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CHAPTER  XIII 
ANTIIROPOLOG  Y 

ALL  the  researches  made  into  the  natural  history  of  the  human  race 
practically  result  in  our  agreeing  to  recognise  three  main  types, 
which  here  and  there  have  interbred  and  produced  hybrid  peoples 
difficult  to  classify.  These  types  are  the  yellow -skinned  Mongolian,  with 
narrow  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  narrow,  flattened  nose,  a  tendency  to  paucity 
of  hair  on  the  face  and  body  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  long  and  coarse  hair  on 
the  head  (Mongolians,  Chinese,  Malays,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians); 
a  brown  or  white  Caucasian  type,  with  a  distinct  tendency  to  be  hairy 
about  the  face  and  body,  with  head-hair  long  though  inclined  to  be  curly 
and  usually  fine  of  texture,  of  handsome  features,  full  eyes,  straight  well- 
developed  nose ;  and  the  Negro  type,  never  lighter  in  colour  than  dark 
yellow,  and  strongly  inclining  to  be  black,  with  flat,  bridgeless,  wide- 
winged  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  poor  chin,  and,  above  all,  with  head-  and 
body-hair  closely  curled,  woolly,  and  differing  in  this  particular  sharply  from 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  races  of  men.* 

The  Negro  race  certainly  originated  in  Southern  Asia,  possibly  in  India, 
not  far  from  the  very  centre  where  man  himself  emerged  in  some  form 
similar  to  the  Pithecduthropos  erectus  from  a  branch  of  the  anthropoid 
apes.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  Negro  retains  more  simian  characteristics 
than  any  other  existing  type  of  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
his  peculiarities  depart  from  the  simian,  and  would  indicate  a  line  of 
development  on  his  own  account,  possibly  somewhat  on  the  down-grade. 
As  regards  hairiness  of  body,  the  European  and  Asiatic  races  belonging  to 
the  Caucasian  type  come  much  nearer  to  the  anthropoid  apes  than  does 
the  Negro,  though  all  Negroes  perhaps  exhibit  more  body-hair  in  a 
natural  state  than  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  case,  it  being  a  widespread 
custom  throughout  most  Negro  tribes  (except  the  most  degraded)  to  remove 
by  artificial   means   the   hair  on   face  and    body.     The   crimped   or  woolly 

*  There  are  anatomical  details  in  which   the  Negro   approximates   more  to  the 
white  race  than  to  the  Mongolian. 
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appearance  of  Xegro  hair  is  not,  of  courfe,  an  ape-like  cbaracteristic  j 
indeed,  the  anthropoid  apes  have  head-hair  more  resembling  in  appearance 
that  of  the  Mongolian  type  of  humanity,  though  in  some  chimpanzeea  I  have 
noticed  a  tendency  to  wavy,  "crimped"  hair.     In  the  shape  of  the  skull. 


in  the  fool,  in  tlie  relative  proportion  of  the  limbs,  the  Negro  species 
(which,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Tasmania,  the  IS'egriloes  and  Papuans  of  Eastern  Asia  and  Polynesia)  is  less 
divergent  from  the  ape  than  other  living  races  of  mankind. 

The  Xegro  type   which  originated  in  f'outhern  Asia  was  possibly  of  an 
under-sized  appearance,  his  skin,  however,  being  rather  yellower  than  black. 
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He  must  have  wandered   acrosa 

the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  follow- 
ing,  no   donbt,    the    anthropoid 

apes  which  preceded  him  along 

the    same    route    (Arabia     then 

being  well  watered  and  covered 

■with    vegetation)    info    Eastern 

Africa,  and  in  all  probability  he 

made  his  first  permanent  home 

within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda 

Protectorate.    In  Arabia  he  either 

mingled  with  the  Caucasian  race 

from  the  north,  or  himself  evolved 

a   nobler   and    handsomer   ty[)e. 

In   one  or   other  way  arose   the 

Hamite,*  that  negroid  race  which 

was    the     main     stock     of    the 

ancient  Egyptian,  and  is  repie- 

flented    at    the    present    day    by 

the  Somali,  the  Gala,  and  .-^oMie 
of  the  blood  of  Abyssinia  and 
of  Nubia,   and    perhaps    by  the 

peoples  of  the  Sahara  Dessert. 

The  Negro  who  first  reached 
Uganda  was  an  ugly  dwarfish 
creature  of  ape-like  appearance, 
very  similar,  I  fancy,  to  the 
Pygmy-PrognatliouH  type  which 
lingers  at  the  present  day  in 
the  forests  of  Western  arjii 
Central  Africa.  From  some  sucii 
fitock  as  this,  which  is  the  under- 
lying stratum  of  all  Negro  races, 
may  have  arisen,  in  Somalilanil, 
perhaps,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Boahmen-Hottentot  group,  which 
found  its  way  down  through 
Eastern   Africa    to    Africa    south 

of  the  Zambezi,  in  the  western  parts  of  which  Bushmen  and   Hottentots 

still  linger.     Then  develo^ied  the  high- cheek -boned,  tall,  thin-legged  Negro 

of  the  Sudan,  and  the  blubber- lipped,  coarse- featured,  black-skinned  Negro 

*  And  from  this  possibly  the  Arab  or  Semitic  type. 
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ID  common.  Thus  Dr.  Shrubsall,  in  analysing  my  antbTopometrical 
observations,  has  discovered  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  two 
sections  of  the  Kavirondo  people  who  dwell  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
Provinces  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
observed  that  one  section  of  the  Ka\'irondo  people  spoke  a  language 
which  was  practically  identical  with  the  Nilotic  Acholi  tongue,  while  the 
other  folk  in  the  Kavirondo  country  used  Bantu  dialects,  the  languages  of 
the  two  sections  being  as  far  apart  as  English  and  Turkish.  Now  in  all  the 
Kavirondo  people  speaking  a  Nilotic  language.  Dr.  Shrub>all  has  found  that 


the  physical  characteristics  were  those  of  the  Acholi  people,  living  liOO  or 
300  miles  distant  in  the  Nile  Province ;  whereas  the  measurements  of 
the  Bantu-speaking  Kavirondo  classed  that  people  with  the  general  Bantu 
type  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
Bahima,  a  race  which  physically  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  Somali,  the 
Gala,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian — all  of  which  peoples  spoke  what  we  call 
Hamitic  languages — using  at  the  present  day  the  Bantu  dialect  of  Unyoro, 
a  language  closely  related  to  the  tongue  of  Uganda,  and  belonging  to  a  group 
of  tongues  usually  associated  with  a  Negro  jjeople. 

The  five  main  stocks  from  which   the   elements  of  the  native  races  in 
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Uganda  are  derived  are    the   following :  (1)  The  Pygmy-Prognathous  type ; 
(2)  the  Bantu ;  (3)  the  Nile  Negro ;  (4)  the  Masai ;  (5)  the  Hamite. 

The  "  Pygmy-Prognathous"  type  would  include  not  only  the  Dwarf  races 
of  the  Congo  and  other  Central  African  forests  and  the  Dwarf  element  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  Uganda,  on  Mount  Elgon,  among  the  Andorobo,*  and 
perhaps  the  Doko  tribe  of  Lake  Stephanie,  but  also  those  people  of  normal 
height  which  are  found  on  the  fringe  of  the  Congo  Forest  from  the  Semliki 
River  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Kivu.  This  was  the  pariah  race  of  Banande 
which  Messrs.  Grogan  and  Sharp  and  the  author  of  this  book  have  been 
instinctively  and  independently  com})elled  to  call  *'  ape-like  "  from  their 
strange,  wild,  degraded  appearance  and  furtive  habits.  An  examination  of 
the  measurements  made  of  this  supposed  ape-like  people,  however,  and 
a  criticism  of  the  photographs  taken  of  them,  does  not  establish  the 
existence  in  them  of  any  feature  that  is  exceptionally  simian,  more  than 
is  the  case  with  many  other  Negro  types  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
community  of  physical  features  between  them  and  the  Pygmies  to  enable 
one  to  class  them  together,  and  as  prognathism  is  a  marked  feature  in 
these  ape-like  individuals,  I  propose  to  class  them  with  the  Congo 
Pygmies  as  the  ''  Pygmy-Prognathous"  group.  It  might  j^erhaps  be  stated 
briefly  here  (though  the  question  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the 
next  chapter)  that  after  careful  consideration  tlie  author  of  this  l)ook  is  not 
inclined  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  close  relationship  between  the 
Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest  and  the  Bushmen  tril)es  of  South  Africa.  As 
often  occurs  amongst  the  Congo  Pygmies,  individuals  or  sections  of  tribes 
amongst  the  l^ushmen  not  infrecpiently  Jittain  a  height  that  may  be  called 
normal.  A  great  many  of  the  primitive  races  of  mankind,  no  doubt,  who 
are  struggling  under  the  disadvantages  of  their  environment  develop 
dwarfed  or  stunted  forms,  but  in  Jill  probal)ility  the  earliest  types  of 
humanity  when  emerging  from  ape-like  creatures  were  not  Dwarfs  from  our 
point  of  view.  Therefore,  the  mere  fact  tliat  niost  of  the  Pygmies  and  the 
majority  of  the  Bushmen  are  below  the  normal  height  does  not  necessarily 
establish  a  direct  relationship  between  them. 

This  Pygmy-Prognathous  element  forms,  I  am  convinced,  an  element 
more  or  less  obvious  in  the  Negro  population  of  Africa,  and  it  probably 
resembles  pretty  closely  the  original  type  of  Negro  that  entered  the  African 
continent  from  Arabia  and  India.  Just  as  in  our  European  population 
there  crop  xxii  from  time  to  time  Neandert haloid  and  Mongolian  types, 
reminiscences  of  and  reversions  to  some  earlier  stocks  which  peopled 
Europe,  so  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  type  may  show  itself  in  most  parts  of 

*  The  Pygmy  element  in  the  Andorobo  and  some  other  East  African  tribes  may  be 
due  to  a  "  Bushman-Hottentot "  stock  rather  than  to  the  diflferently  featured  Congo 
Pygmy. 
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Negro  Africa   among  races  in   which   the   normal  individual   belongs   to  a 
mucb  handsomer  eiam^ile  of  the  Negro  race.      But  in   some  parts  of  the 


Uganda  Protect oratf,  as   in    the    Congo  hnsiii    and  jangle  districts  of  West 
Africa,*  the    Pvgtny-l'ri'giiatlious  tjiJe  is  so   marked  and  of  such  frequent 

'  Dr.  ISobinson  in  liis  travels  through  Hausalaud  runiorks  on  the  \'ery  ajje-likc  appear- 
ance of  the  wild  mouutain  tribes  in  the  Bauclii  country,  north  of  the  Kiver  Benue. 
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occurrence    as   to    suggest    that    these    regions    have   only   been    partially 
I  by  later   invasions  of  superior  Negro  types       This  is  the  case   in 


Uganda  as  regards  the  population  on  the  western  Sanks  of  Mount  Elgon,  in 
the  Kiagwe  Forest,  here  and  there  among  the  Andorobo,  and  in  the  yemliki 
Valley  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  Ruwenzori.  According  to  this 
evidence,  and  also   to  native  tradition,  it  would  eeem  as  though  the  first 
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inhabitants   of  the   Uganda   Protectorate   had   belonged   to  a   type  almost 
identical  with  the  exiiiting  Dwarfs  of  the  Congo  Forest. 

To   these  succeeded   invaders  of  the  big  black*  Banta   Negro   race,   a 
Negro  differing  only  slightly  from  the  well-known  West   African  type,  but 


temi«red  in  varying  degrees  of  intermixture  with  Hiimttic  negroid  i-aces 
from  (he  northern  half  of  Africa.  This  Bantu  type  furnishes  the  main 
element  in  the  ]K)pulaiion  of  the  Western,  Uganda,  and  Central  Provinces, 


*  Often  chocolate -colour  i 
Fygmies. 


skin,  but  called  black  in  contrast  to  the  redilish  yellow 
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and  is  usually,   but    not   always,   associated   vith    the  speaking    of  Bantu 
languages,  an  exception  to  this  rule  being  the  people  of  Kammojo,  in  the 


north-eastern  part  of  (he  Central  Province.  Tfiis  folk  speaks 
related  on  the  one  hand  to  ^lasai,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Bari  of  the  Nile, 
but  its  physical  characteristics  differ  wholly  from  those  of  the  Suk,  Masai, 
and   Nile   Negroes,  and  agree  closely  with   the   Bantu  type.      Sir  H.  M. 
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Stanley,  amongst  others,  for  some  reason  difficult  to  understand,  set  himself 
with  such  vehemence  some  years  ago  to  denounce  the  use  of  the  term 
**  Bantu  "  and  to  deny  that  there  was  any  homogeneous  Negro  type  which 
could  be  divided  off  from  the  other  Negro  families  under  that  designation, 
that  many  writers  on  Africa  lost  courage,  and  although  it  was  impossible, 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  K^tanley  and  others,  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
word  *•  Bantu  "  as  representing  the  most  clearly  marked  and  homogeneous 
division  of  African  languages,  the  use  of  the  same  word  to  describe  a  type 
of  Negro  like  the  Zulu  Kaffir,  native  of  the  Congo,  or  of  South  Central 
Africa  was  abandoned. 

Recently,  however,  owing  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Shrubsall,*  who  has 
examined  a  large  number  of  skulls  of  Bantu  Negroes  and  has  compared  them 
with  other  sections  of  the  Negro  race,  such  as  the  people  of  Ashanti  (as 
representing  a  West  African  type),  the  Nile  Negroes,  and  the  Masai,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  amongst  most  of  the  Negroes  who  speak 
Bantu  languages  there  are  more  physical  characteristics  shared  in  common 
(between,  say,  the  Muganda  and  the  Zulu,  the  native  of  Angola  and  of 
Nyasaland),  than  is  the  case  between  any  of  these  people  and  the  folk 
of  West  Africa  and  the  Up[)er  Nile.  I  am  therefore  encouraged  once  more  to 
speak  of  the  Bantu  type  as  a  physical  distinction  as  well  as  applying  to 
that  sharply  defined  ftimily  of  languages.  Dr.  Shrubsall  considers  that  the 
average  Bantu  represents  a  Negro  h^tock  like  that  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
which  has  received  more  or  less  intermingling  with  negroid  races  who  have 
invaded  the  southern  half  of  Africa  in  ancient  and  modern  times  from 
various  points  between  Somalihmd  on  the  east  and  Senegal  on  the  west. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Hamitic  intermixture  with  the  full-blooded 
Negro  which  has  created  the  modern  Bantu  type  has  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  L'ganda  Protectorate,  though  it  may  have 
penetrated  due  west  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Cross  Kiver  (Old  Calabar)  and 
south  to  Zululand.  Every  now  and  then  there  are  specimens  in  average 
Bantu  tribes  who  reseml:)le  Congo  Dwarfs,  others  who  are  hardly  to  be  told 
from  the  most  exaggerated  type  of  West  African  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
while  others,  agaiii,  have  the  clear-cut  profile,  the  finely  developed  nose  and 
European  features  of  the  Hamite.  The  average  Bantu,  however,  resembles 
very  much  the  picture  which  I  give  here  of  a  Bantu  Kavirondo  from  the 
Nzoia  Biver. 

The  third  element  in  the  Uganda  ],x)pulation  is  the  Nilotic  Negro. 
This  is  a  tall  ty})e  of  man  with  long  legs  but  poorly  developed  calves, 
rather  prominent  cheek-bones,  but  not  as  a  rule  a  repulsive  physiognomy 
or  a  great  degree  of  prognathism.  The  Nile  Negro  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile  from  Lake  Albert  Nyanza 

*  Of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
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down  to  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  of  Khar- 
tum, and  from  the  western 

slopea  of  the  Abyssinian 
Plateau  across  the  Bahr- 
al-Ghazai  to  Wadelai  and 
I,ake  Chad.  The  tyjie 
may  even  extend  through 
Hausaland  towards  Sene- 
gamhia."  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  there  has  been 
intermisture,  ancient  or 
recent,  with  Hamites,  and 

P^^^^^H  ^^^^^^H^l  ~^    consequently     the 

^^^^^H  ^^^^^^HV  may  be   an 

in  jihysicai  beauty  ;  or 
there  has  been  mingling 
with  the  Pygmy-Progna- 
thous, or  the  West  African, 
Negro,  or  the  Bantu. 
From  these  crosses  arise 
tril>es  like  the  Nyam- 
Xyam,  the  Lendu,  and  the 
Aladi.  This  Nilotic  Negro 
ty[>e  penetrates  south- 
eastwards  into  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  and  has  left 
an  isolated  colony  in  the 
countries  round  Kavirondo 
Bay. 

The  fourth  of  these 
racial  divisions  i,s  the  Masjii,  a  section  which  stands  very  much  apart  from 
other  Negro  races.  Perliajis  on  the  whole  its  physical  ajipearance  may  be 
explained  by  an  ancient  intermixture  between  Ihe  Hamite  and  Negro, 
followed  by  a  periotl  of  isolation  which  caused  the  Masai  to  develop  special 
features  of  tlieir  own.  Delated  (o  the  Slasai  are  the  Sfik-Turkana^ — the 
tall,  almost  gigantic  tribes  that  dwell  between  Lake  Baringo  and  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Kudolf — and  the  Nandi-Lumbwa,  with  their  offshoot,  the 
somewhat  mongrel  tribe    of  Audorobo. 

The  fifth  and  last    amongst   these   main    stocks   is  the   Hamitic,  which 

*  Many  of  tlie  Hausa  and  of  the  Kauuri  (Bi>rnu)  are  strikingly  like  the  Nile  Negroes 
in  appearance. 


"^^i?^ 
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Africa.  Yet,  though  in  this  way  superior  races  coming  from  the  more 
arid  countries  of  Southern  Abyssinia  and  Oakland  have  continually 
leavened  the  mas3  of  ugly  Negroes  pullulating  in  the  richly  endowed 
countries  between  and  around  the  Nile  lakes,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  ancient  Egyptians  ever  penetrated  directly  up  the  Nile  beyond  the 
vicinity  of  Fashoda,  or  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  Uganda  (though 
their  traders  may  have  gone  south-westward  towards  the  Eahr-ai-Ghazal). 
Bather  it  would  seem  as  though  ancient  Egypt  traded  and  communicated 
directly  with  what  is  now  Abyssinia  and  the  T^nd  of  Punt  (fSomaliland), 
and  Unit  Ihe  Hamitic  peojiles  of  these  countries  facing  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Oceini  carried  a  small  measure  of  Egyptian  culture  into  the  lands 
about  the  Nile  lakes.  In  this  way,  and  through  Uganda  as  a  half-way 
house,  the  totally  savage  Negro  received  his  knowledge  of  smelting  and 
working  iron,  all  his  domestic  animal.s  and  cultivated  plants  (except  those, 
of  course,  suhsequently  introduced  by  Arabs  from  Asia  and  Portuguese  from 
America),  all  his  musical  instruments  higher  in  development  than  the 
single  bowstring  and  the  resonant  hollowed  log,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
civiHsation  he  possessed  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man — Moslem 
■  *-.  -...  -  ,         or  Christian — 1,000  years  ago.     The 

\.  y    '    ',.  _  !,■,  establishment  by  sea  of  gold-working 

colonies  ofSouth  Arabians  in  Southern 
Zambezia,  that  commenced  to  take 
]jlace  perhaps  2,500  years  ago,  in- 
troduced a  local  civilisation  which 
did  not  sjiread  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  perhaps  because  it  was  planted 
among  brutish  Hottentots  and  apish 
Hushmeu.  These  SabiPan  colonies 
in  South-Eastern  Africa  were  finally 
swam[>ed  between  the  fifth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  the  present  era 
by  the  Bantu— at  any  rate  by  the 
Zulu — invasion  of  Southern  .'Vfrica. 
Their  influence,  from  whatever  cause," 

*  rcrhnps  because  the  trend  of  Negro 
niiil  iieRvciid  niisratioiiH  aiul  race  niove- 
nieiits  lias  alwnys  been— with  only  two 
well-known  exceiitions — the  eastward 
march  of  the  Fulahs  niul  tlie  northward 
raids  of  the  Zulus— from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  foreign  iiiflueuce  to  tcavel 
against  the  current 


j 
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"Was  singularly  restricted  and  fruitless,  and  died  out,  leaving  no  permanent 
legacy  of  religious  beliefs,  arts,  and  industries,  domestic  animals,  or 
cultivated  plants  among  the  Negro  races. 

The  Negro,  in  short,  owes  what  little  culture  he  possessed,  before  the 
advent  of  the  Moslem  Arab  and  the  Christian  white  man,  to  the  civilising 
influence  of  ancient  Egypt ;  but  this  influence  (except  a  small  branch  of 
it  in  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal)  travelled  to  him,  not  directly  up  the  White  Nile,* 
but  indirectly,  through  Abyssinia  and  Somalilaud ;  and  Hamites,  such  as 
the  stock  from  which  the  Gala  and  Somali  sprang,  were  the  middlemen 
whose  early  traffic  between  the  Land  of  Punt  and  the  countries  round  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  main,  almost  the  sole,  agency  by  which  the  Negro 
learnt  the  industries  and  received  the  domestic  animals  of  Egypt,  and  by 
which  the  world  outside  tropical  Africa  first  heard  of  the  equatorial  lakes 
and  snow  mountains. 
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SIR   HARRY   JOHNSTON   and   MR.   DOGGETT; 
With  the  said  Observations  beduced  to  Tabular  and  Comparative  Form 

By   FRANK   0.   SHRUB8ALL,   M.B.,    M.B.C.P., 

Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

The  anthropometric  observations   fall  naturally  into   two  groups,  dealing  with  the 
proportions  of  the  head  and  body  respectively. 

The  measurements  of  the  cranium  taken  comi)rise  the  maximum  length  and 
breadth  and  the  vertical  i)rojection  from  thp  vertex  to  the  tra<jus  of  the  ear.  These 
enable  an  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  j)roper.  The  table  of 
measurements  appended  shows  that  the  largest  individual  heads  are  to  be  met  among 
the  Masai,  Karamojo,  and  Bahima,  the  smallest  among  the  Acholi  and  the  Congo  Dwarf 
people.  By  adding  together  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and 
dividing  by  three,  a  number  known  as  a  modulus  is  obtained,  which  expresses  the 
average  dimension,  and  the  volume  is  found  to  vary  proportionately  with  tliis.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  Lendu  have  the  smallest  and  the  Masai  the  largest  skulls 
in  the  series  examined.  Greater  interest  attaches  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  dimeiLsions,  and  especially  to  the  cephalic  index,  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
maximum  breadth  by  100  and  dividing  by  the  maximum  length  ;  a  similar  index  is  also 
constructed  to  show  the  relation  of  the  length  and  height.  The  average  results  for  this 
series  are  shown  in  the  table  appended.  The  longest,  most  dolichocephalic  head, 
occurs  among  the  Lendu  (index  69),  the  broadest  among  the  Suk  (index  84).  The 
index  numbers  are  divided  into  groups,  heads  with  an  index  of  75  or  under  being 
known  as  dolichocephalic,  those  between  75  and  80  as  mesaticephalic,  and  those  of  80 


*  Doubtless  because  the  Nile  of  Uganda  in  those  days  created  vast,  untraversable 
swamps  between  Fashoda  and  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
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and  over  as  bracliyceuhalic.    The  distribution  of  the  series  now  under  examination  in 
these  groups  is  as  follows  : — 


1 

'bibe. 

Dolichocephalic. 

Mesaticefhalio. 

Bbach  yceph  alio. 

Banande    . 

— 

2 

Banibute    . 

1 

4 

3 

Baamba     . 

— 

1 

1 

Baganda    . 

7 

1 

Basoga 

2 

2 

— 

Bahima 

4 

1 

— 

Wanyamwezi 

2 

4 

— 

Swahili 

1 

.— 

Kavirondo,  Bantu 

speech . 

1 

2 

1 

Kavirondo,  Ja-luo 

speech . 

— 

4 

_- 

Acholi,  Ban, 

Aluru  . 

2 

3 

1 

Lendu 

• 

2 

4 

— . 

Karamojo  . 

« 

4 

1 

— 

Suk    . 

• 

5 

4 

1 

Masai 

• 

« 

2 

— 

Andorobo  . 

• 

3 

8 

-^ 

Kamiisia    . 

• 

1 

3 

1 

Nandi 

« 

5 

2 

^_ 

These  results  may  be  usefully  compared  with  Count  Schweinitz's  (1)  observations 
on  living  natives  of  German  East  Africa,  and  with  Mense's  (2)  studies  of  the  people  of 
the  Middle  Congo,  expressed  in  similar  tabular  form  below. 

1.  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic,"  18f)3. 

2. 


M                   J» 

?i 

1887. 

Tribe. 

DOLICHOCErHALIC. 

Mksaticephalic. 

BRACHYCEPHALia 

East  Africa. 

Wagogo 

7 

6 



Wangoni 

9 

5 

2 

Wanyema 

4 

2 

2 

Wanyamwezi 

3 

1 

1 

Watusi 

2 

2 

— 

Wasukuma  . 

3 

7 

— . 

Wasinja 

7 

4 

Wasiba 

2 

— 

40 

2'.) 

T 

^Sm 

^^ 

^^ 

Cowjo, 

Bateke 

30 

l(i 

Bayansi 
Bakongo 

H 

8 

2 

8 

4 

— 

Bangala 

10 

5 

Balali 

3 

1 

— 

57 

34 

2 

^fis 

^^ 

ssr 

Bantu  Crania 

(Shrubsall) 

JJO 

30 

1 

Masai  Crania 

(Virchow) 

13 

3 

—. 

From  these  tables  unifonnity  rather  than  diversity  of  head  form  would  seem  to  be 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  African  black  races,  while  a  broad-headed  element  can 
be  seen  to  affect  the  population  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  forest  zone. 

Turning  from  the  cranial  to  the  facial  skeleton,  a  greater  range  of  variation  becomes 
apparent. 

A  similar  tabulation  of  the  length-height  index  is  subjoined. 


Tribe. 


Banande 
Bambute 


Cham.*:ckphalic. 
(Under  CO.) 


ORTHOCKrHALIC. 

(60-1—05.) 


llYPSKEPHALIC.  HyPERHYPSICEPHALIO 

(05-1—70.)  (70-1  and  over.) 

1  1 

6  2 
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Tribe. 

Cham^cephalic. 

Orthocephalic. 

Hypsicephalic. 

Utperhtpsicephalio 

(Under  60.) 

(60-1— C5.) 

(65-1—70.) 

(70'1  and  over.) 

Baamba 

•               • 

— 

1 

1 

Baganda 

•               i 

I 

— 

1 

6 

1 

Basoga  . 

• 

• 

— 

— 

3 

1 

Wanyaiiiwezi 

• 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Bahima 

• 

— 

3 

2 

— 

Kavirondo,  Bantu  speech 

— 

— 

3 

1 

Kavirondo,  Ja-luo  speech 

4 

Alum,  Acholi,  Bari 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Lendu   . 

• 

1 

3 

1 

Karamojo 

•               i 

1 

1 

3 

— 

Suk       . 

m 

— 

3 

3 

2 

Masai    . 

• 

— 

3 

4 

1 

Andorobo 

m 

— 

1 

3 

7 

Kaiiidsia 

• 

1 

3 

1 

Nandi    . 

• 

1 

— 

3 

3 

compared 

with  .^ 

ichweinitz 

• 
• 

Wagogo 

•        ■ 

3 

4 

6 

— 

Wangoni 

•        1 

3 

9 

3 

1 

Wanyema 

• 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Wanyamwezi 

• 

4 

— 

1 

Watusi  . 

•        • 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Wasukuma   . 

•        1 

3 

6 

1 

— 

Wasinja 

•        1 

5 

4 

1 

Wasiba . 

• 

— 

5 

2 

— 

Considerable  importance  in  anthropometry  is  attached  to  a  study  of  the  nose. 
This  is  described  as  being  negroid  (Form  No.  7  of  Table  in  Xotf^s  ami  Queries)^  broad 
and  flat,  with  prominent  alie  in  all  the  series  examined  save  the  Masai  and  the  Bahima, 
among  whom  it  is  more  prominent  and  more  arched. 

The  various  measurements  are  most  easily  contrasted  by  means  of  the  nasal  index 
obtained  by  dividing  the  nasal  breadth  between  the  ahv,  by  the  height  from  the  root 
of  the  nose  to  the  septum,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  UX).  This  index  also  may 
be  divided  into  groups,  and  the  distribution  among  them  of  the  individuals  examined 
during  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  travels  is  as  follows  : — 


Leftorhine. 

Mehorhine. 

Platyhhinf. 

Hypkr. 

Ultra- 

Tribe. 

PLATVKIIINK. 

PLATYRHINE. 

(under  09-4.) 

(69-5- 81 -4.) 

(81-5-87-8.) 

(S7-9— lOS-9.) 

(109  and  over.) 

Banande 

— 

— . 

1 

1 

Bainbute 

— . 

— 

1 

4 

3 

Baamba 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Baganda 

— 

— 

7 

Basoga  . 

— 

1 

3 

Wanyaiiiwezi 

,          — 

— 

5 

Bahima 

3 

1 

Kavirondo,  Bantu  speech 

,           — 

— 

— 

3 

Kavirondo,  Ja-kio  s 

peech    , 

1 

1 

2 

— 

Lendu   . 

^^ 

mm^ 

3 

Acholi,  Ban,  Aluru 

._ 

1 

2 

3 

— 

Karamojo 

,          — 



1 

4 

Suk       .        .       . 

1 

2 

2 

5 

.— 

Masai    .        .        . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

— 

Andorobo      .        • 

-. 

8 

2 

1 

— 

KamAsia       •        • 

.^ 

2 

2 

1 

.— 

Nandi   . 

— 

1 

2 

4 

— 

By  this  means  a  group  comprising  the  Suk,  Masai,  Andorobo,  and  to  a  less  degree 
the  Nandi,  is  clearly  separated  off  from  the  Bantu,  Baganda,  Basoga,  Wanyamwezi,  and 
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Kavirondo.    It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Count  Schweinitz's  observations  with  the  above ; 
he  found  the  distribution  in  German  territory  to  be — 


Tribe. 

Leptorhimk. 

Mesorhike. 

Flatyrhine. 

U  vperplatyrhise. 

UlTRAPLAT  YRHI NE. 

Wagogo . 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Wangoni 

1 

1 

5 

6 

3 

Wanyema 

5 

1 

Wanyamwezi 

3 

1 

1 

Watusi  . 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

AVasukunia    . 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Wasinja 

4 

3 

4 

— 

Wasiba  . 

1 

4 

2 

— 

It  is  unfortunately  ini])0ssible,  from  the  measurements  taken  in  Uganda,  to 
accurately  calculate  the  facial  index,  but  it  would  ajjpear  that  the  face  is  longer  in 
the  peoples  dwelling  in  the  Nile  district  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Protectorate.  The 
Andorobo  also  would  seem  to  ditier  from  their  neighbours  in  this  resj)ect. 

The  transverse  i)roniinence  of  the  face  is  a  feature  of  great  imnortance,  but  here 
?igain  the  ordinary  method  of  estimating  this  feature  is  not  availaole.  However,  by 
^dividing  the  distance  between  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes  taken  by  a  tape  passing  over 
the  nose  by  the  distance  between  the  same  points  taken  in  a  straight  line  by  callipers, 
some  indication  of  the  prominence  of  the  bridge  nasal  organ  is  obtained.  The  results 
of  these  observations  are  recorded  under  the  heading  "  Bioculo-nasal  Index."  The  results 
are  scarcely  suthciently  concordant  to  allow  of  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  this  index  of 
character,  but  a  few  points  seem  to  be  emi)liasised  by  it.  The  index  is  high  in  the 
Bahima  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  the  |)reliminary  observations. 

The  Masai  present  a  much  lower  figure  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
study  of  their  nasal  index,  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  their  nose  is  long  and 
thin  relatively  to  surrounding  peoples,  it  is  not  very  prominent  in  profile.  The  Karamojo 
and  Suk,  in  some  respects  closely  related  in  physical  characters,  are  by  this  method 
aharply  sei)arated,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  standing  out  far  more  in  the  former.  The 
Bainbute  and  Banande  exhibit,  as  would  be  exi)ected,  a  low  index  corresponding  with 
absence  of  bridge  referred  to  in  the  gcnieral  descrii>tion. 

The  bigonial  index,  or  relation  between  the  maximum  bizygomatic  width  of  the  face 
and  the  width  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  divides  the  series  into  three  groups,  one  with  a 
very  narrow  chin  comi)rising  the  Hambuto,  Banande,  Baamba,  and  Lendu,  in  whom  the 
index  is  under  70  ;  the  Sfik,  Kamasia,  and  r)ahima,  with  an  index  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  70;  the  remaining  in<livi(luals  having  much  broader  chins.  Numerically  this  index 
may  seem  of  little  imjjortance,  but  the  eti'ect  of  the  width  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  faeial 
ovoid,  as  seen  in  full-face  view,  is  extremely  marked.  In  this  feature  the  Dwarf  peoples 
are  further  removed  from  the  ape  than  their  neighbours. 

The  aural  index,  or  relation  between  the  length  and  lu-eadth  of  the  ear,  leads  to 
closely  similar  groui»ing,  the  Bambute,  Banande,  and  Lendu  being  separated  widely  from 
the  remainder,  with  the  excejition  of  the  Bahima.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
feature  also  the  occupants  of  the  forest  zone  more  closely  resemble  the  European  and 
recede  further  from  the  simian  type  than  do  the  surrounding  population.  Topinard  in 
his  text-bo<»k  i>oints  out  that  this  index  is  lowest  among  the  yellow  races,  intermediate 
in  Euroneans,  and  at  a  maximum  in  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  Melanesia.  In  the  apes 
it  is  still  higher  than  in  man. 

The  nrojfortions  of  the  body  are  no  less  interesting  than  those  of  the  head.  The 
average  neight  varies  from  W'rl  millimetres  in  the  Bambute  to  1^47  millimetres  in  the 
Bahima,  though  the  tallest  individual  actually  measured  (18S7  mm.)  belonged  to 
the  Logbwari  tribe.  The  Masai  and  Nilotic  negroes  are  decidedly  taller  than  their 
neighbours,  next  in  order  being  the  Karamojo,  the  Andorobo,  Nandi,  and  Bantu  tribes, 
forming  a  group  of  moderate  height  intermediate  between  these  and  the  Dwarf  peo])le. 

The  si)an  in  most  cases  is  relatively  greater  than  in  Europeans,  ju-obably  because  of  the 
projjortionately  greater  length  of  the  forearms  in  the  negro  races,  the  Suk  forming  a 
notable  excejjtion,  l)eing  somewhat  narrow-chested.  The  umbilicus  in  nearly  all  cases 
is  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  Dwarf  peoples,  however,  stand  out 
prominently,  for  in  them  the  mid  point  of  the  body  is  above,  and  not  below,  that 
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landmark.  The  head  has  rather  smaller  vertical  relative  dimensions  than  in  the 
European,  the  Dwarfs  and  the  Nilotic  negroes  approaching  most  nearly  to  our  mean 
canon.  The  neck  is  relatively  longer  and  tlie  trunk  shorter  than  in  the  white  races,  the 
latter  feature  reaching  its  acme  among  the  Bahima  and  Masai.  Both  limbs  are 
relatively  increased,  but  whereas  in  the  upper  limb  the  excess  is  in  the  distal  segment, 
in  the  lower  iti  is  in  the  proximal.  The  hands  are  smaller  and  the  feet  often  relatively 
larger  than  those  of  Europeans ;  considerable  racial  variation,  how^ever,  occurs.  The 
Masai  have  hands  and  feet  both  absolutely  and  relatively  large.  The  Dwarf  peoples, 
Nilotic  negroes,  Ja-luo-speaking  Kavirondo,  Kamasia,  Nandi,  and  8uk  have  relatively 
smaller  hands  and  feet  than  the  average  white,  while  the  Bantu  peoples  in  the  series, 
the  T.«ndu,  Karamqjo,  and  Andorobo,  have  smaller  hands  but  larger  feet. 

Should  more  extended  observations  confirm  the  present  series,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  limbs  and  of  the  hands  and  feet  would  afford  valuable  evidence  towards 
a  classification  of  the  peoples  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

Applying  the  above-mentioned  facts  to  purposes  of  classification  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  limited  material  at  present  at  our  disj)osal,  a  few  groups  can  be 
distinguished. 

The  Bamhute,  Ba/imhay  and  Bamnule  form  a  class  to  themselves,  characterised  by 
a  brachycephalic  skull,  broad  depressed  nose  with  a  high  index,  flattened  face,  narrow 
chin,  small  ears,  short  stature,  slender  limbs,  and  small  hands  and  feet. 

The  Ma^ai,  who  are  tall,  dolichocephalic,  mesorhine,  with  a  low  bioculo-nasal  index 
with  relative  great  span,  long  lower  limbs,  feet  and  hands  relatively  greater  than 
Europeans,  though  their  feet  are  relatively  smaller  than  those  of  the  Bantu  grouj). 

Tne  Acholi  and  BaH:  tall,  mesaticephalie,  platyrhine,  with  a  small  bioculo-nasal 
index,  relatively  long  lower  limbs,  legs,  and  foroarnis,  but  small  feet  and  hands. 

A  group  somewhat  less  well  defined  than  the  foregoing,  com])risiiig  the  Baganda, 
Basogtiy  }\  anyamivezl,  intermediate  in  most  resj)ects,  yet  with  close  mutual  agreement, 
with  relatively  large  feet  and  small  bands. 

A  few  other  groups  remain  to  be  discussed.  The  Kdrirondo  fall  into  two  series, 
those  of  Bantu  speech  and  those  of  Ja-luo  speech,  the  physical  characters  of  the  two 
ap])roximating  to  the  Basoga  and  Acholi  groujjs  respectively. 

The  Lemiu  in  most  features  would  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Nilotic 
negro  and  the  small  races  of  the  Congo  Forest  zone.  In  stature  and  in  the  proportions 
of  the  limbs  they  agree  with  the  Acholi,  in  face  and  ears  they  more  closely  resemble  the 
Bambute.  In  cephalic  index  and  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  feet  they  agree  with 
neither. 

The  Karamojo  in  their  bodily  i)ro])ortions  would  appear  to  closely  resemble,  if  they 
have  not  affinities  with,  the  Bantu-s])eakinff  grou]».  In  their  cranial  and  facial  characters 
they  seem  to  be  intermediate  ))etwecn  the  Bantu  and  the  Masai,  though  in  the  ]iroportions 
of  their  limbs  and  the  size  of  the  hands  they  differ  widely  from  the  latter  people. 

The  Snk  stand  in  a  somewhat  similar  relationshi})  to  the  Acholi. 

The  Kamasia^  Xamll^  and  Aiuloroho  are  a  somewhat  al)errant  group  with  inter- 
mediate characters  best  expressed  in  the  tables.  This  is  a  very  heterogeneous  group, 
combining  characteristics  of  other  negro  types.  They  are  obviously  a  peojJe  of 
mixed  origin. 

The  Bahinia  are  distinguished  from  the  other  groups  mainly  by  the  prominence  and 
length  of  the  nose.  In  this  feature  they  approach  the  European  or  Hamite.  The  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  narrower  than  the  average  negro,  the  ears  api>roach  the  European 
type,  and  the  head  is  actually  larger  than  in  the  average  negro.  In  short,  in  many 
respects  they  are  negroid  rather  than  negro.  In  other  measurements  than  those 
instanced  they  approximate  pretty  closely  to  the  Bantu. 
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Average  Indices  Oalculated  from 


TRIBE 

Number  and  Sex    ,        , 

Bambute. 

6c? 

Bambute. 

6c? 

Banande. 

2c? 

Baamba. 

2c? 

Baganda. 

A 

Babooa. 
4(? 

K  A  VI  RONDO. 

3c? 

5  ? 

Bantu- 
Speaking. 

4(? 

Ja-luo- 
Speaking. 

4(? 

Cephalic.        .        «        .        . 

787 

79-4 

74*4 

72-6 

75-4 

76-4 

77-5 

Length-heiglit 

007 

68 -4 

660 

68-4 

69-2 

69-5 

72-4 

Nasal 

1097 

105-8 

93-9 

1037 

106-1 

1041 

86-6 

Bigonial  .        .        ,        ,        . 

65-2 

677 

75-3 

737 

80-5 

80-3 

79  3 

Bioculo-nasal .... 

113-9 

115-6 

127  0 

115-3 

118-3 

110-4 

114-8 

Aural 

56 '9 

57*0 

696 

64-4 

62-6 

59-0 

62-3 

Modulus 

1527 

154-1 

158-3 

150-1 

1567 

157-8 

161-2 

Average  Pkopoktioxs  of  the  Different  Segments  of  the 


TRIBE        .       .       . 

Bamiu'tk. 

6   c? 

BANANDf:. 

^  c? 

Bambutk 
6   <? 

Baamba. 

2   S 

Baua 
3c? 

NPA. 

Basooa. 
4cJ 

K  A  VI  RONDO. 

Wan- 

YAM- 
WEZI. 

6c? 

Lexdu. 

Number  and  Sex . 

5    ? 

Bantu 
Speech. 

4c? 

Ja-luo 
Speech. 

4cJ 

2c? 

Actual  standing  height 

1452 

1497 

1692 

1560 

1685 

1722 

1791 

1732 

1711 

Head    .... 

132 

13-3 

12-6 

12-9 

120 

— 

12-5 

12-4 

Neck    .... 

6-2 

57 

5-4 

5-1 

5-5 

— 

47 

5-1 

Trunk  .... 

31-0 

32  0 

32  4 

329 

32-4 

— 

31*8 

30-8 

Span     .... 

103-5 

104-2 

107-2 

1041 

106-5 

1030 

106-1 

Upper  limb  . 

47'8 

47-8 

48-4 

47-5 

48-5 

47-8 

47-4 

46-9 

48-8 

Arm      .... 

19-6 

192 

19*3 

19-2 

19-4 

— 

18-4 

187 

Forearm 

17-1 

17-6 

17-9 

17-6 

18-3 

— 

179 

19-0 

Hand    .        .        .        . 

111 

109 

11-1 

109 

10-7 

11-1 

10-8 

10-6 

in 

Lower  limb  . 

496 

49-3 

497 

49-1 

50-1 

50-5 

53*0 

50-9 

51-6 

Thigh    .... 

24-0 

23*9 

241 

23-9 

241 

— 

24-8 

26-0 

Leg       .... 

19-9 

20-1 

20-2 

20-1 

20*3 

21-2 

21-1 

Foot      .... 

14-5 

14-6 

15-4 

14-9 

15-1 

15-3 

14-6 

15-6 

15*4 

Breadth  of  shoulders   . 

22-9 

23-3 

24-2 

23-0 

237 

22-8 

24*9 

Breadth  of  hips    . 

16-9 

17-2 

177 

19-1 

17-0 

— 

— 

17-4 

17-3 

Height  of  umbilicus     . 

58*4 

58-8 

627 

59-9 

60-3 

60-3 

61-0 

Girdle  index 

74-2 

74-0 

73-3 

82*8 

71-5 

— 

76  5 

69-5 

Antebrachial  index 

87-2 

917 

927 

917 

94-3 

97-3 

101-6 

Tibio  femoral  index     . 

82.9 

84*1 

83-8 

84-1 

84-2 

85-5 

81-2 
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Measubements  of  the  Head. 


Wam- 

Len 

2(? 

DU. 

ACHOLI. 

3c? 

Bari. 

Kara- 

MOJO. 

4c? 

SOk. 
9<? 

Masai. 

1 

Andouobo. 

Kam- 

ASIA. 

Nandi. 

Bahima. 
3(? 

YAM" 
WBZI. 

6(? 

4  ? 

5c? 

3? 

8cJ 

3? 

75-7 

73*6 

741 

78*1 

73-3 

76*3 

73*3 

75-9 

76*0 

76*2 

78*0 

72*8 

73-1 

66-3 

60*3 

65*9 

71-8 

62-5 

68*1 

66*5 

67-6 

70*0 

73*2 

67*3 

68*8 

65-3 

98-8 

1127 

105-6 

86-7 

89-7 

84*3 

82*6 

76*9 

83*6 

77*6 

81*0 

88*5 

92*0 

73*5 

67  4 

70-3 

74-7 

75-4 

70*8 

74*3 

80*8 

76*5      79*3 

69*4 

74*2 

70-0 

120-4 

121-4 

110*9 

1210 

126-0 

118*1 

116*4 

117*3 

123*6  j  121*7 

128*8 

'  130*7 

140*5 

63*3 

54-8 

58-7 

65*6 

63-6 

66*9 

1 

1 

1     — 

58*4 

1563 

1505 

153-4 

158*1 

157*0 

157*3 

159*9 

153*5 

156*2 

146*9 

155*8 

1  155*9 

159*4 

Body  to  the  Standing  Height  =  100. 


Lbmdu. 

ACHOLI. 

2c? 
Bari. 
1  C? 

Kara- 

MOJO. 

4<? 

8UK. 

9c? 

1 

Masai. 

ft 

AVIXJROBO. 

Kam- 

a.^ia. 

5  c? 

Nandi. 

^  c? 

Bahima. 

3   c? 

1 

.Mean  European 
1        Canon  of 

Pro  portion 
,     (Topinard.) 

i          c? 

4    ? 

•5  c? 

3  ? 

^^    i 

3  ? 

1621 

1763 

1725 

1716 

1778 

1642 

1663 

1530 

1692 

1680 

1847 

— 

12-6 

13*2 

119 

12*3 

12*6 

13*0 

13*5 

12*6 

12*5 

127 

12*2 

1          13*3 

5-3 

37 

4*5 

47 

4*9 

4*9 

5  0 

4*8 

5*1 

5*1 

6*2 

4*2 

32-2 

30*6 

32*1 

29*5 

28*7 

28*0 

30*4 

31*8 

29*5 

31*0 

29*1 

1          35*0 

i 

104*4 

105-5 

105*8 

101*9 

107*3 

102*6 

103*4 

99*7 

107*1 

103*7 

105*5 

104*4 

47-5 

47*8 

48*8 

467 

46*5 

477 

47*4 

45*9 

48*4 

47-1 

48*0 

1          45-0 

187 

18-9 

19*8 

19*1 

17-6 

19*1 

18*9 

18*4 

19'G 

18'9 

19*3 

19*5 

17-8 

18*4 

18*0 

17*4 

16*9 

167 

17*3 

16*8 

17*9 

17*4 

17*8 

14*0 

110 

10-5 

10*9 

10*3 

12*1 

12*0 

11*3 

10*6 

10*8 

10*9 

10*9 

11-5 

49-9 

53-2 

51-4 

52*9 

54*1 

55*0 

51*3 

507 

52*9 

51*2 

51*9 

47*5 

24-3 

25-4 

25*1 

26  3 

26*9 

26*5 

25*4 

24*2 

26*7 

2")*0 

25*5 

20*0 

21-9 

22-1 

21*3 

21*8 

21-9 

22*3 

20*7 

217 

20*9 

21*3 

22*3 

230 

147 

147 

15*6 

147 

15*0 

14*3 

157 

11*4 

147 

14*8 

15*2 

15*0 

22-6 

23-4 

230 

22*8 

23*8 

22*4 

23*4 

21*6 

23*8 

22  9 

22*2 

23-0 

24-4 

17*1 

17-9 

16*9 

17*8 

18*3 

17*4 

17-6 

17*4 

17-1 

177 

18*8 

61-4 

61-5 

60-9 

60*8 

61*6 

637 

60-7 

62*0 

62*0 

61-9 

59*8 

600 

80-8 

73-0 

78*1 

74*3 

74*9 

817 

74*0 

817 

73-0 

74*8 

80*4 

817 

95-2 

97-3 

90-9 

91-1 

96*0 

87-4 

91-5 

91*3 

91*3 

92*1 

92*2 

— 

90-1 

87-0 

84*9 

82*9 

81-4 

84*2 

81-5 

89*2 

78*3 

85-2 

87-4 

— 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


vertex  to 


} 


malleolus  \ 


TRIBE        .       . 

Number 

Age 

Sex 

Standing  height  . 

Height  of  head  from 
chin 

Length  of  neck  in  front 

Length  of  trunk  . 

Span  of  arms 

Length  of  upper  limb 

Length  of  arm 

Length  of  forearm 

Length  of  hand    . 

Length  of  lower  limb 

Length  of  thigh   . 

Length  of  leg 

Length  of  foot 

Height  from  internal 
to  ground 

Maximum  breadth  of  shoulders. 

Maximum  breadth  of  hips  . 

Height  to  umbilicus    . 

Circumference  of  chest 

Minimum    supra-malleolar    cir-1 
cumference  of  leg.        .  / 

Maximum    supra-malleolar    cir-) 
cumference  of  leg.        .  / 


Proportions  to  hti<fht  =  100 

Head 

Neck     . 

Trunk    . 

Span 

Tjiper  limb  . 

Arm 

Forearm 

Hand     . 

Lower  limb  . 

Thigh     .        . 

Leg 

Foot 
Breadth  of  shoulders 
Breadth  of  bins    . 
Height  of  umoilicus 
Girdle  index 


Banande. 
2^ 


f 


1 

40 

c? 

1575 

192 

83 

534 

1635 

738 

284 
284 
170 
7()() 
377 
306 
234 

83 

3f;o 

271 
031 

780 

103 
323 


12-2 
5  3 
330 
1038 
46-0 
18'0 
18'0 
10-8 
48'6 
239 
19'4 
14-0 

172 
59*1 
75*3 


45 

c? 
1460 

210 


507 
1541 
6S8 
245 
208 
145 
702 
334 

(0 

204 

(0 

3"0 
275 

881 
800 

175 

285 

14*4 

347 
105*5 
471 
16-8 
20-4 
O'O 
48-1 
229 

0) 
14*0 

246 

18'8 

60*3 

76-6 


Bambute. 


12'3 
5*4 
31*0 
101-3 
48'4 
10*3 
170 
11-2 
50'4 
24  3 
20-3 
137 
21-3 
162 
58*3 
76*2 


3 

30 

1418 
174 

4  I 

453 

1436 

686 

273 

254 
150 
714 
344 

2S8 
104 

82 

302  ; 
230 

826 
7(X) 

170 


4 

34 

c? 
1428 

103 

91 

470 

1532 


707 


296 
242 
169 
674 
320 
282 

(0 

72 

333 

255 
826 
730 

170 


245   260 


13*5 
6-4 
320 
107-3 
40'5 
20-7 
160 
11-8 
472 
22*4 
10-7 

23*3 

17-9 
57*8 
76*6 


5 

35 

6 
1472 

205 

00 
482 
1548 
702 
286 
253 
163 
605 
328 
285 
210 

82 

360 
255 
850 
745 

162 

280 


13-0 
6-1 
327 
105*2 
47*7 
10*4 
17*2 
11*1 
47*2 
22*3 
10-4 
14*9 
24*5 
17*3 
57*7 
70*8 


6 

20 

(? 

1523 

206 

89 
449 
1559 
737 
308 
262 
167 
779 
385 
308 
220 

86 

369 
266 
905 
760 

193 
290 


13*5 
5*8 
20*5 
102*4 
48*4 
20'2 
17*2 
110 
51*1 
25*3 
20*2 
14*4 
24*2 
17*5 
50*4 
721 


7 

22 

c? 

1438 

176 

93 
450 
1443 
659 
281 
225 
153 
719 
350 
287 
201 

82 

313 
231 
835 
702 

160 
241 


12*2 
6*5 
31*3 
100*3 
45-8 
19*5 
15*6 
10*6 
50*0 
24*3 
20*0 
14*0 
21*8 
16*1 
58*1 
738 


8 

20 

1434 

195 

102 
397 

1501 
675 
265 
252 
158 
740 
369 
288 
220 

83 

318 
240 
849 
678 

160 
230 


13*6 
7*1 
27*7 
104*7 
471 
18'5 
17-6 

iro 

51*6 
25*7 
20*1 
15*3 
22*2 
16*7 
59-2 
75-6 
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Bambute. 

Baa 

nil"" 

MBA. 
^12^ 

Baganda. 

Basoga. 

9 

10 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

20 

30 

45 

40 

25 

40 

50 

24 

28 

30 

30 

35 

48 

? 

? 

(? 

c? 

(? 

c? 

cJ 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

s 

1292 

1427 

1660 

1562 

1613 

1658 

1804 

1554 

1578 

1610 

1498 

1559 

1688 

192 

204 

224 

218 

207 

210 

221 

206 

206 

209 

195 

190 

221 

59 

60 

58 

84 

88 

90 

94 

80 

83 

83 

77 

72 

80 

412 

471 

545 

506 

554 

516 

572 

507 

533 

540 

476 

514 

589 

1329 

1491 

1828 

1587 

1719 

1772 

1949 

1627 

1597 

1617 

1563 

1726 

1799 

590 

666 

812 

748 

766 

807 

884 

769 

724 

729 

707 

788 

833 

228 

251 

323 

315 

302 

328 

352 

317 

298 

285 

278 

319 

326 

230 

255 

304 

265 

283 

300 

328 

298 

248 

273 

260 

290 

326 

142 

160 

185 

168 

181 

179 

204 

154 

178 

171 

169 

179 

181 

629 

692 

833 

754 

764 

842 

917 

761 

7  ",6 

778 

750 

783 

798 

301 

318 

401 

367 

361 

416 

447 

372 

354 

384 

364 

393 

359 

255 

296 

343 

324 

309 

338 

37s 

317 

317 

315 

309 

306 

325 

212 

221 

267 

220 

249 

256 

277 

233 

235 

234 

227 

235 

257 

73 

78 

89 

63 

94 

88 

02 

72 

85 

79 

84 

104 

299 

328 

408 

364 

423 

385 

417 

3:>6 

367 

352 

349 

370 

408 

241 

267 

301 

261 

311 

278 

309 

311 

301 

303 

277 

291 

303 

751 

841 

998 

914 

975 

1015 

1199 

941 

939 

942 

903 

944 

977 

700 

830 

906 

7;"0 

870 

815 

891 

830 

888 

762 

740 

803 

847 

180 

— 

210 

178 

208 

189 

209 

197 

194 

195 

185 

175 

184 

270 

— 

33.') 

310 

345 

321 

338 

320 

318 

340 

292 

307 

310 

14-9 

14*3 

13*5 

140 

12*8 

127 

12*3 

13*2 

13*1 

1 3*0 

13*0 

12*2 

13*1 

4(5 

4-2 

3*5 

5*4 

5*5 

5*4 

5-2 

51 

5*3 

5*2 

5-1 

4-6 

4*7 

319 

330 

32*8 

32-4 

34*3 

31*1 

317 

32'6 

33*8 

33*5 

'  31 '8 

33*0 

34*9 

102*9 

104*5 

— 

101*6 

106*6 

106*9 

108'0 

104*  I 

101*2 

1U0*4 

104*3 

1107 

106*6 

45*7 

467 

48*9 

47*9 

47*5 

487 

49*0 

48*8 

45'9 

45*3 

47*2 

50*5 

49*3 

17*6 

17*6 

19*5 

20*2 

187 

19*8 

19-5 

20*4 

18*9 

177 

18-6 

20*5 

19*3 

17-8 

17*9 

18*3 

17*0 

1 7*5 

18*1 

18*2 

19*2 

157 

170 

17*4 

18*6 

19*3 

iro 

11*2 

11-1 

10-8 

11*2 

10'8 

11*3 

10*0 

11*3 

10*6 

11*3 

11*5 

10*7 

47-9 

48*5 

50-2 

48*3 

47*4 

50*8 

50*8 

49*0 

47-9 

48*3 

50*1 

fO*2 

47*3 

23*3 

22*3 

24*2 

23*5 

22*4 

25*1 

24*8 

23*9 

22*4 

23*9 

24*3 

25*2 

21*3 

197 

20*7 

20*7 

20*7 

19*2 

20*4 

21*0 

20*4 

20*1 

19*6 

20*6 

19*6 

19*3 

16-6 

15-5 

16*1 

14*0 

15*4 

15*4 

15-4 

15*0 

14*9 

14-5 

15*2 

15*1 

15-2 

23-1 

23-0 

24*6 

23-3 

26*2 

23*2 

23*1 

22*9 

23*3 

21*9 

23*3 

23*7 

24*2 

187 

187 

18*1 

167 

19*3 

16*8 

17-1 

200 

19*3 

18*8 

18*5 

187 

18*0 

58*1 

58*9 

60*1 

58*5 

60*4 

61-2 

66*4 

60*6 

59*5 

58*5 

60*3 

60*6 

57-9 

80-6 

81*4 

717 

717 

73-5 

72*2 

741 

87*3 

82*8 

86*0 

79  3 

78*6 

74-3 
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TRIBE        .       . 

«        •        • 

Basoga. 

Kavirondo. 

A. 

Number        .... 

22 

23 

2i 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Age 

20 

50 

29J 

30 

40 

26 

25 

26 

Sex 

6 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

Standing  height  .... 

1657 

1679 

1715 

1714 

1787 

1687 

1702 

1839 

Height  of  head  from  vertex  to\ 
chin        .        .        .        .         i 

1 

201 

179 

210 

229 

228 

221 

215 

221 

Length  of  neck  in  front 

118 

99 

56 

97 

70 

76 

69 

Length  of  trunk  .... 

5.38 

515 

540 

553 

560 

537 

567 

671 

Span  of  arms        .... 

1773 

1792 

1815 

1849 

1825 

1787 

1706 

1867 

Length  of  upi)er  limb  . 

798 

811 

825 

865 

837 

815 

777 

851 

Length  of  arm      .        .        ,        . 

330 

322 

333 

363 

324 

330 

305 

344 

Length  of  forearm 

1^93 

309 

309 

305 

313 

295 

293 

319 

Length  of  hand    .... 

17.J 

180 

183 

197 

200 

190 

179 

188 

Length  of  lower  limb  . 

843 

8f)7 

866 

876 

902 

859 

844 

978 

Length  of  thigh    .... 

400 

4.36 

423 

420 

427 

432 

411 

490 

Length  of  leg       .... 

333 

3.*)3 

356 

a57 

386 

— 

— 

405 

Length  of  foot     . 

•2:)2 

256 

257 

248 

281 

266 

257 

264 

Height  from  internal  malleolusl 
to  ground       .        .        .          / 

94 

78 

87 

99 

89 

— 

— 

83 

Maximum  breadth  of  shoulders . 

393 

385 

414 

425 

443 

418 

401 

411 

Maximum  breadth  of  hij)S  . 

•274 

286 

281 

296 

324 

282 

284 

286 

Height  to  umbilicus     . 

loa") 

1014 

10.38 

1033 

1063 

994 

1001 

1130 

Circumference  of  chest 

83.') 

864 

907 

948 

982 

883 

944 

891 

Minimum    supra-malleolar     cir-) 
cumference  of  leg .        .          j 

lf)5 

175 

194 

1 

205 

222 

— 

220 

Maximum    supra-malleolar    cir-) 
cumference  of  leg .        .         / 

277 

280 

316 

342 

378 

345 

340 

338 

Pro)KprtifHi8  to  height  =  100, 

Head      ..... 

12-1 

10*7 

122 

13*4 

12-8 

13-1 

12*6 

12-0 

Neck      . 

4T) 

70 

5*8 

3  3 

5-4 

4-1 

4-5 

3*8 

Trunk    . 

32-:) 

307 

31 -5 

32*3 

313 

31*8 

33*3 

31*0 

Sj)an 

1  pi)er  limb  . 

1070 

1067 

105-8 

107-9 

1021 

1059 

1002 

101-5 

.    1 

48-2 

483 

481 

50*5 

46*8 

483 

457 

46*3 

Arm 

19*9 

19-2 

194 

212 

18*1 

19*6 

17-9 

187 

Forearm 

177 

184 

18*0 

17*9 

17-5 

17*5 

17*2 

17-3 

Han<l 

10*6 

107 

107 

11*5 

11-2 

11-3 

10*5 

10-2 

Lower  limb   . 

r)0-9 

51*6 

50*5 

51*1 

50'5 

50-9 

49*6 

532 

Thigh     .        . 

24*0 

260 

247 

24*5 

23*9 

25-6 

24*1 

21-2 

Leg 

20*1 

21-0 

20-8 

20-8 

21-6 

— 

22*0 

Foot      . 

15-2 

15-2 

15-0 

14  5 

157 

15-8 

16-1 

14*4 

Breadth  of  shoulders   . 

23*7 

22*9 

24-1 

24-8 

24-8 

24-8 

236 

223 

Breadth  of  bins    . 
Height  of  umoilicus    , 
Girdle  index 

16T) 

17-0 

16*4 

17*3 

18-1 

167 

167 

15-6 

t        •        • 

62*5 

60*4 

60-5 

60-3 

59-5 

58-9 

58*8 

61*4 

• 

69*7 

74*3 

G7-8 

69*6 

73-1 

67-5 

70*8 

69*6 
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Kavirondo. 

Wanyamwezi.          i 

1 

3WAHILI 

. ' ., 

39 

] 

Lendu. 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

30 

35 

36 

30 

30 

25 

40 

35 

45 

25 

28 

30 

24 

cf 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

6 

c? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

1813 

1726 

1785 

1724 

1785 

1637 

1145 

1745 

1757 

1548 

1563 

1683 

1603 

224 

206 

216 

215 

212 

219 

225 

207 

222 

225 

205 

210 

197 

81 

89 

109 

88 

92 

65 

73 

92 

85 

52 

81 

81 

87 

618 

517 

549 

561 

525 

531 

564 

549 

574 

549 

526 

510 

512 

1859 

1838 

1815 

1781 

1891 

1688 

1750 

1716 

1880 

1596 

1665 

1757 

1646 

847 

852 

839 

809 

859 

760 

809 

792 

847 

724 

743 

808 

754 

346 

371 

342 

313 

338 

293 

311 

328 

333 

298 

288 

329 

298 

290 

297 

304 

318 

323 

291 

318 

281 

329 

253 

279 

311 

273 

211 

184 

193 

178 

198 

176 

180 

183 

185 

173 

176 

168 

183 

990 

914 

911 

860 

956 

822 

883 

897 

876 

722 

751 

882 

807 

485 

464 

433 

414 

462 

407 

430 

440 

425 

341 

355 

437 

398 

417 

351 

382 

359 

416 

337 

359 

376 

362 

298 

315 

362 

336 

275 

249 

259 

268 

278 

255 

282 

262 

272 

244 

225 

236 

247 

88 

99 

96 

87 

78 

78 

94 

81 

89 

83 

81 

83 

73 

417 

431 

422 

406 

396 

04  i 

395 

369 

434 

394 

371 

368 

369 

309 

292 

295 

312 

311 

264 

319 

301 

309 

334 

301 

301 

291 

1115 

1065 

1077 

1010 

1134 

978 

1040 

1065 

1048 

913 

961 

1057 

960 

912 

888 

920 

960 

910 

875 

912 

812 

970 

849 

818 

840 

865 

205 

200 

212 

220 

217 

200 

230 

200 

212 

194 

203 

18') 

210 

347 

330 

330 

380 

350 

332 

356 

1 

320 

365 

343 

335 

315 

330 

12-4 

11-9 

121 

12-4 

11*9 

13*4 

12-9 

iro 

12-6 

14-5 

131 

12-5 

12-3 

4*5 

5*2 

61 

51 

5*2 

34 

4 -2 

5-3 

4-8 

34 

5*2 

4*8 

5*4 

28*6 

300 

30-8 

32-5 

29*4 

32*4 

32-3 

31-5 

327 

35-5 

337 

30*3 

31*9 

102*5 

106-5 

1017 

1033 

105-9 

1031 

l(X)-3 

98-3 

107-0 

1031 

1065 

104*4 

j  102*7 

467 

49*4 

47-1 

46-9 

48*1 

46*4 

1  46*4 

45'4 

48*2 

46*8 

47-5 

48*0 

'  47*0 

191 

21-5 

19-2 

18'2 

18-9 

17-9 

1  17'8 

18-8 

190 

19-3 

18*4 

19*5 

18*6 

160 

17-2 

17-0 

18-4 

18-1 

17'8 

18-2 

161 

187 

16-3 

17-9 

18*5 

17*0 

11*6 

107 

10*8 

10-3 

in 

10'8 

1  103 

10-5 

lOT) 

11-2 

11*3 

10*0 

11*4 

54*6 

53-0 

51  0 

49-9 

536 

50-2 

r.0-6 

51-4 

49-9 

46-6 

48-0 

52*4 

50*3 

28*8 

269 

24-3 

24-0 

25-9 

24*9 

24-6 

25*2 

24*2 

22-0 

227 

26*0 

24*8 

230 

203 

214 

20*8 

233 

20*6 

20-6 

21-5 

206 

19*3 

20-2 

21*5 

21*0 

15-2 

14*4 

14*5 

15-5 

15*6 

15*6 

16-2 

150 

15*5 

15-8 

14*4 

140 

15*4 

23*0 

25*0 

23*6 

23*5 

22*2 

230 

22*6 

21*1 

24-7 

25-5 

23-7 

21-9 

23*0 

170 

16*9 

16'5 

18*1 

17-4 

16*1 

18-3 

17-2 

17*6 

21*6 

19-3 

17*9 

18*2 

61*5 

617 

60*3 

58*6 

63*5 

597 

59*6 

61*0 

59-6 

59*0 

61-5 

62*8 

59*9 

741 

677 

69*9 

76-8 

78*5 

700 

80*8 

81*6 

71-2 

84-8 

81*1 

81*8 

78*9 

498 
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LOG- 

TRIBE 

Lendu. 

BWARI. 

All 

FRU. 

ACHOLI. 

Number        .... 

43 

44 

45 

48 

r 

49 

50 

Age 

20 

28 

30 

25 

22 

20 

36 

40 

Sex 

? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

c? 

c? 

Standing  height   .... 

1G34 

1757 

1665  ; 

1887 

1554 

1588 

1697 

1802 

Height  of  head  from  vertex  to"! 
chin       .        .        .        .         / 

208 

209 

216 

225 

192 

206 

225 

250 

Length  of  neck  in  front 

83  i 

82 

91 

78 

75 

51 

62 

52 

Length  of  trunk  .... 

1 

540 

534 

520 

603 

C07 

532 

509 

535 

Span  of  arms        .... 

1702 

1843 

1786  ' 

1960 

1643 

1676 

1810 

19ia 

Length  of  upper  limb  . 

778 

8:.o 

821 

892 

715 

779 

811 

88a 

Length  of  arm      .... 

300  , 

326 

314 

367 

267 

318 

317 

361 

Length  of  forearm 

■ 

2J)3 

337 

314 

1 

326 

289 

286 

314 

33a 

Length  of  hand    .... 

18.") 

187 

193  ' 

199 

159 

175 

180 

18^ 

Length  of  lower  limb  . 

803 

932 

838 

9B1 

780 

799 

901 

965 

Length  of  thigh   .... 

3JjO 

469 

423 

482 

389 

376 

443 

461 

Length  of  leg       . 

343 

386 

337 

428 

.318 

338 

361 

412 

Length  of  foot      .... 

248 

270 

257  ; 

273 

2.35 

230 

254 

262 

Height  from  internal  malleolus \ 
to  ground       .        .        .          i 

70 

1 1 

1 
78 

71 

73 

85 

87 

92 

Maximum  breadth  of  shoulders  . 

3:)7 

429 

425   i 

444 

327 

307 

385 

43a 

Maximum  breadth  of  hii)s  . 

291 

3(J8 

286 

317 

278 

277 

282 

310 

Height  to  umbilicus     . 

1(K)3 

1099 

993  : 

1174 

964 

1011 

1020 

1122 

Circumference  of  chest 

77.") 

902 

962 

922 

770 

760 

810 

92a 

Minimum    supra-malleolar    cir-\ 
cumfereuce  of  leg  .         .        ../ 

193 

205 

215 

205 

178 

178 

190 

210 

Maximum    supra-malleolar    cir-\ 
cumfereTice  of  leg  .        .        .  j 

302 

345 

1 

380 

330 

290 

283 

340 

3i6 

Propm-ticnu^  to  hv'ujhi  —  luo. 

Hea<l      ..... 

12*7 

:    11-9 

13-0 

11-9 

12*4 

13*0 

13*3 

13-9 

Neck 

:)'8 

1 

4-7 

5*5 

4*1 

4 '8 

3*2 

3*7 

2*9 

Trunk    

;    330 

30-4 

31 -2 

32*0 

326 

.33-5 

30-0 

29-7 

Span 

104- 2 

104-9 

1073 

103'9 

105*7 

105*5 

106*7 

106-2 

Upper  Vuuh  .... 

47-() 

48'4 

49*3 

473 

45*4 

49*1 

47*8 

490 

Arm 

184 

'    lH-6 

189 

;    19*4 

17*2 

.    20*0 

18-7 

200 

Forearm        .... 

17*9 

19*2 

18-9 

17-3 

18*6 

i    18-0 

18*5 

18-5 

Hand 

11*3 

10-6 

11*6 

10*5 

10*2 

iro 

10*6 

10-4 

Lower  limb  .... 

49-1 

53'0 

50*3 

52-0 

50*2 

50*3 

53*1 

53*6 

Thigh 

23*9 

26-7 

25-4 

25*5 

25*0 

23*7 

26*1 

25*6 

Leg 

21-0 

!    22'0 

20*2 

22-7 

20*5 

21*3 

21-3 

22-9 

Foot 

1.5-2 

1    1.5-4 

1.5-4 

14*5 

15*1 

14-5 

15*0 

14-5 

Breadth  of  shoulders   . 

21*8 

1    24*4 

25*5 

23-5 

21-0 

19-3 

22*7 

240 

Breadth  of  hi])s    . 

Height  of  umoilicus    . 

Girdle  index         .... 

17-8 

,    17*5 

17-2 

16*8 

17-9 

17-4 

16*6 

17-2 

614 

62*5 

59-6 

62-2 

62*0 

6.3-7 

60*1 

62*2 

81*5 

71-8 

67-3 

71*4 

85-0 

90*2 

73*2 

71*6 
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ACHOU. 

Bari. 

Karamojo. 

SUK. 

51 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

30 

45 

30 

50 

25 

25 

25 

30 

38 

60 

50 

30 

50 

cf 

c? 

? 

c? 

c? 

? 

S 

6 

6 

c? 

s 

c? 

6 

1789 

1784 

1626 

1783 

1777 

1571 

1676 

1666 

1758 

1658 

1819 

1622 

1779 

221 

222 

209 

202 

217 

213 

193 

210 

210 

200 

— 

198 

221 

82 

81 

70 

97 

/.J 

43 

80 

62 

66 

71 

83 

94 

573 

560 

490 

558 

569 

493 

543 

548 

553 

524 

506 

492 

561 

1855 

1791 

1750 

1889 

1852 

1598 

1780 

1780 

1771 

1719 

1806 

1586 

1  — - 

Li  40 

832 

830 

783 

886 

864 

738 

825 

796 

826 

774 

837 

726 

840 

320 

334 

326 

364 

358 

303 

333 

317 

339 

315 

357 

293 

359 

324 

317 

279 

330 

316 

272 

303 

296 

312 

296 

293 

265 

296 

188 

179 

178 

192 

190 

163 

189 

183 

175 

163 

187 

168 

185 

913 

921 

857 

926 

916 

822 

860 

846 

929 

8fj3 

1019 

849 

903 

437 

438 

397 

454 

454 

410 

414 

411 

450 

414 

538 

430 

429 

393 

403 

390 

382 

376 

333 

362 

351 

394 

371 

403 

350 

378 

259 

254 

241 

273 

276 

208 

264 

261 

245 

250 

247 

249 

283 

83 

80 

70 

86 

86 

79 

81 

84 

85 

78 

78 

69 

96 

419 

417 

398 

378 

416 

357 

378 

416 

382 

395 

405 

368 

412 

311 

307 

334 

314 

317 

288 

298 

309 

290 

289 

301 

284 

311 

1107 

1103 

1009 

1081 

1074 

958 

1029 

1028 

1103 

1013 

1051 

985 

1086 

873 

870 

883 

831 

899 

839 

817 

922 

870 

840 

800 

823 

915 

201 

217 

179 

208 

212 

182 

220 

198 

200 

190 

200 

179 

218 

a58 

340 

320 

333 

335 

307 

357 

3:>o 

32(J 

325 

298 

303 

355 

12*4 

12*4 

12-9 

11*3 

12*2 

13*6 

11*5 

12*6 

11-9 

12*1 

12-2 

12*4 

4*6 

4*5 

4*3 

5-4 

4*2 

2*7 

4*8 

f5  i 

38 

43 

5-1 

5*3 

32*0 

31*4 

301 

31*3 

32() 

31*4 

32*4 

329 

:V)-9 

317 

22*3 

30*3 

31*5 

103*7 

100*4 

107*6 

1059 

104-2 

1017 

1062 

1()6'8 

1007 

1037 

99*3 

97-8 

998 

46*5 

46*5 

48-2 

49*7 

48-6 

47-0 

49*2 

47-8 

46'4 

46-6 

460 

44*8 

47-2 

17*9 

18*7 

20*0 

20*4 

20*1 

1 9-3 

199 

19-0 

193 

19-0 

196 

18*1 

20*2 

18*1 

17*8 

17*2 

18*5 

178 

17*3 

18-1 

17-8 

177 

17-9 

16-1 

16*3 

16*6 

lOo 

10*0 

10*9 

10*8 

lu-7 

10*4 

11*3 

110 

10-0 

9-8 

103 

10*4 

10*4 

51*0 

51*6 

52*7 

51*9 

51*5 

523 

51*3 

50-8 

52-8 

52-1 

56  0 

52*3 

50*8 

24*4 

24*6 

24-4 

25*5 

25*5 

26*1 

247 

247 

25-6 

25*0 

29*6 

26*5 

24*1 

220 

22*6 

24*0 

21*4 

21*2 

21*2 

21*6 

21*1 

22-4 

22*4 

22*2 

21*6 

21*2 

14*5 

14*2 

14*8 

15*3 

15*5 

13*2 

15-8 

157 

13*9 

15-1 

13*6 

15*4 

15*9 

23*4 

23*4 

24*5 

21*2 

23*4 

22*7 

22*6 

25*0 

21*7 

23*8 

22*3 

22*7 

23*2 

l/*4 

17*2 

20*5 

17*6 

17*8 

18*3. 

17*8 

18*5 

16*5 

17*4 

16-5 

17*5 

1 7*5 

61*9 

61*8 

621 

60*6 

60*4 

61*0 

60*8 

617 

62*7 

61*1 

57*8 

60*7 

61*0 

74*2 

736 

81*0 

83*1 

76*2 

80*7 

78*8 

74*3 

75*9 

73*2 

74*3 

77*2 

75*5 
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TKIBE 

Sl-k. 

Masai 

Number        .... 

U 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

Age 

60 

2S 

.V 

30 

25 

43 

30 

20 

SCT 

(T 

cT 

^ 

(f 

? 

J 

J 

tJ 

Standing  height  .... 

1 098 

1046 

iG7y 

1792 

1669 

1858 

1781 

1654 

Height  of  head  from  vertex  to\ 

190 

19(! 

231 

227 

227 

218 

231 

203 

length  of  neck  in  front       . 

95 

77 

70 

79 

- 

- 

76 

101 

I.«ngth  of  tnizik  .... 

r.26 

481 

.^00 

.'il9 

536 

— 

.'-06 

478 

Span  of  Avmn        .... 

1723 

18U3 

167.-) 

180.i 

1716 

1973 

1850 

1700 

Length  of  upper  limb  . 

81.-. 

820 

755 

829 

792 

915 

859 

769 

Length  of  arm      .... 

338 

33.-. 

290 

322 

329 

374 

348 

297 

Length  of  forearm 

.■JOS 

314 

287 

321 

296 

309 

304 

267 

Length  of  ban.l    .... 

ITI 

177 

172 

180 

167 

232 

207 

205 

length  of  lower  hmb  .        .        . 

881 

m-2 

80!) 

967 

878 

1040 

908 

872 

Length  of  thigh   .... 

i:w 

451 

43.) 

480 

441 

513 

482 

430 

Length  of  leg        .... 

:)iiH 

3CI 

352 

389 

367 

— 

406 

3.57 

length  of  foot      .... 

■>A-2 

■2r,i 

244 

203 

229 

200 

273 

264 

HeiKht  from  internal  nialleolus\ 
to  grouml      ...         J 

HI 

77 

82 

92 

70 

- 

80 

85 

JIaximum  breadth  of  shonldcva  . 

:tr.2 

.384 

392 

422 

ST.') 

430 

451 

390 

Maximum  breadth  of  hijis  . 

i80 

207 

207 

29.-. 

310 

314 

320 

300 

Height  to  umbilicHs    , 

lum; 

1038 

982 

1118 

1045 

— 

1090 

1027 

Circumference  of  eliest 

8.'iC 

S.->9 

793 

872 

891 

885 

790 

640 

Minimum    supra- malleolar    cir-1 
eumferente  of  leg .         .          j 

178 

187 

189 

19r. 

192 

195 

200 

193 

Maximum    auiira-malleolar    tir-l 
cumfereiice  of  leg .        .         ) 

30-2 

33U 

302 

328 

331 

340 

320 

310 

Projxn-tioiia  toheiulu  =  100. 

Head      ..... 
Neck 

irr. 

11-9 
4-7 

W2 
204 
191 
10-8 

ar2 

27'4 
2;!'l 

ir.-2 

i;3-3 

18-0 
0.31 
77-3 

13-8 
i-i 
29'9 
100'3 
4.'')-2 

17-2 

10-3 
.■-.d'O 
200 
21-1 
14-6 
23-i'. 
iOO 
.'■.8'8 
08-1 

12-7 
4'4 
29'0 
104-1 
40-3 
180 
17-9 
10-4 

r>3-8 

27-2 
21-7 
14-7 

23T. 
IGT. 
02-4 
C9-9 

130 

32-1 
102'8 
4T.''i 
197 
17'7 
10-0 
r.2-6 
26-4 
22-0 
13'7 
22:. 
18-9 
62-6 
84-3 

11-7 

106-2 
49-2 
20' 1 
106 

12-5 

.'.e-o 

27-0 

14-3 

23-1 
10'9 

73-0 

130 
4-3 

28-4 
103'9 
48-2 
19-5 
17-1 
11-6 
54-4 
271 
22-8 
15-3 
253 
18-0 
01-2 
71-0 

12-3 
61 

Span 

I'piicr  liiub  .... 

i'orennn        .... 
Hand 

I^werlimb 

lors 
ia-s» 

180 

10' 1 

102-8 
46-5 
180 
16-1 

12-4 
52-7 

Thigh 

I-eg 

Foot 

Breadth  of  shoulders  . 
Breadth  of  hiiis    .... 
Height  of  umbilicus    . 
Gintle  index         .... 

ill 

14*3 
213 
IG-.^. 
59-2 
77-3 

26-|> 

aifl 

16-0 
23-6 
18- 1 
621 
7«& 
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Masai. 

■» . 

Andorobo. 

ji 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

38 

38 

20 

17 

23? 

21 

22 

26 

24 

35 

30 

25 

40 

cf 

cf 

? 

? 

? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

c? 

? 

1710 

1888 

1741 

1583 

1603 

1677 

1652 

1684 

1665 

1474 

1576 

1589 

1540 

228 

238 

218 

223 

201 

227 

228 

212 

227 

192 

184 

218 

200 

m 

80 

90 

73 

— 

95 

74 

95 

70 

66 

91 

83 

65 

511 

521 

453 

429 

495 

489 

533 

536 

511 

465 

497 

474 

501 

1722 

1907 

1811 

1603 

— 

1779 

1773 

1723 

1705 

1427 

1600 

1606 

1554 

721 

880 

831 

730 

791 

785 

805 

801 

791 

667 

719 

742 

719 

239 

308 

337 

287 

316 

332 

318 

311 

261 

280 

283 

304 

273 

352 

290 

251 

279 

270 

302 

292 

252 

267 

275 

251 

209 

220 

204 

192  i 

196 

200 

203 

181 

188 

154 

172 

184 

164 

886 

1049 

980 

858 

872 

866 

817 

841 

857 

751 

804 

814 

774 

440 

535 

522 

445 

342 

421  ' 

390 

419 

429 

369 

373 

397 

368 

364 

388 

— 

362 

354 

344 

339 

310 

354 

324 

332 

253 

277 

250 

230 

224 

255 

257 

273 

255 

212 

223 

258 

228 

82 

— 

70 

83 

73 

78 

89 

72 

77 

93 

74 

397 

450 

366 

370 

366 

390 

383 

391 

393 

330 

333 

362 

329 

312 

338 

313 

282 

305 

300 

276 

295 

304 

248 

273 

273 

289 

— 

— 

1109 

1007 

1 

1007 

1029 

1007 

901 

988 

952 

957 

— 

870 

860 

810 

800 

'  822 

1 

860 

860 

855 

690 

770 

812 

756 

220 

— 

— 

230 

1  190 

200 

204 

198 

180 

192 

ia5 

182 

330 

— 

— 

340 

300 

333 

340 

285 

285 

320 

290 

13*3 

12-6 

12-5 

14-1 

12-5 

13-5 

13-8 

12*6 

13-6 

130 

117 

137 

130 

50 

42 

5-2 

4-6 

57 

4*5 

5-6 

4*2 

4*5 

5-8 

5*2 

4-2 

29-9 

276 

26*0 

27-1 

30-9 

29*2 

32*3 

31*8 

307 

31*5 

315 

29*8 

32*5 

1007 

101-0 

104-0 

101*3 

1  106-1 

107-3 

102  3 

102-4 

96'8 

101-5 

lori 

1009 

422 

46'6 

47  7 

46-1 

49*3 

46'8 

48*7 

47*6 

47-5 

45-3 

45'6 

46-7 

46*7 

140 

16-3 

19-4 

18-1 

197 

20-1 

18-9 

187 

177 

17*8 

17*8 

197 

160 

18*6 

167 

15-9 

17-4 

163 

17*9  '  17-5 

17*1 

169 

17*3 

16-3 

12*2 

11*7 

117 

12*1 

12*2 

11-9 

12*3 

107  i  11*3 

10-4 

10-9 

11*6 

10*6 

51*8 

55-6 

56*3 

54-2 

54-4 

51*6 

49'5 

49'9  !  51*5 

50'9 

51*0 

51-2 

50*3 

25-7 

28-3 

30-0 

28-1 

21-3 

25-1 

236 

24-9 

25*8 

25-0 

237 

25-0 

23*9 

21*3 

22*3 

— 

21*6 

21-4 

20-5 

20-4 

210 

225 

204 

216 

14*8 

147 

14-4 

14-5 

14*0 

152 

156 

16-2 

15-3 

14-4 

141 

16-2 

14-8 

23*2 

23-8 

21-0 

23*4 

22*8 

23-3 

23*2 

23*2 

23*6 

22*4 

21-1 

22*8 

21*4 

18*2 

179 

18*0 

17-8 

19-0 

17-9 

167 

17-5 

18-3 

16-8 

17*3 

17*2 

18-8 

• 

637 

60-0 

61-0 

61*1 

60-5 

611 

627 

59-9 

621 

786 

75*1 

1  85-5 

76*2 

83-3 

76-9 

721 

75-4 

77-4 

75-2 

82*0 

75-4 

87*8 
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Number  . 

Age  . 

Sex  , 
Standing  lK'i).'lit 
Height  of  hua.l  fi 
Length  of  iivck  ii 
hciigtli  of  Iniiik 

Length  of  uiijier 
Length  of  arm 
length  of  foretin 
length  of  haiul 
Length  of  lon.T  I 
length  of  thi^'li 
Length  of  Iff;  . 
length  of  toot 
Hcigl.t    frn 
ground 

Maximum  lirendtli  of  should 
Maxiiimm  hroadtli  of  hips 
Height  to  Muibilitus 
Circunitereiict'  of  chest  . 
Minitntim 


internal    niiilleoli 


ofh 


Maxi 


miilleolar 


,     200       217 

I     48:t       41>H 
l«.-,2  '  ir,e4 


KAMAStA  (Nandi). 


88 

89 

i° 

22 

6 

6 

7.-.0 

ifli.-> 

2i:. 

213 

ie(!0      1622  I  1833 


1676 


10-3 

17-4 

ir^ 
:'3-3 


Breailth  of  sho 
Brea.lthof  hi].^ 
Height  of  mill, 
Gii-dle  index    . 


V4  I    14-7 
VI   I    22'3 
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Kamasia 
(Nandi). 

28 

c? 
1705 

219 

96 

470 

1867 

842 

342 

318 

182 

920 

463 

372 

247 

85 

410 

279 

1062 

833 

180 
308 


Nandi. 


12*8 
5*6 
27-6 
109-5 
49  4 
201 
187 
10*7 
54  0 
27-2 
21-8 
14*5 
240 
16-4 
623 
680 


93 

30 

c? 
1720 

210 

99 

523 

1799 

824 

327 

310 

187 

888 

427 

373 

258 

88 

390 

278 

1079 

810 

190 
315 


12'2 
5*8 
304 
104*6 
47  9 
190 
180 
10*9 
51-6 
24*8 
217 
150 
227 
162 
627 
71*3 


94 

24 

1607 

211 

70 

510 

1700 
762 
312 
278 
172 
816 
388 
355 
233 

73 

375 

290 

1005 

899 

155 
367 


131 
4  4 
317 
ia-)'8 
47*4 
19*4 
17*3 
107 
50'8 
24*1 
221 
145 
23*3 
18*0 
62*5 
77*3 


95 

26 

? 
16.')7 

216 

69 

532 

1733 

778 
330 
280 
168 
840 
414 
352 
233 

74 

386 

311 

1004 

915 

177 

302 


13*6 
4*2 
321 
104-6 
47*0 
199 
16*9 
10*1 
507 
25  0 
21-2 
14*1 
23*3 
18*8 
60-6 
80-6 


96 

35 

c? 
1808 

223 

97 

571 

1860 

848 

335 

318 

195 

917 

445 

380 

274 

92 

367 

302 

1130 

880 

183 
325 


123 
5*4 
316 
102*9 
46*9 
18*5 
17*6 
10-8 
50*7 
24*6 
21*0 
15*2 
20*3 
16*7 
62*5 
82*3 


97 

50 

c? 
1712 

229 

78 
524 
1794 
791 
310 
293 
188 
881 
424 
365 
249 

92 

415  I 

288  ! 

1052  1 

890  ! 


322 


13*4 
4*6 
306 
104-8 
46  2 
18-1 
17*1 
11*0 
51-5 
24-8 
21*3 
14*5 
24*2 
16-8 
61*4 
69*4 


98 

18 

c? 

1551 

195 

79 

476 

1558 
731 
301 
260 
170 
801 
412 
313 
227 

76 

375 


277 


940 
830 


LUUBWA 

(Nandi). 

99 

30 

c? 

1754 
228 
72 
576 
I  1772 

I  816 

I 

I  332 
295 

189 
878 
408 
385 
256 

85 

408 

308 

1057 

894 


Bahima. 


191    200  I  198 


320 


12*6 
5-1 
307 
100-5 
47-1 
19-4 
16-8 
110 
51-6 
26-6 
202 
14*6 
24*2 
17*9 
60*6 
73*8 


130 

41 

32-8 

loro 

46-5 
I8-9 
168 
10-8 
50*1 
233 
219 
14-6 
23*3 
17*6 
60*3 
75-5 


100 

30-35 

c? 
1798 

225 

111 

502 

1933 

871 

342 

326 

203 

960 

488 

384 

293 

88 

401 

321 

1101 

880 

221 


1 2*5 
6'2 
27-9 
107*5 
48*4 
190 
18-1 
11*3 
53*4 
27*7 
21*9 
16*3 
22*9 
17*9 
61*2 
80*0 


101 

30? 

1919 


648 
1973 
895 
358 
332 
205 
916 
433 
412 
275 

71 

416 

304 

1074 

840 

2C0 


362  I  350   295 


11*4 

338 
102-8 
46-6 
187 
17*3 
107 
477 
226 
21*5 
14*3 
217 
15*8 
56*0 
731 


102 

25 
? 

1553 

207 

79 

542 

1647 
751 
295 
2^5 
191 
725 
350 
314 
211 

61 

346 

288 
244 

789 


295  1  290 


13-3 

5*1 
34*9 
106*1 
48*4 
190 
17*1 
12*3 
46-7 
22*5 
20*2 
15*5 
22*3 
18*5 

83*2 


I  _^ 


13*6 
5*6 
31-3 
99*4 
47  0 
18*8 
17-2 
110 
49*5 
22*6 
23*4 
140 
20*7 
18*4 
57*3 
88*5 


1  103 

101 

40 

? 

c? 

;  1591 

1823 

;  216 

233 

1   89 

498 

465 

1581 

1937 

1  748 

892 

1  299 

366 

1  274 

330 

!  175 

196 

1  788 

994 

,  359 

480 

;  373 

430 

223 

273 

56 

84 

330 

399 

'  292 

362 

912 

1136 

790 

920 

200 

335 


12*8 

25*5 
106*3 
48*9 
20*1 
18-1 
10*8 
54*5 
26*3 
23*6 
15*0 
21*9 
19*3 
62*3 
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TEIBE  . 

Number  . 

Age 

Sex  . 

'g  I'^Iaximuin  length 
"J  < 
M  '  Maximum  bre<idth 

l^izygomatic  briiadth 

Higonial  breadth    . 

External  biorbital  breadth 

Internal  biocular  breadth 

Length  of  ear 

Breadth  of  ear 

Length  from  nasal  si)ine  to  root 

Breadth    „        „  „        „ 

Indices. 

Cephalic .... 
Nasal  .... 
Bigonial  .... 
Aural       .... 


Banande. 

1 

40 

s 

179 
148 
140 
10.") 
14") 

30 

f)l 

33 

37 

45 


827 

121-G 

7:)0 

54-1 


Bambute. 


2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

45 

30 

34 

35 

20 

22 

20 

S 

1    6 

c? 

S 

6 

c? 

S 

177 

1     184 

192 

182 

186 

185 

191 

143 

149 

151 

141 

153 

145 

142 

13G 

130 

139 

133 

143 

130 

132 

05 

85 

91 

89 

91 

82 

88 

142 

150 

156 

152 

IGO 

152 

155 

34 

31 

36 

35 

35 

34 

33 

62 

58 

54 

58 

59 

55 

57 

32 

31 

32 

31 

34 

34 

32 

45 

48 

41 

40 

43 

35 

41 

44 

41 

44 

50 

46 

45 

43 

80-8 

8ro 

78-6 

77-5 

82  3 

784 

74*3 

07-8 

85*4 

107  3 

125  0 

iofr9  ' 

128*6 

104-9 

09 -JJ 

65-4 

().)  i) 

GO -9 

G3-G  ' 

631 

6G-7 

51*6 

53  4 

59  3 

53-4 

57*6 

61*8 

561 

TRIBE  . 


]5aso(;a. 


Kavirondo. 


Number 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Age 

20 

50 

-9I 

30 

40 

26 

1 
25 

26 

Sex 

6 

c? 

6 

c? 

S 

c? 

c? 

(? 

'2  ( Maximum  length    . 
K  (Maximum  breadth  . 

183 
140 

195 
139 

193 
152 

182 
146 

193 
149 

197 
148 

198 
145 

194 
146 

Bizygomatic  breadth 

129 

132 

135 

140 

147 

136 

139 

136 

Bigonial  breadth    .... 

98 

111 

108 

105 

117 

116 

113 

104 

External  biorbital  breadth    . 

142 

138 

147 

145 

172 

165 

163 

142 

Internal  biocular  breadth 

32 

35 

34 

33 

46 

40 

35 

38 

Length  of  ear         .... 

52 

51 

54 

67 

57 

53 

60 

59 

Breadth  of  ear       .... 

32 

32 

34 

39 

34 

32 

34 

37 

Length  from  nasal  spine  to  root  . 

37 

41 

42 

45 

40 

41 

45 

42 

Breadth      „        „        „           „    . 

40 

41 

48 

43 

50 

43 

41 

40 

Indices. 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Bigonial 

Aural 

79-8 

108-1 

76-0 

61-5 

71-3 

100-0 

84-1 

62*7 

78-8 

114-3 

80-0 

63  0 

80-2 
95-5 
75-0 
58-2 

77-2 

125  0 

79-G 

59-6 

75-1 
104-9 

85-3 
60-4 

73-2 

91*1 
81-3 
5«'7 

75 -3 

95*2 
76*5 
62-7 
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Bambute. 

Baamba. 
11    12 

Baganda. 

Basoga 

9 

10 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

20 

30 

45 

40 

25 

40 

50 

24 

28 

30 

30 

35 

48 

? 

? 

c? 

C? 

s 

c? 

i 

0 

? 

? 

? 

? 

c? 

164 

174 

193 

189 

198 

189 

206 

185 

189 

194 

179 

187 

198 

133 

139 

158 

144 

146 

143 

152 

135 

136 

141 

131 

135 

142 

127 

133 

151 

139 

137 

134 

146 

126 

132 

129 

126 

136 

133 

— 

82 

110  1 

■ 

95 

103 

100 

117 

94 

97 

96 

93 

96 

109 

137 

145 

135 

151 

160 

140  1 

170 

132 

135 

130 

121 

143 

145 

37 

— 

34; 

34 

36 

31 

38 

34 

32 

34 

31 

32 

a5 

59 

57 

59 

55 

53 

46 

58 

49  ' 

1 

56 

53 

50 

47 

57 

32 

34 

35 

35 

38 

33 

38 

34 

31 

31 

32 

35 

36 

39 

3G 

50 

43 

43 

42 

46 

35 

38 

41 

3") 

40 

46 

37 

40 

44 

40 

38 

41 

44 

39 

36 

45 

35 

41 

47 

sri 

105-4 
54-2 

79*9 

iiri 

617 
596 

81*9 

88-0 
72'8  , 
593  1 

1 

76-2 
93-0  1 
68-3  1 
63*6 

73-7 

88-4 
75-2 
717 

757 
97  6 
74-6  , 
717 

i 

73  8 
95-6 
80*1 
65-5 

73  0 

111-4 

74-6 

69-4 

72-0 
947 
/  ,5  .J 
55-4 

727 

1097 

74-4 

5  8 '5 

73*2 

100-0 
<i>  4 
64-0  1 

1 

72-2 

102*5 

70-6 

74-5 

717 

102-2 

82-0 

632 

Ka 

lVIRON] 

DO. 

^ 

A'anya 

MWEZr. 

SWAHILI 

39 

I 

.ENDU. 

-»^ 

30 

31 

32 

33  1 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

30 

35 

36 

30 

30 

25 

40 

35 

45 

25 

28 

30 

24 

(? 

cf 

6 

s 

cf 

s 

c? 

i 

c? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

190 

194 

198 

201 

195 

195 

193 

189 

194 

190 

205 

189 

187 

147 

150 

154 

154 

153 

147 

151 

136 

143 

142 

141 

141 

144 

133 

139 

138 

138 

139 

137 

144 

137 

130 

131 

135 

135 

136 

107 

111 

111 

96 

102 

106 

106 

96 

105 

96 

89 

98 

99 

145 

147 

155 

143 

146 

142 

137 

142 

142 

137 

142 

150 

148 

36 

37 

33 

37 

37 

1   36 

38 

31 

38 

33 

38 

35 

40 

57 

63 

60 

58 

56 

59 

62 

;  ^^- 

69 

62 

53 

58 

56 

33 

38 

41 

39 

37 

35 

42 

i   39 

39 

41 

30 

34 

33 

51 

46 

49 

47 

45 

44 

45 

'   42 

50 

36 

35 

45 

40 

42 

42 

38 

44 

43 

1   41 

48 

47 

46 

44 

38 

42 

40 

77-4 
82-4 
80-5 
57*9 

77*3 
91*3 
79*9 
60*3 

77-8 
77-6 
80-4 
684 

76-6 
936 
696 
67-2 

78-5 
95*5 
73  4 
66*1 

1 
75-4 
932 
77-4 
593 

78*2 

106-6 

736 

677 

72*0 
;  111*9 
,  701 

62  9 

737 

92-0 
77-2 
56-5 

74-7 

122-2 

73-3 

66-1 

68*8 

108-6 

65-9 

56-6 

74*6 
93-3 
726 
58-6 

77*0 

100-0 

72*8 

58*9 
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TRIBE  .... 

•               • 

Lendu. 

LOG- 
BWARI. 

46 

Aluru. 
47        48 

ACHOLI. 

Number 

43 

44 

45 

49 

50 

Age 

20 

28 

30 

25 

22 

20 

36 

40 

Sex 

? 

S 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

c? 

s 

'§  j  Maximum  length   . 

187 

194 

192 

196 

189 

191 

184 

189 

rt  1  Maximum  breadth 

142 

134 

150 

148 

135 

134 

141 

15a 

Bizygomatic  breadth     . 

133 

1.38 

138 

138 

124 

130 

135 

136 

Bigonial  breadth   .... 

93 

92 

94 

102 

90 

92 

98 

100 

External  biorbital  breadth    . 

145 

150 

152 

165  i 

135 

141 

135 

150 

Internal  biocular  breadth     . 

37 

35 

35 

37 

34 

35 

34 

31 

Length  of  ear 

51 

57 

56 

60 

54 

56 

57 

54 

Breadth  of  ear       . 

31 

32 

30 

35 

27 

32 

44 

33 

Length  from  nasal  spine  to  root  . 

34 

41 

38 

44 

35 

35 

47 

47 

Breadth    „           „              „ 

41 

45 

44 

48 

35 

37 

38 

40 

Indices. 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Bigonial 

Aural 

75*9 

120-G 

69*9 

60-8 

69-1 

1097 

G67 

5G'l 

78*1 

115-8 

G8'l 

53G 

75*5 

109*1 

73*9 

58*3 

71*4 

100-0 

726 

50*0 

70*2 

1057 

70*8 

57*1 

76*6 
80-9 
726 
77*2 

81 -a 

85  1 
73*5 
611 

TRIBE  .... 

1               •               • 

SUK. 

68 

Masai. 

Number  . 

64 

65 

66 

1    67 

69 

70 

71 

Age. 

1               •               • 

6o 

25 

30 

30 

25 

42 

30 

20 

Sex. 

•                • 

S 

c? 

S 

c? 

? 

c? 

c? 

6 

'§  r Maximum  length 
W  iMaximum  breadth 

•                •                • 

190 

189 

190 

194 

187 

196 

203 

195 

■                •               • 

14G 

148 

139 

139 

139 

147 

149 

143 

Bizygomatic  breadth 

■                «                • 

131 

13G 

1 

131 

139 

132 

140 

143 

139 

Bigonial  breadth    . 

•                •                • 

9H 

104 

99 

108 

99 

100 

93 

External  biorbital  breadth    . 

155 

162 

j     160 

150 

153 

160 

175 

150 

Internal  biocular  breadth     . 

a5 

35 

31 

34 

37 

35 

42 

34 

Length  of  ear        .... 

54 

1       51 

58 

57 

49 

— 

Breadth  of  ear 

44 

35 

36 

39 

34 

— 

Length  from  nasal  spine  to  root  . 

51 

'       43 

43 

46 

39 

49 

55 

50 

Breadth    „           „              „ 

40 

38 

39 

39 

40 

40 

44 

43 

Indices. 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Bigonial 

Aural 

7G-8 
78*4 
74-8 
81*5 

783 

88*4 
76-5 
68-6 

73-2 
907 
75  6 
62-1 

71-6 

84-8 
777 
68-4 

1 

74-3 

102*6 

75  0 

69*4 

75-0 
81*6 

73-4 

80*0 
69*9 

73*3 

86-0 
66*9 
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AOHOU. 


51 


Bari.  j 

■ — ^ — ^ 

52 


Kara  MOJO. 


30 

45 

s 

c? 

196 

190 

153 

146 

137 

134 

104 

103 

172 

155 

32 

36 

56 

68 

35 

42 

45 

48 

43 

41 

78*1 

76*8 

95-5 

a5-4 

75*9 

76*9 

62*5 

61*8 

53 

30 
? 
173  i 

132  J 
136  I 
114  j 
145 

32 

60  i 

35 

39 

37 


763 
949 

83-8 
58'3 


54 

50 

c? 
200 

147 

140 

102 

165 

38 

58 

41 

49 

42 


73-5 

857 
729 
70-7 


55 

25 

203 

150 

146 

107 

150 

36 

58 

33 

43 

39 


73*9 
907 
73*3 

56  9 


56 

25 
? 
193 

141 

135 

110 

150 

32 

56 

35 

33 

41 


731 

124*3 

81*5 

62 -5 


57 

25 
c? 

141 

137 

109 

150 

35 

60 

35 

46 

41 


89-1 
79-6 
58*3 


58 

30 

S 

196 

142 

141 

107 

156 

34 

54 

37 

44 

41 


72'4 
932 
75  9 
68*5 


SuK. 


59 

38 

c? 
185 

1 55 

142 

85 

162 

44 

63 

37 

53 

41 


83*8 

59-9 

587 


<-•  I 


60 

60 

195 

143 

142 

92 

150 

37 

54 

38 

52 

43 


733 

827 
64*8 
70*4 


61 

62 

50 

30 

c? 

c? 

197 

203 

149 

152 

142 

139 

87 

99 

163 

155 

47 

35 

63 

59 

40 

39 

55 

46 

38 

43 

75-6 

74-9 

69-1 

93*5 

613 

712 

63-5 

66-1 

63 

50 

c? 
195 

154 

144 

109 

170 

36 

70 

44 

49 

46 


79-0 
93*9 
757 
62*9 


Masai. 


Andorobo. 


72  i 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

'  a3 

84 

38 

38 

20 

17 

23? 

21 

22 

26 

^4 

35 

30 

25 

40 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

? 

6 

s 

i 

i 

? 

? 

c? 

? 

207 

203 

193 

181 

193 

194 

189 

19ft 

194 

182 

176 

189 

172 

150 

147 

148 

142 

140 

150 

139 

147 

149 

138 

135 

147 

131 

130 

134 

128 

126 

134 

125 

133 

144 

139 

131 

127 

143 

128 

103 

109 

94 

103 

117 

100 

90 

116 

96 

100 

102 

113 

104 

160 

155 

155 

130 

95 

160 

155 

155 

'  162 

160 

162 

155 

142 

43 

40 

a5 

33 

32 

37 

30 

34 

34 

32 

34 

37 

30 

50 

54 

53 

41 

34 

47 

50 

50 

48 

46 

45 

43 

44 

41 

43 

43 

36 

38 

33 

40 

40 

39 

37 

33 

35 

43 

32 

72*4 

72*4 

767 

78-5 

72-5 

77*3 

73-5 

74*2 

76*8 

75-8 

767 

77-8 

76*2 

86-0 

79-6 

67-9 

927 

70-2 

80*0 

80*0 

81*3 

80-4 

73-3 

81*4 

977 

780 

79*2 

81*3 

73*4 

817 

87  3 

80*0 

677 

80-5 

691 

76-3 

80-3 

790 

81-2 
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Andorobo. 

1 

K  AM  ASIA 

(Nandi). 

Number 

W) 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

Age 

28 

40 

25 

30 

22 

38 

24 

Sex 

S 

s 

c? 

S 

cT 

c? 

c? 

'S  jMaximum  length        .... 
W  I  Maximum  breadth     .... 

189 

186 

185 

183 

202 

188 

191 

141 

143 

143 

144 

149 

149 

157 

Bizygomatic  breadth        .... 

132 

144 

146 

140 

140 

144 

151 

Bigonial  breadth 

106 

113 

112 

ia5 

93 

95 

102 

External  biorbital  breadth 

1     155 

162 

152 

148 

ia5 

170 

170 

Internal  biocular  breadth 

30 

35 

38 

34 

35 

30 

40 

Length  of  ear 

— 

— 

Breadth  of  ear 

— 

38 

— 

— 

3^ 

Length  from  nasal  spine  to  root 

47 

48 

47 

46 

50 

51 

44 

Breadth        „            »,          ,,            .        . 

41 

38 

39 

41 

38 

37 

36 

Indices, 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Bigonial 

Aural 

74-6 

80-3 

76  Tj 
79  2 

78 '5 

77  3 

83-0 
767 

787 
89-1 
75*0 

73*8 
760 
66*4 

79-3 
725 
66-0 

82*2 

81-a 

67*5 
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Kam/sia 
(Naxpi). 

Nandi. 

LUMBWA 

(Nandi). 

Bahima 

• 

92 

93 

94 

95  ^ 

96 

1 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

28 

30 

24 

26  1 

35  1 

50 

18 

30 

30-35 

30? 

25 

40 

c? 

c? 

c? 

? 

i 

c? 

c? 

s 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

c? 

189 

193 

182 

183 

190 

199 

199 

190 

204 

201 

188 

193 

197 

144 

141 

130 
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151  i 

1 

144 

142 
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149 

144 

143 

139 

147 

143 

134 

123 

128 

143 

143 

130 

136 

135 

135 
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135 

103 

97 

100 

98 

102 

103 

110 

92 

65 

145 

140 

97 

160 

lf)2 

135 

145 

164 

163 

165 

150 

153 

155 

92 

90 

152 

35 

33 

29 

32 

34 

31 

34 

32 

34 

32 

33 

34 

36 

— 

— 

51 

68 

61 

57 

48 

61 

41 

— 

— 

31 

41 

38 

32 

33 

32 

48 

43 

38 

35 

47 

48 

44 

44 

33 

52 

47 

46 

41 

41 

41 

36 

35 

37 

43 

37 

36 

37 

37 

35 

33 

38 

76  2 
85*4 
72-0 

731 
9r)'3 

72-4 

1 

'  71-4 
947 

yr3 

727 

io<ro 

76  6 

75*9 
787 
71*3 

72-4 
89-6 
72*0 

71*4 

84*1 

60 -8 

77-9 

81-8 

80*9 

73-0 

112-1 

68-1 

60-3 

71-6 
71-2 

62-3 

76*1 
<4o 

56*1 

72-0 
717 

687 

74*6 
92-7 
71*9 
52'5 

CHAPTER   XIV 
FYGMIES  AND   FOREST  NEGROES 

SUMMINGr  up  the  experiences  of  many  African  travellers,  together  with 
my  own  observations,  I  should  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a 
prognathous  beetling-browed,  short-legged,  long-armed — "  ape-like  " — type 
of  Negro  dwelling  in  pariah  tribes  or  cropping  up  as  reversionary 
individuals  in  a  better-looking  people,  to  be  met  with  all  down  Central 
Africa,  from  the  Bahr-al-Grhazal  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
westwards  from  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  to  Portuguese  Guinea.  I  have  seen 
during  my  experience  in  British  Central  Africa  very  prognathous,  ape-like 
Negroes  coming  from  the  regions  round  about  the  Congo-Zambezi  water- 
shed. They  were  slaves  in  Arab  caravans.  Messrs.  Grogan  and  Sharp 
noticed  this  strange  simian  type  between  Lake  Kivu  and  Lake  Albert 
Edward,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Congo  Forest.*  Knowing  nothing  at 
the  time  of  their  observations  in  this  respect,  I  was  much  struck  on 
entering  the  countries  west  of  Kuwenzori  at  the  ape-like  appearance  of  some 
of  the  Negroes  whom  I  encountered.  These  were  either  ostensibly  members 
of  the  Bakonjo  or  Baamba  tribes  on  the  western  flanks  of  that  snowy 
range,  or  they  were  })arialis  dwelling  by  themselves  on  the  fringe  of  the 
great  Congo  Forest,  west  of  the  Semliki  Kiver.  This  ape-like  type  was 
generally  known  to  the  surrounding  negroes  as  *'  Banande."  f     Whenever  I 

*  Dr.  Stuhlniann  met  with  it  amongst  the  Basongora  in  the  Congo  watershed 
west  of  Lake  Albert. 

t  This  being  a  designation  in  the  Bantu  language  would  in  the  singular  be 
'  Munande."  The  root  would  be  "  -nande,*'  a  word  offering  a  strange  similarity  to 
"  Nandi,"  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  particular  tribe  on  the  forested  plateaux  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Nandi,  however,  of  this  part  of  the 
Protectorate  are  anything  but  ape -like  in  appearance,  and  are  of  a  Negro  or  Masai 
stock  which  has  received  a  strong  intermixture  in  times  past  with  the  Hamite,  the 
result  being  in  some  instances  handsome  and  almost  European  features. 

Note. — For  convenience  of  reference,  in  the  following  six  chapters  dealing  with 
anthropology  I  shall  print  in  italics  an  occasional  word  or  phrase  giving  the  subject 
of  the  paragraph.  Thus  a  reference  to  ** marriage  customs"  will  be  facilitated  if 
"  marriage  "  (when  specially  dealt  with)  appears  in  italics.  The  same  will  occur  with 
"  industries,"  "  physical  characteristics,"  etc. 
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encountered  a  rather  brutish 
individual  iu  this  part  of  the 
country,  he  always  turned  out 
to  be  a  Munande,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  say  that  there  was 
any  definite  ape -like  tribe  known 
as  "  Banande " ;  on  the  con- 
trary, whilst  here  and  there 
prognathous,  ghort-legged  in- 
dividuals existed  in  separate 
communities  in  a  pariah-like 
condition,  very  often  they  might 
be  the  offspring  of  Bakonjo, 
Babira,  Baamba,  or  Bambuba 
peoples,  who  in  their  ordinary 
type  were  decidedly  not  simian, 
but  who  may  have  mingled  in 
times  past  with  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, with  the  result  that  the 
ape-like  type  still  cropped  up 
by  occasional  reversion.  I  should 
also  observe  that  similar  ]jrogna- 
thous,  long-upper-lipped,  short- 
legged  Negroes  reappear,  though 
in  a  less  marked  form,  among 
the  Bantu  people  on  the  western 
slopes  of  Mount  Elgon,  in  the 
dense  forests  clothing  the  flanks 
of  that  huge  extinct  volcano. 

The  illustration  on  p.  513 
was  drawn  from  an  individual 
whom  I  found  lurking  in  the 
forest  near  the  Belgian  station 
of  Fort  Mbeni,  to  the  west  of 
the  Semliki  River.  His  skin 
wai  a  dirty  yellowish  brown. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  wife 
or  woman   companion,  differing 

little  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  negroes  of  the  forest.  I  was  told 
that  individuals  like  himself  were  not  at  all  uncommon  in  that  district, 
though   they   were  pariahs   dwelling   on   the   outskirts   of   native  villages. 
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almost  destitute  of  any  arts  or  human  accomplishments,  living  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  raw  flesh  of  such  creatures  as  they  shot  with  arrows  or 
trapped  in  the  forcbt,  and  also  subsisting  partially  on  wild  honey  and 
bee-grubs.  The  man  was  timid, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  elicit 
any  [lartieulara  from  him.  He 
appeared  to  speak  imperfectly 
the  language  of  the  Babira  or 
forest  people  (a  degraded  Bantu 
dialect). 

So  far  I  have  given  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  impression  on 
the  eye  of  various  travellers  when 
I  have  siwken  of  these  negroes 
in  the  forested  regions  and 
border-lands  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate being  "ape-like."  But 
I  should  state  that  the  skulls 
e.xamined,  the  photographs  of 
the  physical  ap{>earance  studied, 
the  measurements  of  head  and 
body  analysed,  do  not  enable 
scientific  anthropologists  to  en- 
dorse the  term  "ape-like"  which 
1ms  been  used  by  myself  and 
other,-;  to  describe  these  negroes 
of  degraded  aspect.  Dr.  Shrub- 
siill.  for  instance,  though  admit- 
ting the  low  standing  of  these 
examples  in  the  scale  of  negro 
development,  does  not  hold  that 
tiiey  are  appreciably  nearer  the 
fundamental  simian  stock  than  is 
the  average  Negro.  He  considers, 
however,  that  they  offer  sufficient 
general  resemblance  to  the  forest 
Pygmy  type  to  be  classed  with 
them,  perhaps  in  a  group  which 
I  have  styled  (for  want  of  a  better 
name)  the  "  Pyginy- Prognathous." 
The  resemblance  between  the 
Pygmies     and     these     Banande 
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would  appear  to  be  oBteological.  Outwardly  there  is  no  special  Jikeness 
between  the  two  groups.  Further  evidence  may  show  that  the  ape-like 
type  may  crop  up  in  any  Negro  race, 
whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  forest  Pygmies  are  a  well-marked 
and  distinct  type  of  Negro. 

Even  before  the  Negro  quitted 
Arabia  to  invade  and  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  he  may  have  developed 
a  Pygmy  type,  or  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  generate  races  of  stunted 
stature.  Ee mains  which  have  been 
found  in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  including  a  curious  little 
statuette  fashioned  by  men  of  the 
Stone  Age  discovered  in  the  last- 
named  locality,  hint  at  the  (Kissibility 
of  men  of  this  Pygmy  Negro  type 
having  spread  over  part  of  Europe  :  it 
has  been  even  hinted  by  inore  than 
one  anthropologist  of  authority  that 
a  Dwarf  negroid  race  may  have,  at 
one  time,  existed  in  Northern  Europe, 
and  by  an  exaggeration  in  legend  and 
story  of  their  peculiar  habits — hahits 
strangely  recalling  the  characteristics 
of  the  little  Dwarf  people  of  the  Congo 
of  the  present  day — have  given  ri^n  to 
the  stories  of  kobolds,  elves,  sprites, 
gnomes,  and  fairies.  Like  some  of  the 
Bushmen  (who  are,  however,  an  inde- 
pendent development  or  an  arrested 
type  of  Negro)  who  inhabited  South 
Africa  when  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Europeans,  and  who  still  exist  in 
the  south-western  part  of  that  con- 
tinent, like  the  European  and  Asiatic  races  of  the  early  Stone  Age, 
these  Negro  Dwarfs  in  bleak  or  poorly  forested  regions  no  doubt  lived 
in  caves  and  holes,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  they  disappeared  into 
these  holes,  together  with  their  baboon-like  adroitness  in  making  themselves 
invisible  in  squatting  immobility — a  faculty  remarkably  present  in  the 
existing  Dwarfs  of  the  Congo  Forest — they  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the 
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existence  of  creatures  allied  to  man  who  could  assume  at  will  invisibility. 
Traits  in  the  character  of  the  Congo  Dwarfs  of  the  present  day  recall 
irresistibly  the  tricks  of  Puck,  of  Rohin  Goodfeilow,  of  the  gnoiaes  and 
fairies  of  German  and  Celtic  tradition. 


■70.  AK  "ape-uiu"  hmbo  (sahk  ab  ho.  269) 
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The  little  Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest  do  not  themselves  cultivate  or 
till  the  Boil,  but  live  mainly  on  the  flesh  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  on 
white  ants,  bee-gruba,  and  larvse  of  certain  burrowing  beetles.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  fond  of  bananas,  and  to  satisfy  their  hankering  for  this  sweet  fruit 
they  will  come  at  night  and  rob  the  plantations  of  their  big  black  agricultural 
neighbours.  If  the  robbery  is  taken  in  good  part,  or  if  gifts  in  the  shape  of 
ripe  bananas  are  laid  out  in  a  likely  spot  for  the  Pygmy  visitor  who  cornea 
silently  in  the  darknejis  or  dawn,  the  little  man  will  show  himself  grateful, 


Ejy:'U 


-*.. 


and  will  leave  behind  him  some  night  a  return  present  of  meat,  or  he  will 
be  found  to  have  cleared  the  plantation  of  weeds,  to  Lave  set  traps,  to  have 
driven  off  apes,  baboons,  or  ele]ihants  whilst  his  friends  and  hosts  were 
sleeping.  Children,  however,  might  be  lured  away  from  time  to  time  to 
follow  the  Dwarfs,  and  even  mingle  with  their  tribe,  like  the  children  or 
men  and  women  carried  off  by  the  fairies.  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
sometimes  related  that  when  the  Negro  mother  awoke  in  the  morning  her 
bonny,  big,  black  child  had  disappeared,  and  its  place  had  been  taken  by  a 
frail,  yellow,  wrinkled  Pygmy  infant,  the  changeling  of  our  stories.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  as  much  of  the  Central  African  Pygmies  as  I  have,  and  has 
noted  their  merry,  impish  ways;  their  little  songs;  their  little  dances; 
their  mischievous  pranks;  unseen,  spiteful  vengeance;  quick  gratitude; 
and   prompt  return    for   kindness,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  their  singular 
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resemblance  in  character  to  the  elves  and  gnomes  and  sprifeH  of  our 
nursery  stories.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
reckless  theorising,  and  it  may  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the  Negro 
species  ever  inhabited    Euro[)e,  .        ._  ._ 

in  spite  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  stone  implements  of 
palseolithic  European  man  and 
those  of  the  modem  Tasmanians 
— and  the  Tasmanians  were 
negroid  if  not  negro.  Palteolithic 
man  in  Europe  may  have  been 
more  like  the  Veddah,  the 
Australian,  the  Dravidian,  the 
Ainu,  than  the  Bushman  or 
Congo  Pygmy.  Undoubtedly  (to 
ray  thinking)  most  "  fairy " 
myths  arose  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  mysterious  habits 
of  dwarf  troglodyte  races  linger- 
ing on  still  in  the  crannies, 
caverns,  forests,  and  mountains 
of  Europe  after  the  invasion  of 
neolithic  man.  But  we  must  not 
too  widely  assume  that  these  ex- 
tinct Pygmy  races  were  Negroes. 
They  might  well  have  been  the 
dwarfed  descendants  of  earlier 
and  less  definite  human  species  ; 
they  may  have  been  primitive 
Mongols  like  the  Esquimaux. 
All  the  three  species,  or  suli- 
species,  of  Homo  have  developed 
separately,  repeatedly,  and  con- 
currently, dwarf  and  giant  races. 
Tall  peoples  have  arisen  inde- 
pendently one  after  the  other  in 
Patagonia,  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
in  North  Africa,  Syria,  Northern 
Europe,  and  Polynesia.  Stunted 
races  have  been  evolved  in 
several  parte  of  Africa,  in 
Scandinavia,     Japan,     the     An- 
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daman  and  Philippine  Archi- 
pelagoes, or  amongst  the 
Esquimaux. 

I  am  not  even  inclined,  now, 
to  aflvocate  the  theory  that  the 
Congo  Pygmies  of  Equatorial 
Africa  are  necessarily  connected 
in  origin  with  the  South  African 
HuMhman.  Some  Bus-hmen  tribes 
in  Soutb-West  Africa,  where 
better  food  conditions  prevail, 
are  scarcely  Dwarfs.  The  Bush- 
men and  Hottentots  are  obviously 
closely  inter-related  in  physical 
structure ;  but  I  can  see  no 
physical  features  (other  t  han 
dwarfishness)  which  are  obviously 
peculiar  to  both  Bushmen  and 
Congo  Pygmies,  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  large  and  often 
protuberant  eyes,  the  broad  flat 
no^^p  with  its  eiaggerated  cdce, 
tbe  long  upper  lip  and  but  slight 
degree  of  eversion  of  the  inner 
mucous  surface  of  the  lips,  the 
abundant  hair  on  head  and  body, 
relative  absence  of  wrinkles,  of 
steatopygy,  and  of  high,  pro- 
truding cheek-bones,  the  Congo 
Dwarf  ditt'ers  markedly  from  the 
Hot  ten  tot- Bushman  type.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  Congo 
Pygmies  intercalate  their  speech 
with  faucal  gasps  in  place  of 
guttural  coneionants,  but  this 
defect  in  pronunciation  need 
not  necessarily  contain  any  re- 
miniscence of  the  Bushman 
click.  There  is  one  language 
in  Eastern  Kquaforial  Africa  (in  the  German  sphere)  which  has 
the  Sandawi.  But  this,  though  it  may  be  a  rehc  of  extremely 
days,    when     the     ancestors    of    the    Hottentots    were    dwelling 
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in  East   Africa,  is   not   at    the   present  time  spoken   by  a  people   ofiFering 


marked    physical    resemblance    to    the    Congo    Pygmy    or   to   the    South 
African  Hottentot. 
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In  short,  it  would  seem  to  the  present  writer  that  there  is  at  present; 
no  evideDce  of    any   more   relationship    between   the   forest    Pygmies    of 


Eqnatorial  Africa  and  the  desert  Pygmies  of  South -Western  Africa 
than  the  fact  that  both  are  early  branches  of  the  Negro  stem  which 
probably  diverged  simultaneously  at  a  remote  period  from  the  Ethi- 
opian   stock — sharing    a   few    similar    features    in     common — the    one    to 
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hide  in  the  foresta  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Zambezi  watershed, 
and  the  other  to  range  over  the  prairies,  steppes,  and  deserts  of 
Eautern  and  Southern  Africa.  Perhaps  the  forest  Pygmies  of  to-day 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  West  African  Bantu  and  Nile  Negroes 
than  they  are  to  the  Bushman-Hottentot  group,  wliieh  last  is  a  section 
of  the  Negro  s'ub-speeies  somewhat  clearly  marked  off  and  separated  from 
other  Negro  races. 

Many  centuries  ago  these  stunted  little  Negroes — of  yellowish  skin  and 
somewhat  hairy  bodies,  of  large  heads,  and  of  noses  not  only  flat  but  with 
the  wings  much  developed,  and  rising  as  high  as  the  central  cartilage  of 
the  nose — mnst  have  been  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, sharing  these  wide  and  varied  territories  of  forest,  swamp,  steppe, 
and  park-land  with  the  prognathous  type  above  described.     At  the  present 


day,  however,  the  number  of  actual  typical  Pygmies  existing  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  is  very  small,  and  their  range  is  prolMbly  confined  to  a  belt 
of  forest  lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Semliki  Kiver,  and  perhaps  to 
the  dense  woods  on  the  south-east  shores  of  the  .Albert  Edward  Lake.  They 
are  much  more  abundant  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  in  whose  forests  they  exist 
in  a  more  or  less  undiluted  type  southwards  to  the  verge  of  Angola,  and 
north  and  norlh-west  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and  the  German 
Cameroons.  This  Pygmy  type  is  also  found  within  the  territory  of  the 
German  Cameroons,  and  in  the  interior  of  French  Congo  and  Gaboon. 
It  may  even  be  found  still  to  exist  in  very  remote  parts  of  British 
Nigeria. 

Dwarf  Negro  races  possibly  related  to  the  Congo  Pygmies  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jjuke  Stephanie,  in  North-Eastem  Africa,  while  the  Dwarf 
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type  also  makes  its  appearance  here  and  there  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Uganda  (in  the  forests  of  Kiagwe),  in  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 


Andorobo  (a  people  of  hunters  which,  in  half-servile  connection  with  the 
Masai,  wanders  over  the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Africa  between  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian   Ocean),  and  amongst  the  people 
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on  the   west  and  north   of  Mount  Elgon.'     No  doubt,  as  Africa  becomes 
more   closely    examined,   the    Pygmy    type   may    be    found    to    crop    up 


*  The  resombknce  of  the  Div.irf  types  in  West  Elgon  to  the  Congo  Pygmies  is 
unquestionable  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Dwarf  element  in  the  Doko  of  North-East 
Africa  and  the  Andcrobo  is  not  of  Busbman  characteristics. 
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elsewhere,  either  living 
as  a  separate  people 
or  reappearing  as  a  re- 
versionary type  in  tribes 
of  more  typical  Negro 
appearance  who  in  times 
past  have  absorbed  ante- 
cedent Dwarf  races. 

The  Pygmies  on  the 
verge  of  the  I'ganda 
Protectorate  offer  usually 
two  somewhat  distinct 
types  as  regards  the 
shin  colour,  one  being 
a  reddish  yeUow  and  the 
other  as  blach  as  an 
ordinary  Negro."  The 
reddish  yellow  type  has 
a  skin  which  in  tlie  dis- 
tance often  looks  dull, 
and  this  appearance 
arises  from  the  presence 
of  very  fine  downy  hodt/- 
hair.  This  hair  is  not 
unlike  the  Imiai/o  which 
covers  the  human  firtus 
about  a  month  bcfort' 
birth,  and  would  almo-t 
seem  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  futiil 
fharacter.  The  body- 
hair  in  question  is  short 
and  very  fine,  and  is  of 
a  yellowish  or  reddish 
tinge.  Where  it  grows 
to  any  length,  as  oc- 
casionally on  the  legs 
or  on  the  back,  though 

*  It  would  seem  ns  though 
the  pure-blooded  Pygmy  was  always  of  a  dirty  reddish  yellow  in  s^kiu  colour,  and  was 
invariably  covered  all  over  his  body  with  liglit- colon  red  downy  hair,  and  that  the  black 
type  appearing  amongst  these  Dwarf:*  is  due  to  intermisture  with  bigger  Negro  races. 
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it  mav  be  sHghtlj'"  crimiied  or  wavy,  it  is  certainly  not  tightly  curled. 
The  blacker  type  of  Pygmy  also  inclines  to  be  hairy  on  the  body,  but 
the  permanent  body-hair  in  his  case  is  closely  curled,  and  much  like  the 
hair    of   the   head,    though   thicker    and   more   bristly.      In    the   case  of 

the  yellowish  Pygmy, 
the  body-hair,  though 
only  apparent  on  close 
examination,  is  found  to 
grow  most  thickly  and 
markedly  on  the  back 
and  on  the  arms  and 
legs.  That  peculiarly 
human  feature,  thick 
hair  in  the  armpits  and 
in  the  pubic  region,  is 
also  present  in  the 
yellow  Pygmies,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the 
hair  in  these  parts  is 
quite  different  from  the 
fine  fleecy  down  on 
the  body,  and  resembles 
the  hair  on  the  bead, 
chest,  and  stomach  in 
the  black  Pygmy  type, 
which,  as  in  all  other 
Xegroes,  is  closely  curled. 
The  fine  body-hair  in 
the  yellow  Pygmies  is 
present  in  men,  women, 
and  children.  Tho 
women  of  the  yellow 
type  also  exhibit  faint 
traces  of  whiskers.  The 
males  of  the  yellow  and 
black  types  develop  a 
little  moustache,  and 
sometimes  quite  a  con- 
siderable beard.  I  have 
myself  only  seen  one 
Pygmy  with  a  beard  of 
any    size  —  perhaps    six 
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inches  long — but  in  con- 
versation with  these 
Dwarfs,and  with  Belgians 
who  had  visited  their 
country,  I  was  assured 
that  Vygmy  men  often 
grow  quite  considerable 
beards.  It  was  further 
told  to  me  that  the 
Pygmies  I  was  able  to 
examine  personally  were 
by  no  means  as  hairy 
as  otlier  examples  to  be 
met  with  further  away 
in  the  recesses  of  the 
Congo  Forest." 

One  physical  feature 
(already  alluded  to) 
which  is  common  to  all 
the  Pygmies,  whether 
black  or  yellow,  and  is 
peculiarly  characteristic 
of  this  group,  is  the 
shape  of  the  nose.  There 
is  scarcely  any  bridge 
to  this  organ,  the  end 
of  which  is  large  and 
flat ;  but  the  remark- 
able size  of  the  wings 
(the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
above  the  nostrils),  and 
the  fact  that  these  wings 
rise  almost  as  high  as  the 
central  ^lart  of  the  nose, 
differentiate  the  Pygmy 
markedly  from  other 
Negro  physiognomies. 

Some  of  these  Pygmies,  it  may  be  mentioned, 


ery  near  i 


*  I  would,  however,  advise  my  readers  to  be  on  their  gaard.  and  not  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  stories  of  very  hairy  Pygraies,  or  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
dUtinction  between  black-skinned  and  yellow-skinned  Dwarfs,  which  seems  to  he  the 
result  of  individual,  aod  not  tribal,  variation. 
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to  an  ordinary  under-sized  negro,  but  wherever  this  broad,  large-winged  nose 
is  seen,  the  individual  possessing  it  either  belongs  to  the  Pygmy-Prognathous 
group  by  birth,  or  is  a  member  of  a  superior  negro  tribe,  reverting  by 
atavism  to  this  primitive  stock.  Another  marked  feature  of  the  Pygmy- 
Prognathous  negroes  is 
the  long  upper  lip,  n 
distinctly  simian  char- 
acter. The  upper  lip 
is  not  largely  everted, 
as  in  the  ordinary  negro, 
nor  is  the  lower  lip 
perhaps  quite  so  much 
turned  outwards,  to  show 
its  inner  mucous  surface. 
^  ^V*^^l      ^^^^l^^^H*!  '^''^  ■moulh  is  large  and 

]  ^K    ^^B    ^^^^HJ^^^M  ape-iike,  the  diin  weak 

and  receding,  the  neck 
is  ordinarily  short  aud 
weak.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  the  hair  of 
the  head  is  of  the  closely 
curled  \egro  type,  but 
a  curious  feature  in  many 
of  these  Pygmies  (a 
feature,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  confined  to  the 
yellow-skinned  type)  is 
the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  head-hair  to  be 
reddish,  more  especially 
over  the  frontal  part  of 
the  head.  In  all  the 
red  or  yellow-skinned 
tyi^es  of  Pygmies  which 
I  have  seen,  I  have  never 
observed  head-hairwhich 
was  absolutely  black ; 
it  varies  in  colour  between  greyish  greenish  brown  and  reddish.  This  is 
illut-trated  in  my  coloured  drawing  of  two  Pygmies. 

In  the  blacker  type  of  Pygmy  the  hidlocka  sometimes  attain  considerable 
development  and  prominence,  recalling,  in  a  slight  degree,  a  feature  which 
is  pushed  to  an  extraordinary  exaggeration  in  the  Hottentot-Bushmen  race 


:900,  AND  WHOSE 
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of  South  Africa ;  but  the  yellow  Pygmy  (to  judge  from  those  which  I  have 
seen)  not  only  never  lias  this  feature  exaggerated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  rather  to  a  poor  development  of  the  buttocks,  this  adding  considerably 


to  his  simian  appearance ;  for,  as  the  late  Professor  Owen  pointed  out,  the 
anthropoid  apes  are  "  bird-rumped,"  without  the  great  development  of  the 
gluteal  musclee  characteristic  of  man,  and  caused  by  his  erect  carriage  of 
the  body. 
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A  Pygmy's  arms  are  proportionately  longer  and  the  legs  proportionately- 
shorter  than  in  well-developed  Negroes,  Europeans,  and  Asiastics.  The  feet 
are  large,  and  the  toes  comparatively  longer  than  in  the  higher  races. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  Dwarfs  for  the  four  smaller  toes  of  the 
foot  to  diverge  somewhat  from  the  big  toe,  and  when  the  feet  are  firmly 
planted  together,  the  two  big  toes  turn  inwards  towards  each  other. 
Although  these  peculiarities  of  the  foot  are  often  strongly  marked  in  the 
Congo  Dwarfs,  they  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  other  Negro  types,  and 
must  not  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Pygmies.  These  Dwarfs  are  adroit 
in  climbing,  and  to  a  slight  extent  make  use  of  their  feet  in  grasping- 
branches  between  the  big  toe  and  the  rest  of  the  toes. 

The  average  height  of  the  Pygmy  men  whom  I  measured  was  about 
4  feet  9  inches;  the  average  height  of  the  women  about  4  feet  ft 
inches.  One  male  Pygmy  was  a  little  over  5  feet;  another,  an  elderly 
man,  was  scarcely  4  feet  2  inches  in  height.  One  adult  woman  only 
measured  4  feet.* 

Before  concluding  this  description  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
Pygmies,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  even  when  forced  to  keep  them- 
selves clean  (they  never  wash  naturally),  they  exhale  from  their  skins 
a  most  offensive  odour  midway  between  the  smell  of  a  monkey  and  of 
a  Negro. 

The  Pygmies  apparently  have  no  language  peculiar  to  their  race,  but 
merely  speak  in  a  more  or  less  corrupt  form  the  language  of  the  other 
Negro  tribes  nearest  to  them,  with  whom  they  most  associate.  One  group 
of  the  Pygmies  on  the  borders  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  dwelling  more 
or  less  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  speaks  the  Bantu  jargon  of  the  Babira 
or  forest  Negroes.  The  Pygmies  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
on  the  border  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Mbuba  language,  a  non-Bantu  tongue  in  which  I  can  trace 
no  affinities  to  any  other  great  group  of  Negro  languages,  though  it  is 
related  to  Momfu,  a  tongue  spoken  on  the  Upper  Welle.  The  Dwarf 
pronunciation  of  the  Mbuba  language  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the 
Bambuba  themselves.  It  consists  mainly  in  the  substitution  for  certain 
consonants,  such  as  *'  k,"  of  a  curious  gasp  or  hiatus,  a  sound  which 
occasionally  approaches  a  click,  and  at  other  times  has  a  rasping,  faucal 
explosion  like  the  Arabic  "  ain  "  ( £ ).  They  also  have  a  pecidiar  singing 
intonation  of  the  voice  when  speaking  which  is  noteworthy.  It  consists 
usually  in  beginning  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  on  a  low  note,  raising  the 

*  The  Belgians  at  Fort  Mbeni  gave  me  the  height  measarements  of  four  males 
and  two  female  Pygniies  which  they  had  taken.  These  amounted  to  (in  English 
measures)  5  feet  1  inch,  4  feet  6^  inches,  4  feet  5^  inches,  4  feet  4^  inches  for  the 
four  males,  and  4  feet  0}  inch  and  4  feet  1  inch  for  the  women. 
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voice  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  lowering  it  again  on   the  last.     It 
is  almost  a  chant,  and  expressed  in  musical  notation  would  appear  thus  : — 


-li^S- 


Their  pronunciation  is  singularly  staccato,  every  syllable  being  distinctly 
and  separately  uttered  in  a  voice  which  is  nearly  always  low  and  melodious. 
The  vowel  sounds  are  broad  and  simple — a,  5,  i,  w,  il,  u,  and  ii  (pronounced  in 
vulgar  English  spelling  ah,  ay,  ee,  oh, 
aw,  00 :  ii  is  the  F'reneh  u).  Tbe 
Dwarfs  are  singularly  quick  at  i)icking 
up  languages.  These  that  .stayed  with 
me  at  Entebbe  in  1900  arrived  in  January 
unable  to  apeak  any  tongue  but  their 
own  Mbuba  dialect.  When  they  left 
Uganda  to  return  to  the  Congo  Forest 
in  May,  they  could  all  prattle  in 
Kiswahili  and  in  Luganda,  and  we  were 
able  thus  to  converse  with  one  another 
A  little  Dwarf  woman  who  bad  resided 
for  some  six  years  at  Kampala  amongst. 
the  Swahili  porters  s[>oke  perfect  Kiswahili 
with  an  absolute  grammatical  correctness. 
Have  the  Pygmies  any  alioriginal 
tongue  of  their  own  ?  No  clear  sign 
of  it  has  yet  appeared.  Travellers  who 
have  written  down  the  language  spoken 
by  tbe  forest  Pygmies  between  lUiweii- 
zori  and  the  Cameroons,  the  Nyam- 
Nyam  country  and  the  Ka:ini,  have  only 
succeeded    in    showing   that   the    Dwarfs 

spoke  the  language  oi  their  nearest  neighbours  among  the  big  agricultural 
Negroes.  The  language  of  Schweinfurtli's  Akka  turned  out  to  be  only 
Manbettu;  Stanley's,  Wissmann's,  Wolf's,  Franrois's,  Kund's  Pygmies 
all  talked  the  Bantu  dialect,  debased  or  archaic,  of  the  Bantu  Negroes 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  There  remained,  however,  the  Pygmies  of  the 
Semliki  and  L'pper  Ituri  forests,  along  the  Nile-Congo  water-parting.  Dr. 
Stublmann  collected  a  few  of  tbeir  words,  and  thought  for  a  moment  he 
had  hit  on  the  long-looked-for  discovery  of  a  Pygmy  language,  unlike  any 
of  the  neighbouring  forms  of  speech,  until  he  discovered  tbe  dialect  the  little 
people  were  si>eaking  was  almost  identical  with  the  language  of  the  big 
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agricultural  Jlbuba  and  .Moinfii  Negroes,  a  forest  race  of  uot  particularly  low 
tjpe  which  inliabits  the  crest  of  the  Congo-Nile  water-parting,  from  the 
up(>er  streams  of  the  Kibale  (Welle)  to  the  .Semliki  Valley.     I,  in  a  measure, 


repeated  the  same  discovery  and  diiappointment.  1  set  myself  to  work  to 
write  down  the  language  sjioken  by  tlie  Pygmies  of  tSie  Semliki  Forest 
(knowing  nothing  then  of  Dr.  Stuhlmann's  researches),  and  compiled  the 
long  vocabulary  which  api>ears  in  Chapter  XX.     "  Here,"  I  thought,  "  is  the 
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original  Pygmy  langoage."     But  when,  in  the  Congo  Forest,  I  proceeded  to 
write  down  the  Mbuba  tongue,  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Pygmy  language 


became  at  once  apparent,     Tliere  do  remain,  it  is  Irue,  a  few  words  peculiar 
to  the   Dwarfs,   and    these   may   constitute   fragments   of  their   alwriginal 
«peecli.     Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that  Mbuba  was  their  original  and 
VOL.  u.  5 
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the  beasts  and  Ktnie  of  the  birds  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Drawing, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  was  a  very  early  development  of  the  gesture 
language,  and  may  have  been  practised  by  the  earliest  human  prototy])eB 
almost  before  tliey  could  articnlate  a  definite  speech.  But  though  the 
I'ygmy  lias  tliis  innate  appreciation  of  form  in  him,  he  has  in  his  natural 
state  but  Utile  ajiprecintion  of  colour,  and  ignores  personal  decoration. 
Almost  alone  among  African  races,  lie  neither  tattoos  nor  scars  his  body, 
he  fti/oriis  kimfelf  inlk  nuth'i-ng  (wears  no  ear-rings,  necklace,  bracelet, 
waist-belt,  or  anklet),  unless  it  may  he  finger-rings  of  iron — and  these 
have  proliablv  heen  iiorrowed  of  late  from  his  bigger  and  more  civilised 
friends,  the  .Mhulxi  and  Baauilia  cultivators.'     The  males  of  all  the  Congo 


Pygmies 


both  sexes  had  their 

vpjier  incisor  Uflh  and 

'pened  to  a 

nf,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  IJabira  and  Upi)er 

igo  tribes.  In  their 
forest  homes  they  often 
go  nakfd,  both  men  and 
women  ;  yet  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers  they 
don  a  small  covering — 
the  men  a  small  piece 
of  genet,  monkey,  or 
antelope  skin,  or  a  wisp 
of  bark-cloth,  and  the 
women  leaves  or  bark- 
clolh — over  the  pudenda. 
They  lell  me  that  in  the 
fore^t  they  wear  nothing, 
but  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Pygmy  men  struck 
me  as  l>eing  so  callously 
and  unconsciously  naked 
as  (he  Nilotic  Negroes, 

*  Soiiio  of  the  I'ygmies, 
Jiov-i'viT,  do  imitate  the 
iisripidtiiral  Slltubft  and 
Itnliira  Negroes  in  |uercing 
their  u|i|ier  liiis  with  holes 
into  wliidi  they  thnist  small 
(jviills,  noilulcs  of  qunrtz,  or 
oven  flowers. 
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They  have  practically 
7W>  religion,  and  no  trace 
of  spirit-  or  ancestor- 
worship.  They  have  some 
idea  that  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain  are  the 
manifestations  of  aPower, 
an  Entity  in  the  heavens, 
but  a  bad  Power ;  and 
when  (reluctantly)  in- 
duced to  talk  on  the 
subject,  they  shake  tlieir 
beads  and  clack  their 
tongues  in  disapproval, 
for  the  mysterious  Some- 
thing in  the  heavens 
occasionally  slays  their 
comrades  with  his  fire 
(lightning).  They  have 
little  or  no  belief  in  a 
life  after  death,  but 
eomelimes  think  vaguely 
that  their  dead  relations 
live  again  in  the  form 
of  the  red  bush-pig, 
whose  strange  bristles  are 
among  the  few  brightly 
coloured  objects  that  at- 
tract their  attention. 

They  have  no  settled 
government  OT  hereditary 
chief,  merely  clustering 
round  an  able  hunter  or 

cunning  fighter,  and  accepting  him  as  law-giver  for  the  time.  Marriuge 
iB  only  the  purchase  of  a  girl  Irom  her  father;  polygamy  depends 
on  the  extent  of  their  barter  good^:,*  hut  there  is,  nevertheless,  much 
attachment  between  husband  and  wife,  and  they  ap^jear  to  be  very  fond  of 
their  children.  Women  generally  g-ive  birth  to  their  offspring  in  the 
foreat,  severing  the  navel  string  with  their  teeth,  and  burying  the  placenta 
in  the  ground.  The  dead  are  usually  bu.i-ifd  in  dug  graves,  and  if  men  of 
any  importance,  food,  tobacco,  and  weapons  are  buried  with  the  corpse. 
*  Such  as  honey,  akina,  arrow-heads,  tobacco. 
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The  Dwarfs  keep  no  domestic  animals  except  (and  this  not  everywhere) 
prick-eared,  fox-yellow  dogs  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  Bambuba, 
Momfu,  and  other  tribes  to  the  north.  They  never  till  the  graicnd,  nor 
cultivate  any  food  plant.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  tobacco  smoking, 
and  will  also  take  the  herb  as  snuflF.  The  pipes  they  use  are  either 
earthenware  bowls  obtained  in  trade  from  their  big  neighbours,  or  the 
stem  of  a  banana  leaf.  This  is  also  a  pipe  in  use  among  the  Bakonjo 
of  Kuwenzori,  and  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  regards  food,  I  have  already  instanced  the  meat  of  beasts  and  birds 
which  they  obtain  in  the  chase.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  cannibals — 
they  repudiate  the  idea  with  horror.  They  eat  the  grubs  of  bees  and  certain 
beetles,  flying  termites,  and  [)0ssibly  some  other  insects,  honey,  mushrooms, 
many  kinds  of  roots,  wild  beans,  fruits,  and,  in  short,  whatever  vegetable 
food  is  palatable  to  man,  and  })rocurable  by  other  means  than  cultivation. 
Of  course  they  like  to  obtain  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  or  bananas  from  their 
more  civilised  agricultural  neighbours.  They  eat  their  vegetable  food  raw; 
but  where  they  live  in  friendly  proximity  to  agricultural  negroes,  they 
borrow  earthenware  pots  and  boil  leaves,  roots,  and  beans  over  a  fire.  Meat 
is  broiled  in  the  ashes.  This  is  their  only  form  of  cooking  when  untouched 
with  outer  culture. 

It  is  said  that  the  wild  Dwarfs  (i.e.,  those  that  are  thus  uninfluenced  by 
their  more  civilised  neiglibours)  are  unable  to  make  fire  for  themselves 
by  the  usual  process  of  the  wooden  drill,  or  any  other  means.  The  tradition 
among  the  forest  negroes  to  the  north  is  that  several  centuries  ago,  when 
their  ancestors  penetrated  into  the  great  forest,  the  Dwarfs  were  without 
the  use  of  fire,  and  ate  their  food  raw.  Nowadays  (it  is  said)  the  "  wild  " 
Dwarfs,  when  requiring  to  renew  their  fires,  obtain  smouldering  brands  from 
their  nearest  neighbours  among  the  agricultural  negroes,  or  steal  the  same 
from  plantation  fires.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  the  Pygmies 
and  other  early  forms  of  man  may  have  known  and  used  fire  in  these 
tropical  forest- lands  before  they  learnt  to  make  it  for  themselves.  On  an 
average,  I  should  say,  lightning  sets  fire  to  dry  stumps  and  branches,  or 
to  huts,  about  three  times  a  year  in  every  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 
Fire  thus  descending  from  heaven  may  spread  wherever  there  is  fuel  to 
meet  it.  In  savannah  regions  bush  fires  may  thus  be  started.  Man  would 
first  be  attracted  to  the  wake  of  the  blaze  bv  the  roasted  remains  of 
lizards,  snakes,  locusts,  rats,  and  other  small  or  large  mammals  surprised 
by  the  conflagration.  From  this  source  he  might  learn  to  [perpetuate  fire 
for  his  own  sake  long  before  the  chipping  of  flints  over  moss  or  the  earliest 
attem])ts  at  boring  holes  with  pointed  sticks  gave  him  a  clue  to  the 
manufacture  of  flame. 

Some   Pygmies   dwelling   near   the   Semliki  River   are   apparently   now 
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able  to  shape  iron  implements  and  weaimns,  though  from  all  accouiitit 
they  seem  unable  themselves  to  smelt  iron.  They  obtain  the  pig-meta! 
from  their  bigger  neighbours  by  negotiation,  and  then  forge  it  into  the 
required  forms.'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  Dwarf  tribes 
in  the  very  far  interior  of  the  forest  do  not  even  use  iron,  but  entirely 
confine  themselves  to  weapons  and  implements  made  of  sharpened  wood, 
reeds,  or  palm  shreds.  It  is  also  probable  that  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  now  use  iron  for  their  axes,  knives,  daggers,  and  arrow-heads,  the  use 
of  this  metal  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  that  all  the  Pygmies  of  the 
Congo  Forest  until  a  few  huudred  years  ago  (when  they  were  forced  more 


into  contact  with  the  bigger  agricultural  negroes  from  the  north  and  south 
through  the  invasion  of  the  Congo  Forest)  were  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  metals.  I  do  not  think  there  has  l>een  yet  found  amongst  them  any  trace 
of  stone  or  flint  implements. 

Their  houses  are  curious  little  structures  not  more  than  three  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  roughly  circular  in  shape.  These  huts  are  made  by  planting 
the  lower  ends  of  long,  flexible  branches  into  the  soil,  bending  over  the 
vithe   or  branch   until  its   upper  point  is  also  thrust   into   the  soil,  thus 

*  This  is  what  the  Pygmies  tell  me ;  but  Dr.  Stuhimann,  who  lias  carefully  observed 
them,  denies  that  tlicy  use  a  forge  in  any  way.  He  says  tliey  purchase  their  iron  arrow- 
heads and  knives  from  their  neighbours,  the  agricultural  forest  Negroes. 
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describing  a  flatteoed  eemi-circle.  At  the  top  or  apex  of  the  hut  these 
nithes  of  the  framework  cross  one  another,  or  occasiunally  the  withes  may 
be  bent  over,  the  one  parallel  to  the  other,  thus  forming  a  somewhat  oblong 


tunnel.  But  the  round  hut  is  the  eoTiimouev  shape.  Withes,  reed  Btalks, 
or  thin  branches  are  fastened  horizontaliv  against  the  circular  framework 
to  receive  the  thatch,  which  is  composed  of  quantities  of  large  leaves, 
principally  the  leaves  of  a  zingilieraceou^  plant  (Phryniutn?)  allied  to  the 
b^^nana.  Sometimes  these  leaves  may  be  affixed  in  circles  by  bending  back 
the  lower  third  of  the  leaf  over  the  horizontal  withes,  and  pinning  the 
folded  leaf  by  wooden  splinters,  thus  fonning  a  rough  "tiling"  of  over- 
lapping leaves.  In  any  eai^e  the  Pygmy  has  only  got  to  throw  on  enough 
leaves  over  his  roof  to  ensure  a  fair  protection  witliin  from  the  tropical  rains, 
A  small  hole  near  the  bottom  is  left  uncovered,  and  through  this  the  Pygmy 
crawls  on  all  fours.  There  is  usually  one  hut  to  each  grown-up  person,  man 
or  woman,  though  huslwind  and  wife  will  ?onjetimes  share  the  same  hut. 
Tiny  little  huts  are  usually  made  for  each  weaned  child. 

Their  musicni  instruments  appear  to  consist  mainly  of  small  drums  made 
of  sections  of  hollowed  tree-trunk  covered  with  lizard  or  antelope  skin. 
They  also,  however,  have  trumfiets  made  from  the  boms  of  antelopes  or  the 
tusks  of  small  elephants.  Where  they  dwell  near  tribes  of  superior  culture, 
they  like  to  borrow  or  obtain  stringed  bowa  or  other  stringed  instruments, 
which  they  twang  with  great  gusto.  As  the  Dwarfs  do  not  understand  the 
art  of  Iwisting  fibres  or  gut  into  string,  their  own  bows  are  not  suited  to 
be  musical  instruments,  became  they  are  fitted  with  long  strips  of  the  rind 
of  the  midribs  of  palm  fronds  instead  of  gut  or  string. 
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This  little  people  ia  evidently  innately  musical,  although  so  uninventive 
as  regards  insfrmnents.  They  have  mauy  different  songa,  some  of 
which  have  a  melody  obvious  even  to  European  ears,  a  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  a  solo  part  and  a  chorus.  The  men's  voices  are  alto,  or  a  high 
tenor:  the  little  women  sing  in  the  shrillest  soprano.  The  men  often 
hum  a  tune  with  their  closed  lips  in  accomiianiment  to  one  of  their  number 
who  is  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  They  sometimes  prefer  to  give  musical 
performances  seated  (as  in  the  illustration,  where  they  have  borrowed 
instruments  from  our  camp),  two  or  three  thumping  drums,  all  sin>ring, 
and  most  of  them  accomi>anying  the  song  with  the  drollest  movementa  of 
the  head,  arms,  and  body.  They  will,  in  fact,  "dance"  aitting  down, 
rolling  their  heads,  atriking  the  ground  with  their  elbows  or  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh,  twitching  and  wagging  their  round  bellies  and  rooking  their 
whole  body  backwards  and  forwards,  and  all  with  an  irresistible  rhythm  and 
bright-eyed  merriment.  Their  upright  dances  are  also  full  of  variety, 
differing  thus  from  the  dull  monotony  of  movement  which  characterises 
most  Negro  dancing.  On  these  occasions  their  gestures  are  almost  graceful 
(in  some  dances)  and  "  stagey,"  irresistibly  recalMtig  (in  unconscious  jjarody) 
the    marionette    action   and   affected    poses    of   the    short -kilted,  brawny- 
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limbed  Italian  ballet-dancers  still  to  be  found  wearying  London  audiences 
at  the  Opera  and  in  Leicester  Square.  One  at  least  of  the  Dwarf  dances  ie 
grossly  indecent   in    what  it  simulates,   although  it  is    danced    reverently 
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and  as  if  the  original  motif  had  been  forgotten  and  the  gestures  and 
writhiDgs  were  merely  traditional.  Actually  I  never  noticed  any  liking  for 
deliberate  indecency  on  the  part  of  these  Pygmies,  who  should  certainly  be 


described  as  strictly  observing  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  perhaps  rather 
punctiliously.  Amongst  themselves  they  are  said  to  be  very  moral.  Their 
women,  however,  soon  degenerate  into  immorality  when  they  come  into 
contact  with  Sudane:-e  or  Wwaliilis,  Kut  even  then  they  obsen-e  outward 
decorum  and  assume  an  affectation  of  prudishness. 

I  have  referred  already  to  the  agricultural  forest  negroes  who  dwell 
alongside  the  Dwarfs.  Native  traditions,  as  recorded  by  Schweinfnrth  and 
Junker  and  other  early  explorers  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  region  of  the  Congo 
watershed,   would   seem  to  show    that    the   Congo   Dwarfs  were   far   more 
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Abandant  and  powerful  in  former  times,  and  inhabited  many  regions  along 
the  water-parting  of  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile,  where  they  are 
no  longer  seen.  The  belief  of  the  present  writer  is,  as  already  expressed, 
that  the  black  Negroes  of  ordinary  stature,  who  entered  Africa  from  the 
direction  of  Arabia  after  the  invasion  of  the  continent  by  a  dwarf  yellowish 
Negro  type,  spread  at  first  due  west  from  the  Nile  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  due  south  beyond  the  Nile  sources  down  the  eastern  half 
of  Africa,  being  for  a  Joug  time  repelled  from  any  south-western  extension 
by  the  dense  forests  of  the  Congo  liasin  and  of  that  part  of  the  Nile 
watershed  abutting  thereon.  The  pressure  of  Ilnmitic  and  negroid  races 
from  the  north  and  north-east  forced  in  time  the  big  blaek  Negroes  to 
advance  into  the  Congo  Forest  from  variou.i  jioints:  from  Tanganyika  and 
its  northern  Rift  Valley,  westwai-ds  and  north-westwards;  fronj  the  basin 
of  the  Shari  and  the  region  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal,  southwards  and  south- 
«aflt  wards. 

The  best  distinction  to  draw  between  the  full-sized  agricultural  forest 
negroes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  negroes  on  the  other 
is  that  the  former  till  the  soil  and  cultivate  food  plants,  are  "  agricultural " ; 


and  the  others  are  not.  These  agricultural  negroes  are  of  decidedly  mixed 
stock,  some  of  them  showing  traces  of  the  recent  infusion  of  Hamitic  blood, 
side  by  side  with  Pygmy-Prognathous  characteristics;   many  belonging  to 
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the  Bantu  stock  (wliich  is  an  ancient  blend  of  West  African  Negro  and 
Hamite) ;  others  connected  with  the  Mafibettu  (Mombuttu),  Nj'am-Nvam, 
and  Madi — all  these,  again,  being  races  variously  composed  of  crosses 
between  the  Nilotic  and  West  African  Negroes,  dashed  with  Hamite  and 
Nubian,  In  language  the  forest  Negroes  of  the  Uganda  borderland  and 
the  adjoining  territory  of  (he  Congo  Free  State  belong  to  two  unclassified 
groups  (Lendu  and  Mornfii) — tongues  very  distantly  allied  to  Mafibettu 
and  Madi — and  to  two  di^stinct  divisions  of  the  Bantu  language  family,  the 
Kibira  section   and  the   Lihuku   (divided   into   two  very  distinct  dialects, 


fppp-' 


Kuamba  and  Lihvanuiiia,  or  I^ihuku).  The  names  of  the  tribes  of  forest 
Negroes  coming  under  this  purview  are  the  Lendu  and  Bambcba  (or 
Mbuba);  the  Bahira  (Bagbira,  Bavira),  with  their  different  cognomens  of 
Basongora,  Badumbo,  Bandesama,  Bandusuma,  Babus^ese,  Ka^^inda,  etc. ;  and 
the  Baamba,  with  the  allied  BiUuiku  (Babvauuina), 

The  I,endu  form  a  dit-tinet  group  somewhat  by  themselves',  and  so  do 
the  Bambuha."  The  last-named  are  closely  connected  in  origin  with  the 
Momfu  tribe  which  dwell  about  the  northern  sources  of  the  Welle. 
Linguistically   speaking,    I    have   not   as   yet    been   able   to   trace    marked 


*  Or  perhaps  n: 
neighbours. 


:e  properly  the  "  Mbiiba,"    "  Ba- "  is  the  plural  prefix  ot  their  Bantu 
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affinities  between  the  Lendu  and  the  Mbuba  languages  and  any  other 
well-known  group  of  African  tongues.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  they  are 
more  connected  with  the  Madi  group  than  any  other.  Fhysically  speaking, 
both  tribes  offer  some  diversity  of  type.  Amongst  the  l-endu  oue 
occasionally  sees  individuals  with  almost  Hamttic  physiognomy,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  mixture  with  the  Ranyoro  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  Others,  again,  among  the  l.endu  offer  a  physical  tyi>e  resembling 
the  Pygmies  and  the  Uauande.  There  is  considerable  correwjHindence  in 
body  measurements  between  the  I^ndu  people  and  the  Pygmy-Prognathous 
group.      On   the  whole,   however,  the  faces  met  with   amongst   the    l^ndu 


are  more  (-leasing  than  among  (he  other  forest  frihps.  The  Lendu  inhabit 
the  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  southern  half  of  1-ake  Albert. 
This  country  is  mainly  gra'^sy  upland,  but  part  of  it  where  tlie  land  slo])ea 
towards  the  Congo  li;i!-in  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  in  many  of  their 
affinities,  physical  and  ethnologiciil,  the  I^ndu  are  more  closely  allied  to 
the  forest  tribes  than  to  the  jieople  of  the  >"ile  Valley.  Their  neighlwura 
in  this  direction  are  the  Alulu,  or  Aluru,  who  will  lie  treated  of  in  that 
section  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  Nilotic  Negroes.  To  the  south  the 
I^endu  go  by  the  name  of  "IiCga,"  or  "Balega,"  Why  this  name  should  be 
given  to  or  assumed  by  them  in  the  Upi>er  Semliki  Valley  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.     It  is  the  name  lielonging  to  a  tril>e  of  Bantu-speaking 
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people  who  dwell  to  the 
north-west  of  the  north 
end  of  Tanganyika,  in 
that  part  of  the  Congo 

Forest  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Ruanda 
country.  Possibly  the 
real  Balega  once  halted 
in  one  of  their  migra- 
tions at  the  south  end 
of  Lake  Albert,  and  a 
remnant  of  them  which 
was  conquered  by  the 
invading  Lendu  has  (>er- 
petoHted  its  name  though 
it  has  lost  the  use  of  a 
Bantu  language.  The 
I.endu  as  a  race  have 
come  into  rather  pro- 
minent notice  lately, 
because  they  became  to 
a  great  extent  enslaved 
by  the  soldiers  of  Emin 
Pnslia's  Equatorial  Pro- 
vince when  these 
Sudanese  were  driven  by 
the  Madhist  invasion  of 
the  equatorial  Nile  re- 
gions to  take  refuge  in 
the  wild  countries  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Albert ; 
and  when  the  Sudanese 
were  transferred  to 
'-"'^^'"  Uganda    by    Captain 

Lugaid  they  brought 
witli  them  hundreds  of  J,eiidu  followers,  who  now  form  thriving  colonieii 
at  Mengo  and  Entebbe. 

Like  almost  all  races  in  this  part  of  Africa,  the  migration  of  the 
Lendu  has  been  more  or  less  from  north  to  south.  Emin  Pasha  used 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Lendu  had  come  from  the  north-east, 
and  were  the  original  inhnliitants  of  Unyoro,  having  been  ejected  from 
that  country   and   driven   beyond   the   Albert  Nyanza   by  the   subsequent 
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invasions  of  Nilotic  Negroes,  Bahima  (Gala),  and  Bantu.  But  the 
general  tradition  among  the  Lendu  themselves  is  that  they  came  from 
the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  were  forced  by  other 
tribes  pressing  on  them  from  the  north  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
plateau  countries  to  the  west  of  Lake  Albert.  Here  they  found  the 
Dwarfs  (as  already  related)  existing  in  numbers.  Tliey  drove  the  Dwarfs 
out  of  the  grass  country  of  the  high  plateau,  and  then,  again,  being 
attacked  by  the  Aluru  and  the  Kanyoro,  the  Lendu  were  forced  to  enter 
the  forest,  which  to  a  great  extent  they  inhabit  at  the  present  day, 
living  in  fairly  amicable  relations  with  the  Pygmies,  the  Mbuba,  and  the 
Bantu- speaking  forest  folk. 

I  have  already  stated  that  examples  of  the  so-called  Lendu  are  of  a 
distinctly  superior  physical  type,  with  almost  Hamitic  features,  and  I 
attribute  this  to  mingling  with  or  receiving  settlers  from  Unyoro  and  the 
Nile  countries.  But  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  Lendu  [>opulation,  both  Dr. 
Stuhhnann  and  Dr.  Shrubsall  (who  has  contributed  a  most  valuable  analysis 
of  my  anthropometrical  observations)  considered  that  they  showed  distinct 
signs  of  affinity  to  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  type.  No  doubt  the  explanation 
is  that  some  ordinary  race  of  Sudanese  Negroes  came  down  from  the  north 
and  mingled  so  much  with  the  Pygmies,  whom  they  superseded,  as  to 
absorb  manv  of  their  i)hvsical  characteristics.  Dr.  Shrubsall  classes  the 
Lendu  with  the  Pygmy  group  as  regards  some  of  the  measurements  of  the 
head  and  body.  The  jjhi/sical  char  act  eristics  of  this  tyi)e  of  Lendu  are 
shared  by  many  of  the  Baamba,  Bahuku,  and  Babira  people  of  the  forest 
borderland,  though  all  these  three  tribes  speak  Bantu  languages.  They 
may  be  described  briefly  as  a  gr(  at  want  of  proportion  between  the  mass 
of  the  body,  and  the  short,  feeble  legs  which  support  it.  Were  not  my 
photographs  there  to  attest  the  proof,  it  would  be  thought,  if  they  were 
drawings,  that  the  artist  had  in  serious  error  attributed  limbs  to  the  torso 
which  were  three  times  too  small.  The  arms  are  long,  the  face  is  not 
generally  so  simian  in  appearance  as  among  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  group, 
yet  the  nose,  by  its  broad  ti[)  and  large  raised  wings,  often  shows  affinity 
with  the  forest  Dwarfs.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  usually  a  dirty  chocolate- 
brown.  The  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  possible,  and  its  length  is  added 
to  by  the  addition  of  string,  so  that  the  face  is  often  surrounded  by  a  mop 
of  little  plaits,  which  are  loaded  with  greese,  clay,  or  red  camwood.  There  is 
a  scrubbv  beard  on  the  face  of  everv  nian  of  t went  v-five  vears  and  upwards. 
Most  of  the  Lendu  young  men,  like  all  the  forest  folk  round  them,  bore  the 
upper  lip  with  from  two  to  eight  holes.  Into  these  holes  are  thrust  rounded 
pencils  of  quartz  or  sections  of  the  stems  of  reeds,  or  small  brass  rings  may 
pass  comi)letely  through  the  upper  lip.  The  Pygmies  also  have  their  lips 
bored  in  this  fashion,  and  sometimes  stick    small  flowers  into  the   holes. 
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The  men  practise  circumcision,  but  they  are  not  given  to  knocking  out 
any  of  their  front  teeth,  which  is  such  a  widespread  custom  in  varying 
degrees  amongst  the  Nile  Negroes  and  some  of  the  adjoining  Bantu  tribes. 
As  regards  clothing,  the  women  often  go  perfectly  naked,  and  at  most, 
even  on  the  confines  of  civilisation,  wear  a  small  bunch  of  leaves  tucked 
into  a  girdle.  The  men  do  not  generally  affect  complete  nudity,  and  are 
seldom  seen  without  at  any  rate  a  small  piece  of  bark-cloth,  which  is 
passed  through  their  string  girdle  in  front  and  brought  back  between 
the  legs  to  the  string  girdle  at  the  back.  Mantles  of  monkey  skin 
are  often  added,  especially  on  the  lofty  regions,  where  the  climate  can 
become  at  times  very  cold.  A  string  to  which  amulets  or  little  medicine- 
horns  are  attached  is  worn  by  everv  man. 

The  huts  of  the  Lendu  seem  more  to  resemble  those  of  the  Aluru  and 
Nile  people  than  the  dwellings  of  the  forest  folk  in  that  the  thatch  is 
generally  of  grass  and  disposed  in  overlapping  rings  like  flounces.  The 
doorway,  however,  is  prolonged  into  a  porch,  a  condition  very  characteristic 
of  the  huts  in  the  forest.  The  fireplace  is  in  tlie  middle,  there  is  one 
bedstead  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  hut  opposite  the  doorway,  and  generally 
another  bedstead  (for  a  wife)  inside  a  little  enclosure  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  reed  screen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  interior.  The  Lendu  do  not 
appear  to  be  cannibals.  Their  food  consists  of  grain  (maize  and  sorghum), 
beans,  collocasia  arums,  and  various  kinds  of  spinach  grown  in  their 
plantations,  of  bananas  (when  they  live  near  the  forest),  and  of  the 
produce  of  their  herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle.  As  regards  dor/cestic 
animals,  a  few  of  the  Lendu  far  away  from  tlie  All^ert  Nyanza  still  possess 
cattle  (it  is  said).  Those  dwelling  in  the  forest  keep  none,  and  those 
anywhere  near  the  Semliki  Vallev  or  the  slion^s  of  Lake  Albert  have  lost 
their  cattle  at  the  hands  of  the  J^anyoro.  They  keep  goats,  often  of  a 
long-haired  variety,  sheep,  and  fowls,  besides  luu-iali  dogs,  which  they  use 
in  hunting.  Slain  animals  are  roughly  cut  up,  and  large  pieces  of  flesh 
with  the  hair  still  adhering  to  the  skin  are  roasted  over  the  fire.  The  Lendu 
are  fond  of  hunting. 

They  are  adroit  in  b(i8kd-inaki)ig  and  niat-weavhvj.  They  plait  baskets 
in  such  large  quantities  that  they  use  them  as  articles  of  barter  with  other 
races  less  well  supplied.  They  make  pottery  which  resembles  somewhat 
closely  the  types  found  in  Uganda  and  in  the  Nile  Province.  Their  musical 
instruments  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  l^ganda,  and  have  the  same 
origin — namely,  from  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Dr.  Stuhlmann  in 
his  notes  on  these  people  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonious 
way  in  which  the  huts  are  built,  the  men  undertaking  definite  portions  of 
the  work  and  the  women  the  rest.  Stuhlmann  states  that  when  a  house 
is  built  it  is  the  husband  who  must  first  introduce  fire. 
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As  regards  the  union  of  the  seoces,  it  would  appear  as  though  among 
the  Lendu  there  was  a  certain  freedom  of  intercourse  among  the  young 
men  and  young  women  before  marriage.  When  a  young  man  is  satisfied 
that  a  girl  with  whom  he  has  had  intercourse  would  suit  him  as  a  wife, 
he  makes  a  formal  demand  for  her,  accompanying  it  by  a  gift  of  hoes  and 
goats  to  the  girl's  father.  The  latter  almost  invariably  consents,  and  the 
marriage  then  takes  place  amidst  much  drinking  of  beer  and  eating  of 
flesh.  The  young  couple,  once  the  bride  has  been  brought  to  the  home 
of  the  husband's  parents,  must  remain  in  their  hut  and  its  adjoining 
courtyard  for  a  period  of  a  month.  After  the  married  jmir  have  entered 
into  their  house,  before  the  husband  con.sum mates  the  marriage  he  must 
first  sacrifice  a  fowl  to  the  ancestor  spirit  of  the  village. 

At  a  birih  no  men  are  allowed  to  go  near  the  but  where  the  woman  is 
about  to  be  delivered  except  the  husband  and,  perhaps,  the  witch  doctor, 
and  only  then  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  parturition.  These 
are  not  allowed  to  help  in  the  delivery  unless  there  are  complications, 
but  the  witch  doctor  makes  a  sacrifice  of  fowls  and  anoints  the  woman's 
forehead  with  the  blood.  The  woman  is  usually  delivered  in  a  kneeling 
position,  with  the  body  bowed  horizontally.  After  birth  the  child  is  washed 
with  warm  water  and  laid  on  large  fresh  green  leaves  by  the  side  of  the 
mother.  Should  it  be  silent  after  birth  and  not  cry,  it  is  taken  as  a  bad 
sign.  It  is  laid  between  two  sheets  of  bark-cloth  and  a  bell  is  rung  over  it 
until  the  child  utters  its  first  cry.  During  ten  days  the  mother  and  child 
must  remain  quiet  in  the  house,  and  during  this  period  the  woman  is 
forbidden  by  custom  to  set  her  hair  in  order.  Also  during  these  ten  days 
no  live  brands  or  glowing  charcoal  must  be  taken  out  of  the  house  or  into 
it.  On  the  tenth  day  the  woman  makes  some  kind  of  a  toilet  and  seats 
herself  in  the  doorway  with  the  child  on  her  knee,  so  that  its  naming  may 
take  place.  At  this  juncture  the  father,  accompanied  by  the  men  of  the 
village  and  by  the  grandparents,  if  there  are  any,  comes  up  to  the  woman, 
and,  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  places  a  little  bow  and  arrows  and  a  knife  in  his 
hand.  While  he  is  doing  this,  the  grandfather,  if  the  child  be  a  boy,  gives 
it  a  name.  If  it  is  a  girl,  it  is  named  by  the  mother's  mother,  the  name 
of  a  boy  being  given  in  like  manner  by  the  father's  father.  Names  are 
generally  chosen  to  illustrate  some  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  the 
child  or  of  its  parents.  P^easting  in  the  form  of  a  friendly  meal  on  the 
part  of  acquaintances  and  relations  takes  place  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
the  child's  birth.  The  people  invited  bring  most  of  their  own  provisions 
with  them  already  prepared,  and  the  guests  either  eat  in  the  hut  where  the 
child  was  bom  or  in  the  adjoining  houses  of  neighbours.  The  day  passes 
with  song  and  dance,  and  in  the  evening  the  father  takes  the  child  and 
exhibits  it  to  the  more  important  guests,  asking  them  earnestly  whether 
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they  tbink  it  resembles 
him  and  if  it  is  really 
his  child. 

Curiously  enough,  the 
Lendu    children    are 
seldom      seen      running 
b  "^V-ji  "Y^^^^^Hfi^^^'k^t/Uj     >>^'^^*^'  ill  contradistinc- 

i/'^/^^^^'^y*  '  '^^^^l^^^^^i 'HJlM'  ^''^^  '"^  ^"  ^^^  surround- 
^//  T"  ■/i^^^f^li  '^^^^^B^^^^VyL^^^^  '"^  races,  where  whatever 
IvSj^ir/  kJ  l^t^^^^V^^^^^K^r  *Sl^  degree  of  clothing  may 
/l^.'>?^^i-'*''J-b*^^B^HVt  i    "-.'     be     worn      by      adults, 

children  almost  to  the 
age  of  puberty  usually 
go  naked.  Circumcision- 
amongst  the  Lendu  takes 
place  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years 
without  any  sjwciai  feast 
or  ceremony.  The  oiwra- 
tion  is  never  carried  out 
in  the  village,  but  in  a 
copse  or  wood  or  in  high 
grass.  The  part  re- 
moved is  carefully  buried 
in  the  ground,  and  the 
boy  must  remain  away 
from  the  village  until 
the  wound  has  healed. 

As  regards  6ur^((iccr*- 
monies,  if  the  dead  persoD 
is  of  importance  or  a 
chief,  his  successor — his  .-on,  or,  in  the  absence  of  children,  a  brother — 
conducts  the  ceremonies.  In  the  dead  man's  hut  a  large  grave  is  dug,  one 
end  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a  tunnel  under  the  Hoor  of  the  hut.  Into 
this  tunnel  the  cor|)se,  which  has  been  wound  u]'  into  a  sitting  position 
with  many  folds  of  hark-cloth  and  fresh  skin.s,  is  lai<l  on  a  l)ed  of  skins. 
The  grave  is  then  filled  u]),  and  a  feast  of  beer  and  Hesh  takes  place. 
The  hut  in  which  the  personage  of  imjfortance  is  buried — somelimeB  the 
whole  village  in  which  he  dwelt — is  abandoned  after  the  burial  ceremonies. 
The  common  people  are  buried  in  much  the  same  way,  hut  without,  perhaps, 
such  elaborate  swathing  in  bark-cloth.  Those  who  are  denounced  by  the 
witch  doctors  as  unauthorised  sorcerers  in  their  lifetime,  if  dead  or  after 
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being  executed   for  their  supposed  crimes,  are  thrown  into  the  hush  and 
left  un buried. 

The  Lendu  have  no  very  clearly  marked  religion,  though  they  have  a 
distinct  ancestor^rm-ship,  and  are  accustomed  to  remember  the  dead  by 
placing  roughiy  carved  wooden  dolls  (supposed  to  represent  the  deceased 
persons)  in  the  abandoned  hut  where  the  dead  lie  huiied.  They  have  many 
doctors   in    white   and  black    mngic   of  both  hexes,   and  firmly   believe  that 


■^figia 

l^r^  AJ^i^^               .^^^^K^^^^^l 

-^'-  : 
|.^^^ 

^  imM 

m4 

certain  people  possess  the  power  of  making  rain.     The  rain-maker  is  either 
a  chief  or  almost  invariably   Ix'comes  one. 

Aluch  of  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  industries,  customs,  and 
belief  of  the  Lendu  may  be  applied  without  variation  to  the  other  forest 
agricultural  Negroes,  such  as  the  Babira  stock,  the  Baamba  and  Bahuku, 
and  the  non-Bantu  Jilbuba.  The  Mbulia,  in  fact,  except  in  language, 
resemble  the  I-eudu  very  closely,  though  in  physique  they  are  taller 
and  better-looking.  The  houses  of  the  Bambuba  and  most  of  the 
Bantu-speaking  forest  tribes  of  the  &emiiki  and  Ituri  forests  are  some- 
what the   same   shape   as  the  houses   of  the  I^endu   (in  that   they  have  a 
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distinct  porch),  but  are  thatched  quite  dififerently  in  a  uniform  descent 
of  grass,  and  without  those  "  flounces "  so  characteristic  of  the  huts  of 
the  Nile  countries  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Lake  Albert  to  Khartum, 
Abyssinia,  and  Kordofan. 

The  Mbuba  and  the  Bantu-speaking  Negroes  of  the  Congo  Forest  from 
the  Semliki  Valley  to  the  Upper  Congo  are  all  circumcised.  The  Mbuba 
generally  leave  their  teeth  unmutilated.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
Babira  peoples  under  their  varying  designations,  and  Fome  of  the  Baamba, 
file  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  to  sharp  points.  (This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  of  people  of  the  Congo  Forest.  The  people 
in  this  illustration  come  from  the  extreme  Upper  Congo  at  some  distance 
from  the  Uganda  frontier,  but  in  many  lespects  they  are  akin  in  race  to 
the  Babira).  The  Bambuba,  who  are  closely  related  to  the  Momfu  farther 
in  the  interior,  often  pierce  the  upjjer  lip  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  done, 
by  the  Dwarfs,  the  Baamba,  and  some  of  the  Babira,  but  the  Bambuba 
have  a  rather  peculiar  hook  of  iron  which  they  insert  into  these  holes. 
The  Bahuku  and  Baamba,  who  live  alongside  the  Bambuba,  pierce  the 
upper  lip  and  insert  a  number  of  iron  or  brass  rings.  Otherwise  the 
Bambuba  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  scarring  or  "  ornamenting "  the  body. 
The  Babira,  who  dwell  to  the  north-west  of  the  Semliki  beyond  the  Bambuba, 
have  a  curious  practice  in  the  women  which  recalls  the  lip-ring  of  Nyasaland 
and  the  Zambezi,  the  "  pelele."  The  women  pierce  the  upper  lip  with 
one  hole,  in  which  they  insert  a  button  of  wood  until  the  hole  is  widened 
to  admit  of  a  large  wooden  disc  which  stretches  out  the  upper  lip  in  a 
stiff"  manner  like  a  duck's  bill.  All  these  Bantu-speaking  forest  folk  between 
the  slopes  of  Kuwenzori,  the  Semliki,  and  the  Upper  Congo  practise 
^^ cicatrisation''  to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  most  of  these  Central  African 
tribes  there  is  no  "tattooing" — that  is  to  say,  the  skin  is  not  punctured 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  colouring  matter.  Scores  and  weals  of  skin  are 
raised  either  by  burning  or  by  cutting  with  a  knife,  and  introducing  the 
irritating  juice  of  a  plant  into  the  wound.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  raise 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  large  or  small  lumps  of  skin.  Sometimes  these 
raised  weals  are  so  small  that  they  produce  almost  the  effect  of  tattooing 
At  other  times,  as  can  be  seen  by  my  illustrations,  they  are  large  excres- 
cences. The  Babira  people  of  the  forest  near  the  Semliki  cicatrise  their 
chests  and  stomachs,  but  farther  away  in  the  forest  towards  the  waters 
of  the  Congo  the  faces  are  hideously  scarred  in  the  manner  illustrated  by 
the  photographs  of  a  man  and  woman  on  p.  5^5,  All  these  forest  people 
circicmcise,  and  none  of  them  go  absolutely  naked.  However  minute  may 
be  the  piece  of  bark-cloth  or  skin  which  hangs  from  the  waist  girdle,  it 
is  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  pudenda.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  markedly  from  the  adjoining  ^^eople  of  the  grass-lands  (especially  to 
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the  south-west — the  Hftkonjo),  wIjo  are  quite  iuditlVrent  as  to  whether  their 
covering,  large  or  sinall.  suhserves  ]iur|ioses  of  di'ceiic v. 

Xone  of  the  forest  i>eo|)le  (excejil  t!ii'  Leiidu)  kpfji  ciitlle.  Goats,  shee}), 
fowb,  and  dogs  are  the  only  iloinestic  tnuvml^.  In  iheir  agriculture,  besides 
the  hanana  they  cultivate  niaizp,  sorghum,  heans,  collocasia,*  )iumpkina, 
and  tobacco.  .Many  of  these  jieople  are  said  to  indulge  in  cannibalism,  but 
the  practice,  if  it  still  exists,  seems  to  be  dying  out.  The  agricultural  forest 
Negroes  make  pottery  and  wwk  in  iron.  About  their  dwellings  roughly  and 
sometimes  grotesquely  carved  wooden  figures  are  met  with,  similar  to  those 
alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  I^ndu.  These  are  even  more  abundant 
among  some  of  the  Babira,  and  approximate  in  many  respects  to  the  West 
*  A  kind  of  arum. 
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African  fetish,  though  in  ahiio.st  all  cases  their  origin  is  that  of  ancestor- 
worship  or  a  remembrance  of  dead  i)ersons — a  remembrance  which  rapidly 
becomes  identified  with  the  individuality  of  the  departed,  and  so  becomes 
a  little  god,  to  which  prayers  may  be  addressed  and  libations  offered. 

The  dnims  met  with  among  these  forest  tribes  are  usually  of  the  West 
African  type,  that  ia  to  say,  little  more  than  hollowed  sections  of  tree-trunks 
with  lizard,  goa),  anfelope,  or  other  skin  tightly  strained  over  each  end  of 
the  hollow  tulje.  Their  municd  liinlrumentB  are  rough  lyres  and  mere 
bow-strings,  which  are  played  by  the  perforuier  holding  one  end  of  the 
string  between  his  lips  and  drumming  on  it  with  his  fingers. 

These  tribes  vary  much  in  appearauce,  especially  amongst  the  Babira. 
One  meets  with  types  that  are  low,  degraded,  and  simian  side  by  side  with 
tall,  nice-looking  Negroes,  though  there  is  little,  if  any,  evidence  here  of  recent 
Hamitic  immigration  or  mixture.  In  many  individuals  amongst  these  tribes 
the  long-bodied,  short-legged  ty|ie  already  described  in  relation  to  the  Lendu 
appears  as  though  it  had  been  at  one  tiuie  a  distinct  race  that  had  inhabited 
this  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Congo  Forest.  This  short-legged  type  I 
should  identify  with  the  ape-like  Negroes  described  at  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter.  The  forest,  presumably,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Pygmies 
and  this  prognathous,  bandy-legged  type  of  Negro.  Then,  at  a  not  very 
distant  jieriod,  it  was  invaded  from  the  north  by  Bantu  races  and  other 
Negroes  of  more  pleasing  appearance  allied  to  the  Nyam-Nyam  and  Nilotic 
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grou]«.  These  have  now  absorbed  almost  all  the  antecedent  population 
except  the  Pygmies,  and  have  imposed  on  the  mnss  of  the  forest  jieople 
more  or  less  degraded  Bantu  dialects,  and  two  other  languages,  the  I.endu 
and  the  Mbulm-Momfu,  of  uncertain  affinities,  hut  jKissibly  derived  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  Madi  in  the  western  Nile  ha-in. 

FEMAKKR   ON  THE   SKELETON    OF   A    BA^[Bl"rE   PYGMY    FROM 
THE   SEJiLIKl    FOREST,    UGANDA   BOHDERLAND. 

Br  fkank  c.  shuuhsalt,,  m.b.,  ii.it.ci'.. 


The  skeleton  of  the  Bamlnite  PyRiny  fnini  the  forest  •/. 
Uganda  I'roteetinTite 
and  the  Congo  I'lee 
State  is  of  great  in- 
terest owing  lo  the 
paucity  of  osteolo- 
gical  material  from 
that  district,  l^ji  to 
the  jirescnt  our  in- 
formation is  chicfly 
based  on  two  Akka 
skeletons  sent  tn  the 
British  Musemu  by 
Dr.  Emin  l-aslia  in 
1888,  and  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  late 
Sir  William  Flower 
in  the  Jouiiutl  of 
the  AHfAr(yio/'i'j'C'U 
Jfutitute,  vol.  xviii. 
These  skeletons  were 
unfortunately  iin- 
jierfeet,  whereas  that 
recently  jiresented  to 
the  Museum  by  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston  is 
{iractically  jierfect, 
a  few  sniall  bonus 
of    the    hands    and 


ri  the  frontier  between  the 


fe< 


atone 


;ing 


missing.  Though  tlir 
Bambute  skeleton 
differs  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  Akkaa, 
it  is  best  studied  in 
reUtion  to  the  for- 
mer specimens,  the 
details  of  which  are 
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entirely  derived  from  Frofebsor  Flower's  above-mentioned  communication.  The 
skeleton  now  under  consideration  is  that  of  a  fully  grown  adult.  All  the  teeth  are 
cut,  but  not  worn  down ;  the  occipito-sphenoidal  suture  is  closed,  while  the  coronal^ 
sagittal,  and  lambdoid  sutures  are  still  open.  All  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bonea 
are  fully  united  to  the  shaft,  so  that,  judging  from  the  standards  of  other  races,  thia 
individual  must  have  exceeded  twenty-five  years,  but  not  yet  have  attained  to  forty 
years  of  age. 

SkulL — The  skull  is  small  and  slight ;  but,  though  it  presents  many  characters 
of  inferiority,  is  not  infantile  in  appearance.  The  glabella  and  superciliary  ridgea 
are  fairly  prominent,  the  lineae  temporales  and  other  muscular  attachments  well 
marked,  yet  not  extreme.  Seen  from  above,  the  cranium  is  oval  in  outline,  the 
zygomatic  arches  just  visible,  and  the  parietal  eminences  prominent  The  frontal 
eminences  have  fused  across  the  middle  line,  though  the  forehead  has  not  quite  the 
bulbous  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  Negro.  There  is  some  thickening  of  th^ 
bone  along  the  line  of  the  former  metopic  suture.  The  coronal  and  sagittal  suturea 
are  simple,  the  lambdoid  is  more  complicated,  and  there  are  warmian  bones  both  in 
the  course  of  this  suture  and  at  the  asterion  or  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone.  Seen  in  profile,  the  chief  features  noticed  are  prognathism,  a  fair  degree  of 
prominence  of  the  face  as  a  whole,  flattening  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  the 
ill-filled  character  of  the  cranium,  especially  of  the  temporal  fossa,  giving  rise  to  the 
condition  known  as  stenocrotaphy.  The  small  size  of  the  mastoid  processes,  together 
with  prominent  posterior,  temporal,  and  postglenoid  ridges,  so  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  mastoid  bone  appears  deeply  channelled,  are  features  common  to  this  skull 
and  those  of  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  The  occiput  is  ovoid,  and  the  conceptaculse 
cerebelli  full,  so  that  the  skull  rests  upon  them  when  placed  upon  a  plane  surface. 
The  sagittal  curve  passes  upwards  from  the  nasion  over  a  moderately  developed 
glabella,  then  rises  nearly  vertically  over  the  anterior  half  of  the  frontal  bone,  benda 
gently  round  to  the  bregma,  and  runs  nearly  horizontally  along  the  anterior  half  of 
the  parietal  bone.  Behind  this  point  the  curve  slopes  downwards  and  backwards, 
being  distinctly  flattened  in  the  region  of  the  obelion.  The  occipital  region  is  prominent 
and  ovoid,  the  inion  and  occipital  curved  lines  clear  but  slight,  and  the  whole  bone 
smooth  and  not  greatly  roughened  by  muscular  attachments.  The  percentage  distri- 
bution of  the  components  of  this  curve  (the  total  curve  =  100)  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  compared  with  the  average  distribution  in  other  and  possibly  allied  races : — 


Bambutc 

Frontal. 

Parietal. 

Occipital. 

357 

32*9 

31*4 

Manbettu 

34T) 

34-3 

31-2 

Akka,  cJ        .       .       . 

34*6 

32*3 

33*1 

Bushmen,  (J  . 

35-2 

34t) 

30-8 

Bantu,  cf       .       .       . 

34-9 

34-4 

307 

The  cranial  capacity,  1400  cc,  is  moderate,  approximately  that  of  the  Mafibettu, 
but  more  than  that  of  the  other  Pygmy  races. 

cf  ? 

Bushmen 1330  1260 

Akkas 1100  1070 

Andamanese 1240  1130 


k 
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The  cephalic  index,  or  the  relation  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cranium, 
is  79'2,  as  compared  with  74*4  in  the  male  and  77*9  in  the  female  Akka,  This  agrees 
with  the  index  787  derived  from  measurements  of  living  Bambute,  and  may  serve 
to  indicate  affinity  with  the  short  brachycephalic  peoples  of  French  Congo  described 
by  numerous  French  observers.  Some  skulls  of  this  type  were  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  from  the  Fernand  Vaz  by  Du  Chaillu,  and  were  described  by  the  late 
Professor  Owen  in  an  appendix  to  the  former  author's  narrative.  The  vertical  indices 
are  as  follows : — 


Bambute       .... 

Akka,  ?        .        .        .        . 
Bushmen,  c? . 
Bushmen,  ?  . 

1 
Length-Height.         Breadth-Height. 

70-2 
7G1 
70*8 
71*2 

887 
977 
96-0 
91-4 

The  prognathism,  clearly  indicated  by  the  gnathic  or  alveolar  index  of  Flower, 
is  a  feature  in  which  it  resembles  the  Akkas  and  is  widely  separated  from  the 
Bushmen  ;  the  latter,  however,  are  also  prognathous,  according  to  other  methods 
of  investigation. 


Bambute 107*4 

Akka,  c? 108  7 

Akka,  ? 104-3 


Bu.shnien,  (J 
Bushmen,  ? 
Adanianese,  ^J 


101*5 

99*2 

102*0 


Prognathism  seems  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  all  skulls  from  the  Congo  district 
aa  contrasted  with  those  of  other  Xegro  tribes. 


Upper  l^bangi 104*6 

Nyam-Nyam 101*2 

Manbettu 106*7 

Osyekani  (French  Congo)        .        .  10')  0 


Ashanti 101*4 

Mandingo 100*0 

Kaflirs 100*4 

Bantu  of  lake  district       .         .         .  ICO'6 


The  face  is  short,  inclined  to  broadness,  with  malar  bones  less  prominent  than 
might  have  been  expected;  the  naso-malar  index  of  Oldfield  Thomas  is  111*6,  as 
compared  with  108  in  the  Akka,  106  in  the  Manbettu,  and  107  in  the  South  Africa 
Bush  race.  Whether  or  no  this  is  a  racial  character  cannot  be  decided  from  one 
specimen,  which  may  be  abnormal  in  this  respect,  but  the  feature  cannot  well  have 
been  derived  from  neighbouring  peoples,  who  present  the  following  average  indices : 
Nyam-Nyam,  106  ;  Bantu  of  the  Ui»per  Congo,  1068  ;  Bantu  of  the  lake  district,  107*5. 
A  study  of  the  measurements  of  living  Bambute  suggests  that  in  reality  the  face  is 
more  flattened  than  would  appear  from  this  individual. 

The  orbits  are  short  and  broad,  the  index,  82*5,  being  practically  coincident  with 
that  of  the  Akkas.  The  interorbital  space  is  wide  and  flattened,  though  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  met  in  the  Bushmen.  The  nose  is  short  and  broad,  the  aperture  large 
and  pyriform,  the  nasal  spine  poorly  marked,  and  the  maxillary  border  characterised 
by  simian  grooves.  The  nasal  bones  are  flattened  from  above  downwards,  and  from 
side  to  side,  so  that  there  is  but  little  bridge  to  the  nose.  The  indices  are  contrasted 
in  the  following  table : — 
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Bambute 

.    587 

Busbiiian,  (J   . 

.    60*2 

Akka,  cf . 

.     63-4 

Congo  Bantu,  c?     . 

.     56-6 

Akka,  $  . 

.     55-3 

Lake  district  Bantu 

.     55-2 

Ashanti,  c? 

.     ,07-9 

Osyekani,  c?    • 

.     58-3 

This  indicates  that  although  tlie  nasal  index  is  higher  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  Negro,  yet  in  the  Dwarf  races  it  reaches  an  extreme  which  constitutes  a 
very  definite  racial  character,  brought  out  equally  clearly  by  the  measurements  of 
the  living. 

The  palate  is  long  and  narrow,  the  teeth  large,  both  actually  and  relatively,  to 
the  size  of  the  skull.  The  mandible  is  slight  and  characterised  by  shortness  of  the 
condylar  and  coronoid  ])rocesses,  shallowness  of  the  sigmoid  notch,  and  the  pointed 
nature  of  the  chin  ;  in  all  of  which  features  the  Bambute  resemble  the  Akkas  and 
Bushmen,  but  differ  from  the  Mafibettu  and  all  surrounding  Negro  tribes. 


Measurements  of  the  Mandible  in  Millimetres. 


U'2 

80 
32 
23 


]^)igonial  arc 

Minimum  height  of  ascending  ramus 
Minimum  breadth  of  ascending  ramus 


Bicondylar  breadth     . 
Maximum  bigonial  breadth 
Symphysial  height 
Molar  height       .        .        .        .        , 

Collognon's  index,  71*9  ;  gonio-zygomatic  index,  64*0. 

TELVIS. 
Measurements  in  Millimetres. 

Maximum  breadth  between  the  outer  lii)s  of  the  iliac  crests   .... 

Breadth  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  sj)ines 

Breadth  between  the  anterior  interior  iliac  s])ines 

Breadth  between  the  i)osterior  superior  iliac  spines 

Breadth  of  ilium  anterior  sui)erior  to  i)Osterior  superior  spine 

Breadth  of  innominate  bones,  posterior  sui)erior  s])ine  to  top  of  symphysis   . 

Height  of  innominatum  from  summit  of  crest  to  lowest  jjart  of  the  tuber  ischii 

Vertical  diameter  of  obturator  foramen 

Transverse  diameter  of  obturator  foramen 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  brim  of  i)elvis 

Transverse  diameter  of  brim  of  pelvis 

Length  of  sacrum 

Breadth  of  sacrum 


198 
42 
40 


Indices. 

Breadth-height  index  (Turner)  . 
Breadth-height  index  (To])inard) 
Obturator  index  .... 
Innominate  index 
Pelvic  or  brim  index  . 
Sacral  index         .... 


191 
181 
143 
70 
117 

171 

45 

27-5 

92 

96 
101 

91 


89-5 

1117 

61*1 


a*) -8 
901 


The  pelvis  is  slight,  the  bones  but  i)oorly  marked  with  muscular  impressions, 
and  the  iliac  crests  less  sinuous  than  in  the  higher  races.  The  resemblance  to  the 
pelvis  of  Akkas  and  Bushmen  is  close,  but  detailed  conii)arison  with  the  former  is 
impossible  owing  to  the  difference  in  sex  between  the  individual  si)ecimens  available. 
The  j>elvic  or  brim  index,  95*8,  places  the  Bambute  in  the  round,  or  dolichoi)elvic, 
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group,  in  company  with  the  Bushmen  and  Andamanese  among  Dwarf  races,  and  with 
the  Kaffirs  and  Australian  Negroes  among  tlie  taller  races.  The  average  pelvic  index 
in  European  male  skeletons  is  80. 

The  breadth-height  indices  (SOT)  and  1117)  show  the  great  actual  and  relative 
height  of  the  pelvis  in  the  Bambute,  though  in  this  resj)ect  they  do  not  exceed  the 
Bushman  measured  by  Sir  William  Turner.  In  the  height  of  the  pelvis  the  Dwarf 
races  ai)proach  the  simian  tyi)e,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  table  of  indices 
taken  from  Tojdnard's  "  Elements  d'Anthropologie,'*  p.  1049  :— 

46  Europeans 12fj"6 

11  Melanesiaiis 1227 

17  African  Negroes 121*3 

20  Anthropoid  apes 10.") '6 

The  sacrum  jn'esents  the  not  unromnion  anatomical  peculiarity  of  imperfect 
synostosis  of  the  first  with  the  remaining  sacral  vertebra',  ik-side  this  there  is  an 
additional  element  united  into  the  sju'rum  so  that  it  is  com]>osed  of  six  vertebrae 
instead  of  five.  The  index  shows  that  it  falls  into  the  dolic^hohiiric  group  in  company 
with  the  other  Dwarf  races. 

Vertebral  column. — The  heights  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  are  as  follows  : — 


I5AMIU  Ti;. 


Akka,   (^  (Flower). 


No. 

ASIF.RIOK   SrUFACK. 

I. 

20 

II. 

20 

III. 

20 

IV. 

21 

V. 

21 

Total 

102 

■^      r 


PoKTKIlIOR   SUJIFA«  r.  ANIKKIoR   SlKFA(  E.     1    i'oSTKKIOR  SURFACE. 


22 

22 

23 

22 

22 

24 

21 

23 

2") 

2 1 T) 

23 

24 

17T) 

21 

21 

104 '0 

114 

117 

Index 


102 


102*6 


The  Bambute,  like  the  Akkas,  Bushmen,  and  many  African  Negroes,  fall  into 
the  koilorachic  group  of  Turner,  in  which  the  concavity  of  the  lumbar  curve  is 
directed  forwards  instead  of  backwards,  as  in  the  European. 

Bones  of  the  Limbs. — The  clavicles  are  slender,  short,  and  poorly  marked, 
with  they* curve  less  obvious  than  usual.  The  right  clavicle  is  117,  and  the  left  119, 
millimetres  long,  the  claviculo-humeral  indices  being  41 '9  and  43*8  respectively.  The 
bones  of  the  arms  and  forearms  are  similarly  small.  The  femora  are  slight,  very 
curved  antero-posteriorly  and  markedly  pilastcred.  The  angle  between  the  neck  and 
shaft  is  42^    The  lengths  of  the  individual  bones  are  indicated  in  the  table: — 


Right. 

LKtT. 

RiOHT. 

Left. 

Humerus    . 

280 

272 

Femur 

387 

386 

Radius 

222 

218 

Tibia  .... 

309 

309 

Uhia  .... 

230 

232 

Fibula 

297 

298 
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The  following  indices   have   been  calculated,  and  are  contrasted  with  those  of 
other  races : — 


Radio-humeral 

Mumero-femoral    . 

Tibio- femoral 

Inter-membral  (hume 
rus  and  radius 
femur  and  tibia) 


Bambute. 


79*3 
72*4 

79*8 


80*1 
70*5 
80*1 


I  •-- 


721    :  71*9 
The  dimensions  of  the  scapuht*  are  : — 


76*2 
72*0 
83*0 

67*7 


Uower). 

Nfxiro 
(Humphry) 

82*9 

79*4 

71*9 

69 

81*1 

847 

72*9 

Bushman 
(Topinard). 

European 
(Flow6r). 

737 

73*4 

72*9 

85*8 

82*1 

— 

69-6 

Total  len^'th 

RifiHT. 

Left. 

Ill 

Ill 

Subspinous  length  .... 

91 

91 

Breadth    

97 

96 

Scajmhir  index        .... 

87*4 

86*5 

Infrasjunous  index .... 

106*6 

105*5 

Professor  Flower,  in  the  table  shown   below,  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable 
characters  of  the  Akka  scapula^ ;  those  of  the  Bambute  are  still  more  remarkable  : — 


200 

EUKOF'FASS. 


21 

Andamane.se, 


65-2 
89*4 


69*8 
927 


6 

N  KG  ROES. 

1 

Akka. 

1 
Bambute. 

717 

100*9 

80*3 
112*2 

87 
106 

Scapular  index     .        , 
Infraspinous  index 

However,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Turner  in  the  Cfuillenqtr  rei>orts,  this  index 
shows  great  individual  variation,  and  much  stress  nuist  not  be  laid  on  any  save  large 
series  of  observations. 

Proportions  According  to  Height.    (Stature  =  100. )i 

Akka,  $ 
(Flower). 


Humerus 
Radius . 
Femur  . 
Tibia    . 


19*8 
157 
27*5 
22*3 


8 

Bush  MEN 

(Huniphiy  *). 

or, 
NEC  HOES 

(Humphry*). 

25 

Europeans 

(Humphry*). 

4 
ClIIMPANZEER 

(Humphry*). 

Bambutb,  J. 

20*0 

19*5 

19*5 

24*4 

\ 

15-4 

15*2 

14-1 

22*0 

Not  yet 

27*8 

27*4 

27-5 

24*8 

taken. 

23*9 

23*2 

22*1 

20-0 

4 

•  Humphry,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton." 
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From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  the  Bambute  are  intennediate  in 
character  between  the  Akka  and  the  taller  races,  but  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
former  ;  that  although  these  Dwarf  races  in  some  respects  are  more  simian  in  type 
than  other  Africans,  yet  they  are  essentially  and  entirely  human,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  Negro  than  to  any  other  race. 


Measurements  of  Crania  in  Millimetres. 


RACE 

Bambute 

B.M. 

1.  8.  9.  1 

Akka. 

Ma^bettu. 

Museum  and  Catalogue  1, 
Number  .                .  ) 

f 

B.M. 

B.M. 

r 
R.C'.S. 

1257b. 

R.C.S. 
1257c. 

Sex         .        .        .        .     1 

c? 

$ 

? 

i 

C? 

Maximum  glabello-occipital  \ 
length     .        .        .        .  J 

17S 

168 

163 

178 

176 

Maximum  breadth 

141 

12.-) 

127 

136 

137 

Basi-bregmatic  height  . 

12.") 

124 

124 

134 

Bi- zygomatic  breadth  . 

12") 

118 

109 

1 29*5 

135 

Naso-alveolar  height    . 

67 

65 

75 

Orbital  breadth     . 

40 

3.-) 

35 

37 

38 

Orbital  height 

33 

29 

29 

35 

34 

Bi-dacryc  breadth 

±2 

21 

20 

2(5 

28 

Nasal  height 

46 

41 

38 

47 

50 

Nasal  breadth 

27 

26 

21 

24 

28 

Internal  bi-orbital  breadth  . 

95 

91 

90 

98 

101 

Basi-nasal  length  . 

94 

92 

92 

95 

99 

Basi-alveolar  length 

101 

100 

96 

103 

105 

Dental  length 

42 

45 

45 

43 

Naso-malar  curve 

\(M> 

103 

108 

Frontal  curve 

125 

118 

108 

12H 

115 

Parietal  curve 

ll.-) 

110 

120 

112 

130 

Occipital  curve     . 

110 

113 

107 

107 

113 

Total  sagittal  curve 

3:)() 

341 

333 

347 

358 

Total  horizontal  curve . 

r)0.") 

468 

462 

495 

500 

Cranial  capacity  in  c.c. 

1400 

1100 

1070 

1320 

1390 

Indices. 

Length- breadth     . 

Length-height 

Breadth-height 

Upper  facial  (Kollmann) 

Orbital  .... 

Nasal     .... 

Alveolar. 

Dental    .        .        ,        . 

Naso-malar    .        , 

79*2 
70*2 
887 
53-6 
82*5 
587 

107*4 
447 

111*6 

74*4 

82*9 
634 

1087 
48*9 

107*9 

77-9 
76*1 
977 

82-9 

55-3 

104*3 

108*0 

76-4 
697 
91*2 
50*2 
94*6 
51  1 

108-4 
47*4 

105*1 

77*8 
76*1 
97*8 
55*5 
89-5 
56 

106*1 
43*4 

106*9 

CHAPTER    XV 

BANTU  NEGROES 

(1)  The  l^AKONJo,  Banyoro,  Eaiiima,  etc. 

THE  Western  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  which  includes  the 
Districts  of  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole,  is  inhabited  in  the  main  by 
Bantu  Negroes  who  are  overlaid  with  an  aristocracy  of  Hamitic  descent  in 
varying  degrees — that  is  to  say,  by  a  race  akin  to  the  modem  Gala  and 
Somali.  I  write  "  in  the  main  "  because  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Semliki 
Volley,  and  perha}>s  round  about  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Albert  Edward, 
there  are  a  few  Pygmy  or  prognathous  people  differing  somewhat  in  type 
from  the  average  Bantu,  and  speaking  languages  not  related  to  that 
stock.  It  is  perhaps  advisable  at  this  stage  to  again  repeat  that  by 
"Bantu"  Negro  the  present  writer  means  that  average  Negro  type  which 
inhabits  the  whole  southern  third  of  Africa  (excepting  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen).  He  would  have  hesitated  to  give  a  racial  distinction  to  the 
term  "Bantu''  (the  fitness  of  which  as  a  linguistic  definition  is  beyond 
question)  were  it  not  that  the  careful  researches  of  Dr.  Shrubsall  into  the 
body  and  skull  measurements  of  Africans  tend  towards  the  recognition  of 
a  distinct  Negro  type  or  blend  which  difllers  slightly  from  the  Negro  of 
the  Nile  or  of  West  Africa.  But  in  the  I'gauda  Protectorate  the  physical 
Bantu  type  is  not  confined  solely  to  those  tribes  which  speak  Bantu 
languages.  It  reappears  among  the  Karamojo  and  among  the  southern 
tribes  of  Nilotic  Negroes,  and  again  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Nile  and 
along  the  Nile-Congo  water-parting. 

The  Bantu  Negroes  of  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole  may  be  divided  approxi- 
mately into  two  stocks  :  the  Bakonjo,  who  inhabit  the  southern  flanks  of 
Ruwenzori  and  the  grass  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Semliki  and  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Alliert  Edward  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  Negro  population  in 
Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole.  This  original  Bantu  Negro  stock  shows  no 
distinct  traces  of  recent  intermixture  with  the  Hamite,  with  the  Bahima 
aristocracy.  Of  such  a  type  are  the  Bairo,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
poi)ulation  in  Ankole,  the  Batoko  (who  may  be  sub-divided  again  into  the 

Batagwenda    and   Banyamwenge),  and    the   Banyoro   (who  again  are  sub- 
sac 
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divided  into  tbe  Bsnjambuga  on  the  north-we^t  coast  of  Lake  Albert,  tlie 
Bagangaizi    to   the   south-east   of   Lake   Albert,   the    Banyoro   proper,   the 


Basindi    in    the    east    of   L'njoro,   the   JapaUm*   on    the    north,   ami   the 
BagUQgu  on  the  north-west).       It   is  said  that    tlie  Hiigungu  of  north-west 


*  This  word   was  corni|)te(l    by    Km 
Ja)ialua  are  Nilotic  in  their  langunge, 
VOL.   II. 


Pnslia's   Suilanese    i 


•' Hiiifftlu."    The 
7 
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UDjoro,  near  Lake  Albert,  speak  a  Bantu  language  differing  widely  from 
the  Nyoro  tongue :  probably  it  is  a  dialect  of  Lihuku.*  The  Banyoro 
seem  to  have  extended  their  conquests  and  settlements  right  across  the 
Upper  Semliki  into  the  Mboga,  Bulega,  and  Busongora  countries  on  the 
edge  of  the  Congo  watershed,  and  also  alt  along  the  western  coast^iine  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  as  far  north  as  Malmgi.     On  the  east   of  Unyoro   the 

Victoria  Nile  is  practi- 
cally the  boundary 
between  the  Bantu- 
speaking  ]>eople  and  the 
Nilotic  Negroes.  But 
this  does  not  prevent 
occasional  migrations  one 
way  and  the  other,  and 
there  are  [leople  speak- 
ing Nilotic  dialects  to 
the  south  and  west  of 
the  Victoria  Nile,  while  a 
few  folk  who  still  retain 
the  use  of  the  Urunyoro 
Hantu  language  are  met 
with  near  the  Murchison 
Falls  to  the  north  of 
the  Nile. 

In  physical  char- 
iicteristics  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  much 
difference  between  the 
tirtit  group  of  Bantu 
Negroes  under  considera- 
tion,  the  Bakonjo,  and 
the  second  group,  which 
comprises  the  masB  of 
the  population  in  Unyoro, 
Toro,  and  Ankole.  The 
Bakonjo,  perhaps,  where  thev  live  on  high  moantains  such  as  Uuwenzori, 
are  shorter  in  stature  and  of  stouter  build,  with  belter  develoi)ed  calves 
than  the  population  of  the  plains.  Some  of  the  Bakonjo  have  rather 
pleasing   features,  and  do  not  exhibit  as  a  rule  Ihotie  degraded  types  met 

•  Lihuku  (Libvaiiuma)  and  Kuamliii  arc  two  allied  and  very  (indent  Bantu 
tongues  P|)oken  in  tlie  foreat  belt  of  the  Upper  tjembki.  They  are  thoroughly 
"  Bantu,"  but  differ  considerably  [rom  the  other  Bantu  dialects  of  Uganda. 
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with  to  the  wert   of  Kuwenzori   or  on   the   eastern  shores  of  Lake  Albert 
Edward.     Among  the  fianyoro  may  be  seen  people  of  handsome  counten- 
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ances  who  still  retain  the  Kegro  |)hysical  characteristics  in  the  main. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  ancient  infiltration  of  Hamitic  blood  as 
apart  from   the   recent  hybrids  between  the  Bahima  aristocracy  and  their 
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Negro   serfs.     The  Bniro,  who  form   the  agricultural  and,   antil   recently, 
the   serf  population   of  Ankole,  resemble  the  Baganda  in  appearance,  and 


are  ui-uallv  a  people  of  tall  ^latiire,  with  lather  projecting  brow  ridgea, 
full  or  alighlly  proniinent  eyes,  and  in  the  men  a  considerable  growth 
of  whiskers,  beard,  and   moui-tache.     Almost  all    these   Bantu   Negroes  of 
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the  Western  Province  are  well-proiiort ioned  iwople,  not  (exceiit  oa 
fringe  of  the  fNcmliki  Foiest  or  on  tlie  shores  of  I.akf  Albert  KrfiT; 
exbibitiug  any  want  of  pro|)ortion  (according  to  luir  iclouls)  between 
body  and  the  limbs. 
Amongst  the  true  Han- 
yoro  the  mouth  is  some- 
times ugly  because  of 
the  protrusion  of  the 
teeth  in  the  upper  jnw, 
caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  lower  iiieisors. 
For  the  rest,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  tlifsi' 
people  can  be  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  photogmphs  of 
the  princii>al  tyjies  illus- 
trating this  chapter,  and 
by  a  glance  at  the  anthro- 
pometric obwrvations  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  XIII. 
!*ome  of  the  Fakonjo 
ornament  the  torso  and 
stomach  (generally  on 
one  or  lx)th  sides)  willi 
a  cicatrimtion  ananged 
in  patterns.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  given  on 
p.  569.  The  s.>utliern 
Bakonjo  extend  these 
ornamental  scars  or  weals 
tothe  forearm.  Tlietrue 
Bakonjo  neither  file  their 
upper  incisors  to  sharp 
jM>int9  nor  do  they  ordi- 
narily remove  any  of  the 
incisors.  Cin-'i  iiictKion 
is  not  practised  by  them. 

The  adornments  of  the  body  in  the  wnmen  offer  one  spoeial  leadire  fs 
times  aliio  seen  in  the  men).     IVhiijk  of  very  finely  jilnlf'^'l  •iivs"  or  i 

*  Tbtse  ririg«  of  fiiitly  |)l»it..-ii  «rii«*  or  lihre  aru  jil^>  wora  by  the  l^iinmliy, 
men  and  women,  l>itt  gL-nerally  onlv  oji  thu  k'ft  arm. 
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are.VQtn'on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
yU'-wH  be  seen  in  the  accompanjing  illustrations,  these  rings,  which  are 


rather  tight  to  the  arm  near  the  clltow,  widen  as  their  coils  extend  upwards. 
Very  often  on  the  left  arm  a  small  knife  is  worn  thrust  into  these  rings. 
Necklaces  are  made  of  beads,  tine  iron  chains,  large  seeds  strung  tx>gether, 
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or  of  innamerable   circlets   of   shells   from   a,  kind  of  fresh-water  mussel. 
These  thin  segments  are  drilled  with  a   hole   in   the   middle  and   packed 


closely  together  on  the  string.  I  have  never  oliservfd  amollg^t  fhe 
Bakonjo  any  pierfing  of  the  ear  lolie  or  wearing  of  ear-rings.  In  such 
points  as  these   they  follow  the   same   customs  as  the   Balnma.     Kings  of 
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iron  wire  are  wound  on  to  the 
forearms  of  the  women,  and 
sometimes  nko  on  the  upjier 
part  of  the  arm  underneath  the 
gmss  rings.  Bracelets  of  iron 
are  al^o  worn  by  both  men  and 
women.  Somelimes  (he  women's 
bracelets  are  of  peculiar  lihape, 
.'■omething  like  a  horseshoe 
brought  to  a  jwint.  Iron  ring8 
are  placed  on  any  or  all  of  the 
fingers  and  sometimes  on  the 
thumb.  A  wire  girdle  is  worn 
round  the  wai^t,  and  into  this 
is  thrust  a  small  flap  (or  in  the 
case  of  the  women  a  very  short 
petticoat)  of  barii-cloth.  The 
men  will  sometimes  wear  a  piece 
of  cloth  or  skin  passed  between 
the  legs  and  brought  up  at  the 
back  and  in  front  through  the 
wire  belt,  thus  forming  a  seat 
l>phind  and  a  small  covering  in 
front.  The  men  among  the  mountain  Hakonjo  often  wear  nolhing  in  fronl 
which  answers  any  pur[:ose  of  decency,  and  confine  their  clothing  mostly  to 
cloaks  of  iHonkey,  bufjoon,  w  hf/rax  alrtu  thrown  over  the  shoulders  or  over 
one  shoulder.  The  mounlain  Haltonjo  set  great  slore  by  the  hyrax,  and  in 
pursuit  of  tliis  little  animal  they  climb  up  Huwenzori  as  far  as  the  snow 
level.  Both  species  of  Isyrax  on  liiiwenzori  have  thick  wor.Ily  fur,  and  the 
little  skins  are  sewn  together  to  form  cloaks  and  mantles  for  the  otherwise 
naked  jieople.  A  large  balloon  will  occasionally  furnish  a  fine  fnr  cape, 
and  a  man  thus  accoutred  has  a  wild  as[iect,  with  his  shoulders  bristling 
with  this  long  coarse  mane. 

The  hou.'cs  of  tlie  liakonjo  are  neatly  made,  and  offer  in  design  more 
resemblance  to  tliose  of  the  forest  agricultural  Xegroes  in  that  they  have 
a  porch  in  front  of  the  door.  The  structure  of  the  house  and  roof  is  one 
building;  it  does  not  consist  of  circular  walls  on  which  is  i>oised  the 
separate  funnel-shaped  roof.  Numerous  pliant  but  strong,  smooth  bmnches 
or  saplings  are  placed  in  the  ground  round  tlie  circular  site  of  the  hut. 
They  are  u|>right  to  the  height  of  four  feet  at>ove  the  ground,  and  then 
are  slightly  bent  over  towards  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Horizontal  bands  of 
withes   and   many  additional  upright  sticks   convert   this   skeleton   of  the 
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house  into  a  firm  basketwork,  Mupjiorted  perliaiis  by  one  strong  i>ole  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut.  Biinana  leaves  make  a  singularly  neat  covering, 
and  are  kept  in  tlieir  places  by  long,  lithe  liands  of  lianiboo.  Grass  thatcli 
may  in  some  cases  be  adrterl  over  the  i-oof.  Tliis  stvie  of  house  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  acconi[ianying  photograph,  which  was  taken  by  the  late 
Major  Sitwell.* 

The  food  of  the  Bakonjo  varies  acfording  to  whether  they  live  in  the 
plains  or  oil"  the  moimtains.      In   the   phiins   between  HiiwenKori  and  the 


mountains  to  the  west  of  Lake  Albert  Kdwiird  the  Bakonjo  cultivate  most 
of  the  Negro  food  crops,  such  as  Itiuiiinas,  peas  and  beans,  sorghum,  sweet 
potatoes,  maize,  pumjikins,  and  collocasia  Hriims.  (In  the  mountains  their 
food  consists  mainly  of  hiniinas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  coUocas-ia ;  but  the 
mountain  people  are  very  fond  of  meat,  and  to  olilain  animal  fiKwi  they 
range  far  and  wide  through  the  forests,  tropical  and  temperate,  up  to  the 
snow-line  in  pursuit  of  hyraxes,  monkeys,  rats,  and  small  antelopes.  Their 
favourite  article  of  diet  undoubtedly  is  the  liijriix,  and  in  pursuit  of  this 
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animal  they  will  face  the  rigours  of  a  snowstorm.  In  their  eyes  it  is 
the  principnl  inducement  to  ascend  the  mount«in8  as  far  as  the  "  white 
stuff,"  which  to  these  naked  people  is  almost  synonymous  with  death.  The 
only  other  motive  which  impelled  them  in  times  past  to  quit  the  belt  of 
forest  and  shiver  in  the  caverns  near  the  snow-line  was  the  pursuit  of 
Kabarega's  raiding  soldiery.  The  Bakonjo  for  centuries  have  been  raided 
and  robbed  by  the  Banyoro  people  of  Unioro,  Toro,  and  Ankole.  At  one 
time,  according  to  their  traditions,  they  kept  large  herds  of  cattle;  but 
all  their  cattle  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Baganda  and  Banyoro  in 
their  inces^^ant  raids  on  the  mountain  ))eople.  The  Bakonjo  of  the 
mountains  have  always  been  very  friendly  to  Europeans.  I  asked  one  of 
their  chiefs  once  why  this  excessive  friendliness  was  manifested  towards 
us,  of  whom  they  knew  so  little,  other  than  that  we  came  to  their  country 
to  ascend  their  snow-mountaina  and  to  worry  them  for  supplies  of  food 
for  our  jiorters.  The  chief  replied,  "From  the  moment  we  saw  the  first 
white  man  we  felt  sure  that  this  was  the  jrower  which  would  defend  us 
against  the  constant  attacks  of  Kabarega's  soldiers.  We  were  right,  for 
since  you  have  ruled  in  the  land  our  lives  and  property  have  been  perfectly 
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safe.  Why,  So-and-So  (mentioning  a  Bakonjo  head-man)  is  now  able  to 
keep  cows ! " 

CatUe,  in  fact,  are  gradually  reappearing  amongst  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  Bakonjo.  Sometimes  they  are  of  the  zebo  (honn)ed)  breed,  obtained  from 
the  direction  of  Ijike  Albert  or  of  Uganda;  here  and  there,  however,  the 
long-homed  cattle  of  Ankole  have  been  obtained  by  commercial  transactions. 
They  keep  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls,  and  the  usual  kind  of  )>ariah  dogs, 
vbich  they  use  for  purpoiies  of  hunting. 

The  Bakonjo,  as  will  be  related  in  Chapter  XX.,  speak  a  most  interei^ting 
language,  one  which,  together  with  the  dialects  of  the  western  slojie  of 
Mount  Klgon,  may  claim  to  be  the  most  archaic  example  of  Bantu  B|)eech 
existing  at  the  present  day.  It  is  an  open  question  wliieh  of  the  two 
tongues — Lukonjo  or  the  Ula.'^aba  speech  of  Elgon — comes  nearest  to  the 
original  Bantu  mother-tongue,  as  it  existed  some  2,000  or  3.000  years  ago 
in  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  In  many  respects  the  Bakonjo  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  Bantu-sjieaking  invaders  from  the  north,  the  precursors 
of  the  nearly  allied   Baganda  and  Bauyoro;  or,  as  it  is  always  dangerous 
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^-*i\       associating  language   too 

closely  with  questions  of 
race,  they  represent  very 
nearly  the  Negro  stock 
which  invaded  these 
countries  west  and  north- 
west of  the  Victoria 
Xyanza  in  succession  to 
the  Pygmy-Prognathous 
type.  Tlipy  betray  little 
or  no  sign  of  having 
mingled  at  any  time  with 
the  subsequent  Hamitic 
invaders  represented  by 
the  modern  Bah! ma. 

In  matters  of  rdiqton 
they     practise     a     vague 
jii.  A  MiK(>\.rij  sMi)h:M.  Toi:vin>  I  i..,M  A  I'lPE  ancestoT-worship   such  as 

MAiiK  ov  UA^A^\  i.KM-  ■^■[11. h  jg    universal    among    all 

Bantu  Negroes,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  actual  religion  or  belief  in  gods  as  distinct 
from  ghosts  and  ancestral  influences;  nor  do  they  worry  themselves  much 
about  magic,  though  of  course  there  are  amongst  them  the  usual  black 
and  white  witch  doctors — that  is  to  say,  the  sorcerers  who  use  their 
knowledge  of  poison,  their  unconscious  mesmeric  jiowers,  and  their  charla- 
tanry for  bad  jjurposes;  and  the  real  medicine  men  or  women  who  apply 
a  knowledge  of  drugs  and  therapeutics  to  the  healing  of  diseases 
Amongst  these,  as  amongst  nearly  all  Bantu  Negroes,  there  is  the 
lingering  suspicion  that  the  sorcerer  or  the  [lerson  desiring  to  become  a 
sorcerer  is  a  corpse-eater,  a  ghoul  who  digs  up  the  bodies  of  dead  people 
to  eat  them,  either  from  a  morbid  taste  or  in  the  belief  that  this  action 
will  invest  him  with  magical  powers, 

Murriaije  amongst  the  Kakonjo  is  little  else  than  the  purchase  of  a 
likely  young  woman  by  the  young  man  who,  through  his  own  exertions 
or  the  generosity  of  liis  parents,  is  able  to  present  a  sufficient  number  of 
goats,  iron  hoes,  or  other  articles  of  liarter  to  his  future  father-in-law. 
But  the  Bakonjo  seem  ordinarily  to  be  a  moral  race,  and  in  their  case  it 
was  generallv  reported  to  me  that  intercourse  between  young  unmarried 
people  was  not  a  matter  of  common  occurrence. 

'I'lie  Bakonjo  sntdt  and  irork  iron,  make  putt^i-y,  weave  nuda,  and 
carry  on  mo!-t  of  the  industries  customary  among  Bantu  Negroes.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  Semliki  Hlver  they  make  and  use  small  dug-out  cii.noe«. 
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On  Lake  Albert  Edward  they  construct  rafts  of  ambatch,  which  thev  use 
to  assist  them  in  fishing  or  in  moving  about  the  shores  of  the  lake.  They 
also  make  small  and  clumsy  canoes  on  (he  shores  of  this  lake,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Baganda  in  that  they  are  made  of  hewn  planks  fastened 
together  with  leather  thongs  or  string.  Their  ivexpona  are  bows  and  arrows 
and  spears.  They  are  not  a  warlike  people.  Of  late  years  they  have  taken 
somewhat  kindly  to  the  Belgian  Government  in  the  adjoining  Congo  Free 
State,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  settling  round  the  Belgian  stations 
on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Semliki  Kiver,  Here  they  become  iiuluetrioiiB 
agriculturints.  The  range  of  the  Bakonjo  tribe  is  somewhat  curious,  and 
has  never  been  rightly  understood  by  travellers  in  those  regions.  As  a 
general  rule  the  Bakonjo  do  not  live  in  the  forests,  but  occupy  the  grassy 
or  park-like  land  lyinj;  to  the  east  of  the  great  Congo  Forest.  But  a 
considerable  section  of  the  tribe  nevertheless  inhabits  the  flanks  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Ruwenzori  range  fioin  the  M)uth-east  round  to  the 
south-west,  and  here  tlieir  liettlements  are  made  in  tlie  forest  up  to  an 
altitude  of  about  7,000  feet.  But  the  woods  which  clothe  this  jiart  of 
the  Semliki  range  have  nothing  like  the  density  of  that  real  tropical 
"  Congo "  forest  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  or  northern  half  of 
the  Semliki  basin,  and  thence 
uninterruptedly  to  the  ('ongo. 
The  woods  of  the  Konjo  part 
of  liuwenzori  are  thinner,  and 
are  interspersed  with  grass- 
covered  hills  and  sIojh^b.  Tlie 
Belgians  therefore  regard  the 
Bakonjo  as  the  i>eople  of  the 
grass  country, in  contradistinction 
to  the  Baainba  and  Babim,  wlio 
are  the  forest  Negroes.  Begin- 
ning in  the  country  of  lore,  on 
the  enstem  Hde  of  Kuwenzori, 
and  extending  thence  over  the 
mountain  range  westward  to  the 
edge  of  the  Semliki  Forest, 
the  range  of  the  Bakonjo 
continues  in  a  westerly  direction 
across  the  Upper  Semliki  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Albert  Edward,  and  over  the 
high  mountains  which  rise  to 
the  west  of  that  lake.     In  this 
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way  the  Bakonjo  tribe  reaches  in  a  aoutb-westerl;  direction  t«  within  a 
short  distance  of  Lake  Kivu,  alvays  skirting  the  westerly  trend  of  the 
forest  wall. 

The  Batoro,  together  with  other  and  scarcely  distinguishable  tribes  of 
the   district   lying   south    of   Unyoro,   east    of    Ruwenzori,   and    north    of 
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Ankole,  are  really  only  a  section  of  the  Banyoro,  without,  perhaps,  quite 
so  much  original  mixture  of  Hamitic  blood.  Tall  men  are  very  common 
amongst  the  Batoro,  even  where  this  is  not  due  to  recent  Hamitic  inter- 
mixture. The  average  Toro  i>eaBant  is  rather  a  degraded  type  of  negro. 
The  meu  dress  themselves  somewhat  carelessly  in  roughly  cured  skins ; 
the  women  in  a  piece  of  bark-cloth  wound  round  the  hips.     They  are  apt 
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to  Bnffer  from  skin  diseosee,  due  possibly  to  poor  food,  mncb  of  their 
sustenance  being  derived  from  sorghum  i)omdge  and  eleusine"("niimbi"). 
The  Banyoro  differ  in  ^yaiccU  appearance  from  the  Batoro,  the 
Bakonjo,  and  the  Bairo.  This  is  due  to  a  greater  fundamental  mixture 
in  the  past  between  tbesfe  negroes  and  Hamitic  and  Nilotic  invaders  of 
Unyoro.  As  a  rule  the  Banyoro  are  rather  nice-looking  negroes,  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  with  feces  which  would  be  very  pleasing  were  it  not  a 
custom  amongst  them  (a  custom 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  met  with 
south  of  Unyoro  proper)  to  exlmct 
the  four  lower  incisors ;  this  is  a 
practice  learnt,  no  doubt,  from  tlie 
neighbouring  Nilotic  tribes.  As  in- 
dividual of  both  sexes  grow  old, 
their  upper  incisor  teeth,  having  no 
opposition,  grow  long  and  project 
from  the  gum  in  a  slanting  manner, 
which  gives  the  mouth  an  ugly  hippo- 
potamine  apjiearance.  The  Banyoro 
do  twt  circumcise,  nor  are  tliey  as 
a  rule  given  to  ornamenting  the 
skin  by  raising  weals  or  cicatrises. 
On  the  whole  it  raiiy  be  said  that 
the  Banyoro  are  not  very  dissimilar 
in  appearance  to  the  average  in- 
habitant of  Uganda,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  in  Chajiter  XX,,  there  is  a 
fairly  close  relationship  between  the 
Urunyoro  and  Luganda  languages. 
They  are  not  a  oiaked  people,  hut 
wear  much  the  same  amount  of 
clothing  aa  is  worn  in  Uganda, 
though  the  bark-cloth  manufactured 
is  inferior  in  quality,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  iieople  wear  skins.  Both  skins  and  Imrk-cloth, 
however,  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  the  calico  of  India  and  America. 
It  is,  however,  still  the  custom  in  Unyoro  that  a  man  and  woman  of 
whatever  rank  must,  for  at  least  four  days  after  the  marriage  ceremony, 
wear  native-made  bark-cloths.  In  the  north  of  Unyoro,  however,  especially 
amongst  the  Bnchiope  (Japahia),  absolute  nudity  is  the  characteristic  of 
both  sexes,  no  doubt  owing  to  their  Nilotic  afBnities  and  the  influence  of 
•  ?  Pennitetuni. 
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the  "Naked  People"  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  No 
striking  omani^nta  are  worn,  only  a  few  rough  copper  and  brass  bracelets, 
strings  of  beads,  and  little  leather  satehels  worked  with  beads  and 
containing  charms. 

The  huts  of  the  Banyoro  are  similar  to  those  of  Uganda,  bat  of  mncb 
rougher  aud  less  skilful  constraclion,  without  any  of  the  neat  reedwork 
that  decorates  the  buildings  of  the  Baganda.  The  Unyoro  houses  oflFer  very 
little  comfort  or  attempt  at  decent  division  by  partitions  into  sleeping 
places  for  individuals  or  married  couples.  A  whole  family  may  sleep 
promiscuously  in  one  hut.  The  chiefs'  dwellings  are  not  very  much  better 
than  those  of  the  peasants.     The  residences  of  Kabarega,  the  former  king. 


and  the  enclosures  round  them,  were  well  built,  hut   this  was   due   to   the 
presence  at  his  court  of  Baganda  refugees,  who  erected  these  dwellings. 
In  like   manner   the   Banyoro,   until    quite    recently,   were    contented 
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with  footpalJis  of  the  most  primitive  nature  as  fneans  of  covimunication. 
Here  and  there  swamps  are  bridged  after  the  fashion  of  Uganda.  Since, 
however,  the  exile  of  Kabarega  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  adminis- 


J  r.  -^      ---  ■ 

tratioD  throughout  Uujoro,  the  people  have  taken  readily  to  the  task  of 
making  good  roads,  both  as  main  lines  of  communication  and  from 
village  to  village,  together  with  fairly  strong  bridges  across  streams  and 
swamps. 

Their  weapons  and  means  of  defence  are  light  spears,  plain  and  flat 
wooden  shields,  throwing  spears  or  assegais,  and  bows  and  arrows,  besides, 
of  course,  the  guns  which  are  now  very  common.  As  regards  the  im- 
plements of  peace,  they  manufacture  iron  hoe«  and  choppers  and  a  Hmall 
knife,  but  none  of  these  tools  bears  the  neat  finish  characteristic  of 
Uganda  manufactures. 

The  navigation  of  streams  and  sheets  of  water  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
VOL.  II.  8 
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dug-out  canoes,  some  of  which  in  timea  past  were  nnnsually  large,  with 
room  for  seventy  men  as  rowers  and  passengers.  The  Banyoro  abo 
construct  rude  rafts  of  bundles  of  papyrus.  These  serve  the  purpose  of 
crossing  small  sluggish  streams,  being  punted  across  the  water  with  a 
long  pole.  The  canoe-making  industry,  however,  has  quite  died  out 
lately  in  nearly  every  part  of  Unyoro,  except  the  southern  province  of 
that  kingdom,  which  is  now  annexed  to  Uganda.  Likewise  but  little 
kuntinff  is  carried  on  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  since  the 
population    has    been    decimated    by   civil    wars.       Former    methods    for 


alaying  big  beasts  such  as  elephants  were  the  game-pit  and  the  heavily 
loaded  harpoon,  which  was  suspended  by  a  cord  across  the  road  along 
which  elephants,  hippopotamuses,  or  buffaloes  would  travel.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  a  hunler  to  perch  on  a  tree  overhanging  one 
of  these  beast-roads,  which  traverse  the  bush  in  all  directions.  In  this 
position  he  would  hold  a  heavy  spear  ready  to  send  it  with  force  into  the 
back  of  the  animal  behind  the  shoulders.  Mr.  George  Wilson,  when 
collector  in  Unyoro,  was  assured  by  the  Chiope  hunters  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  district  that  eipert  hunters  were  accustomed  to  catch  puff- 
adders  in  a  noose.     They  then  nailed  the   living  snake  by  the  tip  of  its 
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tail  in  the  middle  of  a  buffalo   track    so  that   the   enraged  reptile  might 
strike  at  the  bodies  of  the  buffalo  as  they  i^ssed  by.     In  this  mauner  it 


was  asserted  that  as  many  as  ten  buflaloes  have  been  killed  in  one  day  by 
one  puff-adder.  The  body  of  the  first  buffalo  killed  nould  be  dii^carded 
as  being  poisoned,  but  the  l>odies  of  the  other  victims  of  the  snake  would 
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be  considered  wholesome  for  eating. 
It  is  said  by  the  same  authority  that 
the  Banjoro  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  hunt  eilher  the  Hon  or 
the  leopard.  Antelopes  are  occasion- 
ally caught  in  nets,  and  also  by 
means  of  that  snare  that  is  met 
with  in  so  many  parts  of  Africa  (see 
Index).  This  consists  of  a  stiff,  flat 
circle  of  pointed  segments  of  wood 
or  reed,  on  which  is  placed  a  running 
noose  of  lealhtT,  Fish  are  caught 
in   basketwork  traps. 

The  ilomeslic  «)n'm«/8  are  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Dogs  have  be- 
come Ecarce  since  the  recent  wars 
numhers  of  tliem  having  been  carried 
off  to  Hukedi  and  Uganda.  Fowls 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  usually 
kept  as  pets,  being  very  seldom 
eaten  by  the  [leople.  The  cattle, 
shpe|),  and  goats  are  those  of  Uganda 
— that  is  to  say,  the  goats  and  sheep 
are  of  the  ordinary  Central  African 
type,  and  the  cattle  belong  to  the 
humped,  short-horned  breed,  here 
and  there,  however,  showing  traces 
of  having  mingled  in  times  past 
with  the  long-horned  Gala  os  origin- 
ally brought  in  by  the  Bahima. 
330.  A  uiNYomi  MAN  (OK  K-iiiAKKUAn  KAMin)  The   BUxjile  food   at   the  prcsent 

day  is  the  sweet  (wtato  and  the 
eleusine  grain.  The  sesamum  oil-seed  and  red  sorghum  corn  are  also 
grown,  besides  a  little  maize.  The  i>eople  make  a  great  deal  of  beer  from 
eleusine  gmin,  and  its  consumption  not  infrequently  leads  to  drinking 
bouts  and  quarrels. 

The  maiTta/fe  customs,  so  far  as  any  now  e.xist,  are  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Uganda,  where  the  people  have  not  changed  owing  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity. 

As  regards  sjiecial  customs  connected  with  the  birth  of  children,  the 
present  writer  is  informed  by  the  Kev.  A.  B.  Fisher  that  when  a  woman 
gives  birth  to  a  child  she  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  before  the  fire, 
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and  remains  in^de  her  hut  and  in  i>roximit_v  to  the  fire  for  three  days 
after  the  child's  birth  if  it  is  a  female,  and  four  days  if  she  has  given 
birth  to  a  boy.  When  this  period  of  rest  has  expired,  her  head  is  shaved 
and  her  finger-  and  toe-naila  are  cut.  The  child's  head  also  is  shaved. 
The  mother  then  seats  herself  in  the  courtyard  of  her  hut  with  the  child  on 
her  lap.  The  husband  and  father  brings  friends  to  visit  her  and  inspect 
the  child,  much  in  the  way  already  described  in  connection  with  the  forest 
Negroes.  Then  the  husband  makes  his  wife  a  present  of  hark-cloth, 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  cleans  out  her  hut  and  strews  fresh  grass 
round  the  fireplace.  When  night  comes  the  child  is  solemnly  presentsd 
to  the  ancestral  spirits,  or  "Bachwezi."  The  sorcerer  or  priest,  to  whom 
is  delegated  the' cult  of  the  [(articular  "  muchwezi,"  or  spirit  of  the  elan,  to 
which  the  family  belongs,  a])pears  on  the  scene,  prays  aloud  and  intones 
songs  or  hymns  to  the  ancestral  spirits,  asking  that  the  child  may  have 
long  life,  riches,  no  illness,  and,  above  all,  that  it  may  be  a  faithful  believer 
in  the  tribal  and  ancestral  spirits. 
He  accompanies  each  siieclal  reipiest 
by  spitting  on  the  child's  liorty  and 
pinching  it  all  over.  The  priest  or 
medicine  man  is  then  presented  with 
108  kauri  shells,  which  are  said  to 
he  calculated  on  this  allowance  :  nine 
for  each  of  the  child's  arms,  and 
ninety  for  the  whole  of  the  child's 
body. 

The  Banyoro  huri/  their  dciid  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  already 
related  in  connection  with  the  forest 
tribeH. 

No  such  thing  as  cannilHilism 
is  ever  heard  of  amongjt  them, 
unless  it  be  occasional  allegatioun 
of  cori>se-eating  on  the  part  of 
wizards. 

The  Uanyoro  are  divided  into  many 
clans,  which  would  appear  to  have 
totems  as  sacred  symbols  or  anceMml 
emblems  like  the  similar  clans  in 
Uganda.  This  institution,  however. 
like  so  many  other  customs  connected 
with  the  Banyoro,  has  lately  been 
.  much  defaced   and  obscured  by  the 
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appalling  depopulation  of  the  country  consequent  on  civil  wars  and  foreign 
invasions.  The  animals  or  plants  chosen  as  totems  are  much  the  same 
as  in  Uganda,  varying,  however,  with  tlie  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
symbols  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Vnyoro.  There  is  probably  a  greater 
prejionderance  of  anteloiies  as  totems  compared  with  what  occurs  in  Uganda. 
It  is  unlawful  by  custom  for  a  Munyoro  to  kill  or  eat  the  totem  of  his  clan. 
Thus,  if  the  lmrtebfe~t  should  be  (he  totem  of  a  clan  or  family,  members 
of  this  clan  must  not  kill  or  eat  the  liartebeest.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain  either  from  Hanyoro  or  llagaiida  tliat  their  forefathers  at 
any  time  lielieved  the  clan  to  he  actually  descended  from  the  object 
chosen  as  a  totem.  The  inalter  remains  very  oliK'ure.  It  may  lie  remotely 
connected  with  ancestor- worship,  which  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  such 
religious  beliefs  as  are  held  by  tlie  lianyoro,  as  by  most  other  Negro  races. 
Each  tribe  or  clan  has  its  own  '•  miichwezi."  This  word  is  translated  by 
the  missionaries  as  "High  Priest."     "  Jliicbwe/i,"  however,  really  seema  to 


menu  two  things,  or  the  same  thing  with  two  meanings.  It  indicated 
originally  both  the  ghost  of  an  auce?lor  or  chief  and  the  individuals  of 
the  superior,   ligbt-coloured   Gala   race   of  almost  Caucasian   stock,  which 
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entered  these  lands  at  dift'erent  periods  in  remote  and  relatively  recent 
times,  and  which  in  the  modified  and  more  negroid  form  of  the  Bahims 
constitutes   the   aristocracy   to-day  of  all   the   lands   between  the  Victoria 


Nile  on  the  north  and  Tanganyika  0:1  the  south.  The  "  rauehwezi,"  or  priest, 
who  conducts  this  ivorahiji  of  amvstral  sfdnts  (each  tril>e  or  clan  has 
its  own  ancestral  spirit,  who  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  totem)  is 
equivalent  to  the  sorcerer,  medicine  man,  or  witch  doctor  so  comtnoD 
everywhere  in  Negro  Africa.  But  besides  the  accredited  priest  of  the  clan, 
many  individuals  may  set  np  to  be  dwtors  in  white  or  black  magic.  More 
will  be  said  about  the  religious  bebefs  of  the  Baiiyoro  when  the  Bahims 
aristocracy  are  dealt  with  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  since  the 
Bahima  seem  to  have  largely  develojied  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  aboriginal  Negroes. 

The  ferocious  thunderstorms  which  occur  in  Unyoro,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  are  not  unnaturally  associated  somewhat 
specially  with  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  ]iower.  Cases  of  people  being 
struck  by  lightning  are  far  from  uncommon,  and  whenever  such  an  event 
occurs  it  is  a  signal  among  the  lianyoro  for  .1  great  ceremony  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  "Bachwezi,"  The  individual  killed  by  lightning 
is  not  moved  from  where  he  fell  dead,  but  nhw  witches  or  old  women 
are  sent  for.*  These  old  women  surround  the  body  on  all  sides,  each  of 
them  holding  a  spear  which  U  [Tointed  downwards  towards  the  earth,     llie 

*  The  reader  may  note  with  interest  liow  in  t'nyoro  and  Ankole  in  the  religious 
practices  of  the'  people  the  number  !J  constantly  occnrs  as  a  sacred  number. 
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women  take  up  a  crouching  position,  squatting  on  the  ground  with  their 
backs  to  the  body.  Then  the  special  '*  rauchwezi,"  or  priest  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  dead  man  belonged,  is  summoned.  When  he  arrives,  he  brings 
with  him  a  small  gourd  basin  full  of  water.  The  crowd  which  has  by 
this  time  assembled  draws  near,  and  the  priest  sprinkles  most  of  the  people 
with  water  as  a  sign  of  purification.  Then  he  announces  in  a  loud  voice 
that  the  *'  Bachwezi "  are  angry  because  some  wrong-doing  has  occurred 
either  on  the  part  of  the  dead  man  or  on  the  part  of  members  of  his  clan. 
For  this  wrong-doing  the  ancestral  spirits  have  demanded  a  victim.  The 
dead  body  is  then  wrapped  up  in  the  bark-cloth  or  skins  and  carried  out 
into  the  long  grass.  Amidst  the  grass  an  ant-hill  is  sought  for,  and  when 
one  of  the  right  shape  is  found  the  corpse  is  placed  on  the  top  of  it  and 
left  there  un buried.  When  this  is  done,  the  old  women-witches  together 
with  the  priest  assemble  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  spirits'  anger.  If 
they  can  arrive  at  no  clear  decision  as  to  the  cause  (and  if  they  do,  measures 
are  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  wrong-doing),  the  priest  of  the  clan  demands 
as  a  sacrifice  a  cow  without  blemish,  and  a  sheep,  a  goat,  and  a  fowl, 
which  are  one-coloured,  without  a  spot.  These  animals  are  then  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  witches,  after  which  the  hags  dance 
round  the  sacrifice,  chanting  a  chorus  to  the  effect  of  "  0  *  Bachwezi,'  accept 
these  our  offerings  and  let  your  wrath  cease."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  ceremonies  conclude  by  the  priest  and  the  witches  making 
a  hearty  meal  off  the  sacrificial  offering. 

The  Banyoro  are  aot  a  particiilftdy  moral  race,  and  under  the  former 
rule  of  their  kings  tliey  were  essientially  immoral.  Infidelity  on  the  part 
of  wives  wiis  readily  condoned  by  the  }»resent  of  a  goat  or  a  jar  of  beer,  or 
a  few  kauri  shells.  But  transgressions  of  this  kind  witli  women  belong- 
ing to  the  big  chiefs  (the  *'  bakama ")  or  the  king  himself  were  punished 
with  death.  Nevertheless,  the  king  usually  supported  in  connection  with 
his  own  establishment  a  large  luimber  —  perhaps  2,000  —  professional 
prostitutes,  whose  existence  as  an  organised  corps  was  recorded  by  all 
travellers  in  Unyoro  from  the  days  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  until  the  complete 
upsetting  of  the  native  Government  of  Unyoro  in  1895.  These  women 
were  accustomed  to  go  into  the  market  i)laces  of  big  centres  of  population 
and  openly  shout  their  trade  and  ply  for  custom.  In  addition  to  these 
women,  whose  ostensible  status  was  that  of  '*  servants  of  the  king,'' 
Kabarega  and  his  predecessors  would  own  from  1,000  to  3,000  wives  and 
concubines.  Kabarega  claimed  to  have  been  the  father  of  700  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Banyoro  have   generally  been    regarded  as   an 

1  honest  race — the  exactions  and  raids  of  their  chiefs   and    kings   excepted. 

t  Mr.    George    Wilson    declares    that    theft    is    peculiarly    rare    amongst    the 

Banyoro,  and   they  are    honest    to   a   degree  which   is   exceptional   in    the 
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Uganda  Protectorate,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  people  are  a  very  honest  lot 
of  negroes.  Under  the  old  native  Government,  if  a  case  of  theft  took 
place  in  the  daytime,  it  was  punished  by  a  fine,  but  if  at  night,  the 
culprit  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  peopi<?  he  had  robbed,  and  this 
usually  meant  his  being  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  and  his  body  thrown 
on  to  the  main  road.  Nor  are  the  Banyoro  at  tiie  present  day  quarrel- 
some, the  race  seeming  to  have  spent  its  vigour  and  exhausted  its  energy 
in  the  continual  fighting  which  has  gone  on  in  that  unhappy  land  for 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Their  chief  vice  at  the  present  day  is 
drunkenness.  Philanthropists  in  England  who  have  never  visited  Africa 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  negro  of  the  far  interior  who  is  carefully 
shielded  from  contact  with  European  forms  of  alcohol  is  a  total  abstainer. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  far  more  frequently  drunk  on  his  own  fermented 
liquors  than  is  the  case  with  the  negro  of  the  west  coast,  who  may  have 
easy  access  to  European  gin,  rum,  whiskey,  or  wine.  Mr.  Wilson  describes 
the  Banyoro  as  "  splendid  liars,"  proud  of  their  powers  of  deception,  though 
he  considers  that  this  duplicity  was  chiefly  exercised  in  the  past  to  evade 
the  intolerable  exactions  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  that  in  contact  with 
Europeans  who  attempt  to  treat  them  justly  they  are  fairly  truthful. 

The  'population  of  the  District  of  Unyoro  is  estimated  at  the  present 
day  as  not  exceeding  110,000.  From  the  native  point  of  view — an 
arrangement  which  has  received  some  oftioial  cognisance  for  the  purposes 
of  tax-collecting — the  country  is  divided  into  tbe  following  sub-divisions, 
which  correspond  a  good  deal  with  tribal  territories:  Hugonia,  Bugaya, 
Kibanda,  Kihukya,  Bugungu  (Magungu),  Kahara,  Bisu,  Busindi,  Buruli, 
Chiope,  Kikangara,  and  Kibero.  Bugoma,  which  is  largely  forest,  is  the 
most  populous  sub-division,  as  it  has  received  and  sheltered  a  good  many 
refugees  from  foreign  and  civil  wars.  Bugaya  was  formerly  the  name  of 
a  very  large  country  which  is  now  divided  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Unyoro  and  Uganda.*  The  people  of  the  Chiope  sub-division,  which  is  a 
region  in  the  north  of  Unyoro  bordering  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  are  largely 
mixed  with  the  Nilotic  Achoii  people  from  tbe  north  bank  of  that  river, 
and  this  mixture  makes  tbeni  quarrelsome  and  independent,  besides  filling 
their  speech  with  many  non-Bantu  words  derived  from  the  Acboli  tongue, 
though  the  basis  of  the  Chiope  dialect  is  Urunyoro.f     This   mixture   with 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  iiKjuire  into  the  meaning  of  this  name  "  Bugaja,"  which 
is  most  widely  spread  (sometimes  misspelt  as  Bngnihya  or  Ugaya),  not  only  through- 
out the  Bantu-speaking  regions  of  the  I'ganda  Protectorate,  but  also  rea])pearing  on 
islands  and  coast-lands  all  round  the  Victoria  Nyatiza,  even  in  regions  which  at  the 
present  day  are  inhabited  by  non-Bantu  Negroes. 

t  Among  the  Chiope  are  a  people  calling  themselves  the  .Tapalua  (the  **  Shifalu"  of 
Eniin  Pasha),  who  speak  the  same  Nilotic  dialect  as  the  Aluru  of  Albert  Nyanza  and 
the  Ja-luo  of  Kavi rondo. 
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Nilotic  Negroes  is  also  evident  in  the  Buruli  country  from  the  same  cause 
— proximity.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Mr.  George  Wilson  that  the 
language  of  the  largeish  country  of  Bugungu  (usually,  but  incorrectly, 
given  on  the  ma2)S  as  Magungu)  is  quite  dift'erent  from  the  Urunyoro  speech. 
The  same  statement  is  made  by  the  missionaries,  but  no  one  has  given 
any  examj^les  of  it  as  yet.  From  what  the  j^resent  writer  can  learn  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  liantu  language  of  a  very  archaic  form,  closely  allied 
to  the  Lihuku  of  the  Lower  Semliki  Valley  near  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Albert.  Magungu  was  once  a  rich  and  well-ix)pulated  country,  but  it 
was  devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  abominable  Kabarega  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  Bagungu  had  assisted  white  men  from  the  north  to 
enter  Unyoro  in  the  days  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

The  arldocracy  Rinoug  the  Banyoro  is  locally  known  as  the  "bakama*' 
("mukama"  in  the  singular  meaning  a  chief).  These  nobles  are  either  of 
pure  or  mixed  Hima  (that  is  to  say,  Gala)  descent.*  This  aristocracy 
during  the  last  half-century  has  been  a  curse  to  the  country,  as  its 
members  were  2)erpetually  fighting  one  with  the  other  when  they  were 
not  aiding  there  supreme  king,  Kamurasi  or  Kabarega,  to  raid,  ravish, 
and  destroy.  In  their  internecine  wars  the  Hima  aristocracy  must  have 
destroyed  during  the  last  fifty  years  a  quarter  of  a  million  jieople 
according  to  native  accounts.  \\'hen  Kabarega  grew  more  desj>otic  in  his 
intentions,  he  reduced  the  |)ower  of  these  nobles  by  setting  one  prince 
against  another,  or  by  calling  in  the  Lango  or  Acholi  (Nilotic  Negroes) 
from  the  north  to  attack  and  reduce  his  too  ix)werful  vassals.  These 
Nilotic  Negroes  crossed  the  Victoria  Nile  at  Kabarega's  request  and 
massacred  man,  woman,  and  child,  sparing  none.  Kabarega,  for  such 
trifling  reasons  as  hearing  that  his  feudatories  showed  undue  kindness  to 
Europeans,  would  also  dep()i)ulate  large  stretches  of  country.  All  this 
time  Kabarega  or  his  no])les  with  their  undisciplined  bands  of  young 
warriors  would  raid  the  northern  parts  of  Uganda.  This  brought  about 
return  raids  of  the  l^aganda,  whose  massacres  and  atrocities  were  second 
to  none.  On  one  occasion  not  many  years  ago  the  Baganda  drove  a 
nuni])er  of  Banyoro  refugees— about  (iOO — into  some  caves  in  the  country 
of  J^ugangaidzi,  and  then  suffocated  them  by  means  of  fires  at  the 
entrance  of  the  caves.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  survivors  at  the 
present  day  wlio  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  review  the  past  condition 
of  their  country  decide  that  their  ex-king,  Kabarega,  had  the  doubtful 
honour  of  exterminnting  a  larger  number  of  his  own  subjects  by  his  own 
massacres  than  was  accomplished  by  any  of  his  foreign  foes  or  allies. 
During   the    wars   lietween    Unyoro   and    Uganda  which    followed    the   first 

*  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  Bahima  of  Ankole    are   usually  called 
Babuma  or  Bachwezi  in  Unyoro. 
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establishment  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  the  last-named  country,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  life  there  was  a  further  drain  on  tlie  population  of 
Unyoro  by  the  large  emigration  which  took  place  into  the  Acholi  country 
and  across  to  Belgian  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

As  if  the  misdoings  of  their  fellow  Negroes  were  not  sufficient  for  their 
jnisery  and  destruction,  that  Providence  which  so  strangely  afflicts  the 
African  world  visited  this  wretched  country  with  appalling  epidemics  of 
disease,  with  droughts  which  caused  famines  and  floods  which  caused 
fevers,  new  diseases  starting  or  old  ones  reviving  after  the  famine  and  the 
flood.  The  bubonic  plague  which  is  always  simmering  in  these  countries 
near  the  Victoria  Nyanza  has  visited  I'nyoro  repeatedly,  having  largely 
brought  about  the  depo2)ulation  of  the  Buruli  sub-division.  In  Bugoma 
and  Bugaya  dropsy  has  attacked  large  numbers  of  natives,  who  have  also 
been  scourged  with  dysentery — dysentery  of  such  a  virulent  tyi>e  that  the 
natives  put  it  down  to  witchcraft.  »Small))Ox  has  swept  the  country  once 
or  twice  within  recent  years,  clearing  off  several  thousand  of  victims. 
Unyoro  is  said  to  have  a  form  of  leprosy  peculiar  to  itself  ('' bibembi "), 
which  is  so  contagious  that  it  may  be  caught  merely  by  breathing  the 
air  surrounding  the  leprous  person  or  by  passing  through  dewy  grass 
where  the  lei>er  has  preceded.  8yphilis,  introduced  in  all  probability  from 
the  Nile  regions  in  the  north  (but  a  long  while  ago),  is  rife  throughout 
Unyoro.  In  the  Bugoma  forest  the  natives  state  that  they  suffer  from  a 
malady  which  kills  the  skin  and  ultimately  withers  the  nerves  and 
muscles. 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  diseases  are  simply  the  result  of  famine 
and  of  such  a  disorganised  state  of  society  as  has  obliged  wretched  human 
l)eings  to  live  in  the  greatest  discomfort,  often  herded  together  in  small 
and   filthy  caverns.     It    mav  be    stated    briefly  that    since    the   capture   of 

ft  »  »  M. 

Kabarega  in  1899  and  the  establishment  of  a  settled  Administration  the 
|)opulation  of  Unyoro  has  heen  rapidly  advancing  towards  health  and 
prosperity. 

The  orif/inal  inhabitants  of  the  Unyoro  country*  (iiutting  aside  the 
possibility  of  the  land  having  once  been  occupied  by  a  Pygmy-Prognathous 

*  It  is  perhaps  advisahlo  to  mention  that  no  native  of  this  land  calls  it  anything 
hut  *'  Bunyoro."  The  term  "  Unyoro"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Speke,  Grant,  and  Stanley, 
and  all  the  earlier  exj>lorers  only  sjioke  the  Swahih  language,  and  carried  on  all 
their  intercourse  with  the  natives  l>y  means  of  Swahili  interpreters.  In  the  Swahili 
language  the  *' Bu-"  juefix  as  also  the  "l.u-"  i)retix  have  both  degenerated  to  "U-." 
Thus  a  Swahili  of  Zanzibar  speaks  of  I'ganda  instead  of  Buganda,  Unyoro  instead 
of  Bunyoro,  Uddu  instead  of  Buddu,  and  so  on.  British  Governments  are  nearly 
always  on  the  side  of  illogical  and  incorrect  spelling,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Uganda  and  Unyoro  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  British 
Government  for  all  time. 
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race)  are  known  as  the  Basita,  and  from  all  accounts  were  very  similar 
to  the  average  Banyoro,  Batoro,  and  Bairo  (and  no  doubt  to  the  Baganda), 
who  form  the  main  stock  of  the  population  of  the  districts  of  Unyoro, 
Toro,  and  Ankole.  To  this  day  the  Bairo  race  of  Ankole  sometimes  styles 
itself  Basita. 

There   is   a  tradition  among   the   old   men   of  Unyoro   that   at  a  very 
ancient   period    the   whole    of    their    country^    including    the  forests,   was 
destroyed   by   fire   after   a   long   period   of  drought.     This   caused   a   total 
exodus  of  the  Basita  aborigines  for  the   time  being.     But  they  were  ruled 
over  at  that  time   by  a   queen   called   Nyamwengi,  whose  original  country 
seems  to  have  been  the  sub-division  of  Mwengi,  now  included  within  the 
limits   of  the   Toro   District.      But   at  that   time   this   family   ruled   over 
much   of  modern    Unyoro,   over   the   northern   part   of  Uganda,  Toro,  and 
even  a  part  of  Northern  Ankole.     After   this  devastating  tire  Nyamwengi 
revisited  Unyoro  and  re-established  the  Basita  in  that  country.     Nyamwengi 
was  succeeded  by  her   son    Saza,   who   died   without  issue.     But  Saza   had 
a  cook,  and  in  all  these  countries  at  all  times  the  king's  cook  was  a  noble 
or  prince  of  high  rank,   a  "  mayor  of  the  palace."     Saza's  cook,  therefore, 
(he  was   named    Mukondo)    seized  the   throne  of   Unyoro   and   founded  the 
house  of  Baranze,  being  succeeded    by  Hangi,  Ira,    and  Bukuku.     Bukuku 
was  killed  by  Ndaula,  a  half-legendary  person   of  Hima  blood,  or,  as  he  is 
locally  styled,  **  Muchwezi,"  "  Bachwezi "  being,  as  already  stated,  a  synonymous 
term  for  the  Hima  or  Gala  invaders  of  the  country  and  their  descendants, 
and  a  mysterious  race  of  supernatural  beings  who  are  often  now  confounded 
with   ancestral    spirits.      The   following   is   the   legend   current   in    Unyoro 
(according  to  Mr.  George  Wilson)  regarding  the  advent  of  Ndaxda  : — 

The  last  king  of  the  house  of  Baranze,  l^ukuku,  who,  of  course,  was  a  Musita — 
an  ordniary  Negro— had  a  daughter  called  Nyinamiru.  The  sorcerers  of  the  country 
told  the  king  Bukuku  that  if  this  daughter  bore  a  child  that  child  would  be  the 
^ause  of  the  country's  destruction.  Thereupon  the  **nuikania,"  or  king,  caused  his 
daughter  to  be  isolated  in  the  forests  near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Dweru,  and 
here  she  was  attended  by  a  woman  servant.  One  day  when  this  servant  was  in 
the  forest  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  man  who  informed  her  that  his  name 
was  Isimbwa  and  that  he  was  a  hunter  from  Bugoma.*  Isimbwa  questioned  the 
woman  as  to  what  she  was  doing  in  the  forest,  and  she  told  him  that  she  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  attending  the  daughter  of  Bukuku,  the  king.  Isimbwa 
followed  the  woman  back  to  where  the  king's  daughter  was  hidden.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  seduced  Nyinamiru,  who  in  due  time  bore  him  a  son  that  was  named 
Ndaula.  Nyinamiru,  in  dread  of  her  father's  anger,  made  an  effort  to  throw  the 
child  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Dweru.  In  her  fear  and  haste  she  did  not  see  what 
she  was  doing  :  the  bark-doth  in  which  the  child  was  wra])ped  caught  in  a  branch. 
While   the  child  was  thus  suspended,  the  servant  drew  near  to  dig  clay  for  making 

*  Bugoma  is  a  forest  district  in   the  western   part  of  Unyoro,   near  the  Albert 
Nyanza. 
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pot**,  and,  seeing  the  child,  and  being  struck  by  its  beauty,  rescued  it  and  took 
the  babe  to  her  home.  She  informed  the  mother  that  she  had  found  a  beautiful 
thing  in  the  lake.  The  mother,  conscience-stricken,  and  recovering  her  maternal 
feelings,  arranged  that  that  the  woman  should  tend  it.  To  prevent  suspicion  she 
made  the  woman  a  present  of  a  liarren  cow  as  a  reward  for  the  pot  made  by  the 
woman,  and  subsequently  repeated  the  presents  in  the  form  of  milch  cows  until 
the  child  was  full  grown.  As  Ndaula  was  nearing  maturity,  he  met  and  quarrelled 
with  the  mukama's  herdsmen,  whose  cattle  drank  from  the  same  salted  water  holes. 
So  overbearing  wa.s  he  that  the  king  was  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  and  went  one 
day  with  his  herdsmen,  placed  his  seat  near  the  holes,  and  ordered  the  men  to 
wait  for  Ndaula  ;  when  he  came  they  were  to  fall  u])on  him  and  spear  him.  The 
men  did  as  they  were  told,  but  when  they  lifted  their  spears,  their  arms  fell 
powerless  beside  them.  The  king  was  very  angry  when  they  fled  Imck  to  him  with 
their  strange  news,  and,  leaving  his  seat,  he  took  his  spear  and  went  himself  to 
attack  Ndaula.  Ndaula  tlRTeu])on  killed  him  and,  coming  into  the  circle  of 
herdsmen,  placed  himself  upon  the  king's  seat  and  proclaimed  himself  the  king. 
Tlie  herdsmen  then  ran  to  the  daughter  of  Bukuku — she  was  his  only  child — and 
cried  out  that  Bukuku  had  been  killed  by  Ndaula.  She  raised  her  voice  and  said, 
*  To-day  1  have  heard  both  evil  and  good — my  father  is  dead,  but  my  son  is  king." 
Ndaula  was  the  first  of  the  house  of  the  Ikchwezi. 

He  at  once  divided  the  country  into  eleven  i)arts.  Bwera  he  gave  to  Wamala ; 
Buruli  to  Lubanga  (rather  half-witted)*;  Mwengi  to  Mufjeni ;  Kiaka,  being  a  good 
hunting  country,  to  Ibona,  a  hunter  ;  Bunyara  (now  in  North  Uganda)  to  Mugarra 
(known  as  having  a  rolling  walk) ;  Burega  (west  of  l.ake  Albert)  to  Mulindwa  (he 
was  credited  with  exceptional  su])ernatural  ])Owers,  even  for  his  race— bringing  death 
at  a  word) ;  Chumya  was  given  part  of  I'ganda,  as  he  had  trading  tendencies ;  the 
Sese  Islands  were  given  to  Mukasat  (until  recently  there  was  a  praying  stone — 
iron — called  Mukasa  on  one  of  the  islands)  ;  liugoina  was  given  to  Nsinga  ;  Kahauka 
had  Toro  ;  Bugaya,  Bugungu,  and  Chioj)e  were  given  to  Kilo.  With  the  excei)tion 
of  Mukasa,  these  were  all  brothers  of  Ndaula.  Mukasa  is  su])posed  by  some  to 
have  been  a  brother,  others  say  a  follower  of  the  family. 

About  this  time  Isimbwa  (the  father  of  Ndaula)  went  hunting  in  Bukedi.  There 
he  was  attracted  by  a  young  woman  whom  he  saw  in  the  field,  made  overtures  to 
her,  and  later  on  the  woman  l)ore  a  child,  Lukodi  (or  the  '*  Man  of  Bukedi,"  the 
Jjand  of  Nakedness).  There  was  a  severe  law  in  force  in  Bukedi  against 
seduction,  and  search  was  made  for  the  seducer  of  this  woman,  but  she  refused  to 
expose  him,  and  taking  her  peoj)le  to  a  tree,  said  she  had  conceived  as  she  slept 
under  that  tree.  This  tree  has  been  called  Nyabito.  The  Bakedit  race  were 
known  in  Unyoro  as  **the  bad  people,"  jirincii^ally  on  account  of  their  fierce 
demeanour,  accentuated  by  their  peculiar  head-dress  and  very  black  complexion. 
Lukedi,  as  he  grew  in  years,  was  noted  for  the  habit  he  adopted  of  going  alone  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  leaning  on  his  spear  whilst  standing  on  one  leg  with  the 
other  bent  and  the  foot  resting  on   the  upright  knee,    his    eyes   ever  on   Unyoro 


*  The  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  these  brothers  are  still  recorded  in 
songs  and  dances. 

t  First  an  ancestor,  now  a  great  ancestor  sjiirit  ruling  the  lake  waters. 

t  **  Bakedi  "  means  "  the  naked."  It  is  the  name  given  by  the  Baganda  and  Banyoro 
to  the  Nilotic  Negroes.  Bukedi  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  districts  of  Acholi 
and  Bukedi  (the  Lango  country). 
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opposite.  A  story  told  by  the  old  men,  and  in  their  songs,  says  that  in  Ndaula'» 
reign  a  few  Bakedi  crossed  the  Nile,  raided  the  cattle,  and  were  practically  unmolested 
until  Ndaula's  brother  Kagora,  a  mighty  man  in  war  and  in  hunting,  rallied  the 
people  together  and  attacked  the  Bakedi  raiders,  killing  all  but  two,  a  man  and  a 
woman.  These,  by  some  sort  of  stratagem,  recovered  a  lot  of  the  cattle  and  took 
them  into  the  forest,  where  they  resisted  all  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  The  people 
in  the  vicinity  were  exasperated  by  finding  that  every  day  their  salted  water  jmna 
(for  cattle)  were  destroyed.  So  Kagora  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  caught  and  killed 
the  Bukedi  man.  The  woman,  pregnant  at  the  time,  on  seeing  this,  struck  Kagora 
in  the  stomach  with  a  stick,  cursed  him,  foretelling  that  he  should  never  have 
issue.  A  mark  peculiar  to  females  appeared  on  his  forehead,  and  being  thus  shamed 
before  men,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  earth,  and  disappeared  heavenwards.  From  that 
day  ligl  tning  is  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  his  wrath.  The  woman  went  into  the 
Budonga  forest,  where  she  gave  birth  to  so  many  devils  that  the  countrj'  .became 
noxious  to  the  Bachwezi.  Other  signs  of  ill -fortune  appeared,  so,  rendered  desperate, 
they  appealed  to  their  oracle — in  which  ceremony  fate  was  read  in  the  entrails  of 
a  cow.  On  this  occasion  they  could  find  no  stomach.  A  Bukedi  medicine  man 
(who  hapi>ened  to  be  a  friend  of  young  Lukedi)  visited  the  Bachwezi.  He  was 
appealed  to.  He  cut  open  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  cow,  in  which  he  found  the 
missing  stomach,  told  the  people  that  its  presence  there  signified  loads  on  the  head, 
and  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  Bachwezi  packing  up  and  moving  elsewhere. 
This  appealed  to  the  Bachwezi,  now  tired  with  supernatural  persecutions,  but  on 
leaving  they  suspected  the  Bukedi  man's  motives,  and  made  ready  to  kill  him.  He 
was  warned,  and  fled  to  an  adjacent  hill,  saw  the  caravan  file  off,  and  at  once  went 
to  tell  Lukedi  there  wa.s  a  country  without  rulers,  and  which  waited  only  a  strong 
man's  effort  to  secure  it.*  By  this  time  Lukedi  was  made  aware  of  his  parentage. 
He  crossed  over  to  Chiope  ostensibly  to  hunt,  went  across  the  country,  and 
appeared  at  the  usual  mnkama's  settlement,  and  found  that  the  Basita,  as  the 
aboriginal  race  was  called,  excepting  only  the  women,  were  all  away  hunting,  that 
being  a  time  of  exce])tional  famine.  In  the  j)rincipal  house  was  a  woman  who  had 
just  given  birth,  and  was  seriously  sick.  Lukedi  cured  the  invalid  and  won  the 
women  over,  and  by  a  trick  secured  the  royal  drum,  which  was  in  their  keeping 
amongst  others,  and  on  the  return  of  the  men  assumed  such  an  attitude,  heli)ed  by 
the  possession  of  the  drum,  that  they  at  once  accepted  him. 

Thus  Lukedi  became  king.  His  house  is  called  after  the  name  of  the  tree 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  author  of  his  being,  and  is  known  as  Babito. 

From  him  springs  the  present  race  of  Bakama  ("  big  chiefs "),  who  have  come 
down  in  direct  line  as  follows  : — 

L  Lukedi. 

2.  Olimi. 

3.  Sansa. 

4.  Luhaga  L 


*  The  Bachwezi  went  through  Bugoma  to  the  Albert  T^ake.  The  lake  opened 
up  whilst  they  passed  southwards  with  all  their  cattle  along  the  dry  bed,  the  lake 
closing  up  behind  them.  They  then  went  to  Bwera,  where  they  became  the  dominant 
race.  Some  followers  of  the  Bachwezi  were  late,  and  found  the  lake  had  closed 
up  again.  These  returned,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Fnyoro  Bahwua  (or 
Bahima).  All  evidence  ])oints  to  Islnihiva^  the  ancestor  of  two  lines  of  Unyoro  kings, 
having  been  a  Muhima  from  Ankole. 
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5.  Chwa. 
C.  Wingi. 

7.  Luhaga  11. 

8.  Kasoma. 

9.  *Kyebambe  (or  Nyamutukura). 

10.  Nyabongo  (or  Miigeiii). 

11.  Kamurasi. 

12.  Kabarega. 

Of  these  Bakania  only  two  have  reigned  long — Luhaga  I.  and  Nyamutukura. 
The  terms  of  the  others  generally  reached  only  nine  or  ten  years.  Kabarega's  case 
is  also  exceptional. 

In  the  case  of  Kyebanibe,  otherwise  called  Nyamutukura,  son  of  Sansa,  he  lived  to  be 
MO  old  that  his  women  occasionally  caused  spikes  to  be  hidden  in  his  bed  so  as  to  hasten 
his  end.t  Mugeni,  son  of  Nyamutukura,  had  a  troubled  reign,  although  lasting  only 
nine  years.  There  were  constant  rebellions.  Being  old  at  the  time  of  accession,  his 
women,  to  avoid  his  following  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  becoming  a  useless 
encumbrance,  overlaid  him  whilst  sick,  and  thus  killed  him.  Since  then  a  law  has 
been  enforced  that  when  a  king  is  sick  his  women  must  be  excluded  from  his  enclosure. 
Before  Mugeni's  death,  his  son  Kamurasi  was  given  the  ])lantations  of  Pauka,  his  cousin. 
The  latter  rebelled  in  Bugungu,  and  Kamurasi  went  to  fight  him.  Pauka  fled  to  an 
island  on  the  lake.  Kamurasi's  followers  refused  to  go  after  him  there.  Not  caring 
to  take  Pauka's  cattle,  he  took  the  people's  instead.  This  caused  them  to  rise.  He 
was  defeated  and  wounded  in  his  arm.  While  Kamurasi  was  absent,  Mugeni  died,  and 
the  people  placed  his  brother  Nakubari  on  the  throne.  Kamurasi  heard  this  at  Buruli. 
He  marched  to  Chioi)e,  joined  forces  with  Luyonga,  the  chief  there,  and  allied  himself 
with  the  Bakedi.  They  fought  and  couipiered  Nakubari,  who  was  killed.  Kamurasi 
ruled  l^nyoro  coincidently  with  the  reign  of  Suna  in  Uganda.  He  then  returned 
with  the  Bakedi  to  Bugungu  and  defeated  Pauka,  who  was  killed.  He  reigned  nine 
years  only.  His  ruling  was  regarded  as  oppressive.  Early  in  his  reign  his  six  brothers 
rebelled  and  defeated  him.  He  fled  to  Buruli,  but  was  followed,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  on  a  small  island  hidden  in  the  sudd.  His  young  brother,  of  the  same 
mother,  went  to  him  and  upbraided  him  as  a  coward,  threatened  that  if  he  did  not 
recover  his  manhood  he  himself  would  collect  an  army  and  fight  the  rebels,  and  if  he 
won  he  should  seize  the  throne.  Kamurasi,  regaining  courage,  follow'ed  him,  joined 
forces,  and  killed  the  six  brothers.  That  left  three  relatives  (probably  cousins),  who 
seized  Chiope.  The  people  there  welcomed  them.  Kamura^si  repeatedly  sent  armies 
to  Chiope,  until  the  peoi)le  fled  to  Bukedi.  A  year's  residence  there  tired  them,  and 
they  returned.  They  fought  three  battles,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  relatives  was 
killed.  The  Chiope  peoi)le,  loyal  to  their  choice,  placed  Tibulihwa,  a  son  of  one  of 
the  relatives,  on  the  throne  as  their  king.  (He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Kabarega.) 
Kamurasi,  however,  merely  ignored  him.    Soon  after  he  died. 

Kabarega  then  reigned.  His  brothers  objected,  rebelled,  defeated  him,  and  placed 
Kabagomiri  in  his  stead.  Kabarega  fled  to  Buruli  with  a  brother,  Kabagonga.  They 
returned  against  Kabagomiri  and  defeated  him.  He  fled  to  Ankole,  soon  collected  an 
army  there,  returned,  and  was  defeated  by  Kabarega,  and  a  great  niunber  of  the 
Bankole  were  slaughtered.  (Ireta  was  captured  here  as  a  boy.)  Kabarega  got  help 
from  Mutesa  in  this  fight.    (Kangawo  was  sent.)    Kabagomiri  quietly  went  round  the 

*  Koboyo,  his  son,  rebelled  and  took  possession  of  Tore. 
t  He  was  too  old  and  feeble  even  to  retaliate. 
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outskirts  to  Chiope,  where  he  somehow  got  twenty  "  Turks  "  of  Egypt.  At  the  same 
time  Kabarega  secured  thirty  Sudanese  soldiers.  In  a  fight  Kabagomiri  waa  shot  in 
the  chest,  and  Kabarega  was  secure.  Soon  after  Baker  Pasha  arrived,  and  from  that 
time  the  history  of  the  country  is  well  known. 

The  story  may  be  worth  adding  that  Ndaula  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  enter- 
prise. Among  other  things,  he  built  a  house  so  large  that  it  took  four  years  to  finish 
it.  A  great  point  handed  down  is  that  it  had  eighteen  doors,  and  that  there  was 
no  equal  to  it  within  knowledgeable  distance. 

Another  version  of  this  legend  of  Lukedi  and  the  history  of  the  Unyoro 
dynasty  has  been  furnished  to  the  present  writer  by  the  Kev.  A.  B.  Fisher, 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  mission  in  Unyoro: — 

Lukedi  was  a  great  hunter  of  supernatural  powers,  greatly  feared  by  all.  One 
day  he  crossed  the  river,  coming  south  into  a  stranger's  country.  Entering  a  large 
enclosure,  he  saw  there  a  beautiful  woman  whose  name  was  Kilemera.  This  woman 
he  took  to  be  his  wife,  and  first  built  his  house  in  Chiope,  but  only  remained  there 
two  months,  and  finally  made  a  big  capital  at  Muduma.  But  here  he  had  trouble 
with  his  wife  Kilemera,  who  finally  left  him  and  emigrated  to  Uganda  with  a 
large  following,  and  l>ecanie  the  mother  of  many  children.  After  the  separation 
from  his  wife  Lukedi  was  taken  ill  and  died.  His  eldest  son,  by  his  former  wife 
Kilemera,  whose  name  was  Lukedi  Lwamgalaki,  became  the  head  of  the  people  whom 
Lukedi  had  ruled.  He  became  a  great  king,  and  made  his  capital  in  Bugachya; 
afterwards  moved  to  Bujawe,  and  there  died.  Kyebambe,  his  son,  was  made  king 
in  his  place.  He  moved  his  capital  into  Bugoma,  and  there  died.  Luwaga  reigned 
in  his  stead,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  country  of  Bugoma,  he  moved  back  again 
to  Chiope,  and  then  finally  settled  in  Bugaya  ;  here  he  died,  and  his  son  Sansa 
became  king.  This  man  roamed  the  country,  never  stopping  long  in  one  place. 
While  at  Kilimba  he  fought  with  a  great  Uganda  king  called  Semakokiro,  and 
during  the  fight  Semakokiro  was  killed.  Soon  after  this  one  of  Sansa's  servants 
seduced  his  master's  wife.  He  was  called  uj)  for  trial  l)efore  the  king,  and  when 
judgment  was  given  against  him  he  seized  a  spear  and  killed  the  king.  Then 
followed  a  king  called  Chwa,  who  died,  and  whose  son  Luwanga  followed.  Then 
after  him  came  Namutukula,  who  was  followed  by  his  son  Mugenyi.  This  last  sent 
his  son  Patigo  to  fight  the  l^lega,  who  returned  with  many  slaves  and  much  cattle. 

His  son  Kaboyo  rebelled  against  him,  and  finally  settled  in  Toro  and  became 
king  there.  Mugenyi  then  died,  and  Kamulasi  became  king  of  Bunyoro  and  made 
his  capital  at  Kilagula.  At  his  death  his  son  Kabarega  became  king.  Kabarega  at 
once  sent  an  expedition  against  Kaboyo,  who  was  then  the  rebel  king  of  Toro,  and 
demanded  a  tax  to  be  paid  in  cows.  This  Kaboyo  did,  but  when  asked  to  do  it 
a  second  time  he  refused.  Kabarega  then  sent  Mugenyi,  his  son,  to  fight.  The  battle 
was  long  and  fierce,  and  no  advantage  seemed  on  either  side.  Kabarega,  when  he 
heard  of  the  inability  of  his  son  to  conquer  Toro,  came  himself,  and,  together  with 
his  son,  made  another  fight  against  Kaboyo.  However,  Kaboyo  fought  with  such 
zeal  that  he  finally  drove  back  to  Unyoro  Kabarega's  army,  Kabarega  himself  being 
wounded.  Kaboyo  did  not  long  survive  this  battle.  He  died  at  Karyamiyaga,  and 
his  son  Olimi  became  king  of  Toro. 

Meanwhile  Kabarega  was  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  and  as  soon  as  Kaboyo 
was  dead  he  sent  oflf  his  general,  Tegulekwa,  to  try  and  reconquer  the  country. 
When  Olimi   heard   of  this,   he   sent  messages  to  the   king  of  Ankole,  Mutambuka, 
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aod  asked  for  help.    This  was 

readily  given.    Instead,  however, 

of  going  to  light  Kabarega,  the 

anny     went     into     Buaoiigola, 

fought    with    the   people  there, 

and     conquered     the     country, 

Kabarega's  second  attempt  also 

failed.      However,     there     was 

much     dissatisfaction     amongst 

Otimi's  chiefs.     Kalikula,  a  big 

chief,  rebelled  and  fought  against 

him,  and  conquered   his    army. 

Then   Kat>arega  sent  off  Mate- 

here  and  Lusongoza  with  a  great 

force,  and  when  Olinii  heard  of 

it  he  fled  to  Bada.    Then  all  his 

chiefs  fought  agaiiii^t  him,  and 

betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of 

Matebere,  who,  having  coii(|Uered 

the  whole  of  Toro,  returned  to 

Kabarega    with    Oltmi    aa    hin 

prisoner,  leaving  Mukalusa.  one 

of  his  under-generals,  lo  ^uard 

the  country.    Finally,  Kabari'ga 

sent  Kikukulc  to  take  his  |>lace. 

All  the  princes  then  escaped  to 

Ankole,  and  were  kindly  treated 

by  the  (|ueen- mother  (Namasole), 

whose  name  was  Kiboga.    Uuring  this  period  the  Baganda  made  many  raids  into 

Toro,  a  notable  one  Iwiiig  that  led   by  the  Mukweiida,  Kiyega,  who  brought   with 

him  Kakende,  and  left  him  there  to  be  the  king.    The  Balusula  were  driven  from 

Toro  during  the  raid,  and    Kakende   built    his  rapital  at  Kisoniolo.     But   he  did 

not  remain    there    long,   for    Kabarega,    after    two    attempts,  drove   him    from  the 

country,  and  he  returned  to  Uganda.     Kanagaina,  who  was   then  cjuite  young  and 

living   in   Ankoie  with  the   other    refugees,  also   went   into   T'ganda.    After  a  few 

months  Captain  Lugard  brought  Kasagama  back  to  Toro  and  made  him  king. 

Kasagama,  the  king  of  Toro  (of  Unyoro  race),  gave  tlie  following 
additional  legends  about  the  coming  of  Lukedi,  his  partly  mythical  ancestor 
(the  translation  was  supplied  so  me  by  Mr.  Fisher,  C.M.S.): — 

.  ,  .  Wamala,  king  of  Bunyoro,  sent  off  a  messenger,  who  went  and  stood  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  called  aloud  to  Isimbwa's  son  to  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  country.  Then  came  l^ukeiii  himself  to  the  lake  shore,  bringing  with  him  a 
goat  and  a  fowl  and  a  child,  who  was  decked  out  with  numerous  be«ds  on  his 
neck,  arms,  and  legs,  lliey  put  a  crown  of  nine  beads  on  his  head,  and  a  large  band 
of  nine  beads  on  either  leg ;  then  they  threw  him  into  the  lake  as  an  offering  to  the 
gods.  Lukedi  then  crossed  the  lake  into  the  country  of  Kanyadwoli,  and  while 
resting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  a  man  brought  to  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  smoke, 
which  he  did,  and  then  knocked  the  ashes  out  on  to  the  ground.  Immediately  a 
plant  of  tobacco  sprang  up.  He  then  proceeded  t«warda  Wamala's  capital, 
VOL.  II.  9 
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who  came  out  and  greeted  him  heartily.  The  chair  on  which  he  sat  in  the  house 
was  afterwards  called  Kaiezire.  Wamala  died,  and  Lukedi  became  king.  Lukedi 
made  a  great  feast  and  sacrifice  to  the  "Bachwezi "  as  a  propitiatory  offering.  He  first 
sent  for  nine  fowls  and  killed  them,  one  cow  without  blemish,  and  one  sheep. 
These  also  were  killed,  and  the  intestines  of  these  animals  were  taken  and  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  main  road.  Several  men  were  then  placed  to  watch  to  see 
that  no  insect  touched  them.  After  some  time  Lukedi  sent  a  messenger  with  two 
large  bark-cloths  to  wrap  them  up  in.  After  this  he  selected  nine  cows,  nine 
elderly  women,  nine  young  women,  nine  loads  of  beads.  These  things  were  then 
taken  to  the  top  of  a  large  hill  called  Abulu.  The  women  and  cows  were  then 
killed,  and  their  bones  burnt  with  fire  ;  the  beads  were  made  into  a  head-dress,  and 
Lukedi  wore  it,  and  the  ashes  from  the  bones  of  the  women  were  scattered  upon  his 
head.    And  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  and  the  "  Bachwezi  *'  propitiated. 

The    real    reading   of   L'nyoro's    past    history    seems    to    run    on    the^e 
lines :    Long   ago,    perhaps   2,000    or   3,000  years  back,  began    a   series   of 
invasions  of  Unyoro  by  a   cattle-kee])ing  Gala  people  from  the  north-east, 
the  ancestors   of  the   modern    Bab i ma.     These  folk    appear  to   have    come 
from  the  north-east,  or  countries  to  the    south  of  Abyssinia   and  the  west 
of    Somali  land.       A[)parently   they    came   round    the   north    end    of    Lake 
Rudolf  and  then  directed  their  course    south-westwards  into  the    countries 
which  are  now  known  vaguely  to  the  Baganda  as  Bukedi  (or  the  Land  of 
Nakedness).     But  the  land  of  Bukedi  was  then,  as  now  (though  not  perhaps 
to  the    same    extent),  peopled    by  a  warUke   race   of  Nilotic   Negroes,  the 
modern    Acholi,    Lango,     Umiro,    etc.,    and    (according    to    tradition)    the 
Babima   did    not    find    the    means   of  settling   down    comfortably  in   these 
lands  to  the  east   and    north    of  the  Victoria   Nile.     So  thev  crossed  over 
into  Unyoro,  but  for  various  reasons — possibly  the  hostility  of  the   Bantu 
Negroes    who    had    preceded    them — did    not    at    first   remain    there,    but 
pushed    steadily  south    till    they  reached    the    healthier   plateaux   of  Toro, 
Ankole,  and  Karagwe.*     It   is  possible  that  in  all  these  lands  to  the  west 
and    south-w^e.''t    of  the  ^'ictoria   Nyanza   they  did    not   meet  with    such   a 
determined  resistance  from  the  former  occupants  of  the  soil,  who  may  have 
been  the   i)ioneers    of  the  Bantu  Negroes,  and  Pygmies,  like  those  of  the 
Congo  Forest.     In  those  healthy  uplands  which  lie  between  the  west  coast 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  vicinity  of  Tanganyika  the   Gala  invaders 
of   Equatorial    Africa   dwelt    in    security  with    their   herds   of   long-homed 
cattle,    increased    and    multiplied,    and    began    to   stretch    out   their   hands 
towards  the  north  as  well  as  the  south  and   east    (to   a   great   extent    the 
Congo    Forest    barred    their    progress    westwards).      Their    pioneers,    much 

*  They  may  also — possibly  did  do  so — have  pursued  the  line  of  least  resistance 
by  crossing  the  Nile  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Albert,  journeying  along  the  western 
coa.st  of  that  lake,  and  so  on  up  the  Sendiki  Valley  to  Ankole,  keeping  to  the  east 
of  the  Congo  Forest. 
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«fter  the  fashion  related  in  the  legends,  must  have  retraced  the  path  of 
their  race  to  Unyoro. 

At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  subsequent  to  the  original  invasion,  other 
bands  of  Gala  people  had  quitted  the  Acholi  and  Lango  countries  to 
establish  themselves  in  Unyoro.  The  original  source  from  which  these 
Gala  herdsmen  came  must  have  become  exhausted,  while  the  multiplication 
and  increased  vigour  in  arms  of  the  Nile  negroes  of  the  Masai-Turkana 
stock  and  of  certain  sections  of  stranded  Bantu  negroes  to  the  east  of  the 
Victoria  Nile  probably  barred  the  way  to  any  further  intercourse  between 
the  lands  of  the  Gala  and  the  Somali  on  the  east  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  on  the  west.  So  it  came  about  in  time  that  l^nyoro  was  added 
to  the  kingdoms  or  states  which  were  governed  by  kings  of  Gala  descent, 
or  at  any  rate  by  an  aristocracy  or  ruling  caste  of  Gala  blood — blood,  of 
course,  with  which  inevitably  that  of  the  indigenous  Negro  was  mingled 
in  varying  degree.  Leading  men  of  this  Bahima  stock  must  have  founded 
•dynasties  in  Unyoro,  Uganda,  Karagwe,  and  other  countries  between  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika.  At  one  time,  no  doubt,  there  was  a 
**  kitwara,"  or  emperor,  of  Hima  blood  who  grouped  together  under  his  rule 
the  countries  of  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Toro,  Ankole,  and  Karagwe.  This  was 
probably  the  heyday  of  Hamitic  civilisation,  which  subsequently  declined 
through  internecine  wars  and  the  gradual  "  negrifieation  "  of  these  countries 
— ^that  is  to  say,  the  decline  in  pro^wrtionate  numbers  of  the  people  of 
pure  Hamitic  stock  and  the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  Bantu  Negro. 

There  seems  early  to  have  sprung  up  a  separate  dynasty  in  the 
countries  which  are  now  grouped  together  as  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda, 
and  some  cause  at  the  same  time  brought  about  a  distinct  se]:)aration  in 
language  between  those  whom  we  may  call  the  Baganda  (the  people  of 
Buddu,  Sese,  the  home  districts  of  Uganda,  Kiagwe,  and  Busoga),  and 
hoth  Negroes  and  Hamites  in  the  domain  of  Unyoro.  The  speech  of 
Unyoro  extends  at  the  present  day  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
Victoria  Nile  and  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  the  north  through  Toro,  Ankole, 
Karagwe,  Suanda,  and  Businja  to  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika. 
This  language  also  reappears  on  the  Bukerebe  Archipelago  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  wherever  the 
Unyoro  dialects  are  found  at  the  present  day  there  the  allied  dynasties  of 
Bahima  origin  have  ruled — are,  in  fact^  ruling  now.  But  in  Uganda  (as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter)  the  dynasty,  though  it  sometimes 
•claims  descent  from  an  Hamiti3  stock  and  to  have  had  the  same  founders 
as  started  the  royal  houses  of  Unyoro  and  Ankole,  nevertheless  has 
lemained  much  more  negro  in  features  (judging  by  its  recent  kings)  than 
is  the  case  in  Ankole  and  Karagwe.    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  kings 
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of  Uganda  descend  from  an  ancestor  who  was  a  Bantu  negro  with  little 
or  no  Hiraa  blood  in  his  veins,  and  that  such  slight  refinement  of  feature 
as  some  of  the  Baganda  princes  or  princesses  display  is  merely  due  to 
their  Bantu  progenitors  having  married  women  of  Hima  origin.  Indeed^ 
for  the  matter  of  that,  the  ex-king  of  Unyoro,  Kabarega,  who  claims 
descent  from  an  Hamitic  ancestor,  is  quite  a  negro  in  appearance,  as  was 
his  father,  Kamurasi.  It  is  only  in  Ankole,  Karagwe,  and  other  countries 
to  the  south  that  the  royal  families  seem  to  be  of  modified  Gala  blood, 
even  though  many  of  the  subsidiary  chiefs  and  much  of  the  aristocracy  in 
all  these  countries  (excepting  Uganda)  are  of  such  clear  Hamitic  descent 
that  many  of  them  strangely  resemble  ancient  and  modem  Egyptians. 
In  Uganda  proper  the  Bahima  never  seem  to  have  obtained  such  a  hold 
over  the  country  as  farther  to  the  north  and  west.  The  Hima  element  in 
the  dynasty  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  due  to  kings  of  Uganda  having 
married  handsome  slaves  or  princesses  from  Unyoro  or  Ankole.  In  Uganda 
the  people  of  Hima  stock  at  the  present  day  have  become  a  cattle- 
herding  caste  which  marries  within  its  own  limits,  and  mixes  but  little 
with  the  Bantu  Negroes. 

Mr.  George  Wilson*  has  been  kind  enough  to  forward  me  the 
following  fables,  stories,  and  legends  which  he  has  obtained  from  the 
Banyoro.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  beast  stories  much  resemble 
those  of  other  parts  of  Xegro  Africa,  l^esides  certain  fables  of  European  or 
Asiatic  origin.  In  all  the  African  stories,  however,  the  hare  takes  the 
place  of  the  fox  as  the  embodiment  of  astuteness,  and  the  leopard 
replaces  the  wolf  of  European  folk-lore. 

Fables, 

(I)  Tke  Greedy  Ilyif^iia.—Ow^  (lay  a  hyit^iia  went  to  visit  some  of  his  friends.  In 
the  house  there  was  a  small  calabash  standing,  in  which  oil  had  been.  He 
straightway  ate  the  calabash.  Whilst  walking  over  the  room  he  saw  some 
caterpillars.  Those  he  also  ate.  .  In  fact,  everything  he  saw— skins,  refuse,  etc.— 
he  devoured.  His  friends  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  eat  thus  grossly  ?  You  are 
very  greedy  ;  you  must  take  some  medicine  to  cure  your  great  greediness."  **  Truly/ 
replied  the  hya^'na,  "  1  badly  need  such  medicine  ;  I  am  very  greedy."  "  Follow 
the  road  to  the  left,"  said  the  friend,  *'  and  ask  the  way  until  you  find  the  house  of 
the  wizard  w  ho  cures  greed."  The  hyaena  went  on  his  way,  asking  it  from  time  to 
time,  until  he  reached  the  house  of  the  Muhuma.t  "  Can  you  cure  greediness  ? " 
asked  the  hyaena.  *'  Yes,"  said  the  Muhuma  ;  "  sit  down  and  I  will  prei)are  a  cure." 
A  sheep  was  brought  and  killed.  At  once  the  hytena  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  I  want  to 
eat  it."    "Well,  I'm  sure!"  said  the  Muhuma.    "You   come   here   for    a    cure    for 


*  Now  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

t  In  Unyoro  the  Hima  caste  is  called  Huma  (sing.  Mu-huma  ;  plur,  Ba-huma)^ 
The  Muhuma  here  is  a  "  muchwezi,"  or  wizard. 
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greediness,  and  immediately  you  want  to  begin  eating.  Keep  quiet,  be  patient.'' 
The  sheep  was  cut  up,  and  the  nice  fat  tail  tied  round  the  hyaena's  neck.  A  water- 
jar  having  been  given  him,  he  was  told  to  fetch  water  in  which  to  cook  the  tail 
for  the  medicine.  On  the  way  he  said  to  a  friend  who  had  gone  with  him,  "  Why 
should  I  carry  this  tail  which  smells  so  nice  ?  Come,  let  us  eat  it."  "  Nonsense ! " 
said  the  friend.  "You  must  be  cured."  Again  the  scent  of  the  meat  overcame  him, 
f.nd  again  the  friend  said,  "No;  you  must  be  cured."  "Hang  the  cure!"  said  the 
hysena,  and,  bursting  the  cord  which  held  the  tail,  promptly  demolished  the  meat. 
Until  this  day  the  hyaena  is  still  possessed  with  the  disease  of  greediness. 

(2)  Tke  Leopard.— In  olden  times  leopards  never  caught  their  victims  by  the 
throat,  always  by  the  arm.  One  day  a  man,  on  being  caught  by  the  arm,  and 
having  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  boasted  publicly  of  his  great  luck,  saying, 
^*  What  a  foolish  beast  the  leopard  is !  If  with  its  enormous  strength  it  caught  by  the 
throat,  it  would  be  sure  of  every  victim,  whereas  now  what  harm  is  done  when  it 
only  catches  the  arm?"  The  leopard,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  heard  the 
boast,  and  in  its  turn  said,  "  What  a  fool  is  man  to  teach  his  enemies  how  to  kill 
him  ! "    From  that  day  the  leopard  has  caught  its  victims  by  the  throat. 

(3)  The  Ihjcetiaa  Cry. — This  fable  is  the  IJnyoro  version  of  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush."  A  hyajna,  whilst  wandering  in  search  of  food  one  night, 
passed  by  a  hut  in  which  a  sick  man  was  lying,  being  tended  by  his  friends.  The 
hyaena  listened  to  their  talk.  "Why,"  said  one  man,  "does  he  not  die  when  he  is 
fio  sick  and  let  us  bury  him  quickly,  instead  of  keeping  us  waiting  here  throughout 
the  night."  "  Ah,"  thought  the  hyaena,  "  why  should  I  tire  myself  wandering  on, 
when  I  have  a  meal  so  near  at  hand.  It  will  be  but  little  trouble  to  me  to  unearth 
him  after  he  is  buried."  So  he  waited  on  till  the  man  should  die  and  be  buried. 
The  man,  however,  recovered  ;  and  in  the  morning,  on  looking  out,  the  hyjena  was 
seen  by  the  friends  to  be  walking  away  disconsolately.  A  little  later  they  heard 
it  howling  and  crying  out,  "  The  owner  of  that  house  is  crazy  ;  he  has  been  drinking 
liquor  (*mwengi ').  He  kept  me  from  searching  for  my  food  last  night,  saying  the  sick 
man  was  about  to  die.  The  man  has  not  died,  and  so  I  have  had  no  food,  and  am 
hungry.     Are  they  all  drunk  ? "    Until  this  day  this  is  the  hyaena's  cry. 

(4)  The  Hare  and  the  Toi^toise. — A  hare  and  a  tortoise  were  great  friends.  One 
day,  having  decided  to  search  for  their  food,  they  went  out  and  dug  a  hole  in  an 
ant'heap  to  trap  the  ants  as  they  came  out.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  them  to 
collect  them,  the  hare  thought,  "  Why  should  an  old  fool  like  the  tortoise  share 
the  feast  with  me;  I  can  easy  outwit  him."  Thereupon  he  told  his  friends  to  wait 
in  a  quiet  place  for  the  tortoise,  to  fall  upon  him,  and,  being  careful  not  to  hurt 
him,  carry  him  into  the  long  grass,  through  which  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
pushing  his  way  back,  then  the  hare  might  enjoy  the  feast  alone,  and  directly  he 
had  finished  scamper  off  home.  Tlie  tortoise,  already  tired  and  vexed  with  the 
struggle  of  making  his  way  through  the  long  grass,  went  to  the  ant-hill  and 
found  nothing  left.  He  was  interested,  however,  in  seeing  the  footprints  of  his 
comrade  there,  and  more  vexed  as  it  flashed  upon  him  how  he  had  been  outwitted. 
"  Ah,  my  cunning  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  will  be  even  with  you  for  this."  On  reaching 
home  he  was  met  by  the  hare,  who  effusively  received  him.  "My  dear  old 
comrade,"  said  he,  "  how  thankful  I  am  to  see  you  safe !  I  feared  you  were  killed  ! 
I  only  escaped  myself  by  the  merest  chance.  Three  spears  fell  quite  close  to  me ; 
we  must  not  go  to  that  ant-hill  anymore."  "Never  mind,"  said  the  tortoise,  "our 
enemies  are  not  likely  to  be  at  the  same  spot  again  ;  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  go 
another  day."  The  tortoise,  knowing  the  selfish  hare  would  sneak  out  to  feast 
alone,  arranged  with  his  friends  to  catch  the  hare  when  engrossed  with  his  meal. 
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^  Wait  for  him/*  said  he,  ^  and  when  he  has  his  head  deep  in  the  hole,  pounce  npon 
him.  But,"  he  added,  remembering  the  friendship  the  hare  had  shown  him  in 
not  ordering  him  to  be  killed,  "  do  not  kill  him."  "  Oh,"  remonstrated  the  friends^ 
**we  like  hare,  we  want  to  eat  him."  "Very  well,"  said  the  tortoise,  "but  if  you 
kill  him  quickly,  he  will  be  tough.  You  must  take  him  home,  make  a  pot  ready 
nalf-fiUed  with  fine  oil  and  salt,  put  the  hare  in  it,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  cover  so 
that  you  may  add  cold  water  from  time  to  time,  for  if  you  let  the  oil  get  hot  you 
will  completely  spoil  the  hare,  so  be  very  careful  not  to  let  it  boil."  The  friends 
did  exactly  as  they  were  told.  They  trapped  the  hare  and  carried  him  back  with 
them,  put  him  in  the  pot  with  the  nicest  of  oil  and  the  proper  amount  of  salt 
and  placed  it  on  the  fire.  Water  was  added  occasionally  through  the  hole  made  in  the 
cover.  After  some  hours,  when  all  was  thought  to  be  ready,  the  friends  having 
washed  their  hands  and  nicely  laid  out  the  dishes  and  seated  themselves  expectantly, 
the  pot  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  cover  withdrawn,  when  hey !  presto, 
out  popped  the  hare  and  to  their  horror  scrambled  off.  "  Dear  me,"  said  the  tortoise 
as  he  received  him,  '*  where  have  you  been  ? "  "  Alas !  ^  said  the  hare, ''  I  have  been 
in  great  danger ;  I  nearly  lost  my  life.  I  have  been  caught,  cooked,  and  only  by  a 
miracle  escaped  with  my  life."  As  he  said  this  he  began  to  lick  himself.  The 
tortoise,  noticing  a  look  of  pleasure  rapidly  succeed  that  of  fright  with  which  he  had 
first  entered,  went  across  and  also  began  licking  the  hare.  "  How  delicious ! "  said 
he.  "  Get  away ! "  said  the  greedy  hare ;  "  you  have  not  been  in  the  pot,  nor  been 
through  all  the  trials  Tve  been  through.  Keep  off ! "  The  tortoise,  feeling  that  his 
cunning  had  supplied  the  oil  and  salt,  began  to  wax  angry.  "Let  me  have  your 
left  shoulder  and  side  to  lick."  ''  I  will  not,"  said  the  hare,  more  and  more  enjoying 
himself.  The  tortoise  left  in  a  great  fury,  and  ran  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  who 
were  coming  to  him  in  a  towering  rage.  "  What  did  you  mean  ] "  said  they.  "  Through 
your  advice  we  have  lost  not  only  the  hare,  but  also  all  our  beautiful  oil  and  salt. 
When  we  uncovered  the  pot  the  hare  jum])ed  out  and  ran  off  with  it  all  clinging  to 
him."  "  Dear  me,"  said  the  tortoise,  in  his  rage  lost  to  every  feeling  of  friendship, 
"  this  is  very  sad.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Arrange  a  dance  and  invite 
the  hare,  and  when  he  is  dancing  to  your  tom-toms,  seize  him,  and  this  time  kill 
him."  This  was  done,  not  a  moment  being  lost,  when  once  the  hare  was  trapped, 
in  killing,  skinning,  and  cutting  him  up,  so  as  to  ensure  his  not  this  time  escaping 
And  thus  the  hare  himself  was  outwitted,  and  perished  through  his  greediness 
and  selfishness. 

(5)  The'  Hare  and  the  Elephant. — One  day  a  hare  came  upon  an  elephant  standing 
expectantly  at  an  ant-hole  which  had  only  that  morning  been  dug  by  himself  with 
a  view  to  his  evening  meal.  "  What  hard  luck ! "  said  the  hare.  "  What  can  I  do 
against  that  big  hulking  brute,  who  wants  to  steal  my  dinner  f  I  will  tiy  a  plan." 
He  returned  to  his  home,  made  a  torch  of  four  reeds,  and  passed  by  the  elephant 
at  a  great  pace.  "  Who  are  you  ?  *'  said  the  latter.  "  I'm  a  hare."  "  Where  are  you 
going  ? "  "  Oh,"  said  the  hare,  "  we  hear  that  an  elephant  is  stealing  our  ants," 
and  then  scampered  off.  A  little  farther  on  he  put  out  the  torch,  and  sneaked 
roimd  by  a  by-way  to  his  home,  relighted  the  torch,  and  again  went  to  the  elephant. 
"Who  are  you?"  said  the  big  beast  "A  hare."  "Where  are  you  going?"  "Oh," 
said  the  hare,  "my  comrades  called  me  because  an  elephant  is  stealing  our  ants," 
and  again  went  off  quickly.  As  before,  he  sneaked  round  to  his  home,  and  then 
passed  the  elephant  "Who  are  you?"  said  the  elephant  "I'm  a  hare."  '* Where 
are  you  going  ? "  "  Haven't  you  seen  my  fellows  pass  this  way  ?  We  are  meeting 
in  numbers,  as  we  mean  to  have  our  meal  which  an  enemy  is  trying  to  steal,"  and 
again  ran  off.    Going  roimd  once  more  to  bis  home,  he  again  came  up  with  the  elephant 
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"Who  are  you?"  said  the  big  animal.  "I'm  a  hare."  "Where  are  you  going?'* 
**Are  you  blind  that  you  haven't  seen  my  comrades  passing?  However,  I've  no 
time  to  talk."  The  elephant,  aflfected  by  the  air  of  mystery,  became  uneasy,  and 
thought  it  time  to  be  off.  When  the  hare  came  round  for  the  last  time  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  wagging  of  the  elephant's  tail  in  the  distance.  So  he  screamed 
out,  "  There  he  is !  there  he  is !  After  him !  after  him  1 "  and  laughed  uproariously 
as  he  heard  the  big  brute  crashing  through  the  woods.  He  then  went  quietly 
back  alone  to  his  feast,  chuckling  as  he  thought  of  the  splendid  success  of  his 
stratagem. 

(6)  The  Bird  and  the  Elephant, — Just  as  the  season  for  sowing  grain  was  drawing 
near,  the  bird  and  the  elephant  met,  and  became  involved  in  an  argument  as  to 
who  had  the  bigger  voice.  The  dispute  getting  heated,  they  decided  to  lay  the 
question  before  the  big  assembly.  "  We  have  come,"  piped  the  little  bird,  "  to  have 
the  question  settled  as  to  who  has  the  bigger  voice,  my  friend  the  elephant  or 
myself  ? "  "  Yes,"  grunted  the  elephant,  "  this  insignificant  little  thing  has  the 
impudence  to  say  his  little  squeak  is  more  powerful  than  my  trumpeting."  "  Well," 
said  the  little  bird,  "our  homes  are  two  hours  away.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you 
bawled  your  loudest,  your  people  would  hear  you  call  from  here  ? "  "  Of  course," 
sneered  the  elephant ;  "but  what  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  do,  you  puny  little 
thing?"  "Now,  don't  get  angry,"  chirped  the  bird.  "To-morrow  morning  we  will 
meet  at  dawn,  and  both  call  to  our  friends  to  have  our  dinner  ready  ;  but,  as  you 
sneered  at  me,  we  will  make  the  stakes  ten  cows,  to  be  i)aid  ]>y  the  loser  to  the 
winner."  "  Right  you  are ! "  chuckled  the  elei)hant.  "  I  want  some  more  cattle. 
Good-bye,  you  little  fool !  "  and  went  off  laughing.  The  bet  was  confirmed  by  the 
"baraza."  The  cunning  bird  at  once  made  arrangements.  He  got  Ids  mates  to  perch 
within  hearing  distance  of  each  other  along  the  line  to  his  liouse.  "  Now  we  will 
see,"  said  he,  "how  wit  can  triumph  over  brute  force."  At  dawn  the  next  morning 
they  met  as  agreed.  The  elephant  was  given  ''  first  try,"  and  bawled  four  times  in 
his  loudest  voice.  "  Have  you  quite  done  ? "  chirped  the  little  bird.  "  Yes,'* 
sneered  the  elephant ;  "  squeak  away."  The  little  bird  gave  his  orders,  and  they 
tramped  off  together.  They  decided  that  the  elei)liant  being  the  bigger,  they  would 
visit  his  home  first.  As  they  drew  near,  the  elephant  became  uneasy  at  the  quiet  that 
reigned,  and  was  extremely  angry  to  find  not  a  soul  about.  One  was  away  getting 
food,  another  drawing  water,  another  gathering  firewood,  and  the  rest,  not  expecting 
anything  to  occur,  were  also  out.  "  Now,"  said  the  bird,  "  we  will  try  my  luck." 
As  they  approached  they  heard  great  sounds  of  bustling ;  the  pathways  were  clean, 
the  courtyard  swept,  the  bird's  friends  were  all  neatly  arranged  in  lines  to  do  honour 
to  the  guest ;  mats  were  laid  down  in  the  liouse,  and  an  abundant  feast  was 
prepared.  "Ah,  my  friend,"  piped  the  little  bird,  "do  not  be  down-hearted.  Be 
thankful  you  have  learnt  at  so  small  a  cost  not  to  despise  a  rival,  however  small 
he  may  be.  80  now  let  us  '  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' "  Next  day  the  ele])hant 
handed  over  the  cattle  to  the  bird. 


Miscellaneous  Stories. 

At  the  beginning  of  Kabarega's  reign  there  was  a  man  called  Muguta,  who 
refused  to  obey  any  of  the  orders  of  the  king.  Any  messengers  sent  for  taxes,  or 
to  call  him  for  labour  even  for  the  king,  were  always  met  with  the  same  answer: 
"I  will  obey  no  man.  Wait  till  I  call  my  servants,  the  lions."  Muguta  was  all- 
powerful.    If  he   wanted  anything— whether  food,    cattle,    or  any  other   thing— he 
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threatened  that  if  it  were  not  forthcoming  he  would  send  his  lions  to  punish  thos© 
who  had  refused  him.  Several  of  the  greater  chiefs  defied  him,  but  in  every  case 
they  were  brought  to  their  knees  by  the  losses  inflicted  on  their  i)eople  or  cattle  by 
the  lions  he  sent.*  Kabarega  became  interested,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Muguta 
challenging  him  to  send  his  lions.  Three  days  after  two  of  the  lions  appeared 
inside  the  king's  enclosure  and  killed  a  cow.  The  people  were  ready  in  large 
numbers,  and  as  a  lion  attacked  a  man  it  was  riddled  with  bullets,  whilst  the 
other  escaped.  Kabarega  placed  no  significance  on  the  death  of  the  lion,  but 
admitted  Muguta  had  i)roved  his  power  by  sending  the  lions.  Kabarega  received 
his  tali^^man,  and  thenceforth  exempted  Muguta  from  all  obligations.  Byabaswezi, 
the  present  chief,  was  one  of  the  jjarty  sent  by  Kabarega  to  wait  for  the  lions. 
In  Major  Thruston's  time,  about  1894,  four  of  Muguta's  women  were  captured  by 
the  Sudanese.  Three  days  after  nine  lions  api>eared  in  Hoinia.  The  Sudanese 
released  the  women,  and  paid  Muguta  four  goats  on  receiving  the  talisman.  Muguta 
is  still  living,  now  very  old  and  decrei)it.  His  whereabouts  have  been  recently  lost 
sight  of. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  versions  most  current  in  Unyoro  of  the 
oft-told  Uganda  legend  respecting  Kintu,  the  founder  of  the  Unyoro- 
Uganda  dynasty  : — 

Kintu  was  immortal.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  periodically  visiting  God  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  the  work  he  had  done  on  earth.  These  visits  were  made 
on  a  hill  called  Magonga,  which  has  consequently  been  carefully  guarded  up  to  the 
commencement  of  Mwanga's  reign.  There  was  one  condition  always  laid  down  by 
the  Divinity,  which  was  that  on  no  account  was  Kintu  to  turn  back  or  pay  another 
visit  unless  he  were  called.  His  orders  were  that  "  he  was  to  do  no  evil  ;  he  must 
not  steal."  God  gave  him  a  bag  which  was  not  to  be  separated  from  him,  or  even 
be  touched  by  any  other  person.  One  day,  whilst  under  the  efi*ects  of  liquor,  he 
went  to  the  hill  Magonga,  where  he  droi»ped  his  bag,  not  immediately  noticing  his 
loss.  Forgetting  his  order,  he  went  back  for  it,  to  find  God  very  angry  with  him. 
"Why  did  you  come  back  here,  when  I  gave  you  strict  orders  not  to  come  unless 
you  were  called  ? "  Some  versions  of  the  legend  say  that  he  was  forbidden  to  return 
to  his  home,  and  a  young  man,  symbolical  of  the  Spirit  of  Death,t  was  ordered  to 
be  continually  beside  him.  In  any  case,  he  never  did  return.  The  people  regarded 
his  absence  as  an  indication  of  God's  wrath,  and  to  provide  for  him  in  case  he 
was  still  alive  they  built  a  large  kouse  in  the  forest  on  Magonga,  and  every 
nine  days  carried  food  there.  This  custom,  as  well  as  the  guard,  was  kept 
up  till  Mwanga's  time,  when  the  intestine  wars  interfered  with  most  of  the  old 
usages  and  habits.  To  i»ropitiate  Gods  wrath  in  His  anger  against  Kintu's  dis- 
obedience it  was  decreed  that  Kintu's  law,  which  was  that  nobodv  should  work  on 
every  seventh  day  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  new  moon,  should  be  ))erpetuated. 
To  this  day  any  i)erson,  no  matter  what  his  ofl^ence  may  have  been,  or  in  what 
way  he  may  be  ordered  to  be  punished,  if  he  escape  and  reach  the  hill  Magonga, 
must  be  liberated — in  fact,  it  was  regarded  as  a  "hill  of  refuge"  till  quite  recently, 
and  in  every  way  had  been  considered  sacred. 


*  The  chiefs  bought  ^luguta  otf  by  presents,  receiving  as  a  talisman  that  he  would 
not  molest  them  again  a  piece  of  carved  wood.     It  was  never  known  to  faiL 
t  Some  say  of  Sickness. 
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Some  description  has  already  been  given  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
Bairo,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Negro  population  of  Ankole.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  regular  Bantu  Negroes  in  appearance,  though  occasionally 
presenting  types  which  recall  the  West  African  Negro  or  even  the  Pygmy- 
Prognathous  element  that  forms  the  lowest  stratum  of  most  of  these 
populations.  The  word  '*  Bairo  "  is  apparently  the  Hima  designation  of  those 
whom  the  proud  Hamitic  invaders  regard  as  their  slaves.  The  word  is 
said  really  to  mean  "  slaves,"  and  its  root  *'  -iro  ''  or  "  -iru  "  to  be  the  same  as 
the  "  -ddu  "  t  which  is  the  root  of  the  Luganda  word  for  slave.  ("  Muddu  " 
is  a  slave,  "  Baddu "  means  slaves,  and  "  Buddu "  the  country  of  slaves.) 
Amongst  themselves  the  Bairo,  who  are  divided  into  numerous  clans,  take  the 
names  of  Basita,  Ngando,  Basambo,  Baitera,  Bayondo,  Abagaihe,  Bawobogo, 
Bashikoto,  Balisi,  Bachawa,  and  Barendi,  though  all  these  clans  have  now 
become  so  mixed  as  to  be  fused  generally  under  the  common  race-name 
of  Bairo. 

The  Bairo  wear  dressed  skins  or  bark-cloth.  However  little  they  may 
Tiave  in  the  way  of  clothing,  they  generally  so  arrange  it,  as  do  the 
Baganda,  to  safeguard  decency  ;  whereas  the  men  of  their  Bahima  aristo- 
cracy are  more  like  the  Masai,  inasmuch  as  they  rarely  think  it  necessary 
ix)  use  their  body  coverings  as  teg  amenta  jpiulendornm.  The  Bairo  wear 
ivory,  copper,  and  iron  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  the  same  materials. 

The  Bairo  are  agriculturists,  as  op|X)sed  to  the  Bahima,  which  last- 
named  caste  rarely  if  ever  cultivates  the  soil  under  any  conditions.  The 
food  crops  of  the  Bairo  are  bananas,  sorghum,  eleusine,  maize,  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.  Tobacco  is  grown  both  to  be  smoked  and 
taken  as  snuff.  The  dontestic  animals  of  tlie  Bairo  are  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  fowls.  Until  the  British  |)ower  grew  strong  enough  in 
the  country  to  control  the  Bahima,  few  if  any  among  the  Bairo  would 
have  been  permitted  to  keep  cattle,  these  being  regarded  as  the  special 
prerogative  of  the  Hima  aristocracy.  The  liairo  are  (jreat  hiinters.  When 
food  is  scarce  (such  as  between  the  seasons  of  cro))s),  it  is  a  general  custom 
for  the  Bairo  to  organise  a  hunt  of  big  and  small  game  on  a  large  scale. 
Nets  about  four  feet  broad  and  of  indefinite  length  are  made  of  rope 
manufactured  (apparently)  from  the  bark  of  a  Hibiscus  tree.  A  large 
number   of   men    proceed    to    the    vicinity  of  the   ascertained    presence   of 

*  Lieutenant  Mundy,  who  lia.s  furnished  some  of  my  information  about  the  Bairo, 
spells  the  name  Ba-hiro.  Other  travellers  spell  it  Wiro  or  AVbiro.  When  I  was 
amongst  these  people  myself  and  wrote  down  their  dialects,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  w^ord  was  pronounced  exactly  as  I  now  spell  it  (Ba-iro),  though  there  w^as  a 
slight  hiatus  between  the  '*  Ba-"  prefix  and  the  "  -iro"  root. 

t  In  all  these  tongues  "  r "  and  "  d  "  and  "  1  '*  are  practically  interchangeable  in 
pronunciation. 
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game  and  erect  their  nets  in  long  lines,  supporting  them  by  means 
of  canes.  Some  of  the  men  cut  a  few  branches  and  place  them  in  such 
a  position  on  the  opix)site  side  of  the  net  from  that  on  which  the  drive 
takes  place  that  they  may  hide  behind  the  brushwood.  A  considerable 
section  of  the  party  is  then  sent  out  to  drive  the  game  towards  the  nets, 
which  they  do  by  shouting,  blowing  horns,  setting  their  dogs  to  bark, 
and  beating  the  grass.  The  frightened  animals  flee  before  this  noise 
crowd  in  the  direction  of  the  nets,  and  when  they  are  brought  up  by  these 
obstructions  the  negroes  who  are  hidden  under  the  brushwood  at  the 
back  of  the  net  rise  up  and  despatch  them  with  spears.  Occasionally 
lions  and  leopards  are  driven  up  with  the  rest  of  the  game,  but  these 
are  ordinarily  allowed  to  escai)e  by  the  Bairo,  though  a  Muhima  will 
fearlessly  approach  and  spear  these  fierce  beasts. 

Besides  these  hunts  on  a  large  scale  with  nets,  pitfalls  are  dug  and 
are  covered  with  twigs  and  grass.  Converging  fences  of  branches  are 
constructed  leading  to  these  pitfalls  as  the  only  exit,  and  drives  take 
place  to  urge  the  game  towards  them.  Slip-knots  hung  from  the  branches 
of  trees  are  also  used  as  snares;  and  the  weighted  harpoon  suspended 
point  downwards  over  the  tmck  of  elephants,  hippopotamuses,  or  buffaloes 
also  in  use,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  successful  device. 

The  Bairo  build  their  houses  singly  or  in  groups  in  or  near  their 
plantations.  The  hut  is  very  similar  in  api)earance  to  that  of  the  j^easant 
in  Uganda,  with  an  untidy  haycock  roof  coming  nearly  down  to  the  ground 
and  a  low  doorway.  Inside  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  division  by 
screens,  nor  is  there  much  furniture.  Very  often  the  only  bed  is  a  skin 
spread  on  the  floor. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  the  Bairo  construct  canoes  which 

are  almost  square  in  shape,  like  square  tubs.     They  are  made  of  thin,  hard 

boards — boards  that  are  si)lit  and  adzed — sewn  together  with  the  tendone 

of  animals.     The  paddles  are  about  four  feet  long,  more  than  half  of  which 

'is  a  narrow  blade. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  Bairo  are  lioes  (heart-shaped  with 
an  iron  tail,  which  is  made  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  wooden 
handle  and  is  secured  by  means  of  wedges),  a  sickle  with  a  long  handle, 
axes  with  blades  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  small  pointed  knives. 
The  xveajpoiis  of  the  Bairo  are  poorly  made  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
clubs  of  hard  wood.  The  Bairo  do  a  little  smelting  and  welding  of  iron. 
They  make  poor  pottery  and  weave  grass  mats. 

When  a  young  Muiro  wishes  to  vum^,  he  presents  the  father  of  the 
girl  with  ten  grass  bundles  containing  flour,  several  jars  of  beer  (made 
either  from  sorghum  or  from  fermented  bananas),  and  a  number  of  sheep, 
according  to  his  means.     After  the   bride  is  conducted  to   her  husband's 
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house,  she  is  supposed  to  remain  within  the  house  or  its  close  vicinity  for 
a  whole  year.  When  this  period  has  elapsed  she  visits  her  father,  who 
makes  her  a  present  of  anklets  and  a  hoe.  She  then  returns  to  her 
husband,  and  thenceforth  goes  out  constantly  to  work  in  the  plantations. 

The  Bairo  hury  their  dead.  The  former  custom  was  that  the  death  of 
any  man  of  im|>ortance  should  he  followed  by  his  wives  committing  suicide. 
Those  women  who  did  not  kill  themselves  over  their  husbands'  graves 
were  regarded  as  outcasts. 

Among  the  Bairo  tliere  is  a  low  standard  of  mm*ality.  It  is  thought 
little  or  no  harm  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  have  intercourse  with  a  young 
man;  and  if,  without  being  properly  married,  she  becomes  pregnant,  means 
are  taken  to  produce  a  miscarriage. 

The  Bairo  suffer  from  fever^  dysentery,  ophthalmia,  smallpox,  occa- 
sionally from  elephantiasis,  but  very  rarely  from  venereal  disease,  this  last 
immunity  being  i)robably  due  to  the  small  extent  to  which  their  country 
has  been  visited  by  Arabs  and  Swahilis. 

As  regards  religion,  the  Bairo  have  very  little.  Occasionally  they  build 
little  fetish  huts  in  the  vicinity  of  their  houses.  Such  beliefs  as  they 
have  are  subordinated  to  the  practices  of  the  Bahima  witch  doctors,  who 
are  continually  fussing  about  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  the  present  time  whether  the  Bairo  si)eak  the 
Bantu  language  introduced  by  their  Hima  conquerors  or  whether  (as  seems 
more  likely  to  be  the  case)  the  invading  Bahima  long  ago,  through  inter- 
marriage with  the  women  of  the  country,  adopted  the  prevailing  Bantu 
language.  As  will  be  related  in  Chapter  XX.,  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  the  dialect  of  Urunyoro  spoken  by  the  Bairo  and  that  in  use  by 
their  aristocrcacy,  except  in  j)ronunciation.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
Bahima  is  curiously  rough,  and  displays  a  great  tendency  to  drop  the 
vowel  which  should  always  be  })resent  at  the  end  of  a  Bantu  word. 

We  now  come  to  the  special  considemtion  of  these  Bahima,  of  whom 
much  has  already  been  wi'itten,  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  the 
conquered  Negro  tri])es  of  Uganda's  Western  Province.  At  the  present 
day  more  or  less  pure-blooded  Bahima  are  found  as  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
in  Tnyoro,  as  cattle  herdsmen  in  Uganda,  as  an  aristocracy  or  ruling  caste 
in  Toro,  and  as  the  dominant  race  with  dynasties  of  kings  in  Ankole, 
Karagwe,  and  Ikisinja.  Individuals  of  Hima  extraction  may  also  be  met 
with  as  far  west  as  the  ^Iboija  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  I^wer 
Semliki,  and  at  various  points  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Albert.  This 
type  also  appears  with  less  purity  in  all  the  countries  lying  between 
Tanganyika  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  influence,  however,  of  this  and 
of  other  and  perha^xs  earlier  invasions  of  East  Africa  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated ;  nor  can  the  extent  to  which  they  have  modified  and  improved 
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the  Negro  type  as  far  south  us  Zuhitand.  and  ^lerlmi^  along  the  edge  of 
the  Congo  watershed  as  far  west  an  the  (.'luiieroons,  be  overlooked  by  the 
student  of  African  anthroimlogy. 

As  regards  the  name  which  is  borne  by  these  Gala-like  negroids,  it 
varies  according  to  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  and  also,  no  doubt, 
according  to  the  clan  to  which  they  belong  or  from  which  they  are 
descended.  The  name  employed  by  the  present  wTiter  is  "  Hima,"  that 
being  the  pronunciation  most  common  in  Uganda,"  Toro,  and  Ankole; 
"-hima"   being   the   root,    "Bahinia"   would   be   the   name   given   to   the 

*  Ab  the  Luganria  pronunciation  does  not  sdinit  an  "h,"  the  word  "Bahima"  in 
Iiuganda  becomes  "  Bayima,"  and  the  root  is  "  -yiina  "  or  "  -inia." 
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people  in  general  in    tlie   plural,  and  "Muliitria" 

the  jirefix  iiiiplying  language  or  custom  would  be 

*  "Uru-"  is  the  full,  definite  form  of  the  ' 


to   an    individual,  while 
"  Ku"  or  "  Uru-hima."'" 


6U 
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Speke  and  Stanley  always 
write  the  Dame  "  Huma," 
and  this  apjjears  to  be 
the  variant  common  in 
L'nyoro,  though  the  pre- 
sent writer  is  obliged  to 
confess  he  has  never 
heard  any  one  speak  of 
■'  Bahuma."  (It  is  quite 
incorrect  to  write  "  Wa- 
huma,"  as  is  done  by 
the  earlier  explorers,  be- 
cause "  Wa-"  is  only  the 
degenerate  t^wahili  form 
of  the  phiral  prefix  "Ba-," 
which  is  used  almost 
throughout  the  Bantu 
[irovinces  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.)  Speke 
states  that  the  Hi  ma 
aristocracy  in  Unyoro 
styled  themselves  the 
"  Bawitu  "  •  ("  -witu  " 
being  the  root  of  this 
name).  In  Karagwe,  and 
as  far  to  the  south-east 
as  the  Businja  country 
on  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Xyanza,  the  local 
namegiventothe  Ham  it  ic 
aristocracy  is  '•  Hahinda  " 
or  "Banihinda"  (the  root  being  "-hinda").  Descendants  of  the  same  race 
are  said  to  go  by  the  name  of  "  Batumi "  in  the  vicinity  of  Tanganyika. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Kollmann,  who  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  some  three  years  ago,  states  that  the"  Bahinda"were  a  tribe 
of  Hamitic  descent  inde])endent  of  tlie  Bahima,  and  only  one  among 
several  tribes  of  Gala  origin  which  invaded  the  western  ^larts  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  in  ancient  times.  As  already  mentioned,  in  Unyoro 
the  traditional  name  of  these  Hamitic  invaders  is  "Bachwezi."  (The  root 
would  be  "-chwezi.")     In  Ankole,  which  has  long  been  the  nucleus  of  the 

*  Ueorge  Wilson  writes  this  more  correctly  "  Babitu,"  and  gives  a  legendary 
origin  to  tbe  name. 
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Bahima  power  and  race,  these  people  (now  perha{>8  reduced  in  numbeni  to 
20,000)  are   divided   into   two  tribes,  which   style   themselves  "Oraganda" 
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and  "  Ungura.*'  The  Bahima  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
negro  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  the  district  of  Mpororo,  which  is  partly 
British  and  partly  German  territory,  to  the  south-west  of  Ankole.  The 
type  is  sprinkled  less  frequently  over  the  large  country  of  Ruanda 
(Bunyaruanda),  to  the  south  of  Mpororo,  and  reappears  again  with  more 
frequency  in  Burundi,  Buha,  Karagwe,  and  Businja.  Almost  pure-blooded 
Bahima  are  also  met  with  on  the  islands  opposite  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  I  have  even  seen  traces  of  this  type  amongst  the 
negro  tribes  down  the  west  coast  of  Tanganyika,  and  amid  the  Manyema^ 
and  perhaps  also  here  and  there  on  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika  Plateau.  I 
could  quite  imagine  that  the  superior  and  less  Negro-like  features  often 
met  with  among  the  Zulu  Kaffirs  and  the  Bantu  tribes  of  the  Central 
Zambezi  may  be  explained  by  these  tribes  having  migrated  not  very  many 
centuries  ago  from  some  locality  in  East  Central  Africa,  where  their 
ancestors  had  received  an  infiltration  of  Hi  ma  blood. 

In  physical  appearance  a  more  or  less  pure-blooded  Muhima  may  be 
described  as  follows :  Both  sexes  incline  to  be  tall  and  possess  remarkably 
graceful  and  well-proportioned  figures,  with  small  hands  and  feet.  The 
feet,  in  fact,  are  often  very  beautifully  formed,  quite  after  the  classical 
European  model.  Under  natural  conditions  there  is  no  tendency  to 
corpulence,  nor  to  the  exaggerated  development  of  muscle  so  characteristic 
of  the  burly  Negro.  In  fact,  the  l^abima  have  the  figures  and  proportions 
of  Europeans.  The  rather  rounded  head  with  its  almost  European  features 
rises  on  a  long,  graceful  neck  well  above  the  shoulders,  which  incline  to 
be  sloping.  The  poise  of  the  head  is,  therefore,  very  unlike  that  of  the 
ordinary  negro,  whose  neck  is  short.  The  superciliary  arch  is  well 
marked,  though  not  exaggerated.  The  nose  rises  high  from  the  depression 
between  the  eyebrows,  is  straight,  finely  carved,  with  a  prominent  tip  and 
thin  nostrils.  The  nose,  in  fact,  in  a  pure-blooded  Hima  might  be  that 
of  a  handsome  Berber  or  European.  The  lips  are  somewhat  fuller  than  in 
Europeans,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  amongst  the  Berbers  or  Somali. 
The  mouth  is  often  small,  and  the  upper  lip  is  well  shaped,  with  no  great 
distance  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  nose.  The  chin  is  well  develoj^ed. 
The  ear  is  large,  but  not  disproportionately  so,  compared  to  Europeans  or 
Berbers.  The  colour  of  the  skin  in  all  people  of  more  or  less  pure  Hima 
blood  is  much  lighter  than  in  the  average  Negro,  being  sometimes  quite 
a  pale  yellow  or  reddish  yellow.  The  present  writer  has  seen  individuals 
whom  he  mistook  entirely  for  natives  of  Egypt,  thinking  them  to  have 
been  stranded  in  Unyoro  in  connection  with  Emin  Pasha's  service.  Others, 
again,  he  took  for  Arab  traders  from  the  coast.  An  Unyoro  princess,  who 
was  a  relation  of  Kasagama,  king  of  Toro,  was  certainly  no  darker  in  the 
colour  of  her  skin  than  an  Egyptian  peasant  woman. 


A  Mi'|[[M.v  ov  Mil 
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The  one  feature  in  which   the   Bahima  resemble  Negroea  rather  than 
the  Caucasian  race,  the  one  irrefragable  proof  that  they  have  at  one  time 


mingled  considerably  with  the  black  race,  is  the  character  of  the  hair  on 
the  head  and  body.  This  hair  is  nearly  as  woolly  as  in  the  ordinary 
Negro,  and  has  also  the  same  appearance,  especially  over  the  temples  and 
fore   part   of  the    skull,   of  growing  in    separate   tufts.     All  body-hair  is 
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plucked  out  with  tweezers,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  gay  what  character  it 
assumes.  In  the  car^e  of  the  women  (as  will  be  seen  by  two  of  my 
photographs)  the  head-hair,  if  allowed  to  grow  freely,  becomes  rather  long, 
and  though  tightly  curled  is  less  woolly  and  more  fuzzy  than  the  negro 
woman'a  hair.  These  natural  ringlets,  indeed,  are  an  approximation 
towards  the  curly  hair  of  the  Somali  and  Abyssinian.     All  moustache  and 


heard     is    normally    [julled     out     amongst    the    men.    but     I    l>elieve    that 
otherwise  tliey  might  t-how  a  considerable  growth  of  hair  on  the  face. 

The  Bahiraa  tiever  j/raclise  circiancisityn,  neither  do  they  jjierce  nor 
mutilate  the  ear  in  any  fasliion,  or  knock  out  their  teeth.  In  some  districts 
they  are  given  to  a  certain  amount  of  acar-omamenlntio'ii.  but  this  ia  not 
pushed  to  the  same  e.ttreme  as  amongst  the  forest  negroes  and  the  servile 
races  dwelling  in  proximity  to  the  Bahima.      As  regards  their  dress  and 
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ornaments,  they  probably  wore  skin  mantles  exclusively  in  early  days. 
The  men  display  little  or  no  anxiety  to  cover  the  pudenda.  The  women 
covered  themselves  most  elaborately  with  skins  (especially  out  of  doors) 
in  the  days  before  either  bark-cloth  or  the  calico  of  Europe  and  Asia  was 
used  among  them.  Ever  since  the  Arab  traders  of  Zanzibar  came  to  these 
countries  (first  in  about  1845),  the  use  of  Bombay,  American,  or  Manchester 
cotton  goods  has  s}>read  widely  amongst  the  Bahima,  esi)ecially  among  their 
women.  In  parts  of  Southern  Ankole,  however,  the  girls  customarily  go 
quite  naked  until  married.  The  married  women  at  their  poorest  wear  a 
short  skirt  or  a|)ron  of  palm  fibre  or  grass,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given 
amongst  the  ilima  weai>()ns  on  p.  G25,  Men  and  women  both  wear 
charms  round  the  neck  hung  on  strings.  These  consist  of  little  pieces  of 
polished  wood  which  have  been  blessed  by  the  medicine  man,  or  else  other 
substances  supposed  to  have  magical  qualities,  which  are  tied  up  in  closely 
wound  leather  thongs.  Iron,  copper,  and  bmss  wire  are  beaten  out  to  make 
necklaces,  which  are  hung  with  kauris  or  large  beads.  They  also  make 
armlets  of  wire,  and  bracelets  of  ivory,  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  anklets  of 
the  same  materials.  Tight  wire  armlets  are  often  fastened  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  arm,  and  below  the  knee  of  each  leg.  Necklaces  and  head- 
rings  are  also  made  of  innumerable  fine  circles  cut  from  the  shells  of 
water  molluscs.  The  women  not  infrequently  employ  kauris  to  decorate 
these  head-  and  neck-rings.  The  IMiima  men  when  herding  cattle  will — 
like  the  Masai  and  other  cattle-keeping  tribes  in  the  east  of  the  Protectorate 
— cover  themselves  all  over  with  white  kaolin  till  they  look  like  lepers, 
for  some  pur})ose  1  have  not  been  able  to  understand. 

The  food  of  the  true-l^looded  Bahima  is,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the  milk 
of  their  cows,  and  the  flesh  of  such  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  as  they  kill. 
Barren  cows  are  generally  fattened  up  for  killing.  In  default  of  such  meat, 
where  disease  or  misfortune  in  warfare  has  brought  about  the  loss  of  their 
herds,  they  will  eat  (reluctantly)  unri[)e  bananas  or  even  the  sorghum  corn. 
Besides  milk,  they  drink  largely  two  forms  of  alcoholic  beverage.  One  is 
"  museru,"  a  thick  beer  made  from  grain  (sorghum  or  eleusine),  and  the  other 
"marwa,"  the  fermented  juice  of  the  ri})e  banana.  The  Bahima  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  till  tlie  soil.  All  agriculture  which  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  countries  they  inhabit  is  the  work  of  the  Bantu  negroes  who  live 
with  them  as  subjects  or  friends.  Besides  caUle.  sheep,  and  goats,  the 
Bahima  keep  a  few  dogs,  and  occasionally  possess  fowls,  though  both  the 
dog  and  the  fowl  are  much  more  commonly  kept  by  their  subject  negro 
peoples.  The  Bahima,  in  ftict,  take  little  interest  in  any  creatures  but  their 
cattle,  which  they  almost  worship.  The  Hima  ox  is  of  that  Gala  type 
already  referred  to  several  times  in  this  book.  The  pure  breed  has  a  straight 
back  without  a  hump,  and  is  of  a  fawn,  dun,  grey,  or  white  colour,  sometimes 
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variejifateii  with  blotclies  or  sijots  of  white  or  colour.  The  horns  are 
enormous  in  the  adult  animal,  and  are  usually  longer  in  the  cow  than  in 
the  bull,  some  bulls  having  horns  of  no  great  length.     The  breed  not  being 
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everywhere  free  from  intermixture  with  the  zebu  or  humped  type  (which 
tionstitutes  the  alternative  cattle  in  tropical  Africa),  the  Hima  ox  occasionally 
exhibits  a  hump  on  the  shoulders  and  an  exaggerated  dewlap.  This  breed 
of  ox  seems  to  reach  its  typical  development  in  the  Gala  countries  forming 
the  southern  half  of  the  Abyssinian  dominions.  It  may  be  connected  in 
origin  with  the  long-horned  cattle  of  Southern  Europe  and  Hungary. 
There  is,  as  far  as  I  am  awaie.  nothing  like  it  amongst  the  domestic  oxen 
of  Asia.     This  big  long-homed  ox  is  rather  curiously  distributed  in  Africa. 


In  a  somewhat  dwarfed  form  it  m'.iy  be  met  with  in  the  interior  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Ui)per  Niger,  perhaps  also  in  Kano  and 
Bomu.  It  is  found  hi  Abyssinia  and  Southern  Somaliland;  in  Uganda  as 
an  ini|)orted  nnimal ;  in  Ankole,  and  on  most  of  the  high  plateaux  between 
the  \'ictoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika.  South  of  Tanganyika  it  does  not 
make  its  appearance  again  until  one  has  crossed  the  Zambezi.  From  the 
Central  Zambezi  down  to  Cape  Colony  it  is  the  dominant  type  of  ox  where 
£uFoi)eaQ  breeds  have  not  been  introduced.  It  is  also  found  in  a  form 
closely  resembling   the  Hima  ox   in  DamuralBud  and  Ovampoland  and  in 
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Southern  Angola,  from  which  point  this  type  of  cattle  penetrates  eastwards 
into  the  southern  basin  of  the  Congo.     Elsewhere  in  Africa  the  other  breed 


of  ox  kept  by  the  natives  is  the  humbled  zebu,  almost  identical  in  appearance 
with  that  of  India.  The  two  varieties  or  sub-species  are  curiously  inter- 
calated.    Thus  the  domestic  cattle  of  Zulaland  formerly  belonged  to  the 
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humped  type,  while  the  western  Kaffirs  and  the  Hottentots  possessed  the 
big  long-homed  ox.  Humped  cattle  in  Africa  are  more  characteristic  of 
the  low-lying,  well-wooded  regions,  whereas  the  long-horned,  straight-backed 
cattle  flourish  best  in  grass-lands  and  on  lofty  plateaux.  The  third  breed 
which  is  found  in  the  Dark  Continent  is  the  ordinary  Mauri tanian  ox  of 
North  Africa,  never  seen  south  of  the  Sahara.  This  is  the  most  common 
modem  type  in  Egypt,  and  is  a  sub-species  of  ox  nearly  allied  to  Southern 
European  breeds  of  cattle,  of  which  the  Jersey  is  a  dwarfed  example.  In 
ancient  Egypt  we  know  from  the  paintings  and  sculptures  that  all  these 
three  types — the  Mauritanian,  the  straight-backed  and  long-horned,  and 
the  humi)ed  zebu — were  present. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  cattle  'plague,  which  devastated  so  much  of  East 
Central  Africa,  swei)t  througli  Ankole  and  carried  off  three-fourths  of  the 
cattle.  The  Bahima,  who  then  de})ended  almost  exclusively  on  their 
cattle  for  food,  perished  from  starvation  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
following  year  still  more  of  them  died  from  a  visitation  of  smallpox, 
which  proved  very  fatal  to  them  in  their  weakened  condition.  Lieutenant 
Mundy  states  that  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  intelligent 
Bahima,  he  believes  the  Hima  population  and  their  stock  of  cattle  at  the 
present  day  to  be  not  more  than  a  third  of  what  they  were  fourteen 
years  ago. 

The  Bahima  live  in  collections  of  ten  to  twenty  hottses  inside  a  strong 
fence  built  of  thorn  bushes  or  euphorbia.  These  hedges  have  two  or 
three  entrances,  which  are  blocked  up  at  night  by  logs  or  thorn  branches. 
The  young  calves  usually  sleep  inside  the  houses,  and  when  very  young 
are  kept  within  the  people's  dwellings  all  through  the  day.  When  the 
men  who  are  guarding  the  cattle  take  them  to  the  water  in  the  evening, 
they  (as  already  stated)  plaster  their  faces  and  bodies  with  white  clay, 
and  at  the  same  time  stiffen  their  hair  with  mud  into  separate  lumps. 
This  mud  is  left  on  the  head  for  days,  until  it  gradually  falls  off  in  dust. 

The  unmarried  men  sleep  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  in  one 
house.  A  chief,  or  a  man  of  any  wealth  or  importance,  always  has  a 
number  of  young  boys  attached  to  his  household.  It  is  the  universal 
custom  for  the  boys  of  poor  i)eo])le,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine,  to  leave  their  parents  and  attach  themselves  to  the  following  of 
some  chief  or  rich  man,  who  feeds  and  clothes  them  in  return  for  their 
services.  They  sleep  in  the  chiefs  house  or  houses,  separated  from  the 
bed  of  the  principal  occupant  by  a  screen.  The  ordinary  Muhima  hut 
is  an  untidy  affair,  round  in  shape,  constructed  of  sticks  and  wattle,  with 
a  loosely  thatched  roof  and  one  or  two  low  doorways.  Some  of  the  chiefs' 
houses  are  pla^^tered  with  mud  on  the  outside  of  the  wattle  framework, 
and  are   lined   inside   with   closely   arranged   sticks  or  reeds,  which   from 
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the  smoke  of  the  fire  soon  assume  a  glossy  dark  brown  tint.  The  clay 
covering  of  n  chiefs  houj^e  is  sometimes  extended  under  the  verandah 
into  clay  settles.  The  clay  chosen  is  usually  of  a  dark  or  bluish  colour, 
and  is  decorated  by  bold  designs  in  white  kaolin.  These  designs  are 
usually  cut  into  the  black  mnd  and  painted  with  the  white  clay.  The 
floor  of  the  chief's  house  is  covered  with  clean  grass.  The  bed  is  merely 
a  raised  block  of  bard  mud,  which  is  shut  off  from  tbe  rest  of  the  house 
by   a  screen  of  reeds.      A  chiefs   house   is   always  jilaced  inside  a   cattle 


fence,  and  is  generally  surrounded  in  addition  by  a  roughly  built  enclosure 
of  reeds  similar,  but  much  inferior,  to  the  •'  bisikati  "  of  Uganda. 

The  spcrtr  is  the  princijtal  lufi/wwi  of  the  Miihiina.  The  type  peculiar 
to  this  race,  and  which  is  found  everywhere  in  East  Central  Africa  where 
they  or  their  influence  have  penetrated,  has  a  long  wooden  shaft  and  a 
epear-head  with  two  blood-courses  on  either  side  of  the  central  rib.  In 
this  point  they  differ  from  the  spears  of  the  Bairo,  which  are  of  much 
ruder  construction,  with  a  depression  in  the  middle  on  one  side  which 
s  to  a  ridge  down  the  middle  on  the  other  side.     Tbe  accompanying 
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photograph  gives  enamiiles  of  Hima  spears  mixed  with  a  few  of  the- 
rader  weajxins  of  the  Bairo.  The  bow  is  about  four  feet  long,  with  ft 
string  made  of  the  gut  of  cattle,  antelopes,  or  sheep.  The  arrows  are- 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  barbed  heads,  but  as  a  rule  not  poisoned. 
The  quiver  in  whieli  the  iirrows  are  kept  is  sometimes  a  very  artistic 
piece  of  workmanship.  It  i» 
made  of  hard  white  wood,  like 
.  a  long  tube  with  wooden  caps 
^^^^■\  at  each  end,  and   is   slung  by 

a  string  across  the  shoulders. 
The  white  wood  is  burnt  into 
by  red-hot  irons,  and  in  this 
kind  of  [wkerwork  striking 
designs  of  black  cover  the 
white  wood.  Inside  the  quiver 
a  fire-stick  is  usually  kept, 
as  well  as  a  selection  of 
arrows. 

The  sJiield  of  Ankole  proper 
and  some  of  the  surrounding 
countries  is  small,  very  convex, 
made  of  tight  Imsketwork,  and 
with  a  large  central  boss  of 
wooil,  or  in  some  cases  of  iron. 
Along  the  eastern  coast-lands 
of  Ijike  Albert  Edward  the 
shield,  presumably  of  the  Bairo, 
is  larger,  not  quite  so  convex, 
_  —  ^^^_  and   is  made  of   hippopotamus 

I  *  I  ^^^H  hide.     Both  shields  are  oval  in 

K  ^^^B  As  regards  implf.menta 

^k  rat  her  than  weaywns,  the  Bahimft 

^PL.  u'^e   a   small  sickle  (illustrated 

350.  HIMA  yuivKB  Asn  AHBows  lu  the  pliotograjili  of  weapons) 

and  a  broad  knife-blade  fitted 
on  to  the  end  ol  a  long  pole  with  wliich  they  can  chop  at  the 
branches  of. trees.  As  they  never  by  any  chance  till  the  ground,  they 
have  no  hoes  or  agricultural  imi)Iements.  Occasionally  long  knives  are 
carried  in  rather  pretty  basketwork  sheathes.  In  many  of  the  Hima 
villages  of  Aiikole  there  are  smithies,  generally  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  village  by  a  low  fence.     Ironstone  containing  iron  ore  is  broken  into 
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email  pieces  and  mixed  with  charcoal  The  forging  furnace  is  blown  by 
bellows,  which  are  somewhat  difi'erent  from  those  UBed  hy  surrounding 
negro  tribes.  There  is  a 
long  mouthpiece  of  baked 
clay  or  of  drilled  stone 
which  goes  into  the  char- 
coal fire.  Into  the  broad 
outer  end  of  this  is  in- 
serted a  long  pipe,  which 
is  somewhat  ingeniously 
made  of  corn-stalk  a  or 
reeds,  tied  tightly  by 
parallel  bands  into  a 
strong  pipe.  This  is 
made  air-tight  by  re- 
peated coatings  of  wet 
clay  or  kaolin.  To  the 
further  end  of  tins  tube 
is  fitted,  not  the  bellows 
made  of  goatskin  or 
banana  leaves  in  general 
use  amongst  the  Negroes, 
but  a  jiot  of  baked  clay, 
one  side  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  long 
spout,  into  which  is  fitted 
a  long  cylinder  of  reeds. 
A  skin  is  stretched  over 
the  top  of  the  pot,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  skin 
is  fastened  an  upright 
stick.  The  man  who 
blows  the  bellows  squats 
on  the  ground  and  works 
the  stick  and  the  skin 
up  and  down. 

A  great  deal  of  beauti- 
ful bfiBkeiwork  is  done 
by  the   Bahima.      Some 

of  this  work  is  woven  so  fine  aa  to  be  able  to  contain  milk  without 
leakage.  Milk  is  also  kept  in  wooden  vessels  hollowed  out  from  the 
solid  block,  and  also  in  finely  shaped  clay  vessels  usually  coloured   black 
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with  plumbago,  and  carried  in  a  pretty  basketwork  cover.  Beer  or  banana 
wine  is  usually  carried  in  gourds.  The  cows  are  generally  milked  into 
a  long  wooden  funnel,  from  which  the  milk  is  poured  into  one  of  the 
wooden  vessels  for  storage.  The  milk  vessels  are  also  surrounded 
sometimes  by  a  neat  netting  of  string,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be 
suspended  on  a  rafter.  I  give  a  photograph  here  of  a  beautiful  piece  of 
pottery  made  by  the  Bahima  in  Ankole,  with  a  basketwork  stopper.  The 
clay  has  been  blackened  with  plumbago,  and  attains  a  beautiful  shiny 
gloss.  It  has  been  deeply  incised  with  a  graceful  pattern.  A  certain 
amount  of  tobacco  is  smoked,  as  well  as  what  is  taken  by  the  men  as 
snuff.  The  women  appear  to  smoke  a  great  deal,  especially  when  old. 
The  pipes,  however,  are  often  of  rude  manufacture,  with  rough  clay  bowls. 
I  did  not  notice  among  them  the  handsomely  worked  pipes  made  in 
Uganda. 

As  mumcal  instrumertits  the  Hahima  use  flutes  (similar  to  those  of 
Uganda),  lyres,  and  drums.  Cheat  importance  is  attached  to  the  drums. 
In  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Ankole  there  are  three  special  drums 
considered  to  be  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  invested  with  fetishistic 
properties.  The  drum,  in  fact,  is  often  taken  as  the  symbol  of  sovereign 
power.  In  Ankole  proper  the  big  drum  is  called  '*  Bugendanwe."  A 
smaller  drum  placed  alongside  it  is  styled  its  wife,  and  a  yet  smaller  one 
its  prime  minister.  Attached  to  the  big  drum  is  an  ornamental  staff 
or  walking-stick  and  a  bundle  of  "  medicine  ''  composed  of  dry  herbs, 
peculiarly  shaped  sticks,  and  the  skins  of  two  genets  stuffed  with  grass. 
These  drums  are  made  like  those  of  Uganda — a  great  hollowed  block  of 
whitish  wood  which  tapers  towards  the  ba?e,  and  over  the  mouth  of  which 
a  piece  of  ox  skin  has  been  strained.  But  the  wooden  lx)dy  of  the  drum  in 
these  special  cases  is  carved  with  patterns,  and  is  further  ornamented  by  the 
symmetrical  cords  of  twisted  hide  which  hold  the  skin  firmly  in  position 
over  the  mouth  of  the  drum. 

The  Bahima  are  perhaps  a  more  moral  people  than  the  surrounding 
negroes,  and  there  is  generally  chastity  amongst  the  young  women  before 
marriage.  They  are  domineering  in  attitude  towards  subject  negro  races, 
and  are  a  very  proud  people,  but  are  generally  courteous  towards 
Europeans,  with  whom  they  claim  a  certain  kinship  in  origin.  They  are 
usually  very  honest  and  truthful.  Unfortunately,  when  of  nearly  pure 
Hima  blood  they  tend  to  be  indolent,  a  feeling  of  pride  and  national 
superiority  preventing  them  from  indulging  in  much  manual  labour.  The 
men  of  Hima  blood  are  born  gentlemen,  and  one  is  so  struck  with  their 
handsome  bearing  and  charming  manners  as  to  desire  ardently  that  this 
fine  race  may  not  come  to  extinction.  Of  this  there  is  great  danger,  as 
the  women  of  pure  Hima  blood  are  not  very  fertile,  and  the  men  augment 
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their  households  with  wives  or  concubines  from  the  negro  tribes  around 
them.  Thus  the  Hima  race  is  gradually  becoming  absorbed  by  the 
prolific  negroes,  and  simply  remains  another  instance  of  the  attempts 
(there  have  been  many  similar  unconscious  efforts  in  the  far-distant  past) 
of  the  Caucasian  species  through  its  Hamitic  or  Libyan  branches  to  modify 
and  improve  the  physical  appearance  and  intellectuality  of  the  naturally 
ugly  and  degraded  Negro. 

As  regards  religion,  the  Bahima  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  an  over- 
ruling God,  and  but  little  definite  belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  man  or  woman ;  though  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  believe 
in  the  spiritual  continuance  of  chiefs  and  prominent  personages,  since  they 
worship  them  as  spirits.  They  have,  liowever,  a  name  for  God,  though, 
when  questioned,  they  can  only  associate  the  overruling  Power  with  the 
sky,  the  rain,  and  the  thunderstorm.  In  every  village  small  fetish  huts 
are  built  close  to  the  houses,  in  which  bundles  of  medicine  are  hung. 
Very  often  there  is  a  hard  clay  floor  to  this  hut,  or  roof  with  open  sides, 
and  on  the  floor  are  placed  offerings  of  food  and  libations  of  beer.  In 
many  respects  their  worship  of  the  Hachwezi,  or  spirits  of  their  ancestors, 
is  similar  to  that  described  in  connection  with  Unvoro.  But  whether  or 
not  their  belief  in  and  propitiation  of  spirits  arose  from  the  worship  of 
dead  chiefs  and  ancestors,  some  of  these  sj»irits  in  which  they  now  believe 
appear  to  have  acquired  a  specialised  existence  as  devils  or  evil  influences. 
The  names  of  those  who  are  l)elieved  in  and  propitiated  in  Ankole  are 
Wamarra,  Kagora,  Ncherro,  Magaso,  l^iangomlii,  Chome,  Kit  eta,  Ndonra, 
Ewona,  Murindwa,  and  ^lugenye.  ?^ome  of  these  are  also  believed  in  by 
the  Bairo,  who,  however,  in  addition,  quote  devils  of  the  names  of  Irungo, 
Ruunga,  Kasasera,  Enamweru,  Mwegara,  Muhoko,  Mulengera,  Kahegi, 
Nabuzana,  Lutwo,  Enakawona,  Nyaurase,  Kaumpuli,  and  Muregusi.  Some 
of  these  devils  are  said  to  cause  people  to  eat  earth  in  large  quantities  — 
a  tendency  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Negro  Africa.  Most  of  the 
spirits,  however,  are  identified  with  the  maladies  from  which  the  Bahima 
or  Bairo  suffer,  such  as  neuralgia,  fever,  bubonic  plague,  and  smallpox. 
The  devil  Magaso  makes  himself  specially  annoying  by  visiting  the  banana 
plantations  at  night  and  eating  bananas,  lie  is  therefore  more  of  an 
aflBiction  to  the  Bairo  than  to  the  Bahima.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
origin  of  this  myth  is  the  large  fruit  bat,  which  is  particularly  diabolical 
in  appearance  when  it  shrieks  and  cries  at  night  among  the  banana  groves. 
If  a  man  is  thought  from  sickness  or  other  causes  to  be  jwssessed  of 
devils,  he  is  advised  to  sleep  on  a  new  bed  at  night,  as  the  devil  is  very 
conservative,  and  will  probably  continue  to  return  to  the  old  bed.  To 
strengthen  this  cure,  however,  a  white  sheet  must  be  kept  in  the  hut  at 
night.     Other  evil  spirits  are   said   to   make   their    existence   particularly 
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felt  during  inclement  weather,  when  rain  is  falling  in  abundance  and  the 
air  is  cool  and  damp.  It  is  thought  by  the  Bahima  that  the  spirits  are 
projntiated  if  fetish  houses  are  erected  for  their  frequentation.  It  is 
believed  by  most  of  them  that  the  food  placed  on  the  clay  floors  of  these 
little  dwellings  is  really  consumed  by  the  spirits,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  carried  off  by  rats  and  other  scavengers. 

Apart  from  all  this,  however,  the  Bahima  have  a  profound  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  until  two  years  ago  the  country  of  Ankole  was  continually 
agitated  by  the  *' smelling  out"  of  witches  and  wizards  and  their  execution. 
A  prominent  chief  in  Ankole  had  even  to  be  removed  by  the  present 
writer  from  that  country  and  sent  into  exile  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake 
because  he  was  continually  accusing  harmless  individuals  of  witchcraft 
practices  and  having  them  executed.  He  himself  was  a  great  i)riest  of  the 
Bacliwezi.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  fetish  men  or  priests  amongst  the 
Bahima  who,  besides  carrying  on  the  worship)  of  the  spirits  and  indulging 
in  witchcraft  on  their  own  account,  also  act  as  doctors  or  "medicine  men." 
They  collect  a  certain  kind  of  grass,  of  which  they  make  hay.  This  hay  is 
put  into  a  jar  of  mead  or  banana  wine,  or  beer  made  from  sorghum,  and 
left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  one  of  the  many  fetish  huts.  The  liquor  is 
afterwards  reuioved  and  drunk  as  a  medicine.  The  fetish  men  also  cut 
little  oval-shai)ed  i)ieces  or  cubes  of  wood,  and,  after  muttering  an  incanta- 
tion over  them,  sell  them  to  persons  who  are  ill  or  who  are  troubled  by 
bad  dreams,  to  be  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  charm.  Nearly  every  adult 
Hima  in  Ankole  wears  one  or  more  of  these  diamond  or  cube-8hai)ed  pieces 
of  wood  hung  from  the  neck,  generally  on  a  ring  made  from  the  tendons 
of  an  elej>hant. 

As  regjirds  'inan'ldf/e,  this  ceremony  is  usually  conducted  as  follows : 
The  young  Muhima  who  wants  to  marry  nmst  first  obtain  the  [)ermission 
of  his  tribal  chief  or  of  the  head-man  whom  he  follows.  His  father,  or 
in  some  cases  his  chief,  then  provides  about  ten  cattle,  and  these  are 
delivered  over  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  whose  consent  has  generally  been 
obtained  before  the  present  is  made.  The  bridegroom  then  builds  a 
house  and  decorates  the  exterior  with  black  and  white  clay.  When  the 
house  is  finished,  the  briih^'s  father  takes  her  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  back  three  out  of  the  ten  head  of  cattle.  A  marriage  feast  at  the 
bridegroom's  house  follows  the  arrival  of  the  bride. 

The  Bahima  do  not,  as  a  rule,  buri/  their  dead,  but  tie  the  corpse  to 
a  branch  and  expose  it  in  the  grass  at  some  distance  from  the  village  to 
be  eaten  by  hyoenas.  Chiefs,  however,  are  buried  in  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  huts  in  which  they  lived. 

The  Bahima  of  Ankole  are,  as  I  have  already  stated,  divided  into 
two  principal  claiis  and  into  at  least  three  imi)ortant  minor  states,  one 
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of  which  is  Ankole  projier  and  the  others  Rusumbura  and  Eyara.  But 
the  king  or  principal  chief  of  the  relatively  small  district  of  Ankole  ha» 
for  a  century  or  more  generally  ruled  over  not  only  what  is  the  present 
administrative  District  of  Ankole,  but  jwrfions  of  Toro  to  the  north  and 
MjKJroro  to  the  south-west.  The  present  king  of  Ankole,  like  the  sovereigns- 
of  Toro,  Unyoro,  and  Uganda,  though  he  claims  pure  Hima  descent,  is 
quite  a  negro  in   featurps.     He  is,  for  instance,  a  strong  contrast  in  this- 


respect  to  his  present  prime  minister,  who  might  very  well  pass  for  a 
Berber  of  Southern  Tunis.  The  royal  families  of  the  countries  just  mentioned 
no  doubt  had  tlieir  origin  in  Gala  founders  of  the  dynasty,  but  each  oue 
of  the  long  line  of  kings  has  kept  a  large  harim  of  negro  concubines, 
and  very  often  the  concubine  has  given  birth  to  sons  where  the  beautiful 
Hima  consort  has  jiroved  child  less.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  curious 
&ct  that  in  all  tliese  tountries  which  jwssess  an  aristocracy  so  strongly 
resembling  Galas,   Abyssinians,   and   Egyptians  in   their   features  and  the 
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colour  of  their  skins,  the  royal  family,  though  often  good-looking,  is 
nevertheless  quite  negro  in  appearance.  It  is,  however,  the  Hima  element 
which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  careful  ceremonial  and  rigid  etiquette 
of  the  negro  courts,  and  to  have  instituted  a  hierarchy  of  court  officials 
resembling  in  the  quaintest  of  parallels  what  grew  up  in  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  principal  office,  as  in  Uganda,  is  that  of  the  Katikiro, 
or  first  minister.  Then  comes  the  Kasegara,  or  steward  of  the  royal 
household  ;  the  Omolinzi,  or  controller  of  the  king's  harim  ;  the  Mwobisi 
wamarwa,  the  king's  cup-bearer  or  provider  of  fermented  drink ;  the 
Muchumbi  wanyama,  or  meat-cook ;  the  Mugaragwa,  who  carries  the 
king's  chair  or  stool ;  the  Mugema  wa  taba,  keeper  of  the  king's  pi}>e8 
and  tobacco  (who  is  always  required  tr)  light  the  royal  pii)e)  ;  the  Mukumurizi, 
or  door-keeper ;  the  Mutuma,  or  messenger ;  the  Mugiirusi,  or  provider  of 
firewood ;  the  Omutezi,  or  drummer ;  the  Omutezi  wa  nanga,  or  harpist ; 
and  the  Omutezi  wa  mbanda,  or  flute-player. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
BANTU  NEGROES— fcontinuedj 

(2)  The  Baganda  and  Basoga 

THE  Kingdom  of  Uganda  is  the  most  important  province  (politically) 
in  the  Protectorate,  and  perhai)s  one  of  the  best  organised  and 
most  civilised  of  African  kingdoms  at  the  present  day.  In  fact,  putting" 
aside  the  empires  of  Abyssinia  and  Morocco  (as  entirely  independent  states- 
ranking  with  other  world  Powers).  I'ganda  would  take  a  high  place  among 
those  purely  Negro  kingdoms  which  retain  any  degree  of  national  rule^ 
and  would  compare  favourably  in  importance  with  Sokoto,  Wadai,  Lunda, 
or  l^arotse.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  on  a  physical  type  of  Negro  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  I'ganda,  there  being  no  such  thing;  but  Uganda 
civilisation,  arts,  and  crafts  have  a  certain  distinct  cachet  of  their  own, 
not  to  be  altogether  explained  by  the  ancient  introduction  of  an  llamitia 
civilisation,  though  this  undoul)tedly  was  the  main  stinmlus  which  caused 
a  land  of  Pygmies  and  West  African  Negioes  to  emerge  into  the  semi- 
civilised,  refined,  and,  in  some  respects,  artistic  people  who  have  risen  to- 
such  prominence  in  the  ])olitics  of  Central  Africa  under  that  long  line  of 
astute  kings  of  whom  Mutesa  was  a  striking  example. 

The  jjresent  population  of  I'ganda  is  composed  of  three  main  elements. 
The  country  undoubtedly  was  first  inhabited  by  peoi)le  of  the  Pygmy- 
Prognathous  type  similar  to  those  already  descril^ed  in  connection  with 
the  Congo  Forest.  To  the  present  day  in  the  great  forest  of  Kiagwe^ 
which  covers  a  large  j)roportion  of  South-Eastern  Uganda,  near  the  RiiX)n 
Falls,  there  are  individuals  of  stunted  giowth,  broad,  flat  noses,  and  long^ 
upper  lips,  who  might  very  well  be  classed  as  Congo  Pygmit^s.  The  next 
element  to  be  described  is  that  of  the  West  African  Negro  tyi)e,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  population  at  the  present  time,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  invaded  Uganda  in  succession  to  the  original  Pygmy-Prognathous 
settlers  when  the  land  was  mostly  covered  with  great  forests.  I  call  this 
element  '*  West  African,"  because  many  of  the  Baganda  are  strikingly  like 
that  rather  pronounced  form  of  Negro  characteristic  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.    The  West  African  Negro  tyi>e  is   undoubtedly  the  foundation  of 
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the  Bantu,  though  the  Bantu  race — if  there  be  any  such  racial  distinction 
— is  probably  composed  of  a  West  African  stock  that  has  been  modified 
and  sUghtly  improved  (in  some  cases)  by  ancient  Hamitic  intermixture. 
Baganda  of  the  West  African  kind  are  tall,  loose-limbed,  muscular  people, 
and  this  type  is  well  represented  by  the  present  Katikiro,  or  prime 
minister.  Men  of  this  description  are  often  met  with  over  six  feet  in 
height,  though  somewhat  clumsily  built,  and  entirely  lacking  the  grace 
and  suppleness  of  the  Hima.  The  third  element  in  the  comj^osition  of 
this  i)opulation  is  tlie  Gala  herdsman  from  the  noith  and  north-east. 

Portions  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Uganda  belonged  to  Unyoro  and 
to  an  Hamitic  aristocracy  down  to  within  four  years  ago  ;  but,  according 
to  tradit'ou,  nearly  all  the  present  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  except  some 
districts  actually  ])ordering  the  A'ictoria  Nyanza,*  were  at  one  time  part 
of  the  Hima  kingdoms  founded  in  Ankole,  Toro,  and  Unyoro.  Never- 
theless, it  would  seem  as  though  the  districts  bordering  on  the  lake  shore, 
which  are  characterised  by  a  good  deal  of  marsh  and  very  rich  forest,  and 
are  consequently  somewhat  unhealthy  to  the  European  and  the  Hamite, 
were  never  occupied  by  tlie  Bahinia.  Representatives  of  this  race, 
however,  have  affected  tlie  physical  as[>ect  of  the  people  of  Uganda  by 
their  introduction  into  the  country  as  herdsmen,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  the  constant  practice  of  kings  and  chiefs  to  obtain  beautiful 
Hima  girls  as  their  wives  or  concubines.  Consequently,  a  few  pure- 
blooded  Bahima  and  a  great  many  half-castes  between  the  Hima  and  the 
Negro  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  jjresent  day  in  Uganda,  while  not  a  few 
individuals  amongst  the  more  or  less  pure  negroes  bear  testimony  in  their 
greater  refinement  of  features  to  the  intermingling  of  the  Gala  with  the 
Muganda. 

Measitrements  of  a  few  Baganda  are  given  in  the  tables  of  anthrojjo- 
metrical  observations.  The  average  of  twenty  measurements  of  men  and 
twenty  of  women  taken  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cunniugham  give  the  average 
man's  height  as  5  feet  4i  inches;  chest  measurement,  33^  inches; 
length  of  foot,  10  inches;  measurement  round  the  neck,  13^  inches; 
and  round  the  nates,  35i  inches.  The  average  height  of  the  women 
was  5  feet  1}  inches.  Round  the  chest  they  measured  32^  inches. 
The  length  of  the  foot  was  9^  inches ;  the  measurement  round  the 
neck,  11^  inches;  and  round  the  nateSy  35  inches.  The  expression  of 
the  features  in  the  negro  Baganda  is  mild  and  agreeable.  A  good  deal  of 
hair  grows  on  the  men's  faces,  especially  in  the  form  of  whiskers.  The 
physiognomy  of  the  average  Muganda  is  thoroughly  negro,  and  the  skin 
is  usually  very  black,  excei)t  where   there   has    been   distinct  intermixture 

*  The  Sese  Archipelago  and  the  Bukerebe  Islands  were  both  at  one  time  under 
Hima  domination. 
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with  the  Bahima.  In  the  royal  family  of  Uganda  the  features  are  quite 
negro  (though  in  a  pleasant  form),  and  the  skin  is  a  peculiar  golden 
brown.  The  hair  of  the  head,  if  allowed  to  grow,  becomes  very  thick,  but 
it  is  usually  cut  short.  There  is  a  moderate  growth  of  hair  on  the  body, 
much  the  same  as  in  the  West  African  Negroes. 

The  Baganda  never  circumcise  unless  they  are  converted  to  Muhamma- 
danisra.  Before  the  advent  of  Islam,  the  teaching  of  which  began  to 
penetrate  the  country  about  forty  years  ago,  there  were,  of  course,  no 
circumcised  men  amongst  the  Baganda.  They  had,  indeed,  a  great  dislike 
to  this  rite ;  and  it  was  ])Ossibly  the  imix)sition  of  circumcision  which  in 
the  earlier  days  made  Muhammadanism  so  unpopular,  and  which  to  a 
great  extent  has  kept  it  from  spreading  at  the  present  day.  Likewise  the 
Baganda  neither  knock  out  their  front  teeth  nor  sharpen  them  to  points, 
as  is  done  by  the  forest  tribes,  the  I^anyoro,  and  the  Nilotic  Negroes ;  nor 
do  they  drill  or  mutilate  the  ears,  or  cicatrise  the  Ixxly  with  raised  scars. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  l^aganda  had  lost  much  of  their 
original  vigour  as  a  race  through  the  effects  of  former  debauchery  and  the 
appalling  ravages  caused  among  them  by  syphilis.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  damage  done  by  this  last  disease.  The  French  Bishop 
Monseigneur  Streicher.  writing  to  the  author  of  this  lx)ok,  describes  this 
disease  as  ''  uiie  pluie  d/'sa  Hire  use  jjonr  le  Jj((f/s.^'  Dr.  Cook,  of  the  Chm*ch 
Missionary  ►Society,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Bishop  of  Uganda  in  1901, 
remarked,  *' In  Uganchi  syphilis  is  universal."  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
this  plague  did  not  exist  in  the  country  until  communications  were  opened 
up  with  the  Zanzibar  coast-lands  and  with  the  Sudan  provinces  of  Egypt 
between  1850  and  I860.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  maladv  was 
unknown  to  the  countrv  before  these  dates,  but  it  was  certainlv  introduced 
in  a  new  and  ravaging  form  by  the  Arabs  and  Nubians.  Now  it  is  becoming* 
somewhat  more  benign,  but  is  ai)pearing  in  a  congenital  form  amongst  the 
children.  Mothers  do  not  recognise  this  malady  when  it  breaks  out  in  their 
offspring,  but  attribute  it  to  the  results  of  their  having  eaten  salt  during 
pregnancy.  If  the  child  dies  of  this  disease,  the  mother  is  beaten,  as  it  is 
taken  to  be  her  fault.  Monseigneur  Streicher,  who  knows  intimately  the 
Banyoro  and  Baganda,  informs  me  that  although  this  same  terrible  disease  is 
ecpially  present  in   Unyoro,   it  does  not  appear  among  the  children. 

The  same  authority  has  drawn  the  present  writer's  attention  repeatedly 
to  the  stationary  character  of  the  Baganda  population  at  the  present  day. 
The  Kingdom  of  Uganda  in  the  time  of  Mutesa,  though  then  of  smaller 
extent  i)olitically  than  at  the  present  day,  jnobably  numbered  4,000,000 
people.  In  1901  I  was  not  able  to  estimate  the  population  at  much  over 
1,000,000.  This  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  appalling  bloodshed  and 
massacres  which  went  on  between   1860  and  1898  and  were  caused  by  the 
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wars,  raids,  and  civil  wars  which  took  place  under  the  kings  Mutesa,  Kiwewa, 
Karema,  and  Mwanga,  and  which  resulted  from  the  counter-raids  of  Unyoro. 
But  another  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  exhaustion  of  men  and  women 
by  i^remature  debauchery.  PVom  some  cause  or  another  the  women  of 
Uganda  have  become  very  poor  breeders.  If  a  woman  has  more  than  one 
child  she  is  looked  upon  as  quite  remarkable,  and  is  given  a  s]>ecial  honorific 
title.  In  former  days,  the  Baganda  women  being  so  frequently  barren,  it 
was  the  custom  of  tlie  men,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  chiefs  and  aristocracy 
to  raid  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Busoga  for  wives, 
or  to  obtain  large  numbers  of  women  by  the  slave  trade.  Since  this  means 
of  recruiting  for  the  marriage  market  has  l^een  put  a  stop  to,  even  though 
at  the  same  time  wars  and  massacres  have  come  to  an  end,  the  present 
population  remains  in  a  rather  stationary  condition.  If  the  Baganda  are  to 
be  saved  from  dying  out  as  a  race — and  I  cannot  but  believe  and  hope  they 
will — it  will  be  entirely  through  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  both  Koman  and  Anglican.  The  introduction 
of  monogamy  as  a  universally  recognised  principle  now  amongst  all  people 
who  desire  to  conform  to  mission  teaching  may  be  the  salvation  of  Uganda, 
strange  to  say.  The  people,  through  this  teaching,  are  now  becoming 
ashamed  of  marrying  girls  who  have  led  a  bad  life  before  marriage.  The 
api)reciation  of  female  chastity  is  distinctly  rising,  while  at  the  same  time 
young  men  find  debauchery  no  longer  fashionable,  and  endeavour  to  marry 
early  and  become  the  fathers  of  families.  If  ever  a  race  needed  a  Puritan 
revival  to  save  it  from  extinction,  it  is  the  Baganda,  and  if  ever  Christian 
missions  did  positive  and  unqualified  good  among  a  Negro  race,  this  good 
has  been  accomplished  in  Uganda,  where  their  teaching  has  turned  the 
current  of  the  more  intelligent  people's  thoughts  towards  the  physical 
advantages  of  chastity. 

The  other  diseases  to  wliich  this  people  are  subject  are  numerous.  They 
suffer  from  malarial  fe\'er,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Pluropeans.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  immune  from  haemoglobin  uric,  or 
blackwater  fever.  They  do  enjoy,  apparently,  immunity  from  this 
disease  ivi'thin  their  own  land,  but  if  a  Muganda  c/oes  (for  instance)  to 
tite  Congo  Forest y  or  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Vwtona  Nyanza,  he  is  as 
likely  as  any  European  to  get  blackwater  fever  and  die  of  it.  Small- 
pox is  a  constantly  recurring  plague  which  ravages  this  country,  as  it 
does  most  parts  of  tropical  Africa.  The  people  also  suffer  from  a  mild 
form  of  chicken-pox  and  from  mumps.  Dysentery  is  not  often  met 
with  amongst  the  natives  of  Uganda  itself,  but  the  Baganda  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  disease  if  they  quit  their  own  country  and 
travel  to  other  jmrts  of  the  Protectorate.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
disease    is    a    very    fatal    one.       The    Baganda    suffer    much   from    that 
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disgusting  disease  known  a,s  frambtesia,  or  "yaws."  The  "yaws"  develop 
usually  first  in  the  feet  by  the  unknown  infection  (the  source  of  this 
disease  is  not  yet  ascertained)  gaining  entrance  through  a  crack  in  the 
skin  or  a  small  sore.  The  sores  reappear  on  the  face,  arms,  legs,  back 
of  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  armpits,  never  on  the  back.  The  disease 
may  run  for  twelve  months  or  more  if  no  measures  are  taken  to  cure  it, 
and  long  after  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  the  body  the  feet  still 
remain  affected.  Althougli  Dr.  K.  U.  Moffat,  who  has  inquired  into 
the  question  of  this  skin  disease,  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  syphilis  in  its  origin,  it  nevertheless  yields  before  the  internal 
administration  of  mercurv. 

Leprosy  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  amongst  the  Baganda.  The 
so-called  bubonic  plague  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  cause  of  many 
deaths,  and  it  is  a  disease  much  dreaded  by  the  Baganda  and  adjoining 
peoj)les.  Curiously  enough,  although  it  is  incessantly  talked  of  by  the 
natives,  no  ascertained  case  has  ever  come  under  the  observation  of  trained 
medical  officers,  and  tlie  Baganda  are  apt  to  ai)ply  their  word  for  "  plague  " 
to  any  virulent  disease  which  carries  i)eople  off  suddenly.  Still,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  English  and  French  missionaries  and  the  German 
authorities  to  the  south  of  the  Uganda  border,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  Buddu,  and  perhaps  also  in  Busoga,  the  bubonic  plague,  or  some 
disease  related  to  that  malady,  exists  in  an  endemic  or  chronic  form. 
There  have  been  several  epidemics  of  influenza,  introduced,  of  course, 
by  Europeans  and  Asiatics  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
malady  proved  very  fatal  amongst  the  Baganda  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 
Pneumonia  is  a  common  complaint,  and  a  very  fatal  one  amongst  the 
Baganda.  Phthisis  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  among  these  people,  so 
far  as  my  information  goes.  Skin  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly 
common  amongst  these  i)eople,  who  are  not,  as  a  race,  as  cleanly  as  is 
usually  supi)Osed  (from  the  fact  that  they  are  often  seen  clad  in  snowy 
white  cloth).  The  Baganda  swarm  with  lice  both  on  their  heads  and 
bodies,  and  in  their  houses  fleas  and  even  bugs  are  common.  The 
jigger,  or  burrowing  flea,  at  one  time  between  1890  and  1899  caused 
great  distress  among  the  people  by  the  festering  wounds  it  caused  in 
their  feet.  But  the  insect,  for  some  reason,  has  become  scarcer  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  natives  are  more  diligent  than  formerly  in 
eradicating  the  flea  and  tending  the  sores  it  creates.  In  addition  to 
syphilis  the  Baganda  suffer  much  from  gonorrlujea  and  its  seqitelce. 

Apart  from  syphilis,  the  doctors  of  the  Church  ^lissionary  Society  are 
of  opinion  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Baganda  at  the  present  time  is 
the  sleeping  sickness.  This  mysterious  disease  was  formerly  unknown  in 
Uganda,  but  seems  to  have  travelled  there  slowly  fi"om  the   west   coast  of 
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Africa,  where  it  has  long  been  in  existence.     The  disease  is   characterised 
by  a  gradually  increasing  drowsiness  and  prostration,  which  soon  render  it 
impossible  for  the  sufferer  to   carry  on   any   of  his   usual   duties.       In  its 
later  stages  he  becomes  continually  somnolent,  and  ultimately  unconscious. 
The  disease  comes  on  in  a  slow  and  insidious   manner,  and    may   last   for 
two    or    even    three  years.      The    result    seems    to    be    invariably  fatal,  no 
authentic  case  of  recovery  from  the  disease  having  yet  been   published  (I 
quote    from    Dr.    A.    K.  Cook).     In    1901    200    persons    on    the    Island    of 
Buvuma    died    of  this    disease,    which    has    now    extended    its   ravages   as 
far  east  as  the  Nandi  Plateau.     The  Baganda  fear  the  sleeping  sickness  a 
greal  deal  moro  than  smallpox.      The  disease  ap[)ears  to  be  caused  by  an 
organic  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  it   is  accompanied  in 
nearly  every  case  by  the  presence  of  a  jjeculiar  and  active  little  worm  in  the 
blood  known  as  FUarla  persians.     Enteric,  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria 
are    up  to  the   ])res<»nt  moment   unknown    to   the    Baganda,    nor   do   they 
apparently  suftVr  from    nervous    diseases.      Et)ilepsy  is    rare,    and    insanity 
still  more  uncommon.      Facial  paralysis   sometimes  occurs  as  a   sequela  of 
malarial  fever.       Diseases    of   the    liver   are   rare.       Dyspej^sia   and    various 
afl[V*ctions   of  the   digestive   organs    are   common    owing  to  the  "gross  and 
filthy    habits    of   the    natives"    (Dr.    K.   l^  Mot^at) — that    is    to    say,    the 
natives   are    so    careless  in    the    way  in  which  they  give  full  rein  to  their 
ap]>etite  for  large  cjuantities  of  food  tliat.  even  with  their  strong  digestions, 
th(*y  suflf'er  from  dysjjcpsia  and  diarrluea. 

All  things  considered,  it  must  he  agreed  that  the  Baganda  have 
certainly  their  share  of  this  world's  troubles.  They  live  in  a  beautiful 
and  exceedingly  fertile  country,  which  is,  however,  not  healthy  for  either 
Europeans  or  natives.  In  a  measure  they  have  become  inured  to  its 
special  type  of  malarial  fever,  though  they  suffer  almost  as  much  from  fever 
as  do  Europeans  if  they  proceed  to  another  part  of  tropical  Africa.  There 
is,  of  course,  an  enormous  death-rate  among  the  children,  who  are  very 
badly  looked  after  hy  their  mothers.  One  point  must  be  stated  emphatically 
in  favour  of  the  Baganda.  They  are  one  of  the  few  Negro  races  who 
attem})t  anything  like  sanitary  measures  to  keep  their  surroundings  free 
from  filth.  They  are  often  dirtv  in  their  persons,  and  suflficientlv  careless 
about  their  food  and  drinking  water  to  justify  Dr.  Moffat's  allusion  to  their 
"gross  and  filthy  habits";  but  they  attempt  as  a  rule  to  keep  their 
houses  clean,  and  the  surroundings  of  their  houses  verij  clean.  Before 
ever  the  influence  of  p]uropean  civilisation  was  felt  they  had  (unlike  all 
the  surrounding  tribes)  instituted  the  plan  of  the  construction  and  use  of 
privies  for  purposes  of  defecation.  Nearly  everywhere  else  where  I  have 
travelled  in  Africa,  with  the  exce2)tion,  perhaps,  of  ^Nluhammadan  Africa 
and   certain   countries   like   Ibo   and  Old  Calabar  near  the   mouth    of  the 
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Niger,  the  average  negro  generally  resorts  to  the  open  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  or  the  adjoining  forest  for  defecation,  with  the  result 
that  the  surroundings  of  every  native  village  become  indescribably  filthy  and 
evil-smelling.  In  Uganda,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one,  from  the  peasant 
to  the  chief,  will  take  care  to  have  a  privy  built  in  a  yard  behind  his 
house.  This  will  be  surrounded  by  a  fence,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
pit  dug  is  filled  up,  and  a  fresh  one  excavated  at  a  little  distance.  The 
influence  of  the  missionaries  in  promoting  morality,  of  the  missionary  and 
Government  doctors  in  teaching  the  people  the  cure  and  avoidance  of 
disease,  the  improved  food-stuflfs  which  European  civilisation  will  introduce 
and  cause  to  flourish  in  the  country,  the  instruction  from  English 
missionary  women  and  French  "  sisters "  as  to  the  proi)er  care  to  be 
bestowed  on  young  children  :  all  these  means  of  grace  may,  it  is  hoped, 
prevail  in  arresting  the  downward  progress  of  a  nation  which  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  in  Negro  Africa— a  people  so  naturally  polite 
and  artistic  that  they  may  in  time  justify  the  title  which  the  author  of 
this  book  has  several  times  aj^plied  to  them — "the  Ja^mnese  of  Central 
Africa." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Kaganda  leave  their  bodies 
alone  as  nature  made  them,  neither  practising  circumcision  nor  any  methods 
of  cicatrisation,  tattooing,  ear-piercing,  knocking  out  of  teeth,  or  other 
mutilations.  Neither  do  they  fuss  much  about  their  hair.  This  is  very 
abundant  in  growth,  but  they  generally  cut  it  shoi-t.  There  are  certain 
occasions,  however,  on  which  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  A  widow  is 
•expected  to  leave  her  hair  at  least  two  months  uncut  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  She  may  even  let  the  growth  of  the  hair  extend  uninter- 
ruptedly for  five  or  six  months,  if  she  wishes  to  show  that  her  sorrow  is 
intense.  It  is  sometimes  noticed  that  there  is  a  circular  bare  patch  on  a 
man's  head  where  the  hair  has  been  shaved,  almost  like  a  tonsure.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  tonsured  individual  is  subject  to  fever  or 
has  frequent  headaches.  He  therefore  keeps  a  portion  of  his  head  shaved, 
:8o  that  it  may  be  readily  scarified  and  cupped.  Both  men  and  women  wear 
iron  bracelets,  or  occasionally  bracelets  of  copper  and  ivory.  Small  pieces 
of  hard  wood  or  of  iron  may  be  threaded  and  worn  as  a  necklace,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  numerous  strings  of  little  beads  worn  in  some  way  round 
the  neck,  wrists,  and  haunches.  Rings  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass  are  worn 
on  the  fingers ;  but  the  Baganda  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as  much  given  to  all 
these  adornments  as  other  Negro  races. 

From  time  immemorial  their  men  have  had  a  most  scrupulous  regard 

for  decency.     Indeed,  the   Baganda  used  to   be   squeamish   on  this  score, 

and  in  the  time   of  Mutesa  a  heavy  fine   was   inflicted   on  courtiers  who 

-exposed  their  legs  to  view  when  in  the  king's  presence.     Women  were  less 
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particular,  and  at  Mutesa's  palace  young  women,  stark  naked,  used  to  walk 
About.  They  acted  as  the  king's  valets.  Nowadays  it  is  not  thought 
right  that  a  woman  should  go  naked,  and  she  is  generally  clothed  from 
her  hips  down  to  her  ankles,  but  no  shame  is  felt  at  showing  the  breasts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  improper  (unless  he  be  a  porter  carrying 
loads  or  a  man  working  in  a  plantation)  that  any  considerable  part  of  a 
man's  body  should  be  exposed  to  view  between  the  neck  and  the  ankles. 
In  former  days  the  Baganda  wore  dressed  skins.  This  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  fashion  anywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  but 
an  allusion  to  the  practice  is  made  in  a  common  taunt :  "  Go  to  the 
interior  and  wear  skins ! "  This  would  mean,  "  Go  and  show  yourself  to 
be  the  rustic  person  that  you  are."  The  use  of  skins  for  clothing  was 
followed  by  the  wearing  of  bark-cloth,  and  the  making  of  this  is  quite 
a  national  institution,  as  they  export  what  they  do  not  wear  to  Unyoro, 
Toro,  Ankole,  and  parts  of  German  East  Africa.  This  cloth  is  usually 
obtained  from  a  species  of  fig-tree,  the  "mubugo"  (the  root  is  "-bugo,** 
and  the  bark-cloth  itself  is  called  "  lubugo  ").  Bishop  Streicher,  however, 
informs  me  that  the  trees  producing  bark  which  can  be  turned  into  bark- 
cloth  number  197  species!  Any  such  tree  producing  bark-cloth  is  called 
"omutuba'*  in  the  native  tongue.  Bark  or  bast  (for  it  is  really  that)  of  a 
red  colour  is  usually  preferred.  The  bast  from  the  inner  side  of  the  bark 
is  stripped  off  the  tree  to  the  length  of  perhaps  six  to  ten  feet.  The  strip 
is  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  till  it  is  a  damp,  soft  mass.  It  is  then 
spread  out  on  skin  mats,  and  is  beaten  thinner  and  thinner  by  hammering 
with  a  mallet,  and  also  by  gentle  pulling  at  the  sides,  till  it  has  become 
a  strip  of  fairly  even  breadth.  These  strips  are  sewn  together  with 
exceeding  neatness,  so  that  they  become  the  size  of  large  shawls.  Pieces 
of  this  descri})tion  are  large  enough  to  be  made  into  voluminous  curtains 
for  cutting  oft*  a  room  or  a  partition.  As  already  mentioned,  the  material 
becomes  a  reddish  brown,  but  jiieces  which  are  intended  for  use  by  the 
royal  family  are  decorated  with  bold  patterns  in  black  dye.  Until  the 
trade  with  Arabs  became  an  established  thing  in  the  country  about  forty 
years  ago,  the  upper  classes  wore  nothing  but  bark-cloth,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  use  of  this  cloth  is  de  rigueur  for  certain  purposes  and  on 
certain  occasions.  I  believe  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  all 
princesses  and  women  about  the  king's  court  should  w^ear  nothing  but 
bark-cloth.  A  Muganda  man  begins  his  clothing  by  winding  a  strip  of 
bark-cloth  round  the  hips  and  2)assing  it  between  the  legs,  even  though 
he  may  wear  garments  or  a  j)air  of  trousers  over  this. 

The  foreign  cloth  goods  which  are  the  most  affected  are  ordinary  white 
calico  from  America,  Bombay,  or  Manchester.  This  is  kept  wonderfully 
white   by   constant   washing   with   soap.     The   Baganda   may   have   imder- 
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garments  of  bark-cloth 
(shawls  and  striis  wound 
round  about  the  body), 
or  they  mav  wear,  as 
many  of  them  now  do, 
European  and  Indian 
clothes;  but  any  Mugandn 
of  good  position  wears  over 
and  above  everything  else 
a  garment  like  a  toga 
of  white  calico  whieh  is 
knotted  over  the  right 
shoulder.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing partiality  amongst  the 
Baganda  men  for  di'essing 
in  white.  They  like  to 
have  long,  trailing  gar- 
ments cohering  tliem  front 
their  neck  to  their  feet. 
A  tnrban  of  twisted  strips 
of  white  cloth  is  worn 
round  the  head.  Attired 
in  this  way,  wholly  in 
white,  a  Baganda  crowd 
moving  amongst  the 
stately  groves  and  eniemkl- 

green  lawns  of  their  fertile  country  recall  irresistibly  (as  I  Imve  ali'eady 
related  in  Chapter  III.)  the  eoiivenlional  jiictures  of  evangelical  piety  which 
represented  the  Blessed  walking  in  the  Vales  of  Famdise.  The  women 
rarely  don  white  cloth.  If  they  quit  their  native  "iubugo,"  it  is  in  order 
to  wear  Manchester  calicoes  of  gaudy  colours.  The  Baganda  when 
travelling,  ajid  the  upper  classes  at  all  times,  use  sandals.  These  are 
made  of  very  stiff  ox  hide,  are  very  thick,  anil  curbed  upwards  at  the 
edges  so  that  the  foot  rests  in  a  sort  of  boat-like  hollow.  Usually  this 
thick  leather  is  gracefully  ornamented  by  intricate  designs  in  colour. 
Amongst  the  ujiper  classes  the  sandal  is  kept  on  to  the  foot  by  stri]>H  of 
soft  otter  fur  drawn  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  sandal. 

The  house  in  Uganda,  or  in  countries  subject  to  Uganda  influence, 
differs  from  any  other  in  Negro  Africa.  The  huts  of  the  peasants,  of 
course,  come  back  somewhat  closely  to  the  common  beehive  shape,  though 
they  exhibit  a  larger  ]>orch.  The  typical  Uganda  house,  however,  is 
constructed   as  follows :   The  ground  plan  is  an  almost  jierfect  circle  with, 
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two  doorways,  one  opix)site  the  other.  Outside  the  front 
doorway  the  roof  ia  ])rolonged  into  a  kind  of  porch  which  of>ens  out  in  a 
great  horseshoe  shape,  something  like  the  old  "coalscuttle"  bonnet.     The 


doorway  is  fairly  lofty— much  more  so  than  in  any  other  type  of  Negro 
house — but  the  door-posts,  which  are  generally  small  ti-ee-trunks  encased 
in  a  reed  covering,  con\'erge  somewhat  in  their  up^ier  extremities,  eo  that 
the  shape  of  the  door  is  a  very  long  oval.  The  interior  of  a  chiefs 
house  has  the  general  le\'el  of  the  floor  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
ground  by  a  liard  structure  of  clay  smeared  over  witii  mud  and  cow-dung, 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  smooth,  and  in  some  places  is  shiny  and  black 
with  the  jiolish  of  feet  going  to  and  fro.  Other  daises  often  rise  in  steps 
above  the   level   of  the   floor.     The   roof   ia   relatively   very    high    in   the 
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centre.  It  is  comjwsed  of  a  vast  framework  of  imlm-frond  etema  or  flexible 
sticks  lined  inside  with  closely  tied  canework.  This  framework  of  the 
roof  really  extends  uninterruptedly  to  the  ground,  and  round  the  edge  of 
the  hut  and  its  narrow  verandah,  if  it  has  one.  It  is  strengthened  froui 
the  ground  upwards  by  a  circle  of  [loles  which  are  plated  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground  all  round  the  periphery  of  the  house,  and  which  fit  into  the 
roof  just  where  it  begins  to  sloiie  upwards  towards  the  apex.  The  roof  is 
supported  in  the  interior  by  fall,  straight  poles  matle  of  the  stems  of  the 
wild  date  palm.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  hut,  near  the  main  door,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  between  the  projection  over  the  jwrch  and  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  there  is  a  screen  or  partition  wall  witli  sup[>ort3  in  the 
centre  made  of  these  date-palm  columns  going  right  up  to  the  roof. 

In  all  Uganda  buildings  of  the  old  type  (L  am  obliged  to  put  in  this 
proviso,  because  the  Uaganda  are  changing  their  customs  so  rapidly,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  building  houses  after  the  European  style  in  bricks) 
the  i>alm-trunk  column  is  an  ever-present  and  picturescjue  feature.  The 
dwellings  of  kings  and  chiefs,  churches,  mosques,  and  schools  are  all 
distinguished  by  this  forest  of  smooth,  straight,  slender  palm-tninks. 
Their  use  enables  the  Muganda  of  the  better  cla^^s  to  give  his  roof  a  high 
pitch  and  his  dwelling 
a  stateliness  which 
makes  it  something 
far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  African  hut, 
however  extensive 
may  be  the  ramifica- 
tions of  these  low- 
pitched  dwellings.  Of 
couKO  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry  are 
greatly  inferior  in 
appearance  to  those 
of  the  gentle-folk, 
and  many  of  them  at 
a  distance  look  like 
untidy  haycocks.  The 
thatch  of  the  better 
class  of  dwellings  is 
in  itself  a  special 
feature  of  Uganda  and  such  countries  to  the  west  as  follow  Uganda 
fashions.  The  thatch  is  extremely  thick,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  foot  in 
density.     It  is  of  fine  long  grass,  and   all   over   the  front   of  the    house, 
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over  the  iM)rch  and  a  [wrtion  of  the  verandali,  the  grass  is  shaved  oft' 
with  sharp  knives  to  a  sinooth  edge.  This  gives  the  house  a  very  neat 
uspect,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  untidy,  weeping  straws  wliich 
usually  terminate  an  African's  thatch.  The  interior  of  the  house  and 
the  outer  walls  of  the  porch  and  front  verandah  are  most  neatly  covered 
with  canework.  This  is  made  of  the  long  stalks  of  the  elephant  grass 
packed   clo>ely  foyethcr  in   an    upright  position,  and   Ixtund  hy   transverse 


bands  of  ha^t.  Tliis  ctinework  is  almost  a  speciality  of  tlie  Ikganda,  and 
with  it  they  clothe  unsightly  poles,  which  then  become  glistening  columns 
of  pale  gold.  Doors  are  even  made  of  this  canework.  The  ajiex  of  the 
roof  is  usually  finished  off  by  a  cap  composed  of  several  flounces  of 
thatch,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

A  large  house  may  contain,  besides  the  central  fireplace  (generally 
a  raised  dais  of  hard  clay  on  which  stand  the  three  big  round  stones  which 
comixise   the   African's  grate),  from  one  to  five   sleeping   berths,   usually 
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beds  of  raised  clay  partially  surrounded   by  screens.     It  has   been  already 
explained   that  a   jmrtition   of  palm-trunks   rising  to   the   ceiling  cuts  off 


the  front  part  of  the  hut  into  a  sort  of  semi-circular  hall,  and  helps  to 
ensure  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  for  the  interior.  Behind  the  broad 
opening  in  this  palm-trunk  partition  is  placed  a  screen  of  matting,  which 
enables  people  to  pass  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  interior  of  the  hut,   bat 
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disgusting  disease  known  &s  framb(£aiaj  or  "yaws."  The  "yaws"  develop 
usually  first  in  the  feet  by  the  unknown  infection  (the  source  of  this 
disease  is  not  yet  ascertained)  gaining  entrance  through  a  crack  in  the 
skin  or  a  small  sore.  The  sores  rea})pear  on  the  face,  arms,  legs,  back 
of  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  armpits,  never  on  the  back.  The  disease 
may  run  for  twelve  months  or  more  if  no  measures  are  taken  to  cure  it, 
and  long  after  the  disease  has  dit?appeared  from  the  body  the  feet  still 
remain  affected.  Although  Dr.  K.  U.  Moffat,  who  has  inquired  into 
the  question  of  this  skin  disease,  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  syphilis  in  its  origin,  it  nevertheless  yields  before  the  internal 
administration  of  mercurv. 

Leprosy  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  amongst  the  Baganda.  The 
so-called  bubonic  plague  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  cause  of  many 
deaths,  and  it  is  a  disease  much  dreaded  by  the  Baganda  and  adjoining 
peoples.  Curiously  enough,  altliough  it  is  incessantly  talked  of  by  the 
natives,  no  ascei-tained  case  has  ever  come  under  the  observation  of  trained 
medical  officers,  and  the  Baganda  are  apt  to  apply  their  word  for  "  plague  " 
to  any  virulent  disease  which  carries  people  off  suddenly.  Still,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  p]nglish  and  French  missionaries  and  the  German 
authorities  to  the  south  of  the  Uganda  border,  tliere  is  little  doubt  that 
in  Buddu,  and  perliai)s  also  in  Busoga,  the  bubonic  plague,  or  some 
disease  related  to  that  malady,  exists  in  an  endemic  or  chronic  form. 
There  have  been  several  epidemics  of  influenza,  introduced,  of  course, 
by  Europeans  and  Asiatics  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
malady  proved  very  fatal  amongst  the  Baganda  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 
Pneumonia  is  a  common  complaint,  and  a  very  fatal  one  amongst  the 
Baganda.  Phthisis  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  among  these  i>eople,  so 
fer  as  my  information  goes.  Skin  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly 
common  amongst  these  people,  who  are  not,  as  a  race,  as  cleanly  as  is 
usually  supi)Osed  (from  the  fact  that  they  are  often  seen  clad  in  snowy 
white  cloth).  The  Baganda  swarm  with  lice  both  on  their  heads  and 
bodies,  and  in  their  houses  fleas  and  even  bugs  are  common.  The 
jigger,  or  burrowing  flea,  at  one  time  between  1890  and  1899  caused 
great  distress  among  the  people  by  the  festering  wounds  it  caused  in 
their  feet.  But  the  insect,  for  some  reason,  has  become  scarcer  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  natives  are  more  diligent  than  formerly  in 
eradicating  the  flea  and  tending  the  sores  it  creates.  In  addition  to 
syphilis  the  Baganda  suffer  much  from  gonorrhoea  and  its  sequeku. 

Apart  from  syphilis,  the  doctors  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are 
of  opinion  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Baganda  at  the  present  time  is 
the  sleeping  sickness.  This  mysterious  disease  was  formerly  unknown  in 
Uganda,  but  seems  to  have  travelled  there  slowly  from  the   west   coast  of 
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Africa,  where  it  has  long  been  in  existence.     Tlie  disease  is   characterised 
by  a  gradually  increasing  drowsiness  and  prostration,  which  soon  render  it 
impossible  for  the  sufferer  to   carry  on   any   of  his   usual   duties.       In   its 
later  stages  he  becomes  continually  somnolent,  and  ultimately  unconscious. 
The  disease  comes  on  in  a  slow  and  insidious   manner,  and   may   last   for 
two   or    even    three  years.      The    result    seems   to    be    invariably  fatal,  no 
authentic  case  of  recovery  from  the  disease  having  yet  been   published  (I 
quote    from    Dr.    A.    K.  Cook).     In    1901    200    persons    on    the    Island    of 
Buvuma    died    of  this   disease,    which    has   now   extended    its   ravages   as 
for  east  as  the  Nandi  Plateau.     The  Baganda  fear  the  sleeping  sickness  a 
greal  deal  more  than  smallpox.      The  di^Jease  appears  to  be  caused  by  an 
organic  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  accompanied  in 
nearly  every  case  by  the  presence  uf  a  peculiar  and  active  little  worm  in  the 
blood  known  as  Filarld  perstans.     Enteric,  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria 
are    up  to  the  present  moment   unknow/i   to   the    Baganda,    nor   do   they 
api)areutly  suffer  from    nervous    diseases.      Ei)ilepsy  is    mre,    and    insanity 
still  more  uncommon.      Facial  paraly:^is   sometimes  occurs  as  a   sequela  of 
malarial  fever.       Diseases    of   the    liver   are   rare.      Dyspepsia   and    various 
affections   of  the    digestive   organs    are   common    owing  to  the  **  gross  and 
filthy    habits    of   the    natives"    (Dr.    H.  U.   Moffat) — that    is    to    say,    the 
natives   are    so   careless   in    the    way  in  which  they  give  full  rein  to  their 
appetite  for  large  quantities  of  food  that,  even  with  their  strong  digestions, 
they  suffer  from  dyspepsia  and  diarrhua. 

All  things  considered,  it  must  he  agreed  that  the  Baganda  have 
certainly  their  share  of  this  world's  troubles.  They  live  in  a  beautiful 
and  excec^dingly  fertile  country,  which  is,  however,  not  healthy  for  either 
Europeans  or  natives.  In  a  measure  they  have  become  inured  to  its 
special  type  of  malarial  fever,  though  they  suffer  almost  as  much  from  fever 
as  do  Europeans  if  they  proceed  to  another  part  of  tropical  Afi'ica.  There 
is,  of  course,  an  enormous  death-rate  among  the  children,  who  are  very 
badly  looked  after  by  their  mothers.  One  point  must  be  stated  emphatically 
in  favour  of  the  Biiganda,  They  are  one  of  the  few  Negro  races  who 
attempt  anything  like  simitary  measures  to  keep  their  surroundings  free 
from  filth.  They  are  often  dirty  in  their  i)ersons,  and  sufficiently  careless 
about  their  food  and  drinking  water  to  justify  Dr.  Moffat's  allusion  to  tlieir 
"gross  and  filthy  habits'';  but  they  attempt  as  a  rule  to  keep  their 
houses  clean,  and  the  surroundings  of  their  houses  very  clean.  Before 
ever  the  influence  of  European  civilisation  was  felt  they  had  (unlike  all 
the  surrounding  tribes)  instituted  the  plan  of  the  construction  and  use  of 
privies  for  purix)ses  of  defecation.  Nearly  everywhere  else  where  I  have 
travelled  in  Africa,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  jMuhammadan  Africa 
and   certain   countries   like   Ibo   and  Old  Calabar  near  the    mouth    of  the 
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Niger,  the  average  negro  generally  resorts  to  the  open  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  or  the  adjoining  forest  for  defecation,  with  the  result 
that  the  surroundings  of  every  native  village  become  indescribably  filthy  and 
evil-smelling.  In  Uganda,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one,  from  the  peasant 
to  the  chief,  will  take  care  to  have  a  privy  built  in  a  yard  behind  his 
house.  This  will  be  surrounded  by  a  fence,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
pit  dug  is  filled  up,  and  a  fresh  one  excavated  at  a  little  distance.  The 
influence  of  the  missionaries  in  promoting  morality,  of  the  missionary  and 
Government  doctors  in  teaching  the  people  the  cure  and  avoidance  of 
disease,  the  improved  food-stuflfs  which  European  civilisation  will  introduce 
and  cause  to  flourish  in  the  country,  the  instruction  from  English 
missionary  women  and  French  "  sisters "  as  to  the  proi)er  care  to  be 
bestowed  on  young  children  :  all  these  means  of  grace  may,  it  is  hoped, 
prevail  in  arresting  the  downward  progress  of  a  nation  which  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  in  Negro  Africa— a  people  so  naturally  polite 
.and  artistic  that  they  may  in  time  justify  the  title  which  the  author  of 
this  book  has  several  times  applied  to  them — "the  Japanese  of  Central 
Africa." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Baganda  leave  their  bodies 
alone  as  nature  made  them,  neither  practising  circumcision  nor  any  methods 
•of  cicatrisation,  tattooing,  ear-piercing,  knocking  out  of  teeth,  or  other 
mutilations.  Neither  do  they  fuss  much  about  their  hair.  This  is  very 
abundant  in  growth,  but  they  generally  cut  it  short.  There  are  certain 
occasions,  however,  on  which  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  A  widow  is 
•expected  to  leave  her  hair  at  least  two  months  uncut  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  She  may  even  let  the  growth  of  the  hair  extend  uninter- 
ruptedly for  five  or  six  months,  if  she  wishes  to  show  that  her  sorrow  is 
intense.  It  is  sometimes  noticed  that  there  is  a  circular  bare  patch  on  a 
man's  head  where  the  hair  has  been  shaved,  almost  like  a  tonsure.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  tonsured  individual  is  subject  to  fever  or 
has  frequent  headaches.  He  therefore  keeps  a  portion  of  his  head  shaved, 
:so  that  it  may  be  readily  scarified  and  cupped.  Both  men  and  women  wear 
iron  bracelets,  or  occasionally  bracelets  of  copper  and  ivory.  Small  pieces 
•of  hard  wood  or  of  iron  may  be  threaded  and  worn  as  a  necklace,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  numerous  strings  of  little  beads  worn  in  some  way  round 
the  neck,  wrists,  and  haunches.  Rings  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass  are  worn 
on  the  fingers ;  but  the  Baganda  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as  much  given  to  all 
these  adornments  as  other  Negro  races. 

From  time  immemorial  their  men  have  had  a  most  scrupulous  regard 
for  decency.  Indeed,  the  Baganda  used  to  be  squeamish  on  this  score, 
and  in  the  time  of  Mutesa  a  heavy  fine  was  inflicted  on  courtiers  who 
•exposed  their  legs  to  view  when  in  the  king's  presence.    Women  were  less 
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particular,  and  at  Mutesa's  palace  young  women,  stark  naked,  used  to  walk 
About.  They  acted  as  the  king's  valets.  Nowadays  it  is  not  thought 
right  that  a  woman  should  go  naked,  and  she  is  generally  clothed  from 
her  hips  down  to  her  ankles,  but  no  shame  is  felt  at  showing  the  breasts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  improper  (unless  he  be  a  porter  carrying 
loads  or  a  man  working  in  a  plantation)  that  any  considerable  part  of  a 
man*s  body  should  be  exposed  to  view  between  the  neck  and  the  ankles. 
In  former  days  the  Baganda  wore  dressed  skins.  This  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  fashion  anywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  but 
an  allusion  to  the  practice  is  made  in  a  common  taunt:  "Go  to  the 
interior  and  wear  skins ! "  This  would  mean,  *'  Go  and  show  yourself  to 
be  the  rustic  person  that  you  are."  The  use  of  skins  for  clothing  was 
followed  by  the  wearing  of  bark-cloth,  and  the  making  of  this  is  quite 
a  national  institution,  as  they  export  what  they  do  not  wear  to  Unyoro, 
Toro,  Ankole,  and  parts  of  German  East  Africa.  This  cloth  is  usually 
obtained  from  a  species  of  fig-tree,  the  "mubugo"  (the  root  is  "-bugo,** 
and  the  bark-cloth  itself  is  called  "  lubugo '').  Bishop  Streicher,  however, 
informs  me  that  tlie  trees  producing  bark  which  can  be  turned  into  bark- 
cloth  number  197  species!  Any  such  tree  producing  bark-cloth  is  called 
"omutuba'*  in  the  native  tongue.  Bark  or  bast  (for  it  is  really  that)  of  a 
red  colour  is  usually  preferred.  The  bast  from  the  inner  side  of  the  bark 
is  stripped  off  the  tree  to  the  length  of  perhaps  six  to  ten  feet.  The  strip 
is  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  till  it  is  a  damp,  soft  mass.  It  is  then 
spread  out  on  skin  mats,  and  is  beaten  thinner  and  thinner  by  hammering 
with  a  mallet,  and  also  by  gentle  pulling  at  the  sides,  till  it  has  become 
a  strip  of  fairly  even  breadth.  These  strips  are  sewn  together  with 
exceeding  neatness,  so  that  they  become  the  size  of  large  shawls.  Pieces 
of  this  description  are  large  enough  to  be  made  into  voluminous  curtains 
for  cutting  off  a  room  or  a  partition.  As  already  mentioned,  the  material 
becomes  a  reddish  brown,  but  pieces  wliich  are  intended  for  use  by  the 
royal  family  are  decorated  with  bold  patterns  in  black  dye.  Until  the 
trade  with  Arabs  became  an  established  thing  in  the  country  about  forty 
years  ago,  the  uj^per  classes  wore  nothing  but  bark-cloth,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  use  of  this  cloth  is  de  rigtieur  for  certain  purposes  and  on 
certain  occasions.  I  believe  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  all 
princesses  and  women  about  the  king's  court  should  wear  nothing  but 
bark-cloth.  A  Muganda  man  begins  his  clothing  by  winding  a  strip  of 
bark-cloth  round  the  hips  and  passing  it  between  the  legs,  even  though 
he  may  wear  garments  or  a  pair  of  trousers  over  this. 

The  foreign  cloth  goods  which  are  the  most  affected  are  ordinary  white 
calico  from  America,  Bombay,  or  Manchester.  This  is  kept  wonderfully 
white   by   constant   washing   with   soap.     The   Baganda   may   have   under- 
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garments  of  bark-clot  h 
(shawls  and  strii>s  wound 
round  about  the  body), 
or  they  may  wear,  as 
many  of  them  now  do, 
European  and  Indian 
clothes ;  but  any  Muganda 
of  good  jmsition  wears  over 
and  above  everything  elst' 
a  garment  like  a  tugiv 
of  white  calico  whicJi  is 
knotted  over  the  right 
shoulder.  Tliere  is  a  grow- 
ing [mrtiality  amongst  the 
Baganda  raen  for  dressing 
in  white.  They  like  to 
have  long,  trailing  gar- 
ments covering  them  from 
their  neck  to  their  feet. 
A  tnrban  of  twisted  strips 
of  white  cloth  is  worn 
round  the  head.  Attired 
in  this  way,  wholly  in 
white,   a   IJaganda    crowd 


ing    an; 


the 


(as  I  have  already 
ngelical  piety  which 


stately  groves  and  emerald- 
green  lawns  of  their  fertile  country  recall  irresistil 
related  in  Chapter  III.)  the  conventional  pictures  of  t 
represented  the  Blessed  walking  in  the  \'ales  of  Paradise.  The  1 
rarely  don  white  cloth.  If  they  quit  their  native  '■  lubiigo,"  it  is  in  order 
to  wear  Manchester  calicoes  of  gaudy  colours.  The  Baganda  when 
travelling,  and  the  upper  classes  at  all  times,  use  sandals.  Tiiese  are 
made  of  very  stiff  ox  hide,  are  very  thick,  and  curved  upwards  at  the 
edges  so  that  the  foot  rests  in  a  sort,  of  bo.it-Hke  hollow.  Usually  this 
thick  leather  is  gracefully  ornamented  by  intricate  designs  in  colour. 
Amongst  the  upjier  classes  the  sandal  is  kept  on  to  the  foot  by  strips  of 
soft  otter  fur  drawn  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  sandal. 

The  house  in  l^ganda,  or  in  countries  subject  to  I'ganda  influence, 
differs  from  any  other  in  Negro  Africa.  The  huts  of  the  peasants,  of 
course,  come  back  somewhat  closely  to  the  common  beehive  shape,  though 
they  exhibit  a  larger  porch.  The  typical  Uganda  house,  however,  iB 
constructed   as  follows :   The  ground  plan  is  an  almost  perfect  circle  with, 
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generally,  two  doorways,  one  opix)site  the  other.  Outside  the  front 
doorway  the  roof  is  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  porch  which  opens  out  in  a 
great  horseshoe  shajie,  something  like  the  old  "coalscuttle"  bonnet.     The 


doorway  is  fairly  lofty— much  more  eo  than  in  any  other  type  of  Negro 
hou^e — but  the  door-^josts,  which  are  generally  small  tree-trunks  encased 
in  a  reed  covering,  converge  somewhat  in  their  u]i]ier  extremities,  so  that 
the  eha^ie  of  the  door  is  a  very  long  oval.  l"he  interior  of  a  ehiers 
house  has  the  general  level  of  the  floor  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
giound  by  a  hard  structure  of  clay  smeared  over  with  mud  and  cow-dung, 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  smooth,  and  in  some  places  is  eliiny  and  black 
with  the  |)olish  of  feet  going  to  and  fro.  Other  daises  often  rise  in  steps 
above  the   level   of  the   floor.     The    roof   is   relatively   very    high   in   the 
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centre.  It  is  comiwsed  of  a  vast  framework  of  jjalm-frond  stems  or  flexible 
sticks  lined  inside  with  closely  tied  canework.  This  framework  of  the 
roof  really  extends  uninterruptedly  to  the  ground,  and  round  the  edge  of 
the  hut  and  its  narrow  verandali,  if  it  has  one.  It  is  strengthened  from 
the  ground  upwards  by  a  circle  of  poles  which  are  placed  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground  all  round  the  periphery  of  the  house,  and  which  fit  into  the 
roof  just  where  it  begins  to  sloi>e  upwards  towards  the  apex.  The  roof  is 
supported  in  the  interior  by  tall,  straight  poles  made  of  the  stems  of  the 
wild  date  palm.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  hut,  near  the  main  door,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  between  the  jirojection  04er  the  porch  and  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  there  is  a  screen  or  partition  wall  with  supports  in  the 
centre  made  of  these  date-palm  columns  going  right  up  to  the  roof. 

In  all  Uganda  buildings  of  the  old  type  (I  am  obliged  to  put  in  this 
proviso,  because  the  Haganda  are  changing  their  customs  so  rapidly,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  building  houses  after  the  Kuropean  style  in  bricks) 
the  palm-trunk  column  is  an  ever-present  and  picturesque  feature.  The 
dwellings  of  kings  and  chiefs,  churches,  mosijues,  and  schools  are  all 
distinguished  by  this  forest  of  smooth,  straight,  slender  palm-trunks. 
Their  use  enables  the  JIuganda  of  the  better  class  to  give  his  roof  a  high 
pitch  and  his  dwelling 
a  stateliness  which 
makes  it  something 
far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  African  hut, 
however  extensive 
may  be  the  ramifica- 
tions of  these  low- 
pitched  dwellings.  Of 
course  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry  are 
greatly  inferior  in 
&pi>earance  to  those 
of  the  gentle-folk, 
and  many  of  them  at 
a  distance  look  like 
untidy  haycocks.  The 
thatch  of  the  better 
class  of  dwellings  is 
iu  itself  a  special 
feature  of  Uganda  and  such  countries  to  the  west  as  follow  Uganda 
feshiona.  The  thatch  is  extremely  thick,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  foot  in 
density.    It  is  of  fine  long  grass,  and  all  over   the  front  of  the    house, 
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over  the  [lorch  and  a  jtortion  of  the  verandah,  the  grass  is  shaved  oft' 
with  sharp  knives  to  a  smooth  edge.  This  gives  the  house  a  very  neat 
aspect,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  untidy,  weeping  straws  which 
usually  terminate  an  Afriean's  thatch.  The  interior  of  the  houae  and 
the  outer  walls  of  the  jiorch  and  front  verandah  are  most  neatly  covered 
with  canework.  This  is  made  of  the  long  stalks  of  the  elephant  grass 
packed    clnselv  to£refher  in    an    upright  position,  and    honnd  by    transverse 


bands  of  bast.  This  cnnework  is  almost  &  spetiality  of  the  Haganda,  and 
with  it  they  clothe  un>ightly  poles,  which  then  become  glistening  columns 
of  \ta\e  gold.  Doors  are  even  made  of  this  canework.  The  apex  of  the 
roof  is  usually  finished  off  by  a  cap  coniiwsed  of  several  flounces  of 
thatch,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

A  large  house  may  contain,  besides  the  central  fireplace  (generally 
a  raised  dais  of  hard  clay  on  which  stand  the  three  big  round  stones  which 
comixise  the   African's  grate),    from  one  to   five   sleeping   berths,   usually 
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beds  of  raised  clay  partially  surrounded   by  screens.     It  has   been  already 
explained  that  a   i«rtition   of  jmlm-trunks   rising  tt>   the   ceiling  cuts  off 


the  front  part  of  the  hut  into  a  sort  of  semi-circular  hall,  and  helps  to 
ensure  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  for  the  interior.  Behind  the  broad 
opening  in  this  palm-trunk  partition  is  placed  a  screen  of  matting,  which 
enables  people  to  pass  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  interior  of  the  hut,   hot 
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prevents  uny  one  gazing  direct  from  the  doorway  on  tlie  inmates.  Curiously 
enough,  in  many  of  the  houses,  even  of  the  lj«'tter  class,  there  is  a  portitioR 
on  the  left  of  the  interior  from  the  jiriiifipal  entrance  which  serves  as  an 
enclosure  for  cattle,  one  or  jnore  milch  cows  heing  kejit  there  with  their 
calves.  Some  of  these  cows  are  exti-emely  tame,  and  walk  in  and  out  of 
the  houses  with  great  care  and  deftness,  never  upsetting  or  injuring  the 
frail  screens  through  which  they  liave  to  pass.  It  may  be  supposed  tliat 
these  tame  cows  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  and  smell  into  the 
house ;  but  as  regards  cleanly  habits  they  seem  to  be  as  well  trained  as 
a  domestic  dog  or  cat. 

At  the   back   of  the   princi))al    dwelling-house    there  are   smaller   and 
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less  neatly  built  huts  which  sene  as  cooking  places,  and  sometimes  as 
separate  dwellings  for  saperniiinerary  women  or  children,  and  attached  to 
every   establishment   is   a   privy.      In   the   courtyard    which    contains  the 


princiiwl  dwelling  there  may  still  he  seen  a  small  fetish  hut  near  the 
house  and  clo!>e  to  the  gateway  leading  into  the  courtyard.  Every 
Uganda  house  of  iniportaiice  has  attached  to  it  a  series  of  neatly  kept 
courtyards  surrounded  by  tall  fences  of  plaited  reeds.  In  \isiting  a 
chief  one  may  jiass  througii  four  or  five  of  tliese  empty  courtyards,  in 
which  followers  of  the  chief  stand  or  squat  under  shady  trees.  Any 
really  big  chief  or  tlie  king  of  I'ganda  would  have  in  one  of  these 
courtyards  a  band  of  music,  a  number  of  men  with  drums,  fifes,  and 
horn  trumjiets,  who  woidd  greet  the  arrival  of  distinguished  strangers  by 
striking  up  some  melody.  Or  a  coui>le  of  these  may  be  seated  on  the 
ground  playing  tunes  on  tlie  "amadinda,"  a  xylophone  which  will  be 
described  later  among  the  musical  instruments  of  Uganda.  These  court- 
yards are  called  in  the  niitive  language  '■  kisikati "  (in  the  plural  "  bisikati "), 
The  reed  fencing  that  surrounds  tliem  is  usually  of  the  i^ttem  given 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  and  this  style  of  fence  will  follow 
roadways  in  towns  or  settlements  for  miles,  enclosing  the  plantations  and 
settlements  of  well-to-do  individuals.  These  fences,  behind  which  rise 
handsome  shade-trees  or  bright  green  bananas,  give  a  singularly  civilised 
aspect  to  the  broad  roads  which  traverse  townships. 

The  Uganda  toivii  is  a  series  of  villa  residences  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
gardens.  Occasionally  there  is  an  oi>en  square  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  broad  roadways,  and  this  may  he  the  site  of  a  market  or  a  place 
ot  reunion  for  the  people.     Narrow  ^taths  may  circulate  between  the  huts 
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of  peasants  or  as  by-ways,  but  as  a  rule  the  Muganda  prefers  to  mtike 

roads  as  broad  as  those  in  vogue  in  ci\'ilised  countries  at  the  present  day. 
Tlie  public  ways  are  kept  fairly  free  from  the  growth  of  vegetation,  but 
no  attempt  is  made,  of  course,  to  metal  their  surface,  and  consequently  the 
heavy  rains  cut  deeply  into  tlieir  clay  soil,  so  that  the  roads  in  their 
present  condition  are  quite  unsuited  to  wheeled  traffic. 

The  Uganda  road  is  like  the  old  Roman  road.  It  aims,  or  attempts  to 
Aim,  straight  at  its  destination,  perfectly  regardless  of  ups  and  downs. 
The  nati\'es  never  dream  of  negotiating  a  hill  by  taking  the  road  round  it 
by  a  gentle  gradient.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  seems  to  the  wearied 
traveller  that  the  person  who  laid  out  the  rojul  looked  round  the  horizon 
for  the  highest  )>oint  and  made  straight  for  it  by  the  stee|>est  ascent.  As 
«8  matter  of  fact,  the  roads  are  carried  with  tolerable  correctness  from 
point   to  iwint  along  the  shortest  route.      It  is  when  the  Baganda  come 


to  one  of  their  many  thousand  marshes  that  they  show  both  perseverance 
and  skill.  It  has  been  already  remarked  in  Chapter  III.  that  Uganda 
is    a    sort   of  "  switchback-railway    country,"   with   lofty    hills    and   broad 
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valleyg  which  are 
marshes  choked  with 
vegetation  and  often 
filled  with  magnificent 

forest.  Across  these 
marslies  the  Baganda 
build  causeways, 
which,  though  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  strong 
for  heavy  wheeled 
traffic,  are  generally 
quite  solid  enotigli  for 
foot  jiassengers  and 
jieople  oa  horseback. 
The  causeway  is 
usually  made  by 
driving  poles  into  the 
marsh  and  building 
along  these  two  rows 
of  piles  a  coarse 
basketwork  of  withes 
and  canes.  Between 
these  walls  of  basket- 
work  are  thrown  down 
a  quantity  of  t>a]>yru3 
stalks  and  branches  of 
trees.  Poles  are 
fastened  at  short 
intervals  above  this  groundwork  of  indi>criuiinate  vegetation,  and 
keep  the  opjiosite  walls  of  basketwork  from  falling  in.  An  immense 
quantity  of  mud  and  sand  is  then  thrown  down  along  the  cause- 
way, and  gradually  built  up  to  a  high,  hanl  road  some  six  feet  abo\e 
the  surface  of  the  marsh.  At  intervals  tunnels  are  make  in  the  basket- 
work  as  rough  drains  thriuigh  which  the  slowly  percolating  water  of  these 
choked  rivers  may  find  its  way.  The  weakness  of  this  i)liin  seems  to  lie 
in  the  iierishahle  nature  of  the  foundations.  The  immense  (juantity  of 
papyrus  leaves  and  branches  which  are  thrown  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
causeway  rot  by  degrees  and  shrink  in  volume.  This  causes  holes  to  form 
in  between  the  |)oles.  At  the  name  time,  one  has  only  to  travel  in 
countries  like  Uganda  outside  the  limits  of  Uganda  civilisation  to  realise 
what  a  boon  these  dry  roads  are  across  the  interminable  marshes.  When 
travelling  in  the  northern   part  of  Ankole   I   was   frequently   Btopped   for 
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dair-a  by  the  necessity  of  cutting  a  road  through  the  marsh  and  then 
filling  it  in  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  piled-np  staika  and  branches  to 
enable  my  caravan  to  tra\erae  it  without  becoming  hopelessly  stuck  in 
the  bog. 

The  Uganda  atnoe,  like  the  Uganda  house  and  road,  is  a  thing  jieculiar 
to  Uganda.  The  germ  of  the  idea  jjossibly  may  be  seen  in  the  tub-like 
vessels  which  ply  on  all  iJiirts  of  the  Albert  Edwaid,  and  which,  like  the 
canoes  of  the  Baganda,  are  made  of  boards  sewn  together  with  thongs. 
The  foundations  of  the  boat  consist  of  a  keel  made  from  the  long,  slender 
stem  of  a  tree,  which  may  be  as  much  as  fifty  feet  long.  The  keel  is 
straightened  and  slightly  war[)ed,  so  that  it  presents  a  convex  as|>ect  to 
the  water.  This  long  tree-trunk  is  a  semi -circular  hollow,  the  interior 
having  been  burnt  out  with  iire,  aided  by  the  chipping  of  axes,  and  it  is 
of  sufficient  girth  to  form  by  its  breadth  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  The 
prow  end  of  the  keel  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  out  of  the  water, 
sloping  upwards,  as  the  Haganda  generally  load  more  heavily  the  after 
part,  of  the  canoe.  Along  the  rim  of  the  hollow  keel  the  first  long  plank 
of  the  cano»   side   is   fixed  at  an   angle  of  perhaps   twenty   degrees.      Its 
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bottom  edge  is  firmly  eeivn  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  keel  hy  fine  wattles, 
made  generally  of  the  flexible  rind  of  the  midribs  of  the  raphia  palm. 
Innumerable  holes  are  pierced  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  board  and  the 
upper  rim  of  the  keel  with  a  red-hot  spike  of  iron.  A  small  jmir  of  iron 
pincers  draws  the  thin  wattle  through  these  holes,  and  in  this  way  the 
board  which  is  to  form  the  first  plank  of  the  canoe  sides  is  firmly  fixed  tO' 
the  edge  of  the  keel.  A  second  and  broader  board  is  again  sewn  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  first  one.  When  this  has  been  repeated  on  both  eides, 
the  canoe  is  made,  hut  it  is  rendered  firmer  and  more  stable  by  the 
insertion  of  tlie  transverse  poles  which  serve  as  seats  and  stays.  The 
prow  and  the  .'^tem  are  finished  off  by  another  hollowed  half-cylinder  of 
wood  stitched  to  the  ends  of  tlie  planks.  The  prow  end  of  the  keel  is 
also    strengthened   by   a   long   bi-iit   jiole    with    a    backward    twist    being 


securely  fastened  to  the  keel.  The  top  of  tliis  prow  is  generally  ornamented 
by  a  pair  of  horns,  and  it  is  steadied  by  a  stont  rope  being  carried  tightly 
from  the  upjiermost  point  of  the  piow  to  the  nose  or  beak  of  the  canoe4 
Along  this  string  hangs  a  fringe  of  Iwinana  filaments  or  bunches  of  grass. 
The  joins  in  tlie  plank.s  and  between  the  lower  planks  and  the  keel  are 
generally  covered  by  narrow  rods  on  both  sides,  over  which  the  bast  which 
makes  the  stitches  is  tightly  tied.  Finally,  the  outside  of  the  canoe  ia 
given  a  coat  of  grease  to  stop  up  chinks  and  holes,  and  is  further 
smeared  with  red  clay  both  inside  and  out,  so  that  the  canoe  is  sometimes 
almost   the  colour  of  vermilion. 

It  is  curious  that  with  all  these  ingenious  notions  about  Iwat -building, 
the  Baganda  have  ne\'er  conceived  the  idea  of  using  sails,  and  e\'en  now, 
when  tliey  are  familiar  with  Arab  daus  on  the  lake  and  Kuropean  sailing 
vessels,  they  still  i)refer  to  propel  their  canoes  entirely  by  jiaddles.  The 
paddle,  unlike  so  many  Uganda  implements,  is  not  particularly  artistic  in 
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shape  or  design,  nor  has  it  that  charming  ornament  characteristic  of  the 
canoe  jmddles  of  Benin.  The  paddles  are  stout  and  strong,  with  a  heart-  or 
spade-shaped  blade,  about  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  cut  out  of  a 
solid  piece  of  wood.  Like  the  canoe,  they  are  generally  smeared  with  fat 
and  red  clay.  All  these  canoes  and  planks  are  hetvn.  No  such  thing  as  a 
saw  exifc>ts  anywhere  in  Negi*o  Africa,  unless  where  introduced  by  Europeans. 
Planks  are  often  obtained  by  splitting  tree-trunks  by  means  of  wedges,  and 
adzing  down  the  thick  layers  of  wood  to  tlie  required  thinness. 

The  Baganda  certainly  make  artistic  pottery.  Their  country  provides 
them  with  many  different  kinds  of  clay.  The  red  soil  makes  the  large  red 
earthenware,  the  kaolin  gives  them  a  white  clay,  and  a  black  soil  provides 
them  with  a  dark  bluish  clay,  a  substance  much  favoiued  for  making  certain 
articles.  This  black  pottery  is  further  beautified  by  a  plumbago  glaze 
which  is  made  from  the  graphite  whicli  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  rocks  of 
Uganda.  Very  handsome  cups,  vases,  and  milk-pots  made  with  these  black 
clays  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  collections  made  by 
my  expedition.  They  show  particular  taste  and  variety  in  the  construction 
of  pipe  bowls.  These  are  decorated  with  bold  patterns  in  black  and  white 
or  red  and  black.  In  one  kind  of  tobacco  2>ipe  there  is  a  simple  bowl  which 
is  fastened  on  to  the  pipe  stem,  and  whicli  contains  the  tobacco.  On  this  is 
laid  a  second  and  larger  bowl  whicli  fits  tightly  over  the  tobacco.  It  is 
perforated  at  the  top,  and  contains  live  embers  from  the  fire.  This  second 
and  removable  bowl  is  fitted  with  a  small  handle  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
detached. 

The  Baganda  carpenters  now  make  chairs  after  the  European  model — 
in  fact,  a  curious  relic  of  the  Speke  and  Grant  expedition  remained  in  the 
perpetuated  camp  stools.  These  useful  articles  were  much  admired  by  the 
Baganda,  and  after  the  departure  of  Speke  and  Grant  two  or  three  which 
were  left  behind  in  the  }^)ossession  of  ^Nlutesa  were  imitated  over  and  over 
again  by  the  carpenters,  and  now  no  person  of  importance  is  without  one  of 
these  portable  seats.  In  like  manner  the  Baganda  soon  began  to  imitate 
in  their  pottery  the  shapes  of  European  cups,  candlesticks,  and  goblets. 
In  all  their  pottery  they  show  such  taste  and  artistic  skill  that  it  is  quite 
possible  they  may  eventually  produce  schools  of  pottery  like  those  of  Japan 
and  China.  Gourds  are  cut  into  many  different  shapes  for  drinking  vessels, 
or  are  left  in  their  natural  form  to  serve  as  bottles  and  beer  calabashes. 
The  exterior  of  these  gourds  is  also  covered  with  ornament  drawn  by  means 
of  red-hot  needles. 

Another  article  in  which  they  display  exquisite  taste  is  the  long  tube 
made  simply  of  a  hollowed  cane  with  which  they  suck  up  banana  beer  (the 
object  being  to  draw  up  only  the  liquid  into  the  mouth,  and  not  fragments 
of  pulp  or  rind).     Tliis  cane  is  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  tightly  plaited  straw, 
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many  different  colours  being  used  in  the  i»laitiQg,  the  result  being  n  really 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship.  Wooden  sixKins  of  quaint  shai>e  are  cut 
out  of  solid  blocks  of  the  same  hard  wood  which  is  used  for  canoe  planks, 
and  ladles  are  made  of  the  same  material.  I  have  already  described  the 
making  of  barknrloth  and  the  wooden  mallets  (their  sides  scored  with  ]»arallel 
ridges  or  a  criss-cross  file-like  surface).  Ix>ng  wooden  rece2)tacles  are  also 
carved  out  of  a  sohd  block  of  wood,  and  are  fitted  with  a  rounded  caj), 
stopper,   or  lid.      The   favourite   white   wood    of   which   these   things   are 


made  is  decorated  with  all  manner  of  [«tterns  by  means  of  red-hot  iron 
imjilements. 

Baskdwork  is  also  much  developed  amongst  these  ])eople,  and  is  much 
the  Game  as  that  already  described  as  in  use  among  the  Bahima,  though 
there  is  greater  variety.  Many  of  the  jilaited  baskets  of  black  and  white 
straw  are  charming  in  design.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  some  of  these  basikets  comes  from  the  hands  of  a  coarse- 
looking  negro.  Some  of  their  workmanship  makes  one  imagine  that  a 
fine    chainwork    of  bast    or   the    stiff   rind    of   palm    midribs   may   have 
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preceded  goldsmiths'  work  in  early  days,  and  have  been  imitated  by  the 
goldsmiths  subsequently.  The  Baganda  will  make  necklaces  composed  of 
links  of  palm  rind  fitting  one  into  the  other,  and  resulting  in  a  chainwork 
of  extraordinary  suppleness  and  finish. 

The  Baganda  make  mats  of  three  kinds  ordinarily.  In  the  Seee 
Islands  bundles  of  papyrus  stalks  are  roughly  fastened  with  bast  string. 
The  result  is  a  soft  mat  of  great  springiness  and  by  no  means  of  ugly 
appearance,  as  the  dry  jiapyrus  fades  to  a  pleasing  grey-green.  Elsewhere 
in  Uganda  very  finely-plaited  mats  are  made,  the  finest  form  of  all  being 


something  like  the  Swahili  "mikekii."  which  is  varied  by  charming 
patterns  of  different  coloured  dyes.  The  material  out  of  which  most  of 
ths  finer  mats  are  made  is  the  fibre  derived  from  the  fronds  of  the 
Pkcenix  or  raphia  palms.  The  Baganda  make  excellent  ro[>es,  almost 
good  enough  for  exportation  ;  also  string  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
The  rope  is  generally  made  from  the  fibre  of  a  species  of  Hibiscua,  of 
SaTiaeviera,  and  of  the  bast  of  raphia  and  date  iialms.  The  string  is 
made  of  various  kinds  of  bast  or  hemj). 

Leather    is    dealt    with    successfully    in    the   making   of   sandals,    and 
occasionally  of  caps,   boxes,   or  the  tops  of  drums.     Skins  of  wild   beasts 
VOL,   II.  18 
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are  beautifully  dressed,  being  rendered  perfectly  soft  and  supple  on  the 
under-surface.  The  hide  is  continually  scraped  with  a  knife  till  all  the 
fibres  are  loosened,  and  it  is  then  rubbed  with  sand  and  fat.  Lion 
and  leopard  skins,  the  skins  of  many  antelopes,  wild-cats,  and  monkeys, 
are  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  beautiful 
rugs  that  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  little  blue-grey  Cephxdophus  antelopes 
so  common  in  Uganda.  These  are  sewn  together  with  exquisite  fineness, 
so  that  the  joints  are  scarcely  observed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ironwork  carried  on  by  the  Baganda,  who 
make  hoes  of  the  usual  African  shape,  elegantly  shaj)ed  knives,  spear- 
heads, pincers  or  tongs,  finger-rings,  chains,  axes  and  choppers,  sickles, 
needles  used  in  the  making  of  bark-cloth  and  the  plaiting  of  grass,  and 
sometimes  iron  bells.  Tlie  best  iron  (which  apparently  is  haematite)  comes 
from  Busindi. 

As  regards  rtiusical  instruments,  the  Baganda  are  great  flute-players. 
They  make  flutes  out  of  the  thick  canes  of  sorghum,  elephant  grass,  the 
Phragmites  reed,  sugar-cane,  or  bamboos,  and  play  on  them  very  agreeably. 
The  shape  of  their  drums  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  type  of  the  Uganda  drum  is  met  with  all  down  East  Central  Africa 
from  the  Upper  Nile  regions  to  the  Zambezi.  A  description  of  it  was 
given  in  the  last  chapter  in  relation  to  the  Bahima.  Another  kind  of 
drum  is  also  in  use,  es})ecially  in  Buddu.  This  is  more  of  a  West  African 
type.  It  is  a  hollow  tree-trunk  about  three  feet  long,  covered  at  the  top 
with  the  skin  of  a  Varanvs  lizard.  It  is  slung  by  a  cord  round  the  neck 
and  one  shoulder  of  the  man,  who  plays  it  with  his  hands.  There  are 
also  small  hand  drums,  wliich  are  easily  carried  about.  Then  there  is  a 
kind  of  drum  not  often  seen  nowadays,  of  a  singularly  elegant  shape, 
with  a  circular  stand,  from  which  rises  a  round  column  of  wood  about  a 
foot  in  length.  This  widens  out  again  at  the  toj)  and  forms  a  basin-shaped 
drum,  over  which  is  strained  a  skin  neatly  fastened  by  strings  round  the 
neck  of  the  column. 

Another  musical  instrument  which  should  be  catalogued  is  of  a  kind 
which  the  coast  natives  call  "  kinanda."  An  example  of  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  author's  book  on  British  Central  Africa.  A  number  of 
thin  slips  of  iron  or  of  resonant  wood  with  the  ends  turning  up  are 
fastened  to  a  small  sounding-board,  and  are  twanged  with  the  fingers. 
Horns  are  made  of  long  gourds  open  at  both  ends,  the  opening  at  the 
narrow  end  being  very  small.  The  blow-hole  is  cut  into  the  gourd  at 
about  six  inches  from  the  small  end,  and  the  sound  is  modified  by  the 
player  closing  or  o})ening  the  small  end  of  the  gourd  with  his  finger. 
Other  trumpets  are  made  of  the  horns  of  Tragelaphus  antelopes,  which 
are  well   suited   for   this    pur^^ose   by  their  convolutions.     Small   horns   of 
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this  kind  are,  like  the 
bottle  gourds,  open  at 
both  ends,  with  a  large 
blow- hole  cut  near  the 
point  of  the  horn.  The 
bigger  horns  of  this  kind 
have  their  large  apertures 
partially  closed  with 
skin.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Uganda  and  in 
BuBoga  pan-pipes  are 
made  out  of  the  reeds 
that  are  suitable  for 
flutes. 

The  liarp  of  Uganda 
is  interesting  because 
its  identical  form  is  re- 
peated in  the  paintings 
of  ancient  Kgypt,  where 
the  inatruraent  must 
have  had  its  origin, 
reaching  Uganda  by  way 
of  the  Nile,  or  by  the 
roundabout  route  which  ancient  trade  followed  from  Kgypt  to  Sonmliland 
and  from  Somaliland  to  Uganda,  This  type  of  Kgyptian  harp  may  also 
be  noticed  in  the  possession  of  the  Sudan  tribes  along  the  Congo  watershed 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Niger,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  does  not 
turn  up  again  in  West  Africa.  The  harp  is  constructed  as  follows:  A 
curved,  shallow  basin  of  wood,  in  shape  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,"  has 
a  thin  piece  of  sheep  or  antelope  skin  strained  tightly  over  it.  To  one 
end  of  this  basin  or  sounding-board  is  securely  fixed  a  long,  smooth, 
curved  stem  of  wood,  the  skin  being  neatly  fastened  by  some  kind  of  glue 
all  ronnd  the  junction  of  this  stem  of  the  harp  with  the  sounding-board. 
There  are  usually  eight  strings,  which  are  strung  from  the  turning-pegs 
along  the  stem  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  sounding-board,  where  they  are 
securely  fastened.  The  turning-pegs  tune  the  strings  to  the  requisite 
note.  The  Baganda  have  also  a  lyre  of  a  kind  very  common  in  Negro 
Africa,  and  met  with  in  many  other  countries  besides  Uganda,  In  this 
there  is  a  sounding-board  with  a  hole  in  it,  composed  of  a  shallow  basin 
of  hard  wood,  across  which  skin — very  often  a  lizard's  skin — has  been 
tightly  strained.  This  sounding-board  is  of  an  oval  shape.  Two  smooth, 
*  And  tortoise-shellB  are  often  used  (or  this  purpose. 
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well-polished  sticks  are  fastened  securely  against  each  long  side,  with  their 
points  converging  and  crossing  inside  the  sounding-board.  Outside  the 
skin  cover  they  diverge  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  cross  piece  of 
wood  connects  the  two  diverging  ends.  PVom  this  cross  piece  eight 
strings  usually  are  fastened  to  a  bridge  on  the  sounding-board.  In  the 
Sese  Islands  there  is  a  slightly  difterent  form  of  l}Te,  in  which  the  strings, 
after  being  gathered  together  and  fastened  on  the  sounding-board,  radiate 
again  to  a  frame  of  sticks  which  is  fastened  along  the  lower  and  short 
side  of  the  sounding-board. 

Then  there  is  the  "amadinda,"  which  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  photograph.  This  xylophone  is  made  of  long,  flattish 
segments  of  very  hard  wood,  which  are  placed  on  the  cylindrical  trunks 
of  bananas,  with  or  without  little  cup-like  sounding-boards.  These  flat 
slabs  of  wood  are  adzed  to  slenderness  in  the  middle.  They  are  usually 
kept  in  position  when  placed  across  the  banana  stalks  by  pegs  being 
driven  into  the  soft  banana  trunk  to  prevent  one  slip  of  wood  from 
touching  another.  They  are  beaten  with  little  hard  sticks,  and  give  out 
a  very  melodious  sound. 

The  iceapona  of  the  Baganda  (apart  from  guns,  which  are  now  in  the 
country  by  thousands  and  much  used)  are  spears  and  shields.  The 
Baganda  have  no  throwing- spears,  nor  do  they — unless  it  be  among 
the  children — use  bows  and  arrows  ;  neither  do  they  carry  the  swords  or 
daggers  used  by  the  people  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Protectorate  and 
in  parts  of  the  Congo  Forest.  Clubs  were  formerly  in  use  in  warfare  in 
shape  like  the  knobkerry.  These  were  used  until  quite  recently  as  one 
of  the  weapons  of  execution,  men  and  women  being  frequently  clubbed  to 
death.  The  spear-head  is  not  usually  very  large,  and  is  often  of  the 
Hima  type,  with  two  blood-courses.  Sometimes  spears  were  used  which 
were  practically  pikes  fixed  on  long,  stout  wooden  stems. 

The  shield  of  Uganda  is  quite  characteristic.  Its  shape  is  a  pointed 
oval  which  has  a  bend  right  down  the  middle — that  is  to  say,  the  two 
sides  are  bent  back,  leaving  a  central  ridge.  In  the  very  middle  of  the 
shield  a  large  [)ointed  boss  (answering  to  the  handle  at  the  back)  is  fixed, 
generally  made  of  wood,  but  occasionally  of  iron.  The  foundation  of  the 
shield  is  sometimes  wood  with  an  interior  cover  of  wickervvork,  but  orna- 
mental shields  are  occasionally  made  which  are  of  wickerwork  throughout. 
The  handle  of  the  shield  is  in  the  middle  of  the  under-surface,  just 
under  the  frontal  boss.  In  Busoga  and  in  Buddu  the  shield  is  bordered 
with  the  long  hair  of  the  colobus  monkey.  The  shield  is  a  very  favourite 
ornament.  Miniature  shields  are  sometimes  kept  by  the  women  as  charms 
about  their  bed-places.  In  the  Sese  Islands  the  front  of  the  shield  is 
often   rudely   painted    with    white,   red,    and    black    clay.      Although    the 
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Baganda  carry  no  sword  or  dagger,  properly  speaking,  they  sometimes 
stick  a  small  knife  in  the  armlet  worn  on  the  upper  left  arm,  and  a 
knife  with  a  wooden  or  ivory  handle  is  thrust  into  the  waist-belt. 

In  former  days  the  Baganda  hunted  with  a  good  deal  of  bravery  the 
wild  beasts  of  their  country.  They  surrounded  the  elephant,  the  lion, 
and  the  leopard  with  hordes  of  spearmen.  Nowadays,  if  allowed  by  the 
Administration,  they  would  attack  the  same  animals  with  rifles  or  muzzle- 
loading  guns.  The  smaller  antelopes  are  still  caught  in  snares.  There  is 
the  susj)ended  harpoon,  weighted  with  a  huge  block  of  wood,  which  is 
placed  over  the  path  that  hipi)opotamuses  may  follow.  Pitfalls  of  various 
sizes  and  a  snare  (made  of  a  sapling  bent  downwards  by  a  stout  cord, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  slipknot  placed  over  a  game  track)  are  also  in  use. 
In  the  last-named  device  the  slipknot  is  kept  in  position  by  pegs,  which 
are  easily  disturbed.  A  passing  beast  puts  his  foot  into  the  slipknot,  the 
sapling  springs  back,  the  knot  tightens,  and  the  creature  is  found 
suspended  by  one  leg.  There  are  also  ropes  fastened  across  these  game 
paths  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  beast  presses  against  them  a  heavy  lance 
enters  his  body.  The  Baganda  are  very  adroit  at  catching  young 
hippopotamuses,  elephants,  zebras,  and  antelopes ;  but,  strange  to  say,  with 
all  their  intelligence  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  very  poor 
hands  at  taming  the  wild  creatures  around  them,  and  they  have  hitherto 
had  absolutely  no  idea  of  domesticating  beautiful  birds  and  useful  beasts. 

Those  of  the  Baganda  that  dw^ell  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  still  more  the  islanders  on  the  lake,  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
in  fishing.  They  use  weir  baskets,  usually  made  of  the  stiff  rind  of  the 
raphia  palm  fronds  or  of  the  stems  of  certain  wiry  creepers.  A  wide- 
mouthed  basket  with  a  short  funnel  stem  passes  into  another  basket 
with  a  long  funnel,  and  this  discharges  again  into  a  largeish  chamber 
of  the  same  wickerwork,  which  has  a  hole  at  the  back  through  which  the 
fish  are  taken  out.  These  weirs  are  usually  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position 
with  stone  weights,  and  are  often  placed  across  the  neck  of  a  small 
inlet  or  gulf.  Tlie  natives  sometimes  fish  with  rod,  line,  and  hook,  and 
they  lay  out  night  lines  with  floats.  Very  often  fish  are  driven  towards 
weir  baskets  bv  the  men  wadine:  out  into  the  shallow  water  of  the 
lake  and  carrying  after  them  a  rude  kind  of  seine  made  of  long  strips  of 
banana  leaves  fastened  to  a  floating  or  to  a  sunken  line.  This  seine  is 
gradually  drawn  in  towards  the  narrower  part  where  the  baskets  are 
placed,  and  the  fish  are  in  this  way  driven  into  the  baskets,  or  may  be 
driven  right  on  to  the  shore  without  the  use  of  baskets  at  all.  Fish  is 
a  good  deal  eaten  by  the  Baganda,  especially  near  the  lake,  but  it  is  also 
roughly  cured,  smoked,  find  taken  inland  as  an  article  of  barter.  Locusts 
are   eaten   in   the  usual  way — by  pulling  off  the  wings  and  roasting  the 
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bodiea.  White  anta'  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  fly  from  the  ant- 
hilU  are  much  liked.  Here,  as  on  Lake  Nyasa,  the  kungu  fly  (a  minute 
species  of  ^at)  rises  in  its  millions  from  the  lake  waters,  and  ie 
collected  by  the  Baganda  on  screens  of  matting,  made  inta  paste  and 
eaten  as  an  agreeable  condiment. 

The  Baganda  keep  as  domestic  animals  the  ox,  goat,  sheep,  fowls,  and 
dogs.  Here  and  there  may 
be  an  occasional  cat^  the  de- 
scendant of  breeds  introduced 
by  Europeans,  or  coming  from 
the  Egyptian  establishments  on 
the  Nile.  The  cattie  are  usually 
of  the  hum[>ed  zebu  ty]>e.  In 
the  west  and  south  long-homed 
Ankole  oxen  or  half-breeds 
between  these  Gala  cattle  and 
the  zebu  are  met  with ;  but 
as  a  rule  the  Gala  oxen  do  not 
thrive  in  the  damp,  hot  climate 
of  Uganda.  The  cattle  of  a 
chief  are  always  herded  for  him 
by  a  Muhima,  the  Baganda  not 
being  very  skilled  in  the  care 
of  cattle.  Cattle- keeping,  in- 
deed, has  never  taken  the  same 
hold  over  these  eaters  of  the 
banana  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  people  of  leas  dis- 
tinctly negro  character  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  The 
Baganda  nowadays  apjireciate 
milk  more  through  the  teach- 
ing of  Europeans  than  from  any 
original  fondness  for  this  liquid. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  fresh  milk  is  kept  are  generally  filled  with  wood 
ash  to  cleanse  them,  and  are  smoked  over  a  fire  to  keep  them  sweet.  This 
gives  the  milk  a  \'ery  amoky  (though  not  a  very  disagreeable)  flavour.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  made  butter  or  "ghi"  on  their  own  account  before 
being  taught  to  do  so  fifty  years  ago  by  Arab  traders.  Their  goats  and  sheep 
are  of  the  ordinary  type  common  to  tropical  Africa,  the  sheep,  of  course, 

*  The  flying  termites  enter  considerably  into  I'ganda  and  Unyoro  folk-lore  as  a 
delicacy  that  is  universally  relished  by  men  and  beasts. 
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being  hairy.  In  the  west  of  Uganda  and  in  Toro  the  sheep  grow  to  a 
very  great  size,  and  have  enormously  fat  tails.  These  very  large  sheep 
are  often  hornless.*  They  sometimes  develop  a  mane  down  the  front,  like 
the  domestic  sheep  of  Western  Africa.  In  Busoga  and  Eastern  Uganda  a 
breed  of  domestic  goat  is  often  met  with  that  is  prized  for  its  strange 
appearance.  The  hair  grows  extremely  long  over  the  back  and  sides  and 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  falls  over  the  eyes  like  the  hair  of  a  Skye 
terrier.  This  seems  to  be  a  breed  that  came  from  the  Nile  regions, 
and  it  is  one  which  reappears  again  to  the  west  near  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Albert. 

Fowls  in  Uganda  belong  to  the  usual  small  mongrel  type  so  common 
throughout  Negro  Africa.  Occasionally  cocks  and  hens  revert  to  the 
original  colour  of  the  wild  breed,  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  jungle  fowl  of  India.  Eggs  in  large  numbers  are  sold  to  Europeans. 
I  cannot  say  that  they  are  much  eaten  by  the  natives.  I  suppose  as  a 
general  rule  the  hens  would  be  allowed  to  hatch  them  if  they  were  not 
in  demand  for  the  European  market.  \\'hen  a  European  is  travelling 
through  Uganda  a  present  of  a  thousand  eggs  from  a  chief  is  thought 
nothing  of;  though,  of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  these  eggs  have  been 
already  sat  on  or  are  addled.  ^^'omen  are  allowed  by  custom  to  eat 
eggs  until  they  are  married,  or  if  they  are  living  alone  as  widows ;  but  a 
woman  who  is  married  is  not  allowed  to  eat  eggs  any  longer.  The  Eaganda 
women  are  equally  disallowed  fowls  as  an  article  of  food,  and  also  mutton. 
They  may,  however,  eat  beef  or  veal. 

The  dog  used  to  be  heard  a  gieat  deal  of  in  Uganda  as  a  pet.  Most 
persons  who  have  read  anything  about  African  travel  will  recall  the 
description  given  by  Si)eke  of  king  Mutesa  and  his  pet  dog.  This  i)et 
dog  of  Mutesa  apjjears  to  have  been  white,  and  Speke  mentioned  that  a 
white  dog,  a  spear,  a  shield,  and  a  woman  were  the  cognisance  of  Uganda. 
Although  dogs  are  still  very  common  throughout  the  country,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  held  in  such  special  favour  now  by  the  natives.  Sometimes 
they  are  used  for  purposes  of  hunting  down  antelopes.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  they  mostly  belong  to  the  ordinary  African  pariah  breed  with  reddish 
yellow  hair  and  prick  ears.  Sometimes  there  are  black  and  white 
specimens.  During  the  past  twenty  years  a  good  many  dogs  of  European 
breed  have  been  introduced  into  Uganda  and  have  mingled  freely  with 
the  native  stock,  giving  rise  to  many  types  of  mongrels. 

It  is  strange  that  so  intelligent  a  peoi)le  as  the  Baganda  should,  before 

*  This  last-named  \s  evidently  the  oldest  breed  of  domestic  sheep  that  entered 
Africa.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sheep  of  Western  Africa  from  the  Congo  basin 
and  Angola  through  Nigeria  to  the  Gambia  is  without  a  fat  tail,  and  has  a  long 
throat  mane. 
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the  advent  of  Euroi>eans,  have  done  nothing  whatever  towards  domesti- 
•eating  the  interesting,  beautiful,  valuable,  and  eatable  beasts  and  birds 
with  which  their  country  abounds.  Mutesa  and  Mwanga  had  slight 
leanings  towards  the  keeping  of  menageries.  Mwanga  caused  a  swamp  at 
the  bottom  of  his  palace  to  be  excavated  and  made  into  an  ornamental 
lake  in  which  he  kept  crocodiles.  Mutesa  and  his  predecessor  Suna  were 
said  to  have  had  tame  lions  and  young  elephants  at  their  court,  but  no 
European  observer  ever  saw  these,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
creatures  lived  long  in  captivity.  Occasionally  a  native  catches  and  tames 
a  young  baboon  or  a  colobus  monkey.  Until  the  last  few  years  it  never 
occurred  to  any  of  them  to  domesticate  the  Egyptian  and  sjmr-winged 
geese  which  swarm  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  >'yanza.  Yet  these  birds, 
if  caught  young,  are  most  easily  tamed  and  become  just  as  fearless  of  man 
as  the  domestic  goose.  Guinea-fowls,  if  caught  young,  are  equally  easy  to 
domesticate.  There  is  no  reason  why  (as  the  Baganda  are  handy  enough 
at  catching  anything,  from  a  hippopotamus  to  a  snake)  they  should  not 
capture  and  tame  all  the  interesting  creatures  round  them,  and  domesticate 
such  as  are  actuallv  of  use  to  man. 

As  regards  the  food  of  these  people,  they  are  fond  of  meat  when  they 
can  get  it,  either  by  killing  goats,  sheep,  cattle,  or  wild  animals.  Meat 
is  sometimes  cooked  in  water  with  red  pep})er  and  the  spicy  grains  of  the 
amomum,  or  it  is  giilled  over  the  fire  on  a  rough  gridiron.  A  common 
practice  is  to  run  lumps  of  flesh  on  to  wooden  spits  and  stick  them  up  in 
a  slanting  ix)sition  over  the  fire.  Fish,  of  course,  enters  largely  into  the 
diet  of  the  people,  and  I  have  already  mentioned  that  locusts,  white  ants, 
and  the  kungu  fly  are  also  eaten.  A  kind  of  tliick  sou])  or  curry  is 
made  of  meat  or  fish,  which  is  eaten  with  banana  "  stodge  "  as  a  relish. 

The  staple  food  is  bananas.  Sweet  potatoes  are  also  eaten,  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  ground-nuts  and  grains,  such  as  Indian  corn,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  You  frequently  meet  children  herding  goats  in  the  fields 
or  along  the  roads,  and  these  invariably  have  a  roasted  potato  in  one 
hand  and  a  small  store  of  raw  ones  in  the  other.  They  are  very  quick 
at  answering  questions  as  to  the  correct  road  to  any  village,  and  munch 
away  at  the  roasted  }X)tato  in  the  intervjils  between  question  and  answer. 
These  random  snacks  of  bananas  or  potatoes  seldom  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  regular  meal.  The  fixed  repast  consists  of  bananas,  or  rather 
I)lantains,*  prepared  in  the  following  way :  A  large  earthenware  pot  is 
filled  with  plantains,  then  covered  over  with  banana  leaves,  and  a  little 
water  added.      The   plantains   are   first   of    all    peeled,  and   as   they   grow 

*  "Banana"  is  more  the  name  of  the  short,  sweet  fruit  of  which  wine  is  made. 
"  Plantain  "  is  the  long  banana  which  is  nearly  always  eaten  unripe  and  cooked,  and 
which  is  not  sweet. 
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limp  in  the  boiling,  they  fuse  into  a  solid  mass.  The  pot  is  supported 
over  the  fire  by  three  stones  of  sufficient  size,  placed  in  position  to  serve 
as  a  tripod.  Instead  of  stones  for  this  purpose  one  occasionally  sees  three 
old  pots,  inverted,  placed  round  the  fire,  and  the  cooking-pot  set  on  top 
of  them.  When  the  mass  is  cooked,  the  pot  is  taken  oflF  the  fire,  some 
fresh  banana  leaves  are  put  on  the  ground,  and  the  contents  is  turned  out 
on  to  the  leaves  by  inverting  the  cooking-pot.  The  cooked  bananas  have  a 
mashed  appearance,  but  you  can  still  detect  the  shape  of  the  original 
fruit  in  the  heap. 

If  they  can  afford  it,  they  have  a  soup,  curry,  or  gravy  to  eat  with  the 
bananas.  Some  meat  is  boiled  down,  or  some  fish  is  cooked  in  a  small 
earthenware  pot,  not  much  bigger  than  an  ordinary  sugar-bowl.  WTien 
the  family  has  gathered  together  for  the  meal,  each  member  of  it  washes 
his  or  her  hands  by  pouring  water  out  of  a  jar  on  the  fingers,  one  person 
pouring  the  water  whilst  another  twirls  and  rubs  his  fingers.  Then  the 
person  who  poured  the  water  hands  the  jar  to  the  other,  so  that  he  in  turn 
may  rub  and  wash  his  hands.  There  is  no  towel  for  drying ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  hands  a  few  violent  shakes.  They  then  sit  round 
the  mass  of  banana  pulp,  men,  women,  and  children  altogether.  The 
soup  or  gravy  is  sub-divided  between  one  or  two  other  small  earthenware 
bowls,  so  that  a  person  has  not  to  lean  across  the  food  to  reach  it.  llie 
heap  of  food  is  then  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  little  mounds,  and 
each  i>erson  has  one  in  front  of  him.  He  takes  up  a  piece  of  the  mashed 
plantain,  forms  it  more  or  less  into  a  ball  in  his  hand,  then  dips  it  into 
the  gravy.  If  he  considers  that  there  is  little  chance  of  the  gravy 
dripping  from  the  ball  while  it  is  on  its  way  to  his  mouth,  he  raises  the 
ball  quietly  and  disposes  of  it.  If  he  suspects  that  there  is  to  be  a  drip, 
he  casts  a  hurried  glance  at  the  ball  of  food  as  it  is  raised  out  of  the 
gravy,  and  regulates  the  pace  to  the  mouth  so  that  it  arrives  just  before 
any  drop  has  fallen.  If  a  drop  has  fallen  on  the  ground,  he  disposes  of 
the  ball  first,  and  then  casts  a  rueful  glance  at  the  spot  where  it  fell. 
Every  drop  of  the  soup  is  precious,  and  very  little  of  it  is  wasted.  The 
youngsters  of  the  family,  having  had  less  experience  and  less  tact  in 
regulating  the  quantity  of  soup  each  time,  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
piece  of  food  should  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  frequently  waste  some ; 
but  this  is  soon  noticed,  and  the  elder  members  of  the  family  charge  the 
younger  ones  with  the  waste,  especially  if  there  are  several  dipping  in  the 
same  bowl.  The  youngster  admits  at  once  the  heinousness  of  the  offence, 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  it  he  first  of  all  dips  the 
ball  in  the  bowl,  then  touches  it  on  his  mound  of  banana  pulp  in 
order  to  catch  any  loose  drops  of  gravy,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth. 
He  takes   care  next  time  to  pick  up  the  part  of  the  mound  on  which   he 
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touched  the  loose  drop  on  the  last  occasion,  immerses  it  in  the  bowl, 
touches  it  again  on  the  mound,  and  so  on;  so  that  by  this  method  none 
at  all  of  the  gravy  is  lost.  The  pieces  of  meat  or  fish  used  in  making 
the  soup  are  allowed  to  remain  for  the  end,  and  are  then  distributed  so 
that  each  person  gets  at  least  one  morsel.  When  the  meal  is  over,  the 
hands  are  again  washed. 

Plantain  pulp  is  nourishing  food.  Thousands  never  eat  anything 
else.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  people  are  not  hardy  because  they  are 
fed  on  this  soft,  bulky  food.  '*I  have  seen,"  writes  Mr.  Cunningham, 
"boys  and  men  whom  I  have  overtaken  on  the  road  start  off  to  race  my 
bicycle,  and  keeping  up  the  race  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  without 
effort,  even  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour." 

The  favourite  drink  of  the  Eaganda  is  **  mwenge,"  a  kind  of  sweet 
beer  which  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  banana.  Vox  this  purpose  a 
small  kind  of  banana  is  usually  employed  which  grows  very  sweet,  as  it 
ripens  after  the  bunch  has  been  cut  from  the  tree.  This  liquid,  when 
first  brewed,  is  perfectly  delicious.  After  twenty-four  hours  it  begins  to 
ferment,  and  may  become  a  very  heady,  intoxicating  beer.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Baganda  make  that  porridge-like  beer  from  various  kinds 
of  native  grain  which  is  so  common  elsewhere  in  Africa ;  nor  do  they,  as 
is  done  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  make  a  fermented  drink  out  of 
honey.  As  soon  as  the  Sudanese  from  the  Upper  Nile  settled  in  the 
country  as  soldiers  or  soldiers'  followers,  they  introduced  the  bad  practice 
of  distilling  a  heady  spirit  from  bananas,  and  this  when  drunk  by  the 
Baganda  renders  them  quite  mad.  They  get  tipsy  over  their  banana 
drink  when  it  becomes  fermented,  but  not  stupefied  or  frantic. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  distinct  kinds  of 
bananas  cultivated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda.  Some  of  these  are  short, 
squat  bananas  prized  for  their  sweetness  and  beer-making  qualities. 
Others,  again,  are  of  the  kind  known  to  us  as  plantains — of  considerable 
length,  not  excessively  sweet  when  ripe,  and  used  by  the  Baganda  in  an 
unripe  state,  and  consequently  without  any  sweetness  at  all.  The  banana 
is  too  much  the  main  staple  of  food.  When  on  rare  occasions  a  drought 
visits  the  country,  and  the  bananas  fail  to  bear  fruit,  the  people  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  since  they  grow  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  any 
other  vegetable  food.  Sweet  }X)tatoes*  are  cultivated,  and  the  English  potato 
has  been  ado}>ted  with  approval,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
more  for  sale  to  Europeans  than  to  be  eaten  by  the  people  themsehes. 
A  little  maize  and  still  less  sorghum  is  grown  for  food.  Eleusine  is  rare. 
There    are   practically    two    harvests   of   everything    in    the    year   (except 

*  There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  fifty-three  kinds  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  twelve 
kinds  of  Indian  com. 
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bananas,  which  produce  all  the  year  round),  and  these  are  coincident  with 
the  two  short  dry  seasons  which  follow  the  heavy  rains  of  the  winter  and 
summer. 

There  is  a  considerable  growth  of  Tnuahrooviia  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  Jive  species  are  wholesome.  They  are  much  liked  by  the 
Baganda,  and  are  equally  appreciated  by  Europeans.  The  flavour  of  one 
kind  is  quite  sufficient  to  provoke  the  raptures  of  a  gourmet.  The 
Baganda  grow  sesamum,  which  produces  a  seed  full  of  oil.  No  less  than 
twenty  kinds  of  peas  and  beans,  certain  herbs  the  leaves  of  which  greatly 
resemble  spinach,  and  various  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  leaves  of  the  forest 
are  in  use  as  articles  of  food.  The  sugar-cane  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
the  regions  near  the  lake  shore  or  near  rivers,  and  produces  an  excellent 
cane  sugar.  Before  the  arrival  of  Indians  and  Europeans,  however,  the 
Baganda  never  made  sugar.  They  only  chewed  the  stalk  of  the  cane  for 
its  delicious  sweet  juice.  Tomatoes  grow  abundantly  in  Uganda  now,  and 
are  no  doubt  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  also  sell  them  to  Europeans. 
The  coflfee-tree  is  possibly  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Uganda  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  Baganda  chew  the  sweet  pulp  round  the  beans, 
bnt  make  no  use  of  coffee  as  a  beverage.  A  plant  which  has  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Uganda  in  a  few  years  is  the  Cape  gooseberry,  the 
fruits  of  which  have  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  taste  very  much 
like  cherries. 

Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  by  them  with  very  little  care.  It  grows 
sometimes  luxuriantly  on  their  middens  or  on  places  where  they 
have  allowed  cow-dung  or  refuse  of  human  habitations  to  accumulate. 
Tobacco  is  smoked  in  clay  pipes,  which  are  often  most  artistic  in  design, 
ornament,  and  colouring.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  taken  nowadays  as  snuff. 
Both  sexes  smoke.  Hem])  is  grown,  but  when  smoked  by  the  people 
in  water  pipes  it  so  infuriates  them  that  hemp-smoking  is  virtually 
prohibited  by  native  law.  The  word  for  "  hemp-smoker "  is  practically 
synonymous  with  "brigand,"  *^  fanatic,"  or  "debauchee." 

As  regards  their  agriculture,  it  is  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  They 
devote  themselves  so  largely  to  their  banana  groves,  which  they  are  careful 
to  keep  clear  of  undergrowth,  that  they  have  not  developed  any  special 
skill  in  dealing  with  other  food  crops.  Needless  to  say,  they  have  no 
idea  of  ploughing,  the  plough  being  an  implement  of  the  Caucasian^  and 
utterly  foi^eign  to  the  Negro*  and  in  early  days  to  the  Mongolian.  The 
soil  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  the  hoe.  Neither  have  the  Baganda 
much  idea  of  irrigation  or  draining. 

The  improvement  shown  in  the  growth   of  tobacco   on   dung-hills  does 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  wild  pagan  Gala  of  inner  North-East  Africa  use 
a  plough,  showing  that  they  are  mainly  a  Caucasian  race  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 
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not  eeem  to  have  given  them  any  notion  of  manuring  the  soil.     When  a 

piece  of  ground  is  exhausted  by  the  frequent  bearing  of  crops,  they   clear 

a  fresh   piece   of  hruahwood.     In   this  way,  of  course,  they  encroach   year 

by  year  on  the  foresta  that   remain   in  the   country.      It   is   this  wasteful 

habit  of  the  African — whose  only  idea  of  manuring   the   soil   is,  when  he 

first  clears  it,  to  cut  down  and  burn  to  ashes  all  the  brushwood  and  trees^ 

afterwards    digging    the  ashes  into 

the  soil — which  has  done  so  much  , 

to  turn  Africa  from  a  land  afforest 

into  one  of  prairie,  steppe,  and  even 

desert.     As  a  Negro  tribe  flourishes 

and    increases    in    numbers,  so    it 

gradually   destroys   all    the   forests 

in    its   country   by    extending    its 

clearings  for   agricultural   purposes 

and  abandoning  each  plantation  as 

the   Boil    becomes    exhausted    after 

the  first  few  crops. 

The  Baganda  seem  to  ha\'e 
appreciated  shade-trees,  and  even 
trees  with  handsome  foliage,  and 
to  have  left  them  growing  near 
their  habitations  (rather  than  to 
have  planted  them).  Yet  to  a 
Muganda  the  idea  of  one's  de- 
liberately planting  a  tree  for  the 
sake  of  its  beauty  is  one  almost 
beyond  his  grasp  at  present.  Their 
country  blazes  with  magnificent 
flower-shows  of  which  the  baganda 
remain  quite  insensible.  The  ekiri- 
kiti  {Erytkrvna),  the  Lonckocarpus, 
the  Spathodea,  the  Combi-etum,  the 
Miisacenda  display  to  him  their 
lamps  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  their 

lilac  bunches  and  cascades  of  mauve,  and  he  sees  no  beauty  in  all  thia, 
though  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  what  is  lovely  and  elegant  in  other 
directions.  I  have  never  once  heard  a  pure-blooded  Negro  in  Africa 
express  admiration  for  a  beautiful  or  bright-coloured  flower,  though  I 
have  seen  the  little  Congo  Pygmies  occasionally  pick  off  small  blossoma 
and  thrust  them  by  the  stalk  into  the  holes  which  they  have  bored  in 
their  upper  lips. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  "doctors''  in  unsophisticated  Uganda  settle- 
ments.* The  "  Musawo "  is  a  real  doctor,  a  man  who  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  curative  power  of  certain  herbs  and  plants,  and  who 
knows  how  to  treat  ulcers,  wounds,  or  skin  diseases  empirically,  if  not  always 
with  practical  benefit.  The  "  Mulogo  "  has  an  evi\  reputation.  He  is  said 
to  travel  about  at  night  stark  naked,  and  is  then  believed — and  believes 
himself — to  be  in  some  respects  a  ghost  or  disembodied  spirit.  If  he  has 
a  spite  against  any  one,  he  will  dance  naked  at  midnight  before  their 
banana  plantation.  The  trees  wUl  then  become  withered  and  the  fruit 
shrivel.  The  "  Mulogo  *'  has  some  power  of  self-hypnotism,  and  undoubtedly 
exercises  a  mesmeric  influence  over  weak-minded  i^eople.  He  is  used  as  a 
detective  of  criminals,  and  his  aid  is  invoked  when  love  charms  are  required 
or  when  an  injury  to  an  enemy  is  to  be  worked  by  secret  means.  Before 
the  bulk  of  the  people  became  converted  to  Christianity,  the  "Mulogo" 
was  often  confounded  with  the  priest,  and  carried  on  the  worship  of  spirits. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  individuals  known  as  the  "Mwabutwa."  He  is  a 
poisoner,  either  on  his  own  account  or  for  hire. 

The  Baganda  have  a  great  belief  in  blood-letting  as  a  relief  to  pain  or 
inflammation,  or  even  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  The  cupping  is  done 
with  a  small  anteloj^e  or  goat  horn  that  has  a  hole  pierced  at  the  tip. 
The  place  where  the  cupping  has  to  take  place  (on  the  back  of  the  head, 
back  of  the  neck,  or  elsewhere  on  the  body)  is  first  of  all  scarified  with  a 
razor.  The  mouth  of  the  horn  is  then  placed  over  the  incisions,  and  the 
blood-letter  sucks  hard  through  the  tip  of  the  horn.  The  blood  of  the 
patient  cannot  enter  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  operates  because  there  is 
a  wad  or  coil  of  banana  leaf  fitted  inside  the  horn.  The  Baganda  also 
believe  that  there  is  much  good  in  both  massage  and  sweating.  Patients 
suflfering  from  dyspepsia  have  the  stomach  kneaded  not  only  with  the  hands, 
but  actually  trampled  on  with  the  feet.  No  doubt  they  occasionally  cure 
some  small  complaints  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  small  hut  with  a  fire 
and  causing  themselves  to  perspire  freely.  They  profess  to  be  acquainted 
with  native  remedies  for  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea ;  and  no  doubt  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  their  treatment,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  results 
effected  on  those  who  submit  to  it.  Many  of  their  remedies  are  purely 
empiric,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  herbs,  bark,  and  roots  of  which  they  make 
their  native  medicines  may  often  possess  valuable  therapeutic  qualities. 

Theoretically,  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  is  now  converted  tc 
Christianity  in  its  Roman  or  Anglican  forms,  with  the  exception  of  about 

•  It  is  necessary  to  write  "unsophisticated,"  because  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  are  changing  so  rapidly  under  the  spread  of  European  and  Asiatic 
civilisation  that  old  beliefs  and  practices  are  fast  disappearing  in  favour  of  more 
enlightened  procedure. 
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a  twentieth  part  of  its  population,  which  is  Muhammadan.  That  is  to  say, 
that  all  the  chiefs  and  aristocracy  and  a  large  number  of  the  peasants 
have  become  more  or  less  professing  Christians,  and  any  open  adherence 
to  pagan  beliefs  is  practically  at  an  end,  though,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal 
of  belief  still  exists  in  outlying  parts  in  the  ancestral  spirits  and  in 
witchcraft.  When  Speke  first  entered  Uganda  the  chiefs  and  people 
firmly  adhered  to  a  somewhat  elaborate  religio^i,  based,  no  doubt,  like  all 
African  religions,  on  the  original  worship  of  ancestors,  but  actually  developed 
into  a  cult  of  numerous  spirits  or  supernatural  agencies  (about  thirty-seven 
in  number),  who  were  associated  with  the  lightning,  the  hurricane,  the 
rain,  various  diseases,  earthquakes,  and  other  natural  phenomena. 

No  doubt  the  religious  beliefs  of  Uganda  were  at  one  time  identical 
with  those  of  Unyoro  and  Busoga.  Nowadays,  the  word  in  general  use  for 
the  Supreme  Deity  is  Katonda.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether,  before 
the  Baganda  came  under  the  influence  of  Muhammadans  and  Christians, 
they  recognised  one  supreme  god  high  above  all  the  other  deities. 
The  spirit  which  came  nearest  to  occupying  such  a  position  was  Kazoba, 
who  was  the  god  of  immensity,  of  the  firmament.  His  name  is  interesting 
etymologically,  as  its  root  "-zoba"  is  a  variant  of  an  old  Bantu  word  for 
"  sun,"  a  root  which,  with  other  prefixes,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  sky 
in  general.  The  most  influential  of  their  gods  was  Mukasa,  who  seems 
to  have  been  originally  an  ancestral  spirit,*  and  whose  place  of  origin  and 
principal  tem])!©  was  on  the  biggest  of  the  Sese  Islands.  Mukasa  became 
in  time  the  Neptune  of  Uganda,  the  god  of  the  lake,  who  was  to  be 
propitiated  every  time  a  long  voyage  was  undertaken.  In  former  times — 
in  fact,  down  to  the  conversion  of  Mwanga  to  Christianity — Mukasa  and 
some  of  the  other  gods  were  provided  with  earthly  wives.  Virgins  were 
set  a})art  to  occupy  this  honourable  position,  and  lived  under  the  same 
disabilities  as  the  Vestal  Virgins,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their 
infraction  of  the  rule  of  chastity  was  far  more  frequent. 

Among  other  gods  was  Muaisi,  who  was  identified  with  the  cause  of 
earthquakes;  Knvanuka,  the  god  of  lightning;  Nakayaga,  the  deity  who 
rode  on  the  hurricane.  LvJe  caused  the  rain  to  descend,  or  withheld  it. 
Kdatda  was  the  smallpox  fiend.f  Kiwuka  and  Nenda  were  the  gods  of 
battle. J  Many  temples  to  Mukasa  existed  in  the  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  in  the  Sese  Islands.     There  was  one  large  house  dedicated  to 

*  According  to  tradition,  Mukasa  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Lukedi,  the 
"  William  the  Conqueror  "  of  Unyoro. 

t  Note  that  this  evil  spirit  is  developed  from  the  worship  of  the  real  or  mythical 
person  Ndaula,  of  Unyoro,  who  founded  the  Unyoro  dynasty.     Vide  p.  594. 

J  Besides  the  ancestral  spirits  and  demi-gods,  the  Baganda,  especially  those  dwelling 
in  the  Kiagwe  Forest,  believed  vaguely  in  the  existence  of  elves,  or  sprites,  whom 
thev  call "  Ngogwe." 
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this  Spirit  of  the  Waters  on  a  headland  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Entebbe,  which  was  destroyed  by  Mwanga,  more  with  the  idea  of  seizing 
the  vast  stock  of  goods  which  had  accumulated  there  by  religious  oflferings, 
than  because  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  men — apart  from 
doctors  and  wizards — who  were  specially  attributed  to  the  cult  of  the  various 
deities  and  ancestral  spirits  in  the  Uganda  religion  were  termed  "  Bamandwa." 
Their  functions,  clothing,  and  practices  were  very  similar  to  the  priests  of 
the  Bachwezi  in  Unyoro.  They  usually  wore  little  white  goat  skins  as 
aprons,  and  were  adorned  with  various  charms,  such  as  antelope  horns, 
containing  mysterious  rubbish  believed  to  be  medicine.  The  "  Mandwa," 
or  priest,  was  also  a  diviner,  able  by  supernatural  means  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  as  to  an  oracle.  If  a  man  was  travelling  and  wished  for  news 
of  his  parents  and  his  wife,  he  went  to  the  Mandwa,  who,  furnished 
with  his  nine  kauri  shells  sewn  on  a  strip  of  leather,  would  with  this  strip 
(which  was  called  '*  Engato ")  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  fling 
it  before  him,  and  then,  as  if  inspired,  would  reply  to  the  questions. 
Some  diviners  naturally  enjoyed  greater  repute  than  others  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  predictions  or  prognostications.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  attested  by 
several  missionaries  who  are  authorities  as  to  the  practices  of  the  Baganda 
before  Christianity  was  introduced,  tliat  the  cross  was  often  employed  as  a 
mystic  symbol  by  the  priests  who  directed  the  worship  of  the  spirits.  The 
priests  of  the  Uganda  Xejitune  (Mukasa)  carried  a  paddle  as  the  emblem 
of  their  office  or  as  a  walking-stick. 

History  in  Uganda  goes  back  with  a  certain  proportion  of  probability 
and  truth  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  when 
the  western  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  were  regarded  as  loosely  held 
appanages  of  the  two  or  three  Hi  ma  kingdoms  which  stretched  over  Unyoro, 
Toro,  Ankole,  and  Karagwe.  Possibly  for  reasons  of  health  the  Bahima  did 
little  to  occu[)y  the  richly  forested  countries  of  Kiagwe,  Uganda,  Buddu^ 
Kisiba,  etc.  They  applied  the  term  "Bairo,"  or  "slaves,"  to  the  Negro 
races  living  in  these  well-forested  countries  from  which  the  Bahima  aristo- 
crats on  the  interior  plateaux  derived  coff*ee  berries  and  bark-cloth.  Some 
450  years  ago  (if  one  may  venture  to  estimate  the  lapse  of  time  by  native 
tradition  as  to  the  number  of  kings  that  have  reigned  since  then)  a  Muhima 
hunter  from  Unyoro,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Muganda,  or  "  the  brother,"* 

*  The  root  "  -ganda,"  in  the  language  of  Uganda,  means,  with  the  prefix  "  Mu-," 
"  brother  "  or  "  cousin  "  (son  of  father's  brother).  "  Buganda "  should  theoretically 
mean  "  brotherhood,"  but  •*  Muganda  "  means  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Bahima 
(Urunyoro).  There  is  probablv  not  much  truth  in  the  legend  that  tne  first  sovereign 
of  these  countries  was  called  Muganda,"  and  gave  his  name  to  the  land.  On  parta 
of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  there  are  lands  or  districts  called 
*'Bu§ando,"  and  it  is  possible  that  this  name  "Buganda"  may  have  long  been 
hanging  about  the  western  half  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  that  it  existed  as  a 
place-name  before  the  Baganda  had  deflected  the  root  to  mean  "  brother.*^ 
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came  with  a  pack  of  dogs,*  a  woman,  a  spear,  and  a  shield  to  the  Katonga 
valley.  The  Katonga  marsh-river  is  a  long  watercourse,  which  at  the 
present  day  separates  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  from  its  dependent  Province 
of  Buddu.  This  hunter,  Muganda,  was  a  poor  man,  but  so  successful  in 
hunting  that  large  numbers  of  the  aboriginal  negroes,  the  Bairo,  flocked 
to  him  for  flesh.  They  became  so  attached  to  him  as  to  invite  him  to 
become  their  chief,  complaining  that  their  distant  Muhima  sovereign  in 
Unyoro  lived  too  far  away  for  his  sovereignty  to  be  of  any  use  to  them. 
Muganda  hesitated,  fearing  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Bahima  aristocracy, 
who  looked  upon  these  lake  countries  as  their  hunting  ground  for  slaves. 
But  at  last  he  consented,  became  the  ruler  of  the  country  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Katonga  River  (the  modem  Uganda),  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
country,  which  he  called  Buganda,  and  himself  took  the  new  name  of 
Kimera,  The  legend  runs  that  the  kings  of  Gala  blood  in  Unyoro  and 
on  the  Ankole  Plateau  received  the  news  of  a  Hima  wanderer  having  become 
the  elected  chief  of  Uganda  with  equanimity,  saying,  "  What  does  it  matter 
to  us  what  goes  on  in  those  lands  from  which  we  draw  our  slaves  ? "  How- 
ever, this  Norman  of  Central  Africa  soon  erected  his  principality  into  a 
strong  and  well-organised  j)ower.  The  people  of  the  coast -lands  between 
Busoga  on  the  north  and  the  Kagera  Kiver  on  the  west  formed  a  group  of 
Bantu  Negroes  somewhat  distinct  from  the  Unyoro  stock  to  the  west  of 
them  (that  group  of  Unyoro  Bantu  Negroes  which  stretched,  and  stretches 
«till,  its  range  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert  right  round  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  its  southern  archipelago  of  Bukerebe, 
and  also   south-westwards  towards  Tanganyika). 

Although  the  two  great  languages  of  Urunyoro  and  Luganda  (with 
their  derived  dialects)  are  very  near  akin  in  general  structure  and 
vocabulary,  still  they  are  as  different  one  from  the  other  as  Spanish  is 
from  Italian,  perhaps  a  little  more  so.  In  one  small  point  the  language 
of  Uganda  is  more  primitive,  comes  nearer  to  the  original  Bantu  mother- 
tongue  than  the  Urunyoro  or  Kavirondo  groups  on  the  west  and  east  of 
it.  Among  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  original  Bantu  prefixes  there  is  a 
very  well  defined  one  applied  to  place,  the  locative  prefix.  This  in  the 
original  tongue  was  "  Pa-,"  and  in  that  form  it  is  still  met  with  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Bantu  languages  at  the  present  day.  But  in  the  regions  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  there  is  a  strong  dislike  to  the  consonant  "  P  '*  as 
an  initial,  and  the  "  Pa-"  prefix  has  nearly  everywhere  became  "  Ha-." 
But  for  this  detail  the  Bantu  languages  of  the  regions  round  the  northern 
half  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  would  come  very  near  in  structure  and 
vocabulary   to   the   original   Bantu   mother-tongue.      Now   in   Uganda   the 

*  Some  say  "a  white  dog." 

VOL.  n.  14 
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Namugara. 

Kiawago. 

Junju. 

Semakokira 

Kamanya  II. 

Suna  II. 

Mutesa  ("The  Measurer"). 

Mwanga  II.  (deposed). 

Kiwewa  (killed). 

Kareina        ,, 

[Mwanga  II.  (restored)]. 

Daudi  Chua  (a  minor). 

Apolo  Kagwa         \ 

Mugwanya  ;  regents. 

Zakaria  Kangawo  / 

According  to  tradition,  Kimera,  the  founder  of  the  Uganda  dynasty^ 
laid  down  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  its  main  features  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  day.  He  ordained  that  his  descendants,  who  were 
numerous  (for  he  kept  a  large  harim),  should  bear  the  special  title  of 
**  Baldngira,"  or  princes,  and  this  title  is  always  given  now  to  the 
descendants  of  the  royal  house.  "  Bambeja ''  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
princesses  of  the  royal  family.  From  amongst  the  warriors  who  had 
helped  him  he  created  a  peerage  of  barons  styled  **  Bakungu."  Next  in 
rank  to  the  "  Bakungu,"  who  have  become  an  aristocracy,  are  placed  the 
"Batongoli,"  a  sort  of  upper  middle  class  of  minor  functionaries  who  are 
recruited  fron)  the  ranks  of  the  "  Bakopi,"  or  peasants.*  Kiniera,  the 
Hima  founder  of  the  Uganda  dynasty,  also  brought  with  him  into  that 
country  the  practice  initiated  by  the  (jala  conquerors  of  Unyoro  and 
Ankole  of  founding  a  court  of  officials  round  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
Some  of  these  dignities  subsequently  became  hereditary,  because  they  were 
conferred  on  the  conquered  or  feudatory  princes  of  outlying  districts,  such 
as  Buddu  and  Kiagwe.  Thus  the  "  Pokino,"  or  governor  of  Buddu  (though 
the  present  occupant  of  the  post  may  be  de.-cended  from  a  Muganda  who 
replaced  the  hereditary  prince  of  Buddu),  is  considered  to  be  an  heredi- 
tary title.  The  governor  of  Kiagwe  is  called  the  **  Sekibobo."  The 
*'  Kangawo "  (governor  of  Bulemezi),  the  "  Kitunzi,"  "  Luwekula,"  and 
other    dignitaries    became    the    governors    of    provinces — *^  Abamasadza " — 

*  Some  authorities  on  Uganda  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  "  Bako])i,"  which  is 
applied  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  peasant  cultivator  class,  at  the  present 
day,  was  the  name  of  an  aboriginal  population  which  inhabited  Uganda  and  Unyoro 
in  ancient  times,  and  which  was  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  original  Bantu 
invaders  and  again  by  the  Hamites.  In  Unyoro  the  root  "-kopi "  becomes  "-chiope." 
It  is  the  name  at  the  present  day  of  a  large  tribe  in  the  north  of  Unyoro,  and  the 
word  reappears  in  similar  forms  to  the  west  of  Lake  Albert. 
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nad  are  nowadays  rulers  over  districts.  "Kasnju,"  now  a  governor,  was 
Ibrmerly  "  guardian  of  the  king's  sisters."  "  Mukwenda  "  was  his  treasui'er. 
The  "  Kimbugwe  "  was  the  keeper  of  the  big  drums  and  the  royal  fetish. 
The  "  Juraba  "  (now  the  "  Owesadza  "  of  Buvunia)  was  formerly  the  admiral 
of  the  canoe  fleet,  this  post  now  being  occupied  by  the  "Gabuiiga,"  who  is 
also  governor  of  the  Sese  Islands.  The  "  Mugema  "  was  the  commissioner 
in  charge  of  tombs;  "Mujasi"  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army; 
"Kauta"  was  the  steward  of  the   king's  kitchen;   "Mufiimhiro"  was  the 


king's  cook;  "  Serufi "  the  head  brewer  of  "mwenge"  (banana  beer). 
The  principal  personage  in  the  kingdom  amongst  officials  was,  and  is 
still,  the  "  Katikiro."  formerly  styled  "  Kamuraviona."  The  Katikiro 
seems  to  have  been  originally  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
but  he  gradually  moved  to  the  [xisition  of  a  prime  minister  or  vizier. 
"Kunza"  and  "Busungu"  were  the  first-  and  second-class  esecutioners. 
In  addition  to  these  functionaries  there  were  established  castes  attributed 
to    special    professions    about   the   court,  such   as   the   "  Baaangalabe,"  or 
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drummers;  the  *'Nsase,"  who  rattled  the  gourds  fiill  of  dry  peas;  the 
"  Bamilele,"  or  flute-players ;  the  "  Bakonderi,"  or  trumpeters ;  the 
**  Bananga,"  or  harpers ;  the  whistlers ;  the  singers.  There  was  the 
"  Sabakaki,"  or  doorkeeper ;  the  "  Mutuba,"  or  head  bark-cloth  manu- 
facturer ;  the  "  Musali,"  or  king's  guide  (on  journeys) ;  the  *'  Sabadu/'  or 
overseer  of  the  slaves ;  and  the  "  Mumboa,"  or  principal  hangman.  The 
mother  of  the  king  became  and  remains  still  a  great  person  in  the  land. 
She  is  entitled  the  "  Namasole,"  and  keeps  a  little  court  of  her  own.  The 
King's  eldest  or  chosen  sister,  both  in  Uganda  and  in  Unyoro,  was  another 
personage  of  great  importance  at  the  court.  She  is  generally  called 
*'  Nalinya,"  or  the  "  Dubuga."  The  princesses,  as  distinguished  from  the 
king's  sisters,  are  sometimes  called  *'  Bambeja."  A  personage  of  great 
importance  under  the  old  regime  was  the  woman,  the  midwife,  who  had 
charge  of  the  king's  navel  string. 

The  word  for  "  king,  supreme  chief,"  in  Luganda  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  "  Mukabya."  "  Oku-kabya  ''  means  in  Luganda  "  to  make  a  person 
cry  or  weep  "  :  seeing  the  barbarities  inflicted  by  the  best  kings  of  Uganda  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  "king" — "Mukabya" — 
is  "  one  who  causes  people  to  weep."  The  word,  however,  is  never  heard 
now,  and  for  it  has  long  since  been  substituted  *'  Kabaka,"  which  is  said 
to  mean  emperor  rather  than  king — that  is  to  say,  a  monarch  over  monarchs : 
"  -baka  "  means  "  to  catch,  surprise,  take  unawares."  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  two  words.  "  Ka-,"  of  course,  is 
merely  a  prefix.  "Mubaka,"  with  a  dififerent  prefix,  means  an  envoy, 
a  messenger. 

The  kings  of  Uganda  kept  up  their  prestige,  maintained  their  wealth, 
and  asserted  their  influf^nce  over  the  aristocracy  by  the  continual  raids 
they  made  over  the  adjacent  countries  of  Busoga,  Bukedi,  Unyoro,  Toro, 
Ankole,  and  even  Ruanda.  On  the  north-east  they  penetrated  as  raiders 
as  far  as  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon.  They  stood  in  too  great 
dread  of  the  ]Ma.sai  and  Xandi  to  pursue  their  ravages  any  farther  in  that 
direction.  The  limit  of  their  power  to  the  west  at  times  was  only  the 
wall  of  the  Congo  Forest.  Mr.  Lionel  Decle,  in  his  extended  explorations 
of  the  country  immediately  north  of  Tanganyika,  found  in  a  village  an 
ancient  Uganda  shield,  supposed  to  have  been  there  about  a  hundred 
years,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives  it  was  obtained  from 
one  of  the  warriors  of  a  I'ganda  expedition  who  fell  in  battle  against  the 
people  of  Burundi.  These  powerful  Negro  kings  maintained  a  certain 
civilisation  and  a  considerable  amount  of  law  and  order  in  the  territories 
which  they  governed.  But  they  put  no  limits  to  their  lust  and  cruelty, 
the  precincts  of  their  courts  were  constantly  stained  with  human  blood, 
execution  for  perfectly  trifling  ofift^nces  being  a  daily  occurrence.     Stanley 
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relates  how  Mutesa,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  when  excited  by 
banana  wine  and  irritable  from  one  cause  and  another,  would  slake  his 
wrath  by  rushing  in  amongst  his  women  and  slashing  them  right  and 
left  with  a  spear.  Speke  gives  numerous  instances  of  Mutesa's  leopard- 
Uke  ferocity,  though,  like  his  vile  son,  Mwanga,  he  was  a  physical  coward. 
Speke  describes  on  one  occasion  how,  when  Mutesa  and  his  wives  were  on 
a  picnic  with  him,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  them  in  the 
gaiety  of  her  heart  offered  her  royal  husband  a  nice  ripe  fruit  which  she 
had  plucked,  he  turned  on  her  savagely  for  her  familiarity,  and  commenced 
beating  her  to  death  with  a  club.  Speke,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
intervened  and  saved  the  woman  ;  but  his  narrative  abounds  with  similar 
instances  of  reckless  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Uganda  despot.  The  Negro 
worships  force,  and  has  a  sneaking  admiration  for  bloodshed.  The  kings 
of  Uganda  came  to  be  regarded  at  last  as  almost  god-like,  and  the  attitude 
of  their  courtiers  towards  them  was  slavish  to  the  last  degree.  Mwanga 
might  have  been  a  Stuart  for  his  debaucheries,  his  cruelties,  and  utter 
faithlessness  to  those  to  whom  he  had  passed  his  word.  Perhaps  he  might 
still  have  been  king  had  not  his  vicious  propensities  taken  a  turn  which 
disgusted  even  his  negro  people,  and  made  them  fear  that  his  precept  and 
example  spreading  widely  among  his  imitative  subjects  might  result  in  the 
disappearance  in  time  of  the  Uganda  race. 

The  cruelty  of  despots  always  seems  to  engender  politeness.  The 
freest  nations  are  generally  the  rudest  in  manners.  An  Indian  official 
once  remarked  to  the  present  writer  that  the  excessive,  deep-seated, 
elaborate  politeness  of  the  natives  of  India  was  due  to  the  2,000  years' 
"  whackinff "  they  had  received  from  dvnastv  after  dvnastv  of  cruel 
despots.  So  it  has  been  in  Uganda.  The  chiefs  and  peo2)le  became 
fastidiously  prudish  on  the  subject  of  clothing,  and  regarded  a  nude  man 
as  an  object  of  horror.  They  preferred  in  their  language  not  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  but  to  substitute  for  any  plain  noun  dealing  with  sex  or 
sexual  intercourse  the  politest  and  vaguest  of  para])hrases.  Yet  the  nation 
was  profoundly  immoral,  and  the  dances  in  vogue  even  at  the  present  day 
can  be  exceedingly  indecent.  But  the  race  became,  and  remains,  the 
politest  in  Africa.  The  earlier  travellers  in  Uganda  have  often  dilated  on 
the  elaborateness  of  Uganda  greetings  and  the  exaggeration  of  their 
thanks.  If  a  chief  or  a  notable  European  gives  a  present,  large  or  small, 
to  a  Muganda,  or  confers  on  him  the  least  of  benefits,  the  latter  will  at 
once  kneel  down,  press  his  hands  together,  and  wave  the  clasped  hands  up 
and  down,  gasping  out  a  rapid  repetition  of  "  Neyanzi-ge  "  ("  I  praise  or 
thank  very  much  ")  ;  or,  if  they  are  speaking  for  a  number,  "  Tweyanzi-ge  " 
("We  praise  or  thank  exceedingly").  This  exaggerated  spirit  of  thankfulness 
sometimes  displays  itself  rather  charmingly.      The  people  are  full  of  keen 
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sympathy  for  any  one  who  appreciates  their  country  and  its  beauties. 
Chiefs  And  peasants  have  frequently  said  to  me,  *' Thank  you  for  coming, "^ 
"  Thank  you  for  having  enjoyed  yourself,"  "  Thank  you  for  having  painted 
such  a  nice  picture,"  "  Thank  you  for  having  slept  well,'*  "  Thank  you  for 
admiring  those  flowers."  "  Thank  you  for  having  slapped  my  son "  was 
once  said  to  me  by  the  father  of  a  boy  who,  with  most  un-Uganda- 
like  impoliteness,  had,  when  romping  with  another  boy,  dashed  through 
the  verandah  of  my  tent  and  upset  a  glass  of  water  over  my  drawing. 
Throughout  all  this  elaboration  of  courtesy  the  Muganda  retains  a  native 
manliness,  and  the  women  a  most  winning  conviction  of  their  inherent 
charms,  which  entirely  rob  their  smiling  faces,  the  gestures  of  their  wtil- 
kept  hands,  and  their  constant  anticipations  of  one's  desires,  of  anything 
like  servility,  just  as  they  have  adopted  Christianity  more  whole-heartedly 
than  any  Negro  race  existing,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  have  once  met 
a  Uganda  hypocrite.  Their  chiefs  are  certainly  native  gentlemen  who- 
}>ossess  a  degree  of  tact  which  many  Europeans  might  imitate.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  been  bored  by  a  Muganda.  If  they  come  on  a 
visit,  they  rise  to  go  at  the  right  moment.  When  you  are  travelling 
through  their  country,  and  arrive  at  a  camp  near  the  residence  of  a  big 
chief,  he  would  never  dream  of  paying  you  a  visit  until  he  had  first 
ascertained  that  you  had  rested  from  your  fatigue,  and  that  his  presence 
would  be  agreeable. 

Many  of  their  salutations  and  greetings  are  somewhat  elaborate. 
Peasants  passing  one  another  who  have  frequently  met  will  probably  say 
nothing  but  **Kulungi?"  ("Is  it  well?").  But  if  two  individuals  have 
not  met  for  some  considerable  time,  the  following  dialogue  (with  variations) 
will  take  place  : — 

^f.  "  Otya  ?  "  or  '*  Otyano  ?  "  ("  How  dost  thou  do  ?  ") 

N,  "  Aa  "  (*'  No,  no"— this  in  deprecation).  "  Otya?  "  ("  How  dost  thotu 
do  ?  ") 

M.  "  Ye  "  ("  Yes  ").     "  Gwotyano  ?  "  Q'  How  dost  thou  do  ?  ") 

N,  "Kulungi"  C'WeU"). 

M.  "Agafayo"  ("What  news?") 

N.   *'Enungi"  ("Good  news"), 

M.  "Aa." 

N.  "Aa." 

M.  "Um!" 

N.  '*Um!" 
And  so  they  go  on,  grunting  at  each  other  loudly,  then  in  a  lower  key^ 
imtil  at  length  they  are  scarcely  audible,  though  the  lips  go  on  working. 
The  Baganda  are  most  particular  about  this  interchange  of  grunts.     It  is 
thought    a   gross    rudeness  to   break  oflf  after  merely  grunting  six  times.. 
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Most  of  this  time  the  grunters  are  crouching  in  a  squatting  attitude. 
Another  dialogue  of  greetings  might  be  between  an  inferior  and  a  superior, 
between  master  and  servant.  The  servant  will  say :  "  Wasuz'  otya  ?  "^ 
('*  How  hast  thou  slept  ? ").  The  master  will  reply :  "  Obulungi "  or 
"Nasuze'*  (*'I  have  slejjt  well  ")• 

Another  dialogue  between  equals  may  be  as  follows: — 

Q,  "  Erade  ?  "  (**  Art  thou  weU  ? '') 

A.  "Erade"  ("[I  am]  well"). 

Q,  "  Nyo  ?  "  (**  Very  well  ?  ") 

A,  *'Nyo." 

Q.   "Nyo  ge?"  C*Very  well  indeed?") 

A.  "Nyo  ge." 

Q.   "Mamu?" 

A.  "Mamu." 
When  a  person  is  going,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  terminate  an  interview, 
the  following  phrase  is  used  :  '*  Mase  okukulaba ;  fienze  "  (**  I  have  finished 
seeing  you,  I  am  going").  The  not  very  intelligible  reply  is  "  Weraba " 
("See  yourself").  "Weraba"  is  the  polite  phrase  for  "Good-bye." 
"  Wewao  ! "  is  a  curt er  form  of  assent  or  dismissal.  Simple  expressions  for 
"  Thank  you  "  are  "  Webale  "  ("  Bravo  !  well  done  !  "),  "  Wami)a  "  ("  You 
gave  me  "),  "  Ompade  "  (*'  You  have  given  me  ").  Equivalents  of  the  English 
words  "sir"  and  "madam"  would  be  "Sebo"  addressed  to  a  man,  and 
"  Nyabo "  addressed  to  a  woman.  A  more  familiar  form  of  address  would 
be  "Munange,"  or  "friend."  *' Otya  baba  "  ("  IJow  do  you  do,  my  dear  sir 
or  lady  ?  ")  is  a  greeting  combining  aflfectionate  familiarity  with  respect. 

It  is  usually  a  sign  of  respect  in  Uganda  for  men  to  remove  their 
head-coverings  when  they  enter  the  presence  of  a  superior  or  one  whom 
they  do  not  know  very  well,  and  this  is  done  even  though  it  means  the- 
taking  off  of  a  turban  with  many  folds.  Women  under  like  circumstances 
will  squat  down  on  their  "  hunkers,"  and  softly  clap  the  hands,  bowing^ 
the  head  at  the  same  time. 

With  regard  to  mai^^age,  the  peasantry,  or  "  Bakopi,"  follow  thi» 
procedure :  A  man  has  generally  ascertained  that  his  advances  will  be 
favourably  received  before  he  makes  any  definite  move.  If  he  meets  the 
girl,  he  asks  permission  to  speak  to  her  elder  brother  or  uncle,  and  if 
she  consents  the  peasant  buys  two  gourds  full  of  native  beer,  and 
repairs  to  her  father's  house.  The  brother  or  male  relative  meets  him 
at  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure  that  surrounds  the  house,  takes  the 
beer,  and  conducts  the  suitor  to  the  girFs  father.  As  soon  as  the  beer 
is  disposed  of,  the  father  mentions  certain  articles  that  he  should  like 
as  a  present,  possibly  10,000  kauri  shells,  a  goat,  a  bundle  of  salt,, 
and   a   few   strips   of  bark-cloth,      llie   suitor   then   retires   and   does   the- 
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best  lie  can  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  each  article  mentioned.  If  he 
is  a  rich  man,  he  will  not  take  long,  but  in  any  case  he  must  not 
return  for  the  bride  before  three  days.  This  is  the  period  universally 
allowed  for  making  her  ready — that  is,  shaving  her  hair  and  anointing 
her  all  over  with  oil.  After  a  lapse  of  an  interval  ranging  from 
three  days  to  a  month  and  a  half,  the  suitor  returns  with  the  shells 
and  other  things,  probably  costing,  all  told,  some  18«.  to  20«.  These 
things  are  given  to  the  father  of  the  girl.  At  the  same  time,  the 
suitor  must  not  have  forgotten  to  bring  a  small  calabash  of  beer  for  the 
bride's  sister.  When  these  things  are  handed  over,  a  party  is  formed  at 
the  father's  house  and  all  proceed  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  beating 
drums  and  singing.  The  aftenioon,  evening,  and  night  are  spent  in 
dancing  and  drinking  beer.  In  the  morning  the  i)arty  separates,  and  the 
ceremony  is  finished,  the  bride  remaining  with  her  husband. 

Marriage  between  ^rs^  cousins  is  forbidden  to  the  Baganda.  The  wife's 
mother  is  under  a  serious  ban  in  Uganda.  She  must  not  enter  her 
daughter's  house,  and  she  must  not  speak  to  her  son-in-law.  Should  they 
meet  accidentally  on  the  path,  she  must  turn  aside  and  cover  her  head 
with  her  clothes.  If  her  wearing  apparel  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  her 
head,  the  exactions  of  etiquette  may  be  met  by  sitting  on  the  haunches 
and  covering  the  eyes  and  part  of  the  face  with  the  oj^n  hands.  When 
the  son-in-law  has  passed,  she  may  go  on  her  way.  She  may  pay  a  visit 
to  her  daughter,  but  she  cannot  enter  the  house.  She  remains  twenty 
yards  off;  the  daughter  goes  to  her,  and  tliey  sit  and  talk.  If  the  son- 
in-law  is  indoors,  and  not  in  view  from  outside,  the  mother-in-law  may 
shout  "Otya"  (that  is,  "How  dost  thou?")  and  the  son-in-law  may 
answer  her  from  inside  the  hut ;  but  it  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette 
either  to  carry  the  conversation  further,  or  for  the  mother-in-law  to  look 
in  at  the  door,  or  her  son-in-law  to  glance  at  her  from  within  the  hut. 

The  marriage  of  a  noble  with  another  noble's  daughter  is  modelled  on 
the  peasant's  routine.  If  a  chief  wishes  to  marry  a  "Mukope"  (or  peasant) 
girl,  there  is  often  a  dei)arture  from  routine,  but  foul  play  or  violence  in 
such   matters  is   now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Even  the  *'  Kabaka,"  or  king,  follows  the  routine  in  the  matter  of  sending 
native  beer  to  the  girl's  father  as  the  first  step  in  contemplated  matrimony; 
but  as  a  rule,  in  the  j)ast,  the  chiefs  gave  him  their  daughters  willingly, 
and  if  the  daughters  were  given  without  any  overtures  on  the  i)art  of  the 
Kabaka,  then  no  beer  was  offered  to  the  father  of  the  girl.  A  peasant  could 
not  offer  his  daughter  directly  to  the  Kabaka :  she  had  to  be  passed  to  one 
of  the  great  chic^fs,  and  thence  she  was  taken  to  the  royal  household. 
After  a  la2)se  of  four  or  five  years  she  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  her 
father's  house  for  a  visit  of  from  three  to  four  months,  and  on  such  occasion, 
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if  she  was  still  in  favour,  the  Kabaka  was  wont  to  behave  very  generously, 
sending  handsome  presents  of  cattle  and  cloth  to  her  parents. 

The  standing  of  the  child  depends  very  little,  if  anything,  on  the  rank 
of  his  mother.  Kulabako,  the  mother  of  the  present  Kabaka,  is  a  Mukopi 
woman  from  Buddu.  She  is,  nevertheless,  a  charming  person,  and  one 
cannot  help  admiring  the  easy  and  graceful  way  in  which  she  bears  herself 
on  great  occasions. 

The  princess  Nalinya  is  considered  very  pretty,  and  her  native  grace- 
fulness is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  queen-mother.  Nalinya  is  a 
daughter  of  king  Karema.  The  princess  Kamwanda  is  not  so  charming 
as  Nalinya.  She  is  also  a  daughter  of  Karema.  These  ])rincesses  appear 
to  be  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  They  are  slim  of  build, 
tall,  and  graceful,  and  seem  very  much  attached  to  their  cousin,  H.H.  the 
Kabaka  (Daudi  Chua). 

By  the  new  constitution  the  Kabaka  comes  of  age  at  eighteen,  and 
will  then  draw  a  subvention  at  the  rate  of  £1,500.  During  his  minority 
he  draws  £800  a  year.  The  Uganda  Administration  has  also  made  ample 
provision  for  the  queen-mother,  the  native  ministers,  and  the  junior 
members  of  the  royal  house  of  Mutesa. 

Divorce. — Faithlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Kabaka*s  wives  was  a  serious 
matter.  The  penalty  was,  both  for  the  woman  and  the  co-respondent  (if 
found),  to  be  "  chopped  up  alive  together  " — that  is,  they  were  cut  into  little 
pieces.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  past.  At  the  present  time  adultery 
is  dealt  with  by  fines  in  the  native  court. 

In  some  parts  of  Uganda  the  penalty  is  the  whijjping  of  the  male 
offender.  On  no  account  whatever  can  a  woman  be  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment.  A  wife  is  not  discarded  by  her  iiusband  on  account  of  faith- 
lessness. Even  if  she  contracts  disease  from  j)romiscuous  connection,  and 
temporarily  leaves  her  husband's  house,  she  is  taken  back  when  she  wishes 
to  return,  and  the  husband  even  brings  the  influence  of  her  relations  to 
bear  on  her  with  the  object  of  inducing  her  to  return. 

These  formalities  in  regard  to  marriage  are  adhered  to  more  or  less 
strictly  in  remote  places  at  the  present  time ;  but  near  the  more  populous 
settlements  the  girls  and  even  women  take  an  independent  course  of  their 
own.  One  frequently  meets  girls  who  say  quite  frankly,  not  that  they 
wish  to  be  married,   but  that  thev  have   no  husbands. 

Birth. — A  wife  is  not  delivered  in  her  husband's  house.  As  the  period 
of  pregnancy  draws  to  a  close,  the  husband  borrows  a  neighbour's  house, 
or  he  builds  a  temporary  shed  at  a  short  distance  from  his  own  hut,  and 
some  days  before  delivery  the  wife  adjourns  to  the  temporary  quarters. 
Her  mother  is  called  to  attend  her,  and  any  other  neighbouring  women  who 
are   skilled   in   obstetrics   may  be  called   in   to  assist.     The  mother-in-law 
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remains  witli  her  daughter  for  four  da^s  after  the  event,  then  she  retomv 
home,  and  the  wife  cornea  back  to  her  husband's  house.  The  husband  does 
not  visit  his  wife  while  she  ifl  absent  from  his  hut ;  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  etiquette  to  do  so. 

There  are  uo  ceremonies,  sujierstitious  or  otherwise,  before  or  after  the 
birth  of  a  child.  A  large  percentage  of  I'ganda  women  are  childless,  possibly 
barren.  When  one  woman  has  a  second  son  it  is  considered  a  great  event, 
and  there  is  a  special  drum  beat  to  announce  the  fact  to  all  whom  it  does 
and  does  not  concern.  This  drumming  is  called  "Ntujo,"  and  a  joyful 
husband  may  keep  it  up  at  his  own  door  for  a  jieriod  of  a  month.  The 
"  Ntujo  "  is  a  signal  to  all  Ins  friends  to  come  and  rejoice  and  drink  beer 
with  him.  A  wife  who  has  borne  a  second  son  must  be  presented  with 
nothing  less  than  a  new  piece  of  bark-cloth,  costing  at  least  1«,  4rf.,  as  a 
recoffnition  of  her  achievement. 
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The  paternal  grandfather  gives  a  name  to  the  child.  This  naming  is 
a  very  peculiar  function.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  name  given,  and 
there  are  certain  foods  forbidden  to  families  bearing  certain  names.  For 
instance,  if  a  child  is  called  Ltutvga,  it  must  never  eat  the  flesh  of  an 
otter;  a  man  named  Mayanja  cannot  eat  the  flesh  of  a  sheep;  nor  can 
one  who  is  called  Katenda  eat  the  Protopterv^  (lung-fish).  The  prohibition 
extends  to  the  man's  descendants  for  all  time,  but  it  does  not  include  his 
wife  or  wives.  They  may  have  a  prohibition  of  their  own  inherited  from 
their  father,  but  the  sons  or  daughters  are  only  involved  in  the  prohibition 
of  their  father:  the  prohibition  (if  any)  which  applies  to  their  mother 
does  not  affect  them.  These  restrictions  regarding  diet  are  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  totem  or  sacred  symbol  of  the  clan  ("  kika ")  to 
which  any  person  belongs. 

A  INluganda  woman  may  not  eat  fowls.  If  she  is  a  single  woman,  and 
living  in  a  house  of  her  own,  she  may  eat  eggs;  but  if  she  marries,  she 
ceases  by  custom  to  eat  eggs,  though  her  husband  may  do  so. 

Mutton  is  also  prohibited  to  all  Muganda  women.  If  they  ate 
forbidden  food  they  would  suffer  something  like  a  loss  of  caste,  and  they 
assert  that  if  either  a  man  or  woman  ate  food  which  was  forbidden  by 
caste,  he  or  she  would  become  covered  with  ulcers.  In  regard  to  beef  or 
veal,  there  is  no  name  involving  a  ]>rohibiti(>n.     Any  one  may  eat  it. 

Allusion  has  alreadv  been  made  in  connection  with  Unvoro  to  the 
fact  that  the  ])eople  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda  are  divided  into  clans 
which  have  as  their  totems — these  totems  being  sacred  or  heraldic 
objects — beasts,  birds,  re2)tiles,  fishes,  insects,  or  vegetables  which  in  some 
way  or  other  are  identified  with  the  original  founders  of  the  clan.  In 
Uganda  proper  and  its  southern  province  of  Buddu  thore  are  twenty-nine 
clans  with  the  following  totems : — 

No.        I.nganda  dwignatioD.  English  cqtiivaKnt. 

1.  Nsenene        ....    Grasyhopper. 


2.  Mamba. 

3.  Fumbi   . 

4.  Njovu    . 
6.  Nonge   . 

6.  Ngo 

7.  Mporogoma 

8.  Butiko  . 

9.  Musd     . 


.     Lung-fish  (Proto/iferun). 
.     Lf/caon  dog  (Ca]>e  hunting  dog). 
.     Elephant. 
.    Otter. 
.     Leo])ard. 
.    IJon. 
.     Mushroom. 
,        .    Ground-rat,    an     octodont     rodent     {Thrj/cnioniys 
swinderenianus). 

10.  Enkima White-nosed  monkey  {Cercopithecus  peUiurista  or 

I'ufoviridU). 

11.  Mvubu Hippoi>otamus. 

12.  Kobe A  creeping  plant  with  a  fruit  like  a  chestnut  or 

potato. 
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No.        Lnganda  designation.  English  equivalent. 

13.  Mpeu An  oribi  antelope. 

14.  Ntalaganya  ....  Cfphcdophus  antelope. 

15.  Ngabi Bushbuck  {Tragelajyhm). 

16.  Mbogo Buffalo. 

17.  Nyonyi Widow-bird  ( I Wwa,  P<^</ie^na,  CAera,  etc.). 

18.  Mbwa Dog. 

19.  Kasimba        ....  Serval  cat. 

20.  Lukindo        ....  Wild  date  palm. 

21.  Kibe Tackal. 

22.  Enkedye        ....  Small  fish  like  whitebait  fry. 

23.  Endlga Sheep. 

24.  ffali Crowned  crane  (Buddu  only). 

25.  Siombe*        ....  Ox  (BufJdu  on\y). 

26.  Lugavwe        ....  Manis  (the  scaly  ant-eater). 

27.  Engeye Colobus  monkey. 

28.  Katumvmna  .        .        .        .  A  small  fioweiing  bush  or  shrub. 

29.  Mpindi Haricot  beans. 

The  word  for  ''clan"  in  the  singular  is  "  kika,"  and  in  the  plural 
"  bikd."  The  name  for  "  totem  "  is  "  muziro."  *'  Muziro  "  means  some- 
thing tabooed,  ''something  I  avoid  for  medical  or  other  reasons.* 
'*  Muziro  "  is  a  fair  translation  of  the  American  Indian  word  now  adopted 
into  English — "  totem.''  The  most  numerous,  and  at  present  the  most 
fashionable,  clan  is  that  of  the  "  Mamba,"  or  lung-fish  (Protopterua). 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  a  man  marrying  a  woman  of  the  same 
clan  as  himself;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  though  they  married 
a  good  deal  within  the  clan,  provided  always  that  cousins  may  not 
intermarry.  Every  family  has  its  "  kialo,"  or  place  of  origin,  clearly  written 
in  the  general  memory  of  the  nation,  and  villages  are  a  good  deal 
associated  with  different  clans,  the  residents  in  a  village  being  generally 
people  of  the  same  totem.  The  people  of  each  clan  hold  their  own 
especial  totem  sacred  in  so  far  as  they  will  not  willingly  destroy  or  eat 
it.  Thus,  much  as  the  **  Mamha "  or  lung-iish  is  appreciated  as  an  article 
of  diet,  it  will  never  be  killed  or  eaten  by  a  member  of  the  Mamba  clan. 
The  people  of  the  "  Njovu,"  or  elephant  clan,  will  refuse  to  injure  this 
animal,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  leopard  or  lion  tribe  will  endeavour 
to  avoid  killing  leopards  or  lions. 

In  Uganda,  as  (I  am  beginning  to  believe)  in  many  parts  of  Bantu 
Africa,  there  is  a  secret  society  of  ghouls  who  join  together  at  midnight 
for  the  pur2X)se  of  disinterring  and  eating  corpses.  People  cursed  with 
this  morbid  taste  are  called  in  Uganda  "  Basezi."  The  Basezi  are  chiefly 
met  with  (it  is   said)   on  the   coast   of  Buddu   and    in    the    Sese    Islands. 

*  It  is  remarkable  to  find  this  old  Bantu  w^ord  for  '*  ox  "  surviving  in  the  totem 
name.  In  ordinary  parlance  in  Luganda  and  Urunyoro  it  has  long  since  been  dropped 
in  favour  of  "  Ente." 
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The  society  tx)  which  they  belong  is  a  secret  one,  and  is  naturally  held  in 
great  abhorrence  by  the  saner  majority.  The  natives  of  the  Sese  Islands 
have  an  ill  fame  among  their  fellow  Baganda  of  the  mainland  as  suspected 
cannibals.  *'  Cannibalism "  during  late  years  has  been  so  severely  put 
down  by  the  Baganda  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  whose  administration  of  the 
Sese  Islands  has  recently  been  strengthened  by  European  support,  that  it 
is  practically  extinct  there  now ;  but  many  stories  are  still  told  of  the 
ogreish  feats  of  the  Basese.  It  will  be  related  how  such  and  such  a 
Musese  would  conceal  himself  in  the  foliage  of  a  branch  which  overhung 
a  road,  holding  a  heavily  weighted  spear  upright  in  his  hand  ready  to 
send  it  like  a  harpoon  between  the  shoulders  of  an  unsuspecting  passer- 
by, whose  body  he  would  afterwards  remove  to  his  village  and  devour. 
The  Basese  are  accused  of  carrying  off  sick  people  into  the  bush  and 
knocking  them  on  the  head  so  that  they  may  not  actually  die  of  a 
malady,  and  thus  render  themselves  less  suited  for  consumption  as  food. 
Monseigneur  Streicher  informs  me  that  he  knows  a  Musese  peasant  who 
killed  his  wife  on  the  wedding  night  because  she  refused  to  cook  the 
thigh  of  a  man  buried  the  night  before,  which  her  husband  had  dug  up 
as  a  toothsome  morsel  for  his  marriage  supper. 

Death. — When  a  native  is  sick  for  some  time,  and  his  case  does  not 
yield  to  the  treatment  given  by  the  local  quacks  or  "  basawo,"  he  is 
removed  to  another  house,  and  other  remedies  are  applied.  Any  friend 
who  has  a  recognised  **  mixture  "  of  his  own  may  bring  it  for  trial  on  the 
sick  man.  If  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  it  is  discontinued,  and  another 
friend  tries  his  mixture.     And  so  on. 

If  the  patient  dies,  the  dead  body  is  washed — not  with  water — but  with 
the  spongy  pulp  of  the  stem  of  the  banana-tree.  Muhammadanised  Baganda 
wash  their  dead  with  water,  but  the  real  Uganda  native  always  uses  the 
pulp  of  banana  stems. 

If  the  dead  man  is  the  head  of  a  family,  a  frame  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  his  hut,  and  short  pieces  of  banana  stems  (called  *'  Sanja  ")  are 
placed  across  the  frame,  making  a  rude  sort  of  couch  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  floor.  Bark-cloth  is  spread  on  this  framework,  and  the 
corpse  is  stretched  on  this,  and  a  few  pieces  of  bark-cloth  are  spread  over 
it.  The  head  wife,  in  case  of  her  death,  can  also  claim  to  have  a  frame 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  but  the  ordinary  members  of  the  family, 
the  sons  or  daughters  or  subsidiary  wives,  cannot  be  accorded  this  mark 
of  distinction  when  they  die.  The  head  wife  is  called  "  kabedya."  The 
corpse  frame  in  the  case  of  the  junior  members  of  the  family  must  be 
erected  along  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  hut. 

The  period  between  death  and  interment  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a 
few  days.     Generally,  as  soon  as  the  relations  are  come  together,  thev  die 
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a  grave  in  the  garden  before  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  the  corpse,  wrapped 
up  in  bark-cloth  (not  in  a  cofl&n),  is  put  in,  and  the  whole  covered  up. 
A  little  mound  of  earth  is  made  on  top,  and  then  a  layer  of  grass 
{**  Tete  "),  similar  to  what  is  strewn  on  the  floors  of  houses,  is  laid  over 
the  earth,  and  the  cross  pieces  of  banana  stem  from  the  frame  ("  Sanja ") 
are  laid  transversely  over  all,  and  the  burial  is  complete. 

Weeping  over  the  grave  is  quite  common,  even  amongst  the  men. 
After  the  burial  a  small  hut  may  be  built  just  beside  the  grave,  and  those 
who  wish  to  mourn  bitterly  live  there  for  a  month ;  other  members  of  the 
family  and  some  of  the  relations  live  in  the  former  house,  and  it  is  not  usual 
to  break  up  the  party  before  a  month  has  passed.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they 
all  disperse  to  their  various  homes. 

At  the  end  of  another  month  all  the  relations  gather  together  again,  the 
avowed  object  being  "to  make  an  heir,"  or  "Musika."  They  bring  beer 
with  them,  and  there  is  a  special  kind  of  dance  and  drum  festival  called 
^'Ngalobi,"  which  is  proper  for  such  occasion.  The  great  Ngalobi  is  a 
drum  almost  as  tall  as  a  man.  The  smaller  one  is  called  "  Mbutu,*'  The 
Ngalobi  song  is  as  follows  : — 

Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  rru^^  *  «  r  _  u    i.i- 

,_  -11  X  These  two  lines  are  sung  by  the 

Kanwete  nga  imamba  bweyaweta  leading  drummer. 

{Let  me  bend  [plunge]  like  a  lung-fish  when  it  plunges.) 

Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ^J^^^  ^^.  *"  ^^^^^^^^  **  *^«  ^"^^ 

this  song  18  being  sung. 

Chorus.— Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  Repeated  by  all  present. 

Kanwete  nga  imamba  bweyaweta. 
(Let  me  bend  and  plunge  like  a  mamba  (lung-fish) 
>vhen  it  plunges.) 

The  Ngalobi  goes  on  till  morning,  when  the  period  of  mourning  is 
supposed  to  terminate,  except  in  the  case  of  powerful  chiefs.  The  practice 
of  burying  living  people  with  the  deceased  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse, 
though  it  was  a  practice  in  past  times. 

Laws  of  Succession. — In  Uganda  inheritance  goes  by  election  rather 
than  by  prescribed  right.  On  the  morrow,  after  the  Ngalobi  or  final 
mourning  festival,  a  mat  or  piece  of  bark-cloth  is  spread  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  heir  is  elected  from  amongst  the  sons  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  deceased.  The  relations  do  not  interfere  in  the  selection.  The  heir, 
or  "  Musika,"  may  be  the  youngest  or  oldest  or  any  of  the  sons.  The 
individual  chosen  is  usually  he  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  any  way 
more  than  the  other  brothers.  A  daughter  of  the  deceased  cannot  inherit 
his  house  and  garden  or  property.  If  there  is  no  son  then  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  or  his  nephew  is  selected.  Immediately  after  the  selection  is  made, 
the  "  Musika  "  is  called  to  sit  on  the  mat  or  bark-cloth,  and  all  the  other 
relations  come  up  and  aie  introduced  by  the  next  in  fevour  to  the  heir,  as, 
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for  instance,  "  This  is  your  brother,  this  is  your  friend,  this  is  your  cousin, 
this  is  so-and-so,"  till  all  have  been  formally  presented.  And  all  who  are 
thus  introduced  henceforth  acknowledge  the  man  chosen  to  be  "Musika" 
as  the  heir  and  successor  to  the  deceased. 

The  widows  of  the  deceased  do  not  become  the  wives  of  the  heir.  They 
have  a  lien  on  the  house  and  gardens,  and  he  must  build  them  huts,  and  in 
return  they  till  the  gardens  and  cook  his  food.  One  of  the  uncles  generally 
sends  a  young  daughter  to  live  with  the  old  women,  but  as  this  girl  is  cousin 
of  the  heir  he  must  not  make  any  overtures  to  her.  Cousins  cannot  enter  the 
same  house,  and  must  not  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  A  man  cannot  marry 
his  cousin.  The  widows  may  receive  the  attentions  of  other  men  in  their 
new  houses,  and  may  marry  without  in  any  way  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  heir.  They  are  not  allowed  to  enter  his  house,  but  they  may  cook  his 
food  in  their  house  and  carry  it  to  his  door.  If  they  marry  there  is  no 
offering  of  beer  given  to  the  heir,  as  there  was  to  their  fathers  when  they 
were  married  originally. 

The  Baganda  are  very  quick  at  mastering  and  speaking  other  languages. 
They  have  only  begun  to  tackle  English  the  last  two  or  three  years,  because 
hitherto  it  did  not  lie  within  the  policy  adopted  by  the  two  missionary 
societies  that  these  people  should  be  taught  a  European  language.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  missionaries  realised  how  completely  this  ignorance 
would  shut  off  the  intelligent  Baganda  from  performing  their  due  share  in 
the  administration  of  their  country  under  European  su[)ervision,  they  at 
once  set  to  work  to  give  lessons  in  English  to  those  who  desired  to  pass 
beyond  the  elementary  instruction  in  Luganda.  The  following  extract  from 
my  notebook  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prime  minister  of  Uganda,  Apolo  Kagwa.  He  once  made 
a  steamer  voyage  with  me  on  the  lake.  Much  of  his  spare  time  was  spent 
in  writing  in  an  exercise-book.  He  tore  out  a  piece  of  this  book  one  day 
to  assist  me  in  noting  down  the  names  of  the  Baganda  clans.  On  the  reverse 
side  of  my  note  I  found  this  fragment  in  his  own  handwriting.  This  man 
was  patiently  teaching  himself  English  by  means  of  a  Luganda-English 
exercise-book  furnished  to  him   by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  : — 

"I  have  tolled  him  and  he  refused"  (''Namubulide  nagana  "). 

"  Have  you  finish  to  eat  ?  "  ("  Mumaze  okulya  ?  "). 

"We   have  finished"  ('^Tumaze"). 

The  Baganda  take  readily  to  arithmetic,  and  are  wonderfully  quick  at 
sums.  Before  European  or  Arab  civilisation  came  anywhere  near  them  they 
had  already  developed  the  expressions  for  numerals  in  their  own  tongue 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  calculation  is  decimal.  They  have  words  for 
every  multiple  of  ten  up  to  twenty  millions.  For  anything  beyond  twenty 
millions  they  employ  a  word — "akatabalika" — which  means  "beyond  count." 
VOL.  II.  15 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Negro 
race,  as  contrasted  with  the  Asiatic  or  the  European,  that  beyond  a  slight 
interest  in  the  sun  or  moon  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  I  have  never  encountered  a  race  of  purely  Negro  blood  that  took 
much  interest  in  the  stars.  The  Hottentots  are  said  to  have  names  for 
the  Pleiades  and  one  or  two  other  constellations,  but  these  names  seldom, 
if  ever,  occur  amongst  Bantu  or  West  African  Negroes.  The  average 
native  of  Uganda  likewise  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  the  stars.  They 
know  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  but  their  only  name  for  it 
means  "six  stars."  Orion  they  call  "the  three  stars."  Sirius  is  simply 
"Munyenye,"  or  ^Hhe  star."  I  believe  they  have  names  for  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  native  who  could  repeat 
them  to  me. 

Their  knowledge  of  geography  before  the  Arab  and  the  European 
came  within  their  cognisance  was  very  limited.  On  the  north  it  extended 
to  the  Acholi  and  Luru  countries,  beyond  I^ke  Albert,  and  thence  through 
the  Acholi  and  Lango  tribes  to  Mount  Elgon.  They  had  perhaps  a 
glimmering  knowledge,  a  vague  legendary  tradition,  that  far  to  the  north- 
east of  Mount  Elgon  there  was  a  big  salt  lake  (Lake  Rudolf),  and  beyond 
that  again  a  land — Galaland  or  Abyssinia — in  which  people  like  their  own 
Bahima  dwelt ;  otherwise  their  knowledge  of  an  outer  world  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  plateau  occupied  by  the  Nandi  and  Masai.  South-west  they 
Icnew  of  the  Unyamwezi  country  and  of  the  existence  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Westwards  their  knowledge  was  entirely  bounded  by  the  gi*eat  wall  of  the 
Congo  Forest.  They  were  vaguely  aware  that  the  high  jieaks  of  the  great 
mountain  ridge  (Ruwenzori),  which  they  called  GccTnbaragara,  were  covered 
with  a  mysterious  white  stuflf.  They  had  heard  of  or  had  seen  the 
active  volcanoes  of  Uraufumhiro  and  Kimvnga.  These  were  the  bounds 
•of  their  knowledge  before  1850,  or  1848,  when  a  runaway  Baluch  trader, 
Isiau,  from  Zanzibar,  took  refuge  in  Uganda,  and  first  enlightened  its 
king  (Suna)  as  to  the  existence  of  other  worlds  outside  the  lands  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  love  of  music  on  the  part  of  the  Baganda  has  been  insisted  on 
by  many  travellers.  The  musical  scale  adopted  is  generally  the  Pentatonic. 
One  air  sung  to  a  flute  accompaniment  I  took  down  on  the  phonograph. 
It  had  the  following  notation  : — 


5iZzt 


Gw^  to  •  ya  •  k<S  •  la  *Nt6>bd    ya*      mbala     di .  b4  Qw^  U>  •  ya  •  ko  •  la    'NtSLd       ya  iLba  -  la-a-ft 


(You  who  don't  work  at  Entebbe  !    (Go  and)  wear  skins ! 
You  who  don't  work  at  Entebbe !    (Go  and)  wea-a-a-r  .  .  . !  ) 
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The  following  specimens  of  some  of  the  songs  of  Uganda  were  kindly 
collected  for  me  by  Mr.  J,  F.  Cunningham : — 


Original, 
A  ioiig  of  canoemeD,  when  rowiog  or  paddling. 

Nsologumba*  kanpitepite  kuuyanja 
Nsologumba  oluilaita  kunyanja 
Nsologumba  kanpitepite  kunyanja 
Nsologumba  leka  npitepite  kunyanja 
Nsologumba. 


Fong. 

Bagala  kutabala  tebagala  kuyomba 

Bagala  kutabala 

Nkuwaire  omwenge  siagala  kuyomba 

Bagala  kutabala 

Empingu  yomuganda  erigendevuma 

Bagala  kutabala. 


Song. 

Laba  nkwesibide  nsituse  nzinya 

Omutwe  gunyinya  mwanawatu 

Alirwa 

Laba  nkwesibide  nsituse  omutwe 

Gunyinya  mwanawatu,  Alirwa. 

Soncr. 

Senzige  zirya  ebiyalo  zabiryanga 
Muzewa  muleke  nezerira  kazita 
Zirya  ndagala  kyotolya  okiwamuno 
Emvunza  twaziwa  bigere. 


Son^', 

Ndiba  nzewonye. 
Ezemabenga  ndiba  nzewonye 
Ndikubulira  ndibatendera. 

Song  for  the  Flute.    (A  BuAoga  Sorg  ) 

Nkoba  ntya  bolese  omugonero 
Qwagwa  mungira 
Nkoba,  Waswa,  mugonero. 


Trakslatiox. 

A  man  without  helpers,  let  me  go  up  and 

down  on  the  lake. 
A  man  without  helpers,  passing  up  and 

down  on  the  lake. 
A  helperless  man,  let  me  go  up  and  down 

on  the  lake. 
A  helperless  man,  let  me  go  up  and  down 

on  the  lake. 

A  man  without  helpers. 

Those  who  want  to  go  raiding  do  not  want 
to  quarrel  (among  themselves)  ; 

They  want  to  raid. 

I  give  you  beer  ;  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel. 

They  want  to  fight.  The  fleet  of  canoes  of 
the  Muganda  hisses  through  the  water 
as  it  goes. 

They  want  to  go  raiding. 

Tx)ok,  1  have  girded  myself ;  I  have  got 

up,  I  have  danced. 
My  head  is  shaking,  my  child  Alirwa. 
Look,  I  have  girded  myself  ;  I  have  got 

up;  my  head  shakes,  my  child  Alirwa. 

The  locusts  have  eaten  up  the  gardens. 

They  have  eaten  them  all  up. 

Where  have  you  all  gone  ?     You  leave 

them  to  eat,  but  after  all  they  only  eat 

leaves.    What  you  yourself  do  not  eat 

you  give  your  friend. 
We  have  given  our  feet  to  the  "jigger" 

(burrowing  flea). 

If  I  escape  from  the  wars  of  Mabenga,  if 

I  escape 
I  will  tell  you,  I  will  praise  you. 

What  shall  I  say  of  those  who  brought  a 

load  ?    It  fell  off"  on  the  road. 
Waswa,  I  say,  a  load. 


♦  A  barren  animal,  Nsologumba ;  hence  a  man  with  no  children,  no  one  to  help 
him,  no  retainers.     He  has  to  do  all  his  paddling  himself. 
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Orioutal. 
Song. 

Namayanja :  kubakungoma  erawe 
Namayanja :  abazalakabaka  bazala 
Namayanja :  kubakungoma  erawe 
Namayanja  :  azala  Kabaka  alilusaka 
Namayanja  1 


Tranhlatioh. 

Namayanja :  beat  the  drum,  let  it  speak 

out. 
Namayanja :    those    who  bare  the  king 

bare  well. 
Namayanja :  beat  the  drmn,  let  it  speak 

out. 
Namayanja :  she  who  bore  the  king  is  at 

Lusaka   (the    queen-mother*s   place   is 

called  Lusaka). 
Namayanja ! 


Song. 

Anamwanganga  anabani  ?  ah  !  ah !  ah  ! 
Entambazi  teva  kukyoto 
Anamwanganga  anabani. 


Who  will  venture  to  go  there  ?  ah !  ah ! 
ah! 

The  angry  man  will  not  leave  the  fire- 
place. 

Who  will  venture  to  go  there  ? 


Leka  ntuke  kugadi,  ntuke  wekoma 
Leka  ntuke  wekoma  ntuke  wesula 
Wova  mukolokoni  kyewerabira  todira 
Leka  ntuke  mugadi. 


I^t  me  get  to  the  railway,  let  me  reach 

where  it  stops  : 
Let  me  reach  where  it  stops  ;  let  me  reach 

where  it  rests. 
^^'hen  you  are  out  of  the  chain  gang  you 

do  not  go  back  for  what  you  may  have 

forgotten. 
Let  me  get  to  the  railway. 


Nsejere  ziwerera  sebawala  balika  eye 
Nkanda  kubaita  tebaitaba  e nsejere 
Ziwerera. 


The  white  ants  are  flying ;  the  girls  who 

are  there — 
I  shouted  for  them,  they  did  not  reply. 
The  ants  are  flying. 


Marriage  Song. 

Weroboli 

Bwotya  emundu  olizimbawa  wompa  mailo* 

Nkuloza  ayisa  omwenge  ajagana 

Abatalina  nte  muliny  waki 

Mulimu  atasiba  nte 

Balinywaki  1 


Choose  what  you  like. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  fighting  (guns),  where 

will  you  build  ?    If  you  give  me  an  estate, 

I  will  think  of  you  as  one  who  distributes 

beer  and  swaggers. 
You  who  have  not  cows,  what  will  you 

drink  ? 
There  are  some  who  have  no  cow^s  ; 
What  will  they  drink  ? 


*  The  author  of  this  book  is  responsible  for  adding  one  word  to  the  Uganda 
vocabulary  :  "  mairo  "  or  *'  mailo  "  (the  English  "  mile  ").  This  now  means  an  "  estate." 
When  the  land  settlement  was  taking  place,  the  Special  Commissioner  often  dealt 
with  claims  in  square  miles,  half  a  square  mile,  and  so  forth.  The  native  mind, 
therefore,  associated  the  mile  measurement  with  the  idea  of  a  private  estate. 
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Original. 
Song. 

Tebawaya 

Tebaja  kuwaya  awo  ndide  a  kumere 

Ndowozalwa  nyimbye  Abemengo  tebaji 

Kuwaya  Dyimbye  abebyalo  tebaja 

kulima. 


Marching  Song. 

Yakuba  emundu  ngagayala 
Mukamawange  katabazi  sikyasenga 
Basese  nasenga  Jumba  ni  Gabunga 
Amaso  gamyuka  mwenywera  omwenge. 


Tugire  tugende  ewamukwenda 

tweyanze  ewamukwenda  tweyanze  ewa- 
mugwanya 

tweyanze,  tweyanze,  tweyanze  ewamuk- 
wenda 

tweyanze. 

Olyokulya  ewelwakuleta  Tetoterotero  1 
Namukolantya  omufumbiro  mukazikitunzi 
Afumbye  emere  mbisi  namukolantya 
Olwokulya  ewelwamuleta. 


TRAXSLATIOai. 

They  do  not  speak. 

They  do  not  know  how  to  converse.  I 

have  eaten  food. 
Whom  am  I  thinking  of  ?    I  lied  to  the 

people  of  Mengo. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  converse.  Those 

in  the  gardens  do  not  know  how  to 

cultivate. 

He  fights  despising  his  enemies. 

My  master,    I    shall  never  serve  a  bad 

fighter. 
Among  the  Basese  I  will  serve  Jumba 

and  Gabunga. 
My  eyes  get  red  when  I  drink  beer. 

Let  us  go  to  the  Mukwenda. 
Let  us  return  thanks  at  Mukwenda's. 
Let  us  return  thanks  at  Mugwanya's. 
Let   us    return    thanks,    return    thanks^ 

return  thanks  at  Mukwenda's.    Let  us 

return  thanks. 

It  was  food  that  brought  you,  Tetoterotero? 
What  am  I  to  do  ?    The  cook,  the  wife  of 

Kitunzi,  has  cooked  unripe  food.    What 

am  I  to  do  with  her  ? 
It  was  food  that  brought  him. 


The  following  illustrations  of  the  myths  and  folk-lore  and  beast  stories 
of  Uganda  will  be  found  of  great  interest.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  J.  F. 
Cunningham  for  their  collection  : — 

L^ganda  folk-lore  is  very  extensive.  Amongst  the  chiefs  it  is  slightly  tinged  with 
Christian  and  Muhammadan  traditions,  but  the  following  stories  were  taken  down, 
direct  from  peasants,  the  narrator  receiving  one  rupee  for  each  of  them : — 

The  Creation. 

Kintu  was  the  first  man,  and  when  he  came  from  the  unknown  he  found  nothing 
in  Uganda— no  food,  no  water,  no  animals,  nothing  but  a  blank.  He  had  a  cow 
with  him,  and  when  he  was  hungry  he  drank  her  milk. 

One  day  as  he  roamed  about  searching  for  something  he  saw  two  girls  just 
dropping  down  from  Mugulu  (Heaven,  or  the  Above).  He  stopped.  The  girls  also 
stopped  a  long  way  off.  They  were  Mugulu's  daughters,  Nambi  and  her  sister.  The 
girls  were  much  surprised,  and  Nambi  said :  "  Sister,  look  at  the  two  things  over 
there.  What  can  they  be  ? "  The  sister  looked,  but  said  nothing.  Nambi  continued  : 
"We  never  saw  anything  like  them  before.  Just  go  down  and  see  what  brings 
things  like  these  to  sucji  a  place  as  the  earth." 

"How  can  I?"  replied  the  sister.    "Look  at  those  horns  1" 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  one ;  try  the  other." 

The  sister  then  advanced  a  little  way,  and  when  Kintii  saw  her  coming  he  also 
advanced  to  meet  her,  whereon  the  sister  ran  back  to  Nambi,  and  they  both 
prepared  for  flight.  Kintu,  however,  did  not  continue  the  pursuit,  but  returned  to 
the  cow. 

After  some  time  Nambi  and  her  sister  decided  to  come  close  to  Kintu,  and  when 
a  hundred  paces  only  separated  them  Nambi  spoke  to  him. 
"  Who  are  you  ? " 
"I  am  Kintu." 

"And  what  is  that,"  pointing  to  the  cow. 
"That  is  my  cow." 

Nambi  and  her  sister  withdrew  to  consider  whether  this  could  possibly  be  true. 
They  returned  directly  and  asked  :    "  We  have  never  seen  anything  like  you  before ; 
where  did  you  <;ome  from  ? " 
"I  do  not  know." 

Kintu  at  this  point  milked  some  milk  on  to  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  and 
drank  it. 

"What  do  you  do  that  for?"  asked  Nambi. 
"That's  my  food,"  replied  Kintu. 
"  We  see  no  water  here.    What  do  you  drink  ?  * 
"I  drink  milk." 

The  girls  then  retired  for  another  conference,  and  Nambi  confided  to  her  sister 
that  she  believed  this  was  a  man ;  nothing  else  could  do  such  extraordinary  things. 
They  returned  to  Kintu  and  submitted  their  decision,  and  Kintu  said :  "  Yes,  I  am  a 
man." 

Nambi  then  tolJ  him  all  about  themselves,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
accompany  them  to  Mugulu.  Kintu  agreed  on  condition  th  it  they  also  took  his  cow. 
This  they  declined  to  do,  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  they  told  Mugulu  that  they  had  found  a  man  and  a  cow. 
"  Where  ? "  asked  Mugulu. 
"On  the  earth." 

"  Not  a  real  man,  surely  ? "  and  Mugulu  smiled  as  if  he  did  not  believe  them,  but 
they  suspected  he  knew  all  the  time. 

"  Oh  yes,  a  real  man.  We  know  he  is  a  real  man  because  he  w^ants  food,  and 
when  he  is  hungry  he  drags  the  udder  of  his  cow,  and  s(iueczcs  out  white  juice, 
which  he  drinks." 

"I  shall  make  inquiries." 

"He  is  very  nice,"  said  Nambi,  "and  I  wanted  to  bring  him  up  here.  May  I  go 
and  fetch  him?" 

"Leave  the  matter  to  me,"  said  Mugulu,  and  the  girls  withdrew. 
Directly  they  had  gone  Mugulu  called  his  sons  and  said  :   "  Go  to  the  earth  and 
test  this  story  about  a  real  man  being  there.     Nambi  says  she  saw  a  wild  man  and 
a  cow,  and  that  the  man  drank  the  cow's  juice.    Fetch  the  cow." 
The  boys  prepared  to  start  at  once. 

"  Soka  olinderira  "  ("  Wait  a  bit "),  said  Mugulu ;  "  I  don't  want  the  man.  He 
will  probably  die  when  he  sees  you  ;  the  cow  only." 

The  boys  arrived  near  Kintu's  resting-place,  and  he  was  asleep.  They  took  the 
cow  and  carried  her  off.  When  Kintu  awoke  he  did  not  see  the  cow,  but  just  then 
he  did  not  start  in  search  of  her,  as  he  supposed  she  had  only  wandered  a  short 
distance.  Presently  he  got  hungry,  and  tried  to  find  the  cow,  but  in  vain.  He 
ultimately  decided  that  the  girls  must  have  returned  and  stolen   her,  and   he  was 
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very  angry  and  hungry.  He  used  many  words  not  of  peace,  and  he  sat  down  and 
pointed  his  nails  and  sharpened  his  t^eth,  but  there  was  no  one  with  whom  to  fight. 
He  then  peeled  the  bark  off  a  tree  and  sucked  it,  and  thus  he  fed  himself. 

Next  day  Nambi  saw  Kintu's  cow  as  the  boys  arrived,  and  she  exclaimed :  "  You 
have  stolen  Kintu's  cow  !  That  cow  was  his  food  and  drink,  and  now  what  has  he 
to  eat  ?  I  like  Kintu,  if  you  do  not.  I  shall  go  down  to-morrow,  and  if  he  is  not 
dead  I  shall  bring  him  up  here,"  and  she  went  and  found  Kintu. 

"  So  they  have  taken  away  your  cow  ? " 

**Yes." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  eating  since  ^  * 

"1  have  been  sucking  the  bark  of  a  tree." 

*'  Did  you  really  do  that  ? " 

"What  else  was  there  to  do?" 

"  Well,  come  with  me  to  Mugulu  and  you  shall  have  your  cow  given  back  to  you." 

They  went,  and  Kintu,  when  he  arrived,  saw  a  vast  multitude  of  people  and  plenty 
of  bananas  and  fowls  and  goats  and  sheep — in  fact,  everything  was  there  in  plenty. 
And  the  boys,  when  they  saw  Nambi  arrive  with  Kintu,  said  :  '*  Let  us  tell  our 
father  Mugulu,"  and  they  went  and  told  him,  and  Mugulu  said  :  "  Clo  and  tell  my  chiefs 
to  build  a  big  house  without  a  door  for  the  stranger  Kintu."  The  house  was  built, 
and  Kintu  went  into  it. 

Mugulu  then  gave  the  following  lavish  order  :  "  My  people,  go  and  cook  10,000  dishes 
of  food,  and  roast  10,000  cows,  and  fill  10,000  vessels  with  beer,  and  give  it  to  the 
stranger.     If  he  is  a  real  man  he  will  eat  it,  if  not,  then— the  penalty  is  death." 

The  food  was  ]>repared  and  taken  to  Kintu's  house.  As  there  was  no  door,  the 
crowd  put  their  shoulders  to  one  side  of  the  house  and  raised  it  up  off  the  ground, 
and  put  the  food  inside,  and  told  Kintu  that  if  he  did  not  finish  it  all  at  a  meal  the 
result  would  be  death.  They  dropped  down  the  side  of  the  house  again,  and  waited 
outside. 

Kintu  surveyed  the  mass  of  food  with  dismay,  and  then  started  to  walk  round  it, 
muttering  his  feelings  to  himself.  As  ho  went  round  the  heap  his  foot  slipped  into 
a  hole,  and  on  examination  he  found  that  it  was  the  opening  of  a  cavern.  "  Ha !  ha !  *' 
said  he,  "  this  cave  has  a  good  appetite  ;  let  me  feed  it,"  and  he  took  the  10,000 
measures  of  beer  and  spilled  them  in,  laying  the  empty  vessels  on  one  side;  then 
the  10,000  carcases  of  roast  cows  were  pitched  into  the  cavern,  and  lastly  the  food 
from  the  10,000  baskets ;  and  then  he  called  to  the  i)eople  outside,  after  he  had 
closed  the  hole :  "  Haven't  you  got  a  little  more  food  out  there  ? " 

"  No,"  they  rei)lied.     **  Did  we  not  give  you  enough  ? " 

"Well,  I  suppose  1  must  do  with  it,  if  you  have  nothing  more  cooked." 

"Have  you  finished  it  all?" 

"  Yes,  yes.     Come  and  take  away  the  empty  dishes." 

The  crowd  raised  the  side  wall  of  the  house,  came  inside,  and  asked  Kintu 
whether  he  really  had  disposed  of  the  food.  He  assured  them  that  he  had,  and 
they  with  one  accord  cried  out :  "  Then  it  is  a  man  indeed  !  "  And  they  went  direct 
to  Mugulu  and  told  him  that  the  stranger  had  finished  his  meal  and  asked  for  more. 

Mugulu  at  first  branded  this  statement  as  a  falsehood,  but  on  consideration  he 
believed  it.  He  i>ondered  for  a  moment,  then  taking  up  a  copi>er  axe  he  said  to 
his  chiefs :  "  Take  this  to  Kintu.  Tell  him  1  want  material  to  make  a  fire.  Tell 
him  that  Mugulu  is  old  and  cold,  and  that  Mugulu  does  not  burn  wood  for  a  fire. 
Tell  him  I  want  stones,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  cut  up  rocks  with  this  coj)per 
axe  and  fetch  the  pieces  and  light  me  a  fire.  If  he  does  so,  then  he  may  claim  his 
cow.     He  may  also  have  Nambi,  and  he  can  return  to  the  earth." 
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The  chiefs  went  to  Kintu  and  told  him  that  Mugulu  wanted  a  fire  made  of 
stones,  and  that  he  must  chop  a  rock  with  the  copper  axe. 

Kintu  suspected  there  was  something  wrong,  but  he  spoke  no  words  to  that 
eflfect.  He  put  the  axe  on  his  shoulder  and  went  out  before  they  allowed  the  wall 
to  drop  to  the  ground.  He  walked  straight  to  a  big  rock,  stood  in  front  of  it, 
placed  the  head  of  the  axe  on  the  rock,  and  rested  his  chin  on  the  tip  of  the  handle. 

"It  does  not  seem  easy  to  cut,"  said  he  to  the  axe. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  me,"  replied  the  axe;  "just  strike  and  see." 

Kintu  struck  the  rock,  and  it  splintered  in  all  directions.  He  picked  up  the 
pieces  of  rock,  and  went  straight  to  Mugulu  and  said  :  "  Here's  your  firewood,  Mugulu 
Do  you  want  any  more?" 

Mugulu  said  :  "  This  is  marvellous  !  Go  back  to  your  house.  It  only  remains  now 
for  you  to  find  your  cow,"  and  Kintu  went  away. 

Next  morning  the  chiefs  were  called  before  Mugulu,  and  he  said  :  "  Take  this  bucket 
to  Kintu,  and  tell  him  to  fetch  water.  Tell  him  that  Mugulu  does  not  drink  anything 
but  dew,  and  if  he  is  a  man  he  is  to  fetch  it  quickly." 

Kintu  received  the  bucket  and  the  message,  and  again  he  suspected  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  he  said  words  within  himself,  but  he  spoke  nothing  to  that  effect. 
He  took  the  bucket  and  went  out,  and  he  set  it  down  on  the  grass,  and  he  said  to  the 
bucket :  "  This  does  not  seem  very  easy."  The  bucket  replied  :  "  It  is  easy  enough 
to  me,"  and  when  Kintu  looked  down  he  saw  that  the  bucket  was  full  of  dew.  He  took 
it  to  Mugulu  and  said  :  **  Here's  your  drinking  water,  Mugulu.  Do  you  want  any 
more  ? " 

Mugulu  said  :  "  This  is  marvellous.  Kintu,  you  are  a  prodigy.  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  you  are  a  man  indeed,  and  it  only  remains  for  you  to  get  your  cow.  Whoever 
took  Kintu's  cow  let  him  restore  it." 

"  Your  own  sons  stole  my  cow,"  said  Kintu. 

"  If  so,"  replied  Mugulu,  "  drive  all  the  cows  here,  and  let  Kintu  pick  out  his  cow  if 
she  is  amongst  them." 

Ten  thousand  cows  were  brought  in  a  herd.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  Nambi 
and  her  sister  assumed  a  fine  astonishment  at  the  "  horned  thing  "  when  they  first  saw 
Kintu's  cow,  and  yet  this  large  herd  had  belonged  to  Mugulu  all  the  time.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fatal  to  cross-examine  the  story-teller,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.) 

Kintu  stood  near  the  herd  in  great  i)er])lexity,  lost  in  thought.  A  hornet  came  and 
sat  on  Kintu's  shoulder,  and  as  Kintu  gave  no  heed,  the  hornet  prepared  his  sting  and 
drove  it  home. 

Kintu  struck  at  the  hornet  and  missed  him,  and  the  hornet  said  :  "  Don't  strike,  I'm 
your  friend." 

"  You  have  just  bit  me,"  replied  Kintu. 

"It  wasn't  a  bite.  Listen.  You  can  never  tell  your  cow  amongst  all  that  herd. 
Just  you  wait  until  I  fly  out  and  sit  on  the  shoulder  of  a  cow.  That's  yours.  Mark 
her." 

The  herd  of  10,000  cows  was  driven  past,  but  the  hornet  did  not  move,  and  Kintu 
said  aloud  :  "  My  cow  is  not  amongst  them." 

Mugulu  then  ordered  another  herd  to  be  brought,  numbering  twice  as  many  cows 
as  the  last  herd ;  but  the  hornet  did  not  move,  and  Kintu  said  aloud  :  "  My  cow  is  not 
amongst  them." 

The  herdsmen  drove  the  cows  away,  and  another  herd  was  brought,  and  the  hornet 
flew  off"  and  sat  on  the  shoulder  of  a  cow.  Kintu  went  forward  and  marked  her. 
"  That's  mine,"  said  he  to  Mugulu.  The  hornet  then  flew  to  another,  a  young  cow,  and 
Kintu  went  forward  and  marked  her,  and  said  :  "  That  also  is  mine."    The  hornet  flew 
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to  a  third,  and  Kintu  went  forward  and  marked  this  one  also,  and  said  :  "  That  is  mine 
also." 

Mugulu  said :  "  Quite  correct ;  your  cow  has  had  two  calves  since  she  arrived  in 
Heaven.  You  are  a  prodigy,  Kintu.  Take  your  cows,  and  take  Nambi  also,  and  go 
back  to  the  earth.  Wait  a  bit."  Here  Mugulu  called  his  servants  and  said  to  them  : 
"  Go  to  my  store  and  fetch  one  banana  plant,  one  potato,  one  bean,  one  Indian  corn, 
one  ground-nut,  and  one  hen."  The  things  were  brought,  and  Mugulu  then  addressed 
Kintu  and  Nambi :  "  Take  these  things  with  you  ;  you  may  want  them."  Then 
addressing  Kintu  he  said  :  "  I  must  tell  you  that  Nambi  has  a  brother  named  Warumbe 
(Disease  or  Death).  He  is  mad  and  ruthless.  At  this  moment  he  is  not  here,  so  you 
had  better  start  quickly  before  he  returns.  If  he  sees  you  he  may  wish  to  go  with  you, 
and  you  are  certain  to  quarrel."  Then  to  Nambi :  "  Here  is  some  millet  to  feed  the 
hen  on  the  road  down.*  If  you  forget  anything,  don't  come  back  to  fetch  it.  That  is 
all;  you  may  go." 

Kintu  and  Nambi  started,  and  when  they  were  some  distance  on  the  journey 
Nambi  suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  time  to  feed  the  hen.  She  asked  Kintu  for 
the  millet,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  now  it  was  clear  they  had  forgotten 
it  in  the  hurry  of  departure. 

"I  shall  return  and  fetch  it,"  said  Kintu. 

"  No,  no,  you  must  not.  Warumbe  will  have  returned,  and  he  will  probably  wish 
to  accompany  us.     1  don't  want  him,  and  you  had  better  not  return." 

"  But  the  hen  is  hungry,  and  we  must  feed  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  assented  N  ambi. 

Nambi  remained  where  she  was,  and  Kintu  returned  to  Mugulu,  and  explained 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  millet.  Mugulu  was  very  angry  at  his  having  returned,  and 
Warumbe,  who  just  then  arrived,  asked :  "  Where  is  Nambi  ? " 

"She  is  gone  to  the  earth  with  Kintu." 

"  Then  I  must  come  too,"  said  Warumbe  (literally,  "  Death  "). 

After  some  hesitation  Kintu  agreed  to  this,  and  they  returned  together  to 
Nambi. 

"  Otya,"  said  Nambi. 

"  Otya,"  replied  Kintu. 

"  Hum." 

"  Ham." 

"  Hum." 

"  Ham." 

"Hum." 

"Ham." 

Nambi  then  objected  to  Warumbe  accompanying  them  ;  but  he  insisted,  and  finally 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  come  for  a  time  and  stay  with  Nambi  and  Kintu. 

They  all  three  proceeded,  and  reached  the  earth  at  a  i)lace  called  Magongo  in 
I''^ganda,  and  they  rested.  Then  the  woman  planted  the  banana  and  the  Indian  corn, 
the  bean  and  the  ground-nut,  and  there  was  a  plentiful  croj).  In  the  course  of  time 
three  children  were  born,  and  Warumbe  claimed  one  of  them. 

"  Let  me  have  this  one,"  said  he  to  Kintu.    "  You  have  still  two  remaining." 

"Oh,  I  cannot  spare  one  of  these,  but  later  on,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to 
spare  one." 

Years  i>assed  by,  and  many  more  children  were  born,  and  Warumbe  again  begged 
Kintu  to  give  him  one.    Kintu  went  round  to  all  the  children   with  the  object  of 

♦  Mugulu  never  omitted  a  detail. 
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selecting  one  for  Warumbe,  and  he  finally  returned  and  said:    "Warumbe,  I  cannot 
spare  you  one  just  yet ;  but  later  on,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  do  so." 

"  When  you  had  three  you  said  the  same  thing.  Now  you  have  many,  and  still 
refuse  to  give  me  one.  Mark  you,  I  shall  now  kill  them  all.  Not  to-day,  not  to- 
morrow, not  this  year,  not  next  year ;  but  one  by  one  I  shall  claim  them  all." 

Next  day  one  child  died,  and  Kintu  charged  Warumbe  with  the  deed.  Next  day 
again  another  died,  and  next  day  again  another  ;  and  at  last  Kintu  proposed  tO' 
return  to  Mugulu  and  tell  him  how  Warumbe  was  killing  all  his  children. 

Kintu  accordingly  went  to  Mugulu  and  explained  matters.  Mugulu  replied  that  he 
had  expected  it  His  original  plan  was  that  Kintu  and  Warumbe  should  not  have 
met.  He  told  him  that  Warumbe  was  a  madman,  and  that  trouble  would  come  of  it ;. 
yet  Kintu  returned  for  the  millet  against  the  orders  of  Mugulu,  and  this  was  the 
consequence. 

"  However,"  continued  Mugulu,  "I  shall  see  what  can  be  done."  And  with  that  h& 
called  his  son  Kaikuzi  (literally,  the  **  Digger  "),  and  said  to  him  :  "  Go  down  and  try 
to  bring  me  back  Warumbe." 

Kintu  and  Kaikuzi  started  oflf  together,  and  when  they  arrived  were  greeted  by 
Nambi.  She  explained  that  in  his  absence  Warumbe  had  killed  several  more  of 
her  sons.  Kaikuzi  called  up  W^arumbe,  and  said  :  "  Why  are  you  killing  all  these 
children  ? " 

"  I  wanted  one  child  badly  to  help  me  cook  my  food.  I  begged  Kintu  to  give 
me  one.     He  refused.    Now  I  shall  kill  them  every  one." 

"Mugulu  is  angry,  and  he  sent  me  down  to  recall  you." 

"I  decline  to  leave  here." 

"You  are  only  a  small  man  in  comparison  to  me.     I  shall  fetch  you  by  force." 

W^ith  this  they  grapj)led,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued.  After  a  while  Warumbe 
slipped  from  Kaikuzi's  grasp,  and  ran  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Kaikuzi  started 
to  dig  him  out  with  his  fingers,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  him,  but  Warumbe  dived 
still  deeper  into  the  earth.  Kaikuzi  tried  to  dig  him  out  again,  and  had  almost 
caught  him  when  W^arumbe  sunk  still  further  into  the  ground. 

"  I*m  tired  now,"  said  Kaikuzi  to  Kintu,  "  I  will  remain  a  few  days,  and  have 
another  try  to  catch  him." 

Kaikuzi  then  issued  an  order  that  there  was  to  be  two  days'  silence  in  the  earth, 
and  that  Warumbe  would  come  out  of  the  ground  to  see  what  it  meant.  The  people 
were  ordered  to  lay  in  two  days'  provi.sions,  and  firewood  and  water,  and  not  to  go 
out  of  doors  to  feed  goats  or  cattle.  This  having  been  done,  Kaikuzi  went  into  the 
ground  to  catch  W^arumbe,  and  pursued  him  for  two  days,  and  he  forced  Waruml»e 
out  at  a  place  called  Tanda.  At  this  place  there  were  some  children  feeding  goats, 
and  when  they  saw  Warumbe  they  cried  out,  and  the  spell  was  broken,  and  Warumbe 
returned  again  into  the  earth.  Directly  afterwards  Kaikuzi  appeared  at  the  same  place 
and  asked  why  the  children  had  broken  the  silence.  He  was  angry  and  disappointed, 
and  he  said  to  Kintu  that  the  people  had  broken  his  order,  and  that  he  would 
concern  himself  no  further  with  the  recalling  of  Warumbe. 

"I  am  tired  now,"  said  Kaikuzi. 

"Never  mind  him,"  replied  Kintu,  "let  Warumbe  remain  since  you  cannot 
expel  him.    You  may  now  go  back  to  Mugulu,  and  *webale"'  ("thank  you"). 

Kaikuzi  returned  to  Mugulu,  and  explained  the  whole  circumstancea, 

"Very  well,"  said  Mugulu,  "let  Warumbe  stop  there." 

And  Warumbe  remained. 
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A  Sportsman. 

Mpobe  was  a  sportsman.  As  he  sat  in  his  hut  he  saw  a  man  approaching  with 
whom  he  had  agreed  to  go  ratting.  Mpobe  called  his  dog,  tied  a  bell  to  his  neck* 
and  led  him  with  a  sling  to  where  the  rats  were  supposed  to  be.  Some  beaters  went 
on  ahead  and  set  up  nets,  but  no  rats  were  found.  The  beaters  then  asked  Mpobe 
to  let  his  dog  run  loose  in  the  grass,  and  he  immediately  put  up  a  rat,  and  it  ran 
straight  for  the  nets,  but  the  mesh  was  too  large  and  the  rat  got  through  and  away. 

The  beaters  then  went  home,  but  Mi)obe  decided  to  go  on  still  farther,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  return  enipty-lianded.  Soon  after  he  started  a  rat,  and  it  ran  into  a  cave. 
The  dog  followed  it,  and  Mpobe  followed  the  dog.  They  went  a  long  way,  and 
ultimately  Mpobe  came  to  an  o])en  si^ace,  where  there  were  many  people,  and  houses 
and  gardens,  and  he  said  to  them  :  "  My  friends,  did  you  see  a  dog  following  any 
rats  about  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  have,"  they  re])lied,  "but  they  have  i)assed  on  lower  down." 

*'  In  what  direction  ? " 

"Towards  Mangao." 

Mpobe  followed  on,  and  came  to  a  seat  where  a  Big  Man  sat,  with  rats  on  one 
side  and  Mpobe's  dog  on  the  other. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? "  asked  the  Big  Man. 

"  From  my  garden  just  above.  I  have  simply  followed  my  dog.  I  heard  his  bell, 
and  came  on  here." 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are  now  ? " 

"  No,  not  in  the  least." 

'*  Lucky  for  you.  Now  go  back  to  your  home,  and  remember  that  you  must 
tell  no  one  where  you  have  been  or  what  you  have  seen.  Not  even  your  father,  or 
mother,  or  brother.  If  you  tell,  then  I  will  come  along  and  kill  you.  Here  are 
your  rats,  and  here  is  your  dog." 

"Webale,"  said  Mpobe  (i.e.,  "Thank  you"),  and  he  went  home. 

Directly  Mj)obe  arrived  his  wife  got  him  food  and  said  how  glad  she  was  that 
he  had  returned.  She  asked  a  great  many  questions,  all  of  which  he  answered,  and 
she  waited  thinking  he  would  volunteer  a  statement  as  to  where  he  had  been. 

"Where  have  you  been  these  two  days?"  at  last  asked  the  wife. 

"Oh,  I  have  just  been  ratting  in  the  forest.*' 

"And ?"  queried  the  wife. 

"That's  all,"  replied  the  sportsman. 

The  wife  know  there  was  something  else  untold,  so  she  invited  Mpobe's  father 
to  the  house.  The  father  cross- questioned  Mpobe  as  to  where  he  had  been,  and 
what  he  had  eaten  and  whom  he  had  seen,  and  what  he  did  during  every  hour  of 
the  two  days  he  was  absent ;  but  still  Mpobe  kei)t  his  secret. 

The  wife  next  invited  Mpobe's  mother  to  the  house,  and  the  mother  began 
another  series  of  ciuestions,  and  so  involved  Mpobe  that  he  had  to  own  up. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  it  all,  or  the  Big  Man  will  come  and  kill  me,  and  you  would 
go  and  tell  some  one  else." 

"You  don't  know  me,  my  son.  I  never  tell  anything.  Just  tell  me  the  whole 
affair,"  and  he  told  it.  She  merely  thought  it  right  to  tell  his  wife,  and  the  wife 
told  her  mother,  and  the  mother  told  her  hu.sband,  and  so  on  until  evening,  when 
MiK)be  went  to  bed,  and  just  as  he  was  falling  asleej)  a  stern,  gruff  voice  called : 
"Mpobe,  Mpobe!  " 

"  Kabaka,"  replied  Mpobe.  (When  a  man  is  called  by  his  name,  he  always  replies 
"  Kabaka,"  or  "  king."    If  a  Muhammadan  were  walking  along,  and  he  knocked  his  toe 
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against  a  stone,  he  wouJd  cry  out  "  Muhammfld  " ;  but  if  a  Muganda  met  with  an 
accident,  he  would  cry  out  instantly  "Kabaka.") 

"  So  you  have  told  the  secret,"  said  the  Big  Man ;  for  it  was  he. 

"I  have  only  told  my  mother." 

"  That's  enough.  Eat  up  all  your  food  and  property,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  finished 
I  will  come  and  kill  you." 

"May  I  sell  my  son  to  buy  a  cow?" 

"Yes." 

Mpobe  bought  the  cow,  killed  her,  salted  the  meat,  and  began  to  eat  it,  but  in 
very,  very  small  pieces  each  day.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  Big  Man  returned  and 
called  out :  "  Mpobe,  Mpobe  ! " 

"Kabaka.' 

"Have  you  eaten  that  cow?" 

"No,  not  yet." 

"Well,  hurry  up.     I  am  coming  along  when  it  is  quite  finished." 

The  cow  was  ultimately  finished,  and  Mpobe  ran  off  to  a  dense  forest  and  hid 
himself.    As  he  lay  asleep  he  heard  the  same  call :  "  Mpobe,  Mpobe ! " 

"  Kabaka." 

"Have  you  finished  that  cow  yet?" 

"Not  quite.    I  have  just  a  little  left." 

"  Ha,  haha !  You  are  hiding  here ;  but  there  is  no  escape  from  me.  I  am 
coming  along  directly.'* 

Mpobe  left  the  forest  and  hid  himself  in  caves,  again  lay  down  in  rivers,  went 
into  pits  and  caverns ;  but  wherever  he  went  the  Big  Man  found  him  out  and 
called  him.  At  last  Mpobe  saw  it  was  no  use  trying  to  dodge  him,  and  he  said : 
"Let  him  come  now,  I  hide  no  more.  The  cow  is  finished.  I  should  not  have 
told  the  secret,  and  I  am  ready  to  die." 

Next  night  the  Big  Man  came,  and  Mpobe  was  seen  no  mora 


Kawekwa  and  Nakawekwa. 

A  man  once  lived  at  Ganga,  near  Kampala,  and  he  had  a  son  who  never  ate  any 
food.  The  sou's  name  was  Kawekwa.  Another  man,  on  the  other  side  of  Ganga, 
had  a  daughter  who  never  ate  food.     Her  name  was  Nakawekwa. 

One  day  Kawekwa  heard  this,  and  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  girl.  The  girl 
on  the  same  day  heard  the  story  of  the  boy  who  did  not  require  any  food,  and  she 
said  she  should  like  to  see  him. 

Kawekwa  travelled  round  the  district  and  came  to  the  girl's  house.  He  found 
her  at  homo,  and  he  said  :  "  Otya."  She  replied  :  "  Otyano,"  and  asked  him  into  the 
house.  She  did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  she  went  to  the  banana  garden  and 
pulled  some  fruit,  and  when  it  was  ready  she  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  declined, 
saying  that  he  never  ate  food.  He  then  asked  her  to  eat  it  herself,  and  she  said 
she  never  ate  food.  And  in  this  way  they  guessed  who  each  of  them  was.  Then 
her  parents  came  in  and  the  usual  ceremony  was  gone  through,  and  the  marriage 
was  completed. 

When  the  bride  was  brought  home  her  father  came  to  visit  her,  and  food  was 
prepared.  Everything  was  ready  but  beer,  and  Kawekwa  proposed  to  go  to  the 
village  to  buy  some;  but  his  bride  persuaded  him  not  to  go,  as  she  feared  some- 
thing would  happen  to  him.    He  did  not  go,  and  he  remained  at  home  many  days. 

One  evening  he  heard  drums  beating  in  the  village,  and  he  heard  the  dancers 
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singing,  and  he  insisted  on  going,  promising  that  he  would  not  be  long.  He  went, 
and  a  fight  arose,  and  Kawekwa  was  speared  and  killed.  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  his  wife  she  wept  for  many  months  and  refused  to  be  consoled.  One 
night  as  she  was  crying  in  her  hut  Kawekwa  returned  from  death  and  asked  her: 
"Why  do  you  weep  so  long  and  bitterly?" 

"Because  I  loved  you  so  much,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  if  you  loved  me  so  much,  will  you  come  with  me  now  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  Dl  come,"  and  she  died. 

It  has  now  become  a  kind  of  proverb  in  Uganda :  "  Tokabye  okuzukiza  Kawekwa 
wa  Ganga" — that  is,  "You  cry  as  if  you  wished  to  wake  Kawekwa  of  Ganga," 


The  Goat-Herd  and  the  Leopard. 

A  Muganda  chief  had  many  goats,  and  one  slave  boy,  named  Sikllya  Mundku, 
to  look  after  them.  One  night  a  leopard  came  and  killed  all  the  goats  except  one, 
and  the  chief  was  angry,  and  blamed  the  boy  for  not  herding  them  more  carefully. 
"  You  see,"  said  the  chief,  "  there  is  only  one  left  now.  If  you  allow  the  leopard  to 
catch  that  one,  I  will  cast  you  out  and  throw  you  to  the  leopard  yourself." 

Sikllya  Mundku  was  very  careful  of  how  he  watched  the  goat ;  he  went  with  it 
to  feed  every  morning,  stayed  with  it  all  day,  returned  home  with  it  in  the  evening, 
and  took  it  into  his  house  till  the  morning.     He  guarded  it  thus  for  many  days. 

At  length  the  grass  near  his  hut  was  eaten  bare,  and  he  led  the  goat  to  the 
border  of  the  forest,  and  tied  it  to  a  post  where  there  was  rich  grass. 

Towards  sunset  a  leopard  came  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle  and  looked  out. 

"  Go  away,"  said  the  boy  ;  but  the  leopard  merely  crouched  down.  "  Go  away," 
repeated  the  boy,  "if  you  eat  this  goat  my  master  will  kill  me,  so  go  away." 

The  leoi)ard  sprang  out  and  seized  the  goat  by  the  neck,  and  the  boy  seized  it 
by  the  legs,  and  they  tugged  for  some  time.  At  length  the  leo^mrd  dragged  both 
the  boy  and  goat  into  the  forest.  Then  they  saw  that  the  goat  was  dead,  and  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  the  leopard  on  one  side  of  the  carcase,  and  the  boy  on  the  other. 

*'  What  did  you  mean  by  dragging  it  ] "  said  the  leopard.t 

"  What  did  i/au  mean  by  dragging  it  ? "  retorted  the  boy. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  that  I  may  eat  you  ? " 

"No,  I  am  not  afraid  any  more.  If  I  return  to  my  master  he  will  kill  me  now 
that  you  have  stolen  his  last  goat." 

"  Kill  you,  will  he  ?  You  need  not  bother  about  him.  For  the  future  you  will 
remain  with  me  in  the  forest,  so  set  to  work  and  build  a  hut." 

The  leopard  sat  still  over  the  goat  whilst  the  boy  built  a  hut,  and  then  he  asked 
the  boy  :  "  Are  you  hungry  ?  " 

"  Eh,  Sebo  "  ("  Yes,  sir  "). 

"  Well,  we  must  get  a  fire.  Creep  out  to  a  neighbouring  garden,  and  bring  me  a 
stick  from  the  half-smouldering  fire  near  the  village." 

The  boy  did  so,  and  came  back. 

"Have  you  got  the  firebrand?"  asked  the  leopard,  when  the  boy  came  in  view. 

"Eh,  Sebo." 

"  Hurry  up  and  make  a  fire,  and  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  the  goat  to  roast." 

When  the  meat  was  cooked  the  boy  ate  it,  and  he  told  the  leopard  that  it  was 
very  good.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  do  a  good  turn  to 
the  leopard.  The  boy  knew  a  certain  ant-heap  near  the  Gabunga's  garden  where 
there  were  "  Nswa  "  (edible  ants)  to  be  found.    Nobody  else  knew  of  this  particular 
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heap,  but  in  his  gratitude  the  boy  decided  to  tell  the  leopard  so  that  he  might  have 
a  share. 

"  As  a  return  for  all  this  kindness/'  began  the  boy,  "  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

"  If  it  is  about  guns  or  spears,  don't  tell  me.  I  am  always  angry  when  1  hear 
of  guns." 

"  No,  it  is  about  food  "  ("  Emeri  "). 

**  Ah,  food ;  yes,  tell  me  quick,  quick,  quick." 

"There  is  an  ant-heap  near  Gabunga's  garden,  and " 

"  What  ?    Is  there  a  goat  there  ? " 

"No,  not  a  goat,  but " 

"  A  sheep,  then  ? " 

"  No,  but " 

"Perhaps  a  dog,  or  a  calf,  or  an  antelope,  or  a " 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  "  but  *  Nswa ' "  (whit«  ants). 

At  this  the  leopard  fainted  with  sheer  rage.  "  White  ants  ! "  said  he.  "  White 
ants!    Obusa,  bisasiro,  vunda,  gaga " 

(The  interpreter  here  stopped  the  story-teller,  and  explained  that  these  were  very 
vulgar  words,  and  even  a  leopard  would  not  have  used  them,  but  that  he  had 
gone  mad.) 

The  leopard  went  out  and  brought  in  a  stone.  Then  he  put  it  down  by  the  fire, 
and  said  to  the  boy :  "  I  have  something  nice  to  tell  you." 

"Have  you?"  replied  the  boy.     "Then  tell  me  quick." 

"It  is  about  food." 

"Then  tell  me  quick." 

"It  is  delicious,"  continued  the  leopard,  and  he  licked  his  lips  and  smiled. 

"  Oh  !  "  gasped  the  boy,  "  where  is  it  ? " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  leopard,  and  he  handed  him  the  stone.  The  boy  angered 
much,  and  they  spoke  no  more. 

After  a  while  the  leopard  remembered  that  he  had  promised  to  reconnoitre 
Kamswaga's  village  that  night,  and  started  out.  "  Weraba,"  said  he  to  the  boy,  and 
he  was  gone.  After  a  minute  he  returned  and  said  :  "  Otya,"  and  then,  addressing 
the  boy,  said:  "To-morrow  morning  you  might  take  a  piece  of  meat,  and  go  round 
to  some  of  the  gardens  near  the  village,  and  barter  it  for  a  cooking  pot." 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  lx)y,  and  the  leopard  went  away. 

Next  morning  he  accordingly  took  a  piece  of  meat,  and  went  to  a  garden  and 
found  a  woman  hoeing.  He  held  up  the  meat,  and  the  woman  asked  him  what  he 
wanted. 

"I  am  trying  to  barter  this  foi  a  pot." 

"Bring  it  here,"  said  the  woman.  He  brought  it,  and  when  the  woman  smelt  it 
she  said  it  was  good.  She  then  called  to  two  girls  who  were  in  an  adjoining  garden, 
and  they  came  to  where  she  stood. 

"  What  a  nice  boy  ! "  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"Do  you  like  him?"  asked  the  mother. 

"  Yes." 

"Go  first  and  fetch  a  pot  to  exchange  for  the  meat." 

"Oh,  go  for  the  pot  yourself,  mother.    I  want  to  ask  him  where  he  lives.** 

The  mother  went  to  fetch  the  pot,  and  the  girl  asked  :  "  Where  do  you  live  1 " 

"I  have  a  hut  in  the  forest." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"  Sikilya  Mundku." 
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"  I  must  pay  you  a  visit.  No,  listen.  Come  back  here  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
many  you." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  boy. 

The  mother  returned  with  the  pot,  and  the  exchange  was  made.  The  boy 
returned  to  his  hut,  and  put  the  pot  inside. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  the  boy  while  I  was  away  ?  **  asked  the  mother,  when  she 
was  alone  with  her  daughter. 

"Oh,  I  told  him  on  no  account  to  propose  to  me— that  if  he  did,  I  should 
certainly  refuse  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  ? " 

"  He  said,  *  What  a  charming  woman  your  mother  is  I ' " 

"  He  did,  did  he  ?    I  hoi>e  you  a.sked  him  to  come  back  to-morrow." 

"He  said  he  was  coming  to-morrow,"  and  the  conversation  came  to  an  end. 

The  boy,  as  he  sat  outside  his  hut,  heard  a  chomping  and  chewing  going  on 
inside,  so  he  guessed  the  leo[»ard  bad  returned.  He  went  inside,  and  the  leopard 
said :  "  I  see  you  have  bought  the  pot." 

"  I  have  something  nice  to  tell  you,"  said  the  boy,  thinking  of  the  girl's  proposal  in 
the  garden. 

"  Don't,  don't,  and  *  webale '  "  (*'  thank  you  '')  said  the  leopard.  He  thought  the  boy 
referred  to  the  white  ants  again. 

"  They  were  so  nice  and  kind,"  said  the  boy, "  I  must  tell  you  about  them." 

"  Not  whilst  I  live,"  said  the  leopard,  and  again  he  uttered  abusive  words,  meant 
for  the  white  ants. 

"  I  was  talking  to  them  just  now,  and  one  of  them  said " 

"  Have  they  learnetl  to  talk,  then  1 " 

"Of  course  they  have.  One  of  them  said  she  would  marry  me  to-morrow.  Her 
mother  sold  me  the  [X)t." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  talking  of  the  white  ants." 

"  I  guessed  you  misunderstood." 

"  Listen,  I  have  something  nice  to  tell  you^  said  the  leojmrd. 

"  I  know  it,  you  are  going  to  tell  me  about  that  stone  again." 

"  No,"  said  the  leopard.  "  Ijook  at  this."  And  he  dragged  out  another  goat  from  a 
comer.  "  That  is  Kamswaga's  best,"  said  he.  "  Look  at  his  horns,  and  see  the  size  of 
his  head.  I  found  him  easily  enough.  He  was  wandering  round,  wanting  to  fight, 
when  I  seized  his  neck  and  dragged  him  here.  Take  off  his  skin,  and  in  the  morning 
take  some  of  his  flesh  and  go  again  to  the  women  and  buy  some  bananas  to  make  beer." 

Next  day  the  slave  boy  visited  the  garden,  bought  the  bananas,  and  the  girl  came 
home  with  him.  The  leopard  returned  late  that  night,  and  he  was  a  little  uneasy  when 
he  heard  voices  in  the  hut.  When  the  boy  explained  that  it  was  a  wife,  he  came  in, 
and  a  long  talk  followed,  in  which  he  advised  Sikllya  Mundku  and  his  wife  to  go  next 
day  out  in  the  open  country,  build  a  reed  house,  and  make  a  plot  of  tillage.  This  was 
done,  and  as  the  soil  was  rich,  a  plentiful  crop  was  the  result.  Other  i)eople,  on  seeing 
the  good  crop,  came  and  asked  permission  to  build  and  cultivate  adjoining  plots,  and 
in  course  of  time  there  were  many  people,  and  Sikilya  Mun^ku  was  recognised  as 
"  Mwami "  (chief). 

Some  time  after  this  the  leopard  paid  a  visit  to  the  chief,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
a  feast  and  have  a  beer  dance.  He  added  that  he  was  to  call  in  the  people  of  the  whole 
village,  and  that  they  were  to  remain  all  night  in  the  chiefs  house :  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  were  to  be  closed,  and  the  doors  tied  with  rope,  and  no  one  was  to  enter 
them  for  that  night. 

The  dance  proceeded,  and  at  midnight  one  man,  who  was  tipsy,  left  the  chief's  house. 
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and  went  to  a  hou?e  in  the  village.  He  cut  the  rope  and  went  in,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  the  house  full  of  leopards.  The  man  raised  his  spear  and  threw  it  at  the  biggest, 
shouting:  "Have  that  for  the  Kabaka"  ("king").  The  big  leopard  rolled  over  and 
died.  The  tipsy  man  then  returned  and  told  the  chief  that  he  had  killed  a  leopard. 
The  chief  told  him  he  had  done  wrong ;  that  the  leopard  was  his  good  friend  ;  had 
cared  for  him  like  a  father ;  and  that  the  man  might  just  as  well  have  killed  him 
(the  chief)  as  the  leopard. 

The  dance  broke  up  and  the  people  retired.  Directly  after,  the  leopard,  who  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  came  and  charged  the  chief  with  having  disobeyed  him.  "  I  found 
you  a  worthless  slave  boy,  too  small  to  eat,  too  weak  to  kill,  and  with  a  master  who 
had  threatened  to  destroy  you.  I  cared  for  you,  and  ultimately  made  you  chief,  and 
now  one  of  your  people  has  speared  me.  I  am  done  with  you  for  ever.  Go  back  to 
your  old  master  and  be  a  slave  boy  again." 

Having  said  this,  the  leopard  spat  on  the  ground,  thrashed  madly  all  round  the  hut, 
and,  with  a  bitter  snarl,  left  the  house. 

Then  a  great  storm  came  up  from  Sese  and  knocked  down  the  house.  The  villagers 
stole  the  bananas  ;  the  goats  and  sheep  and  cows  ran  away,  and  his  wife  and  children 
also  ran  away,  and  when  morning  came  there  was  nothing  left  but  Sikilya  Munaku  all 
by  himself! 

The  Hare  and  thk  Elephant. 

A  hare  and  an  elephant  went  to  a  "ntujo"  (drum  dance),  and  the  hare  stood 
still  whilst  the  elephant  danced.  When  it  was  over  the  hare  said  :  "  iMr.  Elephant, 
I  can't  say  I  admire  your  dancing;  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  you,  and  the 
liesh  on  your  buttocks  goes  flop,  flop,  flop.  Let  me  cut  off  a  few  slices,  and  then 
try.    You  will  then  dance  as  well  as  I  do." 

The  hare  then  cut  off  some  huge  slices  and  went  home.  The  elephant  also 
went  home,  but  he  was  in  agony.  At  length  he  called  a  buffalo,  and  said:  "Go 
to  the  hare,  and  ask  him  to  return  my  slices." 

The  buffalo  went,  and  was  received  by  the  hare,  and  told  his  message. 

"  Were  the  slices  not  eaten  on  the  road  ? "  asked  the  hare. 

"  I  heard  they  were,"  replied  the  buffalo. 
Then   the   hare   cooked    some    meat    (it  was   really    the    slices   of   elephant)   and 
gave  some  to  the  buffalo.      The  buffalo  thought   it  very  tender,  and  asked  where 
he  got  it. 

"  I  got  it  at  the  hill  Bikongoliro,  not  far  from  here,  where  I  go  occasionally  to 
hunt.     Come  hunting  with  me  to-day." 

So  they  went  to  hunt,  and  taking  some  nets  set  them  uj).  The  hare  then  gave 
the  following  instructions  to  the  buffalo : 

"You  remain  here  whilst  I  go  into  the  grass.  If  you  hear  something  come 
buzzing  *  zoooooooooooooo '  hang  down  your  head." 

The  buffalo  waited,  and  then  he  heard  "  zoooooooooooooo "  and  hung  down  his 
head,  and  the  hare  struck  the  head,  and  the  buffalo  died.  The  hare  skinned  him, 
and  carried  home  the  meat 

As  the  buffalo  did  not  return,  the  elephant  sent  an  antelope  to  ask  the  hare  to 
return  his  slices,  but  the  hare  disposed  of  him  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
the  buffalo,  and  carried  home  his  meat. 

The  elephant  sent  a  succession  of  messengers  for  the  slices,  but  not  one  of  them 
returned,  with  them  or  without  them. 

The  elephant  then  called  up  a  leopard,  and  said  :  "  Go  to  Mr.  Hare,  and  ask  him 
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to  return  my  slices.  You  are  a  strong  messenger.  Fetch  both  the  hare  and  my 
slices.     I  am  very  sore,  and  you  must  return  quickly  if  you  wish  to  see  me  alive.'' 

The  leof>ard  found  the  hare  at  home,  and  after  the  usual  feed  of  meat  they  started 
to  hunt  at  Mount  Bikongoliro,  taking  their  nets. 

"  Now,"  said  the  hare,  '*  you  wait  here  whilst  I  go  into  th«  grass.  If  you  hear 
something  come  buzzing  like  *  zoooooooooooooo '  hang  down  your  head.*' 

The  hare  then  went  into  the  grass,  and  presently  the  leopard  heard  a  buzzing 
"  zoooooooooooooo,"  but  instead  of  hanging  down  his  head  he  held  it  up,  and  a  big 
stone  just  missed  him.  Then  he  stoojied  his  head  and  pretended  he  was  dead.  He 
chuckled  to  himself  :  '*  Ha  I  ha  I  ^fr.  Hare,  so  you  meant  to  kill  me  with  that  stone  ? 
I  see  now  what  happened  to  the  other  messengei*s.  The  wretch  killed  them  all  with 
his  'zoooooooooooooo.'     N«.*ver  mind,  Mr.  Hare,  just  wait  till " 

The  hare  emerged  from  the  grass,  and  when  he  saw  the  leopard  lying  prone  he 
laughed  and  jumped,  and  then  scraped  the  ground.  '*  There  goes  another  messenger,' 
said  he.  *'The  clei)hant  wants  his  slices  back.  Well,  let  him  want  them.  He  has 
still  got  too  many,  but  in  any  case  those  I  cut  off  improved  him  a  good  deal,  and 
now  as  they  are  all  eaten  u\)  I  cannot  very  well  return  them." 

The  hare  then  gathered  some  grass  and  i>ieces  of  string,  and  made  the  leopard 
into  a  bundle,  ready  to  carry  him  off. 

*'I  should  like  to  skin  him  just  here,"  said  the  hare,  "if  1  had  my  knife.  As 
it  is,  I  must  carry  him  a  little  way,  then  hide  him  in  the  forest,  and  run  home  and 
bring  my  knife. ' 

Having  said  this,  he  hoisted  the  leopard  on  his  head  and  walked  off  with 
him.  The  koi)ard  was  enjoying  the  ride  on  the  hare's  head,  ajid  after  having  gone 
a  little  way  he  put  forth  his  paw  and  gave  the  hare  a  deep  scratch.  He  then 
withdrew  his  jiaw,  and  lay  quite  still.  The  hare  at  once  put  down  the  bundle,  and 
understood  how  matters  lay.  He  did  not  i)retend  that  he  knew,  for  he  said:  "Oh, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  bundle."  He  then  roi>ed  the  bundle  very 
firmly,  taking  care  to  tie  the  paws  strongly,  and  then,  putting  the  bundle  on  his 
head,  went  along  to  a  stretch  of  forest.  He  jilaced  the  leopard  in  the  wood,  and 
went  off  to  fetch  his  knife.  Immediately  he  had  gone  the  leopard  tore  open  the 
bundle,  and  sat  ui)  to  wait  for  the  hare's  return.  "  77/  show  him  how  to  hunt,  and 
to  say  'zoooooooooooooo'  and  to  hold  down  his  head.     171  show  him  how  to  cut  slices 

off  my  friend  the  elejiliant "     He  raised  his  head,  and  there  was  the  hare  in  view, 

returning  with  a  knife ;  but  on  seeing  the  leopard  alive  he  bolted,  and  ran  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  where  the  leojjard  could  not  follow  him. 

"Come  out,"  said  the  leoi)ard,  sniffing  vainly  at  the  hole. 

'•  Come  in,"  said  the  hare. 

The  leo])ard  saw  it  was  useless  trying  to  coa.x  the  hare  to  come  out,  so  he  said 
to  a  crow  that  sat  on  a  l)ianch  just  above  the  hole  :  "  Mr.  Crow,  will  you  watch  this 
hole  whilst  I  run  for  .soni:^  fire  to  burn  the  hare  out?" 

"Yes,"  rej)lied  the  crow,  "but  don't  be  long  away,  as  1  have  t<i  go  to  my  nest 
at  Wakoli's  this  evening." 

The  leoi)ard  went  for  the  fire,  and  the  hare,  having  hetird  that  the  crow  was 
keei)ing  watch,  said  :  "  You  are  very  hungry,  crow,  I  am  certain  —eh  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  very,"  replied  the  crow. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  white  ants,  for,  if  you  are,  I  have  a  lot  of  them  down  here  ? " 

"Throw  me  some  uj*,  and  'webale'  "  ("thank  you"). 

"  Come  near  the  hole,  and  I  will." 

The  crow  came  near. 

"  Xow  open  your  eyes  and  mouth  wide,"  said  the  hare. 
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The  crow  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  just  then  the  hare  flung  a  lot  of  dust 
into  them,  and  whilst  the  crow  tried  to  remove  the  dust  the  hare  ran  away. 

"What  shall  I  do  now?"  said  the  crow,  when  he  had  finished  taking  the  dust 
out  of  his  eyes.  "The  leopard  will  be  angry  when  he  finds  the  hare  gone,  and  I 
am  sure  to  catch  it.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  have  it.  I  will  gather  some  *  ntengo '  (poisonous 
fruit  of  one  of  the  Solanacecu,  about  the  size  of  a  i)otato  apple)  and  put  them  into 
the  hare's  burrow-hole.  When  the  leopard  ai>plies  fire  to  the  hole  the  *  ntengo '  will 
explode,  and  the  leopard  will  think  the  hare  has  burst  and  died." 

The  crow  accordingly  placed  several  "  ntengo  *'  in  the  hole,  and  after  some  time 
the  leopard  arrived. 

"  Have  you  still  got  him  inside  ? "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Has  he  been  saying  anything  ? " 

"  Not  a  word." 

"Now  then,  hare,"  said  the  leopard,  "when  yon  hear  * zoooooooooooooo,'  hold 
down  your  head.     Do  you  hear  1 " 

No  reply. 

"You  killed  all  the  elephant's  messengers,  just  as  you  tried  to  kill  me  to-day; 
but  it  is  all  finished  now  with  you.  When  I  say  *  zoooooooooooooo '  hang  down 
your  head.    Ha !  ha  !  " 

But  the  hare  meantime  was  at  home,  making  a  hearty  meal  off  the  remainder  of 
the  ele])hant  steaks. 


The  district  which  bounds  I'ganda  on  the  east  is  called  Busoga,  The 
boundary  is  a  very  definite  one ;  it  is  the  course  of  the  Victoria  Nile 
from  Lake  Victoria  northwards  to  the  great  marshes  and  backwaters  of 
of  Kioga.  According  to  native  tradition  this  country  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Nilotic  Negroes  of  the  Dmgo  tribe,  and  also  of  the  interesting 
Elgumi  race — the  Elgumi  being  more  allied  in  language  and  jihysique  to 
the  3Iasai.  In  the  extreme  east  of  Ikisoga  also  there  had  taken  refuge 
remnants  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  Bantu  invasions  of  Negro  Nileland— the 
Masalm  people — a  few  thousjuids  of  whom  still  dwell  on  the  western  flanks 
and  foot-hills  of  Mount  Elgon.  Int<^)  this  country — the  lakeward  i)ortion8 
of  which  were  but  thinly  inhabited  because  of  the  density  of  the  forests — 
there  broke  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  an  invasion  of  Uganda  people,  or 
at  any  rate  of  Negroes  from  the  direction  of  I'ganda  who  spoke  a  dialect 
of  the  Luganda  language.  These — after  mingling  with  the  I^mgo  and 
Elgumi,  and  absorbing,  i>erha[)s,  a  dwarfish  element  akin  to  the  modem 
Masaba — were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Basoga.  People  of  the  same 
general  stock  and  speaking  the  same  dialect  also  occupied  the  large  island 
of  Buvuma  and  all  the  islands  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  from  the  vicinity  of  Uganda  to  opi)osite  the  Samia  Hills.  It  is  a 
point  of  some  interest  also  to  remark  that  the  dialect  of  Busoga  (Lusoga) 
is  more  like  the  speech  of  the  Sese  Islands  than  that  of  Uganda.  Both 
he  Basese  and  Basoga  speak  a  language  which  is  almost  closer  to  Luganda 
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than  Lowland  Scots  is  to  English,  but,  like  the  Scots  dialect  of  English, 
it  is  rather  more  primitive  and  contains  words  of  an  older  type. 

In  many  respects  the  Basoga  resemble  the  Baganda  so  closely  in 
physique,  manners,  and  customs  that  in  describing  the  latter  I  shall 
consider  that  I  have  at  the  same  time  described  the  Basoga,  with  the 
exception  of  such  differences  or  special  characteristics  as  are  now  pointed 
out.  The  Bantu-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Busoga  District  represent  a 
population  of,  perhaps,  500,000.  Their  country  is  in  many  places  densely 
forested,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lands  of  Kavirondo,  which  bound  it  on 
the  east.  The  natives  count  in  their  forests  no  less  than  fifty-two  good 
timber  trees ;  at  least  seven  trees  which  produce  bark-cloth,  and  three 
trees  and  two  lianas,  or  creepers,  yielding  rubber.  In  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  administrative  District  of  Busoga  the  Bantu- speaking  people 
are  more  akin  to  the  Banyoro  than  to  the  Baganda.  This  Unyoro  infusion 
resulted  in  much  of  Busoga  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  Hima 
sovereigns  of  Unyoro ;  and  for  many  years  Busoga  was  alternately  harried 
by  Unyoro  and  Uganda,  each  country  seeking  to  assert  its  right  to  the 
overlordship.  Gradually  Uganda  became  the  paramount  power,  but  the 
Uganda  chiefs  so  misused  their  i)rivileges  that  when  the  political 
organisation  of  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  was  under  review  it  was 
decided  to  exclude  the  District  of  Busoga  from  the  territories  allotted  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  especially  as  compensation  was  given  to  Uganda 
in  other  directions.  The  prestige  of  the  Gala  aristocracy  of  Unyoro^ 
however,  lingered  down  almost  to  the  present  time,  and  whenever  old 
chiefs  died,  and  new  chiefs  succeeded,  efforts  were  always  made  to  obtain 
the  investiture  of  the  latter  from  the  King  of  Unyoro.  There  has  never 
been  any  supreme  ruler  over  Busoga,  the  country  having  been  divided  in 
times  past  among  a  number  of  more  or  less  powerful  chiefs,  some  of  whom, 
were  Lusoga-speaking,  others  in  the  north  belonging  to  Unyoro  and 
Lango  stock. 

The  Busoga  huts  are  far  inferior  to  the  houses  ot  Uganda,  and  offer 
much  less  resemblance  to  them  in  architecture  than  do  those  of  Unyoro 
and  Toro.  The  hut  of  the  Basoga  is  usually  a  beehive  dwelling,  where  the 
thatched  roof  comes  right  down  to  the  ground,  leaving  an  opening  about 
three  feet  high  as  a  doorway.  Not  even  the  chiefs'  houses  are  much 
better.  The  men  are  the  hut-builders,  the  women  being  given  up  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  huts  contain  no  bedstead  or  raised  platform  aa 
a  sleeping  place.  The  Basoga  simply  pile  up  bark-cloths  until  a  rough 
couch  is  made.  The  peasants  in  the  country  either  sleep  on  the  bare 
floor  or  else  arrange  their  bodies  for  sleep  on  the  transverse  poles  of  a 
short,  broad  ladder.  They  sleep  on  these  poles  with  apparent  ease,  though 
in  a  cramped  position,  the  heels  and  haunches  resting  on  the  lowest  rung^ 
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the  back  of  the  head  on  the  third  rung,  while  the  second  bar  serves  as  a 
eupport  to  the  back. 

The  articles  of  diet  of  the  Basoga  are  slightly  more  varied  than 
amongst  the  Baganda.  In  addition  to  the  banana,  which  is  the  favourite 
food  of  those  who  dwell  anywhere  near  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  country 
grows  the  sweet  potato,  ground- 
nut, two  or  three  kinds  of  beans, 
deuaine.auA  sorghum.  The  grain 
of  the  sorghum  and  eleusine 
cereals  is  principally  used  for 
making  beer.  Tobacco  is  grown 
of  excellent  quality.  The  svgar- 
eane  is  cultivated,  and  its  i-talks 
are  used  for  the  sake  of  its  sweet 
juice,  but  no  sugar  is  made  from 
it.  The  people  also  grow  a  few 
yams  and  some  aesamum,  or 
oil-seed.  They  gather  coffee  from 
the  wild  bushes  in  the  forest, 
and  in  parts  of  the  country 
the  cotton-plant  is  cultivated, 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  that  they  spin  this  into 
thread. 

As  domestic  animaU  they 
keep  cattle  of  the  hum[)ed,  short- 
horned  type,  small  fat-tailed 
sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  The 
goat  seen  in  Busoga  is  often  of 
the  long-haired,  "  Skye-terrier " 
type,  already  mentioned  as  coming 
from  the  regions  to  the  west 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  natives 
nowadays  catch  and  tame  the 
young    of    the    grey   parrot    for 

sale   to   European  or  Swahili  caravans.     The  people  keep  dogs,  and  some- 
times use  them  for  hmiting. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  their  marriage  cercmoniea.  The 
wife  is  simply  purchased  from  her  father  by  a  present  of  live-stock, 
together  with  a  few  iron  hoes,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  pots  of  beer. 
Amongst  the  peasants  a  wife  may  be  purchased  for  a  goat. 

When  a  chief  dies  his   grave  is  dug  in  his  own  house,  and  his  body 
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is  laid  in  it  wrapi)ed  up  in  bark-cloth.  Here  the  corpse  lies  for  five  or 
six  days,  until  a  large  quantity  of  bark-cloth  can  be  collected  from  his 
relations  and  adherents,  and  with  this  the  grave  is  generally  filled  up  to 
the  surface.  On  the  top  of  the  bark-cloth  earth  is  thrown,  leaving  the 
grave  at  last  with  a  raised  cover  of  beaten  clay.  The  chiefs  women  live 
in  the  house  until  the  grave  is  complete.  They  then  leave,  and  the  hut 
is  shut  up,  and  remains  without  any  interference  until  eventually  it  falls 
to  pieces  over  the  grave.  When  an  ordinary  peasant  dies,  he  or  she  is 
generally  buried  in  front  of  the  dwelling  inhabited  during  life. 

In  former  days,  before  European  influence  changed  any  of  the  customs 
of  the  country,  when  the  chief  of  Bukole  (one  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
Busoga)  died,  his  successor  (generally  his  brother)  despatched  a  large 
number  of  warriors  to  range  the  country  for  miles  round  the  chiefs 
village  and  slay  any  person  they  met.  During  these  raids  every  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  a  young  man  and  a  girl.  On  the  second  day  after 
the  chiefs  death  this  couple  was  killed,  their  pudenda  were  removed, 
and,  together  with  those  of  a  bull,  were  put  into  the  interior  of  a  large 
fetish  dmmi  called  **Kideye.''  The  hole  in  the  drum  through  which  this 
disgusting  tribute  had  been  inserted  was  sewn  up,  and  the  drum  was 
beaten  to  announce  the  chiefs  death.  An  embassy  carrying  news  of  the 
death  was  sent  to  Unyoro,*  and  the  embassy  further  carried  with  it,  for 
the  information  of  the  king  of  Unyoro,  the  name  of  the  chiefs  successor. 
The  king  of  Unyoro  then  sent  his  representatives  to  confirm  the  apjwint- 
ment  of  a  new  chief,  and  to  give  him  a  stool  of  authority  and  two 
spears.  When  the  new  chief  of  Bukole  had  been  formally  installed,  he 
again  sent  out  men  to  kill  any  one  whom  they  might  find;  and  if  no 
victims  could  be  discovered  and  despatched,  the  force  went  on  to  fight 
against  some  neighbouring  chief.  Until  blood  had  been  shed  in  this 
manner  the  new  chief  and  his  subjects  were  ex|)ected  to  keep  their  heads 
shaved.  Any  one  infringing  the  order  to  shave  the  head  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  W^hen  blood  had  been  shed,  then  all  the  ^^eople  were 
invited  to  come  and  mourn  for  the  deceased  chief.  The  days  of  mourning 
sometimes  lasted  for  two  months,  and  most  seriously  interrupted  the 
work  of  the  peasants  in  the  fields.  All  this  time  the  messengers  from  the 
king  of  Unyoro  remained  in  Bukole  until  they  had  received  sufficiently 
large  presents  to  be  taken  back  to  Unyoro.  These  practices  only  ceased 
when  Kabarega,  the  king  of  Unyoro,  was  driven  out  of  his  country  by 
the  British  forces.  They  occurred  with  other  chiefs  of  other  sub-divisions 
of    Busoga.     It    may    be    imagined,    therefore,    that    the    people,    in   this 

*  This  incident  shows  the  continued  reverence  for,  and  dependence  on,  the 
Hainitic  rulers  of  Unyoro,  which  long  survived  the  time  when  in  all  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  Busoga  T'ganda  was  the  dominant  power. 
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respect  at  any  rate,  havu 
greatly  gained  by  the 
institution  of  a  Euroj>ean 
control  over  the  admini- 
stration of  tlieir  country ; 
for  every  time  a  chief 
died  in  Busoga,  blood- 
shed of  a  more  or  less 
serious  kind  was  sure 
to  take  plai'e,  and  the 
crops  not  infrequently 
suffered  from  the  ab- 
stention of  the  peasants 
from  all  work  during  the 
I>eriod  of  mourning, 

A  curious  custom  still 
remains  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  a  man 
who  dies  at  some  dis- 
tnnce  from  his  home,  and 
whose  body  cannot  there- 
fore be  ti-ans])orted  back 
to  be  buried  in  his  own 
liouse.  The  relatives  of 
the  deceased  will  march 
for  two  or  three  hours 
into  the  bush,  and  come 
away  with  a  branch  or  a 
long  reed.  ITie  straight 
branch  or  reed  stem  is 
then  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the 
relations  calls  out 
the  dead  man's  name  and 

says:  "We  have  come  to  bring  you  home  for  burial."  After  this  the 
reed  or  stick  is  covered  u{>  with  bark-cloth,  and  the  relations  march  back 
to  the  dead  man's  home  carrying  with  them  this  ,'ubstitute  for  burial. 
As  they  get  near  the  village  one  of  their  number  runs  on  ahead  to 
apprise  the  neighbours  that  the  dead  man's  body  is  being  brought  to 
his  last  home.  The  women  then  start  wailing  for  the  dead,  and  continue 
screaming  and  shouting  until  the  long  stick  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  of 
bark-cloth  is  deposited  in  the  grave.     The  rest  of  the  ceremony  is  identical 
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with  that  which  follows  the  actual  dei)osit  of  a  corpse  in  its  grave  under 
the  house.  In  parts  of  Busoga  there  is  the  following  custom,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  north  :  The  head  of  a  person  after  death  is  washed,  and 
the  lips  are  daubed  with  oil. 

In  religion  the  Basoga  are  still  mainly  jmgan.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  large  island  of  Buvuma,  situated  near  the  birth  of  the 
Nile  between  Uganda  and  Busoga.  The  natives  of  Buvuma  are  fetish- 
ridden  and  extremely  sui)erstitious.  The  tall,  j)eaked  fetish  huts  and 
temples  which  are  placed  outside  their  settlements  have  already  been 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  and  are  illustrated  here.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  "ba-lubare,"  or  devils,  worshipped  in  Buvuma: — 

Irukoma. 

Isodzi. 

Buvuma. 

Kasota. 

Wesege  (dwells  in  a  big  tree). 

Nambaga  (influences  the  *'  medicine  "  kept  in  little  horns), 

Kitiko. 

Meru. 

Buyegu. 

Nabirie  (presides  over  the  birth  of  twins). 

The  principal  spirits  worshipped  among  the  Basoga  are: — 

Nasamba.  Nalango. 

Walumbe.  Kitako. 

Waitambugwc.  Ivalesa. 

Kintu.  Duungu. 

Maganda.  Nabisana. 

Maero.  Kigulu. 

Bugingo.  Kaliro. 

Takwe.  Naigombwa. 

Kisalumkaba.  Lumbui. 

Kirongo.  Kamiantumbe. 

Luka-macmbe.  Kakua  Kambuzi. 

There  are,  of  course,  priests  in  Busoga  who  attend  to  the  special 
worship  of  each  of  these  spirits.  When  a  Musoga  is  anxious  to  obtain 
anything  from  the  supernatural  agencies,  he  makes  an  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  spirits.  According  to  his 
means  he  may  give  a  bull,  a  goat,  or  a  fowl,  the  amount  of  the  gift  also 
varying  according  to  the  importance  of  the  spirit  whose  help  is  claimed 
and  the  extent  of  the  request.  Certain  rivers  in  Busoga  are  connected 
with  the  worship  of  spirits,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  homes  of  special 
"lubare."  Formerly  the  Basoga  punished  severely  the  seduction  of 
a  virgin.      If  a   man   was   convicted   of  such   a  crime,   and   the   woman's 
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guilt  was  discovered,  he  and  she  were  sent  at  night  time  to  Kaluba's 
village,  where  they  were  tied  to  a  tree.  This  tall  spreading  incense- 
tree  was  thought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  spirit  called  Kakua 
Kambuzi,  Next  morning  the  erring  couple  were  discovered  by  people 
in  the  surrounding  plantations,  who  released  them.  They  were  then 
allowed  to  settle  near  the  tree  of  the  protecting  spirit.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Busoga  also  held  in  great  abhorrence  anything  like  incest 
amongst  domestic  animals — that  is  to  say,  they  greatly  disapproved  of 
intercourse  between  a  bull  calf  and  its  mother-cow,  or  between  a  bull 
and  a  cow  that  were  known  to  be  brother  and  sister.  If  this  occurred, 
the  bull  and  cow  were  sent  by  night  to  a  fetish  tree  and  tied  there. 
The  next  morning  the  chief  of  the  district  appropriated  the  animals  and 
turned  them  to  his  own  use.  The  rain  spirit  of  Busoga — a  country 
which,  in  spite  of  its  dense  forests,  suffers  more  often  from  severe 
droughts  than  does  Uganda — is  a  most  imi)ortant  personage  among  the 
gods.  Another  important  "lubare'*  is  Takive,  who  dwells  in  the  River 
Ntakwe,  and  personifies  that  stream.  If  immorality  occurred  between  a 
man  and  a  virgin,  and  as  the  result  the  girl  became  enceinte,  the  lapse 
from  morality  was  punished  more  severely  than  if  nothing  had  resulted 
from  their  intercourse.  In  this  last  case  the  guilty  couple  were  dragged 
ofif  to  the  River  Ntakwe,  stones  were  tied  to  their  ankles  and  legs,  and, 
in  company  with  a  sacrificial  sheep,  they  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  be 
drowned.  This  custom  was  abolished  even  before  European  intervention, 
and  reduced  to  the  much  milder  penalty  of  a  fine  inflicted  on  the  man. 

In  other  sub-divisions  of  Busoga  than  Bukole  the  same  mutilations  as 
those  described  in  connection  with  the  fetish  drum  were  inflicted  on  a 
boy  and  a  girl  in  order  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  sacred  stream  on  the 
occasion  of  a  chiefs  death.  When  this  was  done  at  Sibondo*s  town  the 
mutilated  boy  and  girl  were  afterwards  thrown  into  the  River  Nagua  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  water  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  association  of  tall  and  remarkable  trees  with  spirit- 
worship,  an  eye-witness  gives  me  the  following  account  of  what  he  saw 
near  the  native  town  of  Luba,  in  Western  Busoga  (near  f'ort  Thruston). 
The  tree  which  is  regarded  as  sacred  in  this  locality  was  a  lofty  and 
unusually  fine  species  of  Parinarium.  Its  cylindrical,  glossy  white  trunk 
rose  to  100  feet  in  height  before  giving  out  branches.  The  tree  was 
surrounded  by  small  fetish  huts  and  curious  arcades  and  "  extinguishers," 
or  pendent  umbrellas  of  straw.  The  Basoga  at  the  time  had  been 
suflFering  from  hunger,  as  the  dry  season  was  nearing  its  end  and  the 
new  crops  were  not  yet  ripe.  They  came  in  canoes  decorated  as  if  on 
a  warlike  expedition,  the  prows  of  the  canoes  being  strung  with  wreathes  of 
flowers  (chiefly  yellow  acacia  blossom).     When  the  occupants  of  the  canoes 
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landed,  they  took  off  «11  clothing,  and  wrapped  round  their  arms  and 
necks  ropes  made  of  green  creepers  and  leaves.  Arrived  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  they  commenced  to  dance  with  figures  not  unlike  those  of  a 
quadrille,  the  dancing  being  acconqmnied  by  songs  only.  No  drums  or 
other  instruments  were  played.  After  dancing  for  a  certain  time  they 
stopped,  and  a  little  girl  was  brought  forward,  about  ten  years  old.  This 
child  was  laid  out  nt  the  base  of  the  tree  as  though  she  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  every  detail  of  the  sacrifice  was  gone  through  in  mock 
fashion.  A  slight  incision  was  made  in  the  child's  neck,  but  not  such  as 
to  seriously  hui-t  her.  She  was  then  caught  up  and  thrown  into  the  water 
of  the  lake  close  at  hand.  Here  a  man  was  standing  ready  to  save  her 
from  being  drowned.  The  girl  on  whom  tliis  ceremony  was  performed 
was,  my  informant  learnt,  dedicated  by  native  custom  to  a  life  of 
perpetual  virginity. 

The  Basoga  regard  with  a  cei*tain  degree  of  superstitious  reverence 
white  bulls  with  black  si)ots.  These  are  regarded  as  sacred  cattle,  and 
are  allowed  to  wander  at  will  about  the  plantations. 

Christianity  is  now  making  some  i)rogress  in  the  western  jiart  of 
Busoga.  Muhammadanisin  has  but  few  adlierents.  Nevertheless,  Islam, 
coming  from  the  Nile  and  from  Zuizibar,  has  made  several  attempts  at 
proselytism  in  Busoga.  The  great  idea  of  the  Sudanese  mutineers  was  to 
create  a  Muhammadan  kingdom  in  Busoga  in  case  Uganda  should  prove 
too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.  Thev  would  hereafter  have  established  a 
connection  between  tlie  Muhammadans  on  the  tapper  Nile  and  those 
who  (would  then  have)  commanded  tlie  northern  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

The  Basoga  have  suffered  terribly  of  late  years  from  occasional 
famines  and  e[)idemics  of  disease.  The  famines  have  been  due  to 
unusual  droughts  whicli  have  afflicted  a  country  ordinarily  blessed  with 
fifty  to  seventy  inches  of  annual  rain.  The  heavy  rainfall  however,  is, 
much  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  shores,  and  at  distances  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the  dense  forest 
yields  to  a  prairie  country  where  tlie  sun's  rays  are  very  scorching.  The 
least  decrease  in  the  rainfall  below  fifty  inches  is  prejudicial  to  the 
bearing  of  the  banana,  and  as  the  Basoga,  like  the  Baganda,  rely  too 
much  on  this  easily  pro<luced  food,  when  the  banana  fails  they  have  not 
sufficient  staple  in  other  produce  to  fall  back  on.  But  the  race  is  being 
saved,  and  the  ravages  of  disease  and  famine  made  good  in  some  districts, 
by  a  few  notable  chiefs  who  are  marvellous  getters  of  children.  The 
great  chief  Luba,  wlio  resides  ne^ir  Fort  Thrust  on,  and  who  was  the 
unwilling  instrument  in  the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington,  is  still  a 
vigorous    man    of    perhaps    sixty,    and    has    had    more    than    a    hundred 
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stalwart  sons,  each  of  whom  has  become  the  father  of  a  large  family ;  no 
that  Liiba,  when  he  dies,  will  probably  be  the  jirogenitor  of  n  thout-and 
children.  Another  old  chief  of  Nilotic  race  in  the  north,  Liada,  is  now 
past  ninety,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  thousand  children, 
more  or  less.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  very  mucli  the  custom  in  liusoga  for 
the  chiefs — who,  being  at  all  times  well  nourished,  were  well  suited  to  be 
■'  sires  " — to  impress  all  the  young  women  of  the  district  into  their  harims. 
After  a  girl  had  borne  one  or  two  children  the  chief  would  marry  her  ofiF 
to  his  dej>endents  or  to  his  elder  sons.  Among  the  jieasants  inbnt 
mortality  is  terrible.  It  is  rare  that  a  jieasant  woman  succeeds  in 
rearing  more  than  one  child.  The  influence  of  the  two  missionary  societies 
in  Busoga  is  restraining  the  excessive  jiolygamy  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
better  conditions  of  life  among  the  common  people  which  now  prevail 
under  the  European  control  of  the  country,  are  together  equalising  the 
production  of  children,  and  will  no  doubt  tend  in  time  to  a  marked 
increase  in  the  JM*"'*^ '**"• 


CHAPTER    XVII 

BANTU  NEGROES— fcontinuedj 

(3)  Kavirondo,  Masaba,  etc. 

THE  Bantu-speaking  Negroes  to  the  east  of  Busoga,  who  dwell  round 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  on  the  western 
flanks  of  Mount  Elgon,  and  on  and  near  the  east  coast  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  south  of  Kavirondo  Bay,  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently 
grouped  together  under  the  general  term  of  "  Kavirondo."  This  word  has 
a  Bantu  sound,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  throw  any  light  on  its 
origin,  or  exactly  to  indicate  the  special  patch  of  country  that  it  covers. 
The  natives  use  it  (generally  pronounced  as  **  Kafirondo "),  but  perhaps 
•only  do  so  because  they  have  ])icked  it  up  from  Swahili  caravans  and 
Europeans.  The  word  "  Kavirondo "  probably  appeared  first  on  the  maps 
drawn  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Kavenstein  at  the  end  of  the  'seventies  from 
information  given  to  him  by  Mombasa  missionaries,  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  Wakefield.  It  is  certain  that  the  Swahili  and  Arab  caravans  who 
first  reached  the  north-east  coast  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  came  back  with 
the  impression  that  the  people  in  that  direction  were  styled  "  Kavirondo," 
and  communicated  these  views  to  Mr.  Wakefield.  But  as  the  few  words 
of  Kavirondo  which  Mr.  Wakefield  was  able  to  quote  from  these  and  other 
sources  showed  the  dialect   to   be   closelv  related  to   the  Acholi — a  Nilotic 

%f> 

language — it  was  considered  that  the  Kavirondo  were  a  Nilotic  people, 
and  so  in  a  sense  they  are;  for  about  half  the  so-called  Kavirondo 
country  is  inhabited  by  a  race  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Aluru 
And  Lango  (Acholi),  from  which  they  are  only  separated  by  about  100 
miles  of  Bantu  and  3Iasai-speaking  *  people.  But  Joseph  Thomson,  when 
he  reached  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  1883,  the 
iirst  of  all  Europeans  to  do  so  by  way  of  Masai  land,  discovered  to  his 
surprise  that  the  northern  Kavirondo  spoke  a  language  that  was  obviously 
Bantu,  and  was  easily  understood  by  his  Swahili  porters.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  best  to  accept  the  established  word  ''  Kavirondo,"  and  to  take   it  to 

*  This  refers  to  the  Elgiiini,  whose  language  is  more  related  to  the  Masai  group 
than  to  the  Nilotic  family. 
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include  all  the  tribes  8[>eaking  nearly  allied  Bantu  dialects  between  the 
north-west  corner  of  Mount  Elgon  on  the  north  and  the  German  frontier 
on  the  east  coast  of  I^ke  Victoria  Nyanza  on  the  south.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter,  the  best  general  name  for  the  Nilotic 
people  who  dwell  in  a  part  of  the  Kavirondo  country  is  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hoblev— ^*  Ja-luo." 

The  dialects  (divided  into  three  distinct  groups)  spoken  by  the  people 
whom  I  group  together  as  Ka\'irondo  are  not  only  Bantu,  but  are  in  some 
respects  more  archaic  even  than  Luganda  and  Urunyoro.  The  group  of 
dialects  spoken  by  the  degraded  and  simian-like  Xegi'oes  on  the  western  flanks 
of  Mount  Elgon  may  j)erhaps  claim  to  be  the  nearest  living  approach  to  the 
original  Bantu  mother-tongue,  though  the  Lukonjo  of  Ruwenzori,  Luganda, 
and  Kunyoro  come  very  near  to  the  same  exalted  position.  The  Masaba  * 
people  of  West  Elgon,  who  speak  this  extremely  archaic  Bantu  language, 
represent  a  little  enclave  of  Bantu-si)eaking  people  (the  Bapobo,  Bangoko, 
Bakonde,  Bagesu,  Basokwia,  and  Bosia),  surrounded  by  tribes  of  a  totally 
diflferent  physique  and  language,  though  their  Kavirondo  brethren  to  the 
south  are  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant.  They  are  perhaps 
the  wildest  people  to  be  found  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  They  are  wilder  even  than  the  Congo  Dwarfs.  Quite  recently 
they  were  brought  under  subjection  to  some  extent  by  an  Uganda  chief 
who  was  employed  to  restore  order  in  tlie  country  between  the  Victoria 
Nile  and  Elgon,  but  even  still  there  remains  a  section  of  this  people 
dwelling  high  up  (at  altitudes,  j)erhaps,  of  7,000  and  8,000  feet)  on  the 
ridges  surrounding  the  central  crater  of  Elgon  which  in  all  probability 
has  never  seen  a  European,  and  who  would  display  hostility  towards  him 
or  any  other  stranger  who  came  within  its  reach. 

Directly  the  present  writer  saw  these  Masaba  folk  he  was  struck  \«ith 
the  low  and  apish  appearance  that  many  of  them  presented.  Here  and 
there  one  distinguished  amongst  them  the  square-headed,  better-looking  type 
of  Nandi  physiognomy,  due,  no  doubt,  to  refugees  from  Xandi-speaking 
countries  having  settled  among  these  savages  ;  but  ordinarily  the  Masaba 
peoi)le  bear  a  strong  re?em])lance  to  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  group  on  the 
western  limits  of  I'ganda.  Some  who  were  seen,  but  who  unfortunately 
could  not  be  photogra])hed,  gave  considerable  justification  to  the  employment 
of  the  term  '*a|)e-like  men.'^  They  had  strongly  i)rojecting  superciliary 
arches,  low  brows,  flat  noses,  long  up])er  lips,  and  receding  chins — Stumpy 
individuals  irresistibly  recalling  the  Congo  Dwarfs,  having  the  same  flat 
noses,  bulging  nostrils,  and  long  upper  lips.     There  was  nothing  about  these 

*  They  do  not  themselves  recognise  this  name,  which  is  one  applied  to  them  by 
the  Baganda,  and  is  a  convenient  general  term  for  a  group  of  wild  mountain  tribes 
that  have  no  general  designation  of  their  own. 
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people  that  suggested  the  Nile  Negro,  nor  were  they  altogether  of  what  is 
styled  the  West  African  type,  I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  tliey  repre- 
sented the  most  primitive  and  fnndamentd  Negro  race  of  the  continent 
(of  which  the  Congo  Pygmies  are  a  branch),   crossed  here  and  there  with 


a  superior  Nandi  or  KIgumi  ty^ie ;  an  ahoriginal  race,  in  fact,  on  which 
many  centuries  ago  the  first  Bantu  invaders  impressed  an  arcliaie  Bantu 
dialect . 

A  comimrison  of  the  heads  in  Figs.  237  and  384  with  the  heads  of  Bantu 
Kavirondo,  Nile  Negroes,  or  Baganda  will  show  at  once  what  a  low  physical  type 
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may  be  found  on  Mount  Elgon.  In  these  Masaba  ijeople  the  face  is  very 
broad  in  its  zygomatic  measurement — that  is  to  say,  from  the  edge  of  one 
cheek-bone  to  the  other.  The  cranial  development  is  relatively  poor.  There 
is  much  prognathism,  a  large  upper  lip,  and  retreating  chin.  The  hands 
are  long,  the  feet  are  large  and  clumsy.  The  knees  turn  in,  and  the  shins 
are  much  bowed.  In  the  men  tliere  is  a  certain  amount  of  scrubby  hair 
about  the  face,  but  I  did  not  notice  in  any  example  the  body-hair  which 
is  so  evident  in  the  Congo  Dwarfs.  The  colour  of  their  skins  ranges  from  dark 
chocolate  to  yellowish  brown.  The  legs,  however,  are  not  disproportionately 
short,  as  they  are  among  some  of  the  forest  Negroes  in  the  Semliki  Valley. 
Neither  they  nor  any  other  of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  circumcisej  nor  do  the 
Masaba  people  (so  far  as  I  have  seen)  decorate  the  body  ivith  any  pattern  of 
scars  or  weeds.  They  have  a  way  occasionally  of  burning  the  skin  with  a 
red-hot  iron  as  a  counter-irritant  to  i>ain,  and  this  leaves  the  body  with 
irregular  scars  on  the  chest  or  back,  but  these  are  not  intended  as  ornaments. 
In  some  of  them  the  face  is  as  much  wrinkled  as  it  is  in  an  elderly  Bush- 
man. Those  of  the  ]\Iasaba  people  that  dwell  more  in  contact  with  the 
Nandi  inhalitants  of  Elgon  deck  themselves  with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of 
iron  and  ivory ;  but  the  j)oorer  or  more  savage  j>eople  seemed  to  me  to 
wear  nothing  whatever  in  the  shai)e  of  ornament,  and  to  go  almost  entirely, 
if  not  quite,  naked.  The  **  not  quite "  is  represented  by  a  dirty  piece  of 
bark-cloth  slung  over  one  shoulder,  but  generally  slung  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  decency.  This  is  probably  only  due  to  the  fact  tl.at 
the  prudish  Baganda,  who  have  been  administering  their  country,  have 
insisted  on  all  |>ersons  approaching  the  Uganda  settlements  putting  on  a 
small  amount  of  clothing.  It  was  a  curious  fact  among  these  people  that 
the  more  wild,  savage,  and  degraded  they  appeared  (as  we  advanced  north- 
wards), the  more  archaic  became  their  Bantu  dialect. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  one  might  style  the  Kavirondo  proper — the 
peoples  who  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  Nzoia  River  from  near  the  south-east 
comer  of  Mount  Elgon  to  the  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza— are,  as  a  rule, 
a  handsome  race  of  negroes,  exhibiting  sometimes,  es^jecially  among  the 
men,  really  beautiful  physical  proportions  and  statuesque  forms.  Here  and 
there,  as  throughout  most  of  the  Negro  races  (and  European,  for  the  matter 
of  that)  there  are  reversions  to  an  ugly  and  inferior  type  representing  the 
Pygmy-Prognathous  element  which  formed  the  first  stratum  of  the  human 
})opulation  in  nearly  all  Negro  Africa.  Fig.  385,  a  Kakumega  chief,  illus- 
trates this  reversionary  type  with  strongly  developed  brow  ridges,  a  flattened 
nose  with  broad,  prominent  wings,  and  a  long  upper  lip.  On  the  other 
hand.  Figs.  203  and  34  exhibit  comely  specimens  of  Negroes,  very  charac- 
teristic of  Kavirondo.  The  men's  figures  in  these  specimens  are  notably 
fine  and   wt  ll-pro^wrtioned,   and    even   the   negresses   of  this   type   are,  in 
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young  and  plump  individuals,  not  far  oft'  our  European  ideals  of  well- 
shaped  women. 

The  Bantu  Kavirondo  do  not  practise  circumcision.  They  usvxdly 
pull  out  the  two  middle  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  Both  the  men 
and  the  women  do  this.  It  is  thought  that  if  a  man  retains  all  his  lower 
incisor  teeth  he  will  be  killed  in  warfare,  and  that  if  his  wife  has  failed 
to  pull  out  her  teeth  it  might  cause  her  husband  to  ])erish.  For  the  same 
reason  of  averting  ill  fortune  a  woman  cuts  a  number  of  vertical  slits  in 
the  skin  of  her  forehead,  whicli  leave  small  scars.  The  women  also,  as  a 
means  of  securing  good  fortune  for  themselves  and  their  husbands,  make 
a  mimher  of  small  incisions  (usually  in  imtterns)  in  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  into  which  they  rub  an  irritant,  so  that  huge  weals  (similar  to 
those  described  in  connection  with  the  western  Bantu)  rise  up  into  great 
lumps  of  skin.  A  Kavirondo  husband,  before  setting  out  to  fight  or 
starting  on  a  journey  attended  with  great  risks,  will  probably  make  a 
few  extra  incisions  on  his  wife's  body  as  a  porte-bonhear,*  But  ordinarily 
their  bodies  are  kept  freer  from  cicatrisation  and  similar  attempts  at 
ornamenting  tlie  skin  than  is  the  case  with  the  2>^ople  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  the  ear 
is  umially  only  pierced  in.  the  lobe,  and  a  single  large  ear-ring  is  worn  by 
both  men  and  women. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  almost  no  clothing  was  worn^  especially 
by  the  males  and  the  unmarried  women.  Even  at  the  present  day,  where 
Euroi)ean  influence  lias  not  made  itself  felt  the  men  seldom  specially 
wear  their  small  covering  for  puri)0ses  of  decency ;  they  don  skins  slung 
round  one  shoulder  and  worn  over  the  side  and  the  back  for  warmth. 
The  men  also  adorn  the  ^ipj/er  arm,  the  wrist,  and  the  leg  below  the 
knee  and  above  the  ankle  with  coils  of  iron  mire  and  bracelets  and 
circlets  of  ivory.  The  women,  if  they  can  get  them,  will  wear  enormous 
quantities  of  beads  in  necklaces.  Both  sexes  usually  wear  a  waist-belt  of 
beads,  and  the  married  women  who  have  borne  children  wear  a  lower 
string  of  beads,  to  which  is  attached  a  tiny  little  ai)ron  of  leather 
embroidered  with  beads,  and  also  a  long  tail  made  of  strings  of  fibre 
derived  from  a  marsh  plant.  The  tiny  apron  in  front  is  sometimes  made 
of  short  strings  of  the  same  fibre,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of  leather  sewn 
with  beads.  ^  ery  gieat  im})ortance  is  attached  to  this  tiny  square  of 
fibre  or  beadwork,  and  to  the  tail  behind.  If  a  man  of  the  same  tribe 
should  touch  this,  the  only  covering  worn  by  married  woman,  a  gi'eat 
ojfence  has  been  committed,  even  if  the  man  be  the  woman's  husband. 
Unless  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  is  made  it  is  thought  that  the  woman  will 

•  Primitive  man  has   so  often  a  half-thought-out  idea  of  "vaccinating"  against 
misfortune  and  such  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the  malice  of  the  higher  powers. 
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die  of  the  insult.     If,  however,  these  coverings  are  touched  or  torn  off  by 
an  enemy  or  a  stranger  no  harm  is  done.     But   if  the  men   are  carelew 


about  body  covering  thej  devote  considerable  pains  t«  their  head-gear. 
Besides  circlets  of  MpiwpofamuB  ivory  they  will  wear  large  tufts  of  black 
oBtricb  feathers  over  the  forehead,  or  shaggy  plumes  made  from  cocks' 
feathers,  or  the  long  tails  of  the  Chtra  (widow  finch).    They  also  construct 
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hats  of  gigantic  size  or  fantastic 
shape,  wbich  they  wear  on  great 
occasions.  These  hats  are  some- 
times as  much  as  three  feet  high. 
They  are  usually  of  basketwork 
foundation,  plastered  on  the  ex- 
terior with  white  kaolin,  and 
possibly  variegated  by  stripes  or 
[Kitterns  in  black  mud.  Feathers 
are  stuck  into  these  hats.  The 
men  among  the  northern  Bantu 
Kaviriindo  are  much  given  to 
ornamenting  their  limha  with 
p'ttterns  of  while  clay.  They 
may  wear  clay  "  stockings  "  below 
the  knee  or  right  up  the  leg,  or 
there  may  be  a  separate  patch 
of  wliite  clay  right  down  the 
thigh.  On  this  clay  a  jiattem  is 
worked  by  a  piece  of  stick,  which 
removes  the  clay  in  places  and 
leaves  the  dark  skin  showing 
through.  As  already  stated,  the 
young  ivonien  before  marriage 
u-ear  ubsoiutely  no  clothing, 
and  in  all  the  districts  which  have  not  been  much  visited  by  Europeans 
the  men  (except  in  cold  weatherj  affect  complete  nudity.  Desi>ite,  or 
because  of,  this  neglect  of  clothing,  they  are,  for  negroes,  a  moral  race, 
disliking  real  indecency,  and  only  giving  way  to  lewd  actions  in  their 
ceremonial  dances,  where  indeed  the  intention  is  not  immodest,  as  the 
pantomime  is  a  kind  of  ritual,  the  meaning  of  which  is  perhaps  not 
grasped  by  the  dancer. 

In  some  places  near  the  lake  shore,  or  wherever  else  the  natives  are 
able  to  kill  hippopotamuses,  the  tusks  of  the  hippoj>otaHius  are,  in  some 
very  adroit  manner  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  cut  or  split 
into  longitudinal  sections.*  These  are  [x)lished,  and  are  worn  on  the 
forehead  as  circlets  or  crescents  of  ivory.  Iron  rings  are  worn  on  the 
thumb  and  fingers. 

The   dicellings  of  the   Bantu  Kavirondo  are  round  huts  with  a  conical 
thatched  roof  and  a  fairly  broad  verandah  round  the  body  of  the  hut  (tee 
plan).      The  foundation   of  the  structure  is,  of  course,  a  circular  wall  of 
•  Perhaps  filed  down  to  thinness. 
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sticks  and  wattle,  and  a  roof  frame  made  of  slender  poles  or  the  midribs  of 
jjalm  fronds  strengtliened  with  reed  baskefwork.  The  framework  of  the 
roof,  which  is  like  a  huge  reversed  funnel,  is  only  lifted  into  position  over 
the  round  wall  of  the  house  when  the  latter  has  been  plastered  with  mud, 
and  is  fairly  dry.  The  roof  is  then  thatched  with  long  grass.  The  verandah 
of  poles  supports  the  outer  rim  of  the  roof,  the  thatch  of  which  projects 
sufficiently  to  shade  this  circular  jiassage  of  raised  clay.  Portions  of  the 
verandah  are  even  enclosed  by  partitions,  with  an  outer  wall  of  reeds  or 
grass.  Two  equal-sized  portions  of  the  verandah  are  usually  shut  off  in 
this  way  on  either  side  of  the  door.  Within  the  partition  on  the  right- 
hand  side  is  placed  the  grinding  stone  that  the  women  use  for  rubbing 
down  grain  into  flour.  The  back  half  of  the  circular  verandah  is  usually 
open  at  the  sides  between  the  interstices  of  the  i>oles. 

On  entering  the  hut  it  will  be  seen  that  about  one-fourth  of  its  area 
has  been  partitioned  off  at  the  back  with  sticks  and  reeds,  to  make  a 
sleeping  place  for  goats, 
Fowls  also  sleep  inside 
the  hut  in  a  big  basket, 
which  is  covered  over  at 
night.  This  basket  haw 
usually  a  long  neck,  and 
stands  very  high.  The 
present  writer  has  seen 
the  neat  way  in  which 
fowls  put  themselves  to 
bed.  They  jump  on  to 
the  rim  of  the  basket  and 
then  dive  boldly  down 
through  the  neck  into 
the  wider  jwrtion  below, 
where  they  remain  in  a 
warm  mass  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  The  floors 
of  these  huts  are,  of 
course,  of  clean,  dry  mud, 
asually  pretty  hard  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  fire^i, 
which  bum  day  and  night. 
There  is  usually  no  raised 
bed  for  steeping  on.  Skins 
are  strewn  about  the  floors 
for   this  purpose,  usually 
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round  the  inner  fireplace.     There  are  tvx>  Jireplacfa  in  the  hut,  concerning 
which  there  is  the  most  rigid  etiquette.     Strangers  or  friends  who  are  not 


i 
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near  relatives  when  \istting  the  hut  do  not  go  beyond  the  first  fireplace, 
which  is  near  the  door.  It  would  be  a  i/reat  Ormck  of  good  manners  if 
they  sal  at  tlie  second  fireplace,  which  is  very  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut.  The  only  iieojile  who  are  allowed  this  jirivilege  are  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  hut-owner,  his  wives,  and  bis  unmarried  sons  and  daughters. 
The  huslmnds  of  his  daughters  or  the  wives  of  his  sons  are  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  innermost  fireplace.  If  these  rules  are  transgressed,  the  person 
ofTending  bas  to  kill  a  goat.  All  the  occupants  of  the  bouse  then  wear 
smalt  pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  sacrificed  s"^*'  '""^  ^niear  a  little  of  the 
dung  on  Hieir  chests.  The  furniture  of  a  house  usually  consists  of  skins 
for  sleeping  on,  cooking-pots,  water-^wts,  beer-pots,  and  big  earthenware 
vessels  for  containing  dry  grain.  There  is  a  large  hollowed-out  stone  on 
the  verandah,  togellier  with  a  small,  round,  and  smooth  boulder,  which 
are  kept  within  the  rigbt-band  porch,  for  grinding  com. 

Every  full-grown  man  has  a  house  to  himself,  and  a  bouse  for  each 
of  his  wives.  Usually  the  huts  belonging  to  a  single  family  are  enclosed 
within  a  fence  of  thorns  and  aloes.  This,  however,  applies  more  to  the 
southern  [lart  of  Kavirondo.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Alount   £lgon,   targe  and    small    villages   exist   within   a  single  circle   of 
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outer  wall.  The  huts  of  each  family  may  be  separated  A'om  their 
neighbours  by  low  fences  of  thorns  or  hedgea  of  greenery.  In  the  ease 
of  all  Kavirondo  which  hes  between  the  Nzoia  and  Pio  Rivers  on  the 
south  and  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  Elgon  on  the  north,  the 
wailed  milages  have  a  very  remarkable  a]}i>earance,  and  constantly  suggest 
to  the  European  traveller  the  notion  that  the  walls  are  due  to  teaching 
given  by  some  superior  race   from   the   north.     On   the   outer  side  of  this 


more  or  less   circular  wall   of  clay  there  is  a  deep   moat,  which  may  be 
bridged  over  opposite   to  every  gate.     The   gateways   have  jambs  of  hard 
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round  the  inner  fireplace.     There  are  Ixvo  fireplaces  in  the  hut,  concerning 
which  there  is  the  most  rigid  etiquette.     Strangers  or  friends  who  are  not 


near  relatives  when  visiting  the  hut  do  not  go  beyond  the  first  fireplace, 
which  is  near  the  do&i:  It  would  be  a  ;/reat  brmch  of  good  jnannera  if 
they  sat  at  the  second  fireplace,  which  is  very  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut.  The  only  jieople  who  are  allowed  this  [irivilege  are  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  liut-owner,  his  wives,  and  his  unmarried  sons  and  daughters. 
The  husbands  of  his  daughters  or  the  wives  of  his  sons  are  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  innermost  fire|ilace.  If  these  rules  are  t ran sg rested,  the  person 
offending  has  to  kill  a  goat.  All  the  occupants  of  the  house  then  wear 
timall  pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  sacrificed  goat,  and  smear  a  little  of  the 
dung  on  their  chests.  The  fiimitnre  of  a  house  usually  consists  of  skins 
for  slee])ing  on,  cooking- pots,  water-jwts,  beer-pots,  and  big  earthenware 
vessels  for  containing  dry  grain.  There  is  a  large  hoUowed-out  stone  on 
the  verandah,  together  with  a  small,  round,  and  smooth  boulder,  which 
are  kept  within  the  right-hand  jwrch,  for  grinding  com. 

Every  full-grown  man  has  a  house  to  himself,  and  a  house  for  each 
of  his  wives.  Usually  the  huts  belonging  to  a  single  family  are  enclosed 
within  a  fence  of  thorns  and  aloes.  This,  however,  applies  more  to  the 
southern  jiart  of  Kavirondo,  In  the  north,  and  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Mount   Elgon,   large   sod    small    villages   exist   within   b  single  circle   of 
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outer  wall.  The  huts  of  each  family  may  be  sepamted  from  their 
neighbouTB  by  low  fences  of  thorna  or  hedges  of  greenery.  In  the  case 
of  all  Kavirondo  which  lies  between  the  Nzoia  and  Sio  Rivers  on  the 
Bouth  and  the  southern  and  western  slojies  of  Elgon  on  the  north,  the 
walled  villages  have  a  very  remarkable  ap]iearanee,  and  constantly  suggest 
to  the  European  traveller  the  notion  that  the  walls  are  due  to  teaching 
given  by  some  superior  race   from   the   north.     On   the  outer  side  of  this 


more  or  less   circular  wall   of  clay  there   is  a  deep   moat,  which  may  be 
bridged  over  opposite   to  every  gate.     The   gateways   have  jambs  of  hard 
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wood,  across  which  are  laid  at  the  top  several  stout  beams.  The  clay  of 
the  wall  is  biiiit  u|j  over  the  gateway  till  it  rises  into  a  [leak.  Some- 
tiines  the  wooden  frames  of  these  entrances  are  rudely  arched.  They 
are  often  high  enougli  for  a  short  man  to  jiass  through  without  bending 
his  head.  In  the  south  of  Kavirondo  the  people  are  content  to  surround 
their  villages  by  hfdijea,  which  consist  of  thickly  planted  aloes  mixed 
with  a  eiqjiiorbiu  that  has  filamentous  branches  and  an  exceedingly  acrid 
white  juice.  The  aloes  are  almost  constantly  in  blossom.  Their  leaves 
are  a  pale  green  spotted  with  white,  the  stalks  are  dull  crimson,  and 
the  flowers  bright  coral  red,  fo  that  this  hedge,  relieved  here  and  there 
with   bright  yellow-greeu   euphorbia,    gives   the    Kavirondo    settlements   a 


very  bright  setting.  Close  to  the  houses  are  the  grain-stores — large 
baskets  raised  alx>\e  the  ground  on  jjosts  with  peaked  roofs  of  thatcli. 
When  access  to  theui  is  re<iuired,  the  thatched  roof  is  lifted  off  and  the 
grain  taken  out  of  the  receptacle.  In  most  of  the  Northern  Kavirondo 
villages  tall  masts  may  be  seen  erected  at  a  slight  slant.  The  upper 
part  of  these  poles  is  hung  with  small  baskets  that  contain  d^coy  quaila. 
Snares  are  placed  on  the  ground  round  about  the  [wle,  and  the  wild 
quails,  being  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the  decoy  birds,  are  caught  and 
eaten. 

The  houses  of  the  Masaba  tribes  of  West  KIgon  merit  a  sjiecial 
description  in  some  jiai  ticulars.  They  are  rather  well  built,  are  usually 
thatched  with  banana  leaves,  and  have  their  sides  constructed  of  billets  of 
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■wood  placed  upright  in  a  serried  row.  Tbe  roof  is  large  and  low  spreading, 
not  verj  high  at  the  apex  (the  hut  of  course  is  round)  and  wilh  a  very 
low  pitch.  The  apex  of  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  carved  pole  (often 
stuck  through  an  earthenware  pot),  and  this  pole  is  obviously  a  ■pkaUvs. 
Very  frequently  the  pole  is  run  through  the  skull  of  an  antelope. 

The  cooking  is  done  inside  the  house,  and  fey  wommi.  Only  if  a  l»rty 
of  Kavirondo  is  on  the  road  and  it  is  a  case  of  force  ■majeure  will  the 
men  do  the  cooking  and  make  tJieir  kitchen  in  the  open  if  no  shelter  is 
obtainable.     The   cooking  vessels,  of  course,  are   earthen   pots.     The  food, 


when  cooked,  is  served  up  in  small  baskets.  A  father  does  not  eat  with 
his  sons,  nor  do  brothers  eat  together;  women  invariably  partake  of  their 
food  after  the  men  have  done.  No  woman  would  eat  with  a  man  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  They  are  rather  more  omnivorous  tlian  most  of 
the  other  tribes  in  the  I'ganda  Protectorate.  A  good  deal  of  grain 
(sorghum,  eleusine,  and  maize)  is  cultivated,  and  the  flour  of  sorghum  is 
a  considerable  staple  in  their  diet.  Bananas,  beans,  and  [mas  are  also 
cultivated  and  eaten.  It  is  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  is  on 
the  increase.  At  the  time  the  present  writer  jiassed  through  the 
Kavirondo   country  he  was   struck  with  the  mngnificent  fields  of  aorghum 
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grain.  This  huge  kind  of  millet,  which  in  the  south  is  known  as  "KafBr 
com "  and  in  the  north  as  "  durra,"  is  probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  though  it 
has  developed  several  species  or  sub-species  under  cultivation  in  Africa. 
It  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  heads  of  grain  are  often 
very  brightly  coloured,  and  as  the  colours  vary  among  the  plants  in  the  same 
field  from  rose-pink  to  ivory-white  and  chestnut- black  a  flourishing  field 
of  sorghum  is  quite  a  handsome  sight.  The  grain  of  this  sorghum  ia 
ground  into  a  coarse  flour  by  means  of  the  grinding  stones.  For  some 
reason   this   native    flour,  which 

is  often  white  and  well   ground,  ; ; 

is   very  unwholesome    for   Euro-  ■■^' 

peans    or    Asiatics,    almost     in-  .  ■ 

variably  leading  to  diseases  of 
the  bowels.  It  has  been  supjwsed 
that  this  occurs  through  the 
manner  in  which  the  flour  is 
ground.  Tiny,  almost  invisible 
fragments  of  stone  undoubtedly 
join  the  flour  as  it  is  triturated, 
and  prove  too  much  for  the 
digestion  of  any  race  but  the 
negro.  Eleusine  is  largely  re- 
served for  beer-making,  Sxigor- 
cane  is  almost  absent  from  the 
Kavirondo  country,  honey  with 
this  people  taking  the  place  of 
sugar.  G-round^nuta  are  grown 
in  the  Kabarasi  country  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Kavirondo. 

The  Bantu  Kavirondo  keep 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  f<nvla,  and 
a  few  dogs.  Women  do  not 
eat  fowls,  sheep,  or  goats,  and  are  not  allowed  to  drink  milk  as  a 
beverage,  though  they  may  use  it  in  a  kind  of  soup  mixed  with  flour 
or  meat.  In  some  instances  chiefs  do  not  eat  sheep  or  fowls.  People 
of  both  sexes  may  eat  the  flesh  of  the  serval  cat,  and  many  of  them 
will  eat  leoiMird  meat.  They  devour  most  other  birds  and  beasts,  except 
the  lion,  vulture,  crowned  crane,  and  marabou  stork.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand their  rejecting  the  last-named  bird  as  an  article  of  diet,  because 
it  is  as  filthy  a  scavenger  as  the  vullure.  Their  resi^ect  for  the  crowned 
crane,  however,  actually  seems  to  be  due  to  admiration  for  its  beauty,  and 
the  bird  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Kavirondo  country,  where  it   is 
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practically  protected.     The  ox  kept  is  the   hunii)ed,  Bhort-horned  variety. 
Butter  is  made  from  milk,  and  is  often  used  as  a  dressing  for  wounds. 

The  Kavirondo,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Nzoia,  hunt  game  with 
the  help  of  dogs,  driving  the  wild  animals  before  them  into  a  widely 
extended  net,  which  consists  of  a  long  rope  fastened  in  a  rough  semi- 
circle to  trees  or  long  poles.  From  this  roi>e  hang  down  numerous 
running  nooses  of  string.  Tliese,  at  any  rate,  detain  the  creatures  long 
enough  to  enable  the  men  to  come  up  with  and  Bi>ear  them.  They  dig 
[lits  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
(covering  the  orifice  with  grass) 
to  catch  hippopotamuses  as  they 
leave  the  water,  and  they  also 
rig  up  over  the  hippopotamus 
paths  ropes  and  traps,  by  means 
of  which  a  passing  hip]»  loosens 
a  heavily  weighted  harpoon  sus- 
pended over  the  path,  which 
then  plunges  int«  his  back. 
Elephants  are  killed  by  a  large 
number  of  hunters  surrounding 
one  of  these  animals  and  attack- 
ing it  with  assegais.  Fish  (of 
which  the  Kavirondo  are  ex- 
tremely fond  as  an  article  of 
diet)  are  angled  for  with  rod 
and  line,  and  are  also  caught  in 
traps.  In  all  the  Kavirondo 
rivers  there  are  built  up  at  in- 
tervals two  converging  walla  of 
stone,  which  are  carried  out  into 
the  bed  of  the  stream  at  an  angle 
of  about  sixty  degrees.  The 
small  space  between  the  two  stone  dykes  is  filled  with  ample  fish-baskets. 
The  fish  coming  down-stream  have  their  only  exit  blocked,  and  must, 
perforce,  fill  the  baskets.  The  snares  for  quails  have  already  been 
mentioned.  These  are  usually  springes,  with  a  noose  of  very  fine  string. 
The  Kavirondo  are  essentially  an  agricuHui'ol  people.  Both  men  and 
women  work  in  the  fields  with  large  iron  hoes.  As  usual,  their  agriculture, 
being  of  the  negro  order,  has  been  destructive  to  forests.  The  whole  of 
Kavirondo  was  once  covered  with  dense  forest  of  a  rather  West  African 
chanicter,  but  trees  are  now  scarcely  ever  seen,  except  in  the  river  valleys. 
The  people  would  hew  down  all  the   trees   they  could   fell,  and   burn   the 
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branches  and  trunlts,  mixing  the  ashes  with  the  soil  as  manure.  These 
fires  would  often  kill  the  bigger  trees  less  easy  to  bring  down  by  the 
native  ases,  and  in  time  these  would  die,  decay,  and  fall.  After  the  land 
had  borne  two  or  three  good  crops  it  was  abandoned  and  a  fresh  piece 
opened   up.     The   country,    therefore,    outside    the    plantations   is  mainly 


rolling  downs  covered  with  thick  grass.  From  time  to  time  pieces  of  the 
land  which  have  thus  lain  fallow  for  years  are  reclaimed,  tilled,  and  sown 
again.  It  is  strange  that  the  Kavirondo,  who,  in  many  respects,  are  neat 
and  careful  in  their  agriculture,  should  not  have  grHS[>ed  the  idea  of 
manuring  the  soil  with  the  refuse  of  their  cattle-sheds,  goat>-houses,  and 
Tillages-     In   addition  to   the   food   crops   already  mentioned,  tobacco  and 
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hemp  are  both  cultivated,  and  both  are  Bmoked.  Both  sexes  smoke 
tobacco  in  pi^jes,  and  also  take  it  in  the  form  of  snuff.  Hemp  is  smoked 
in  a  hubble-bubble  pipe  of  a  form  found  throughout  Eastem  Africa,  which 


is  usually  made  out  of  a  gourd.  Only  men  and  unmarried  women  smoke 
hemp,  as  it  is  thought  to  lie  injurious  to  women  who  are  to  bear  children. 
The  Kavirondo  cultivate  the  sesamum  and  make  oil  from  its  seeds,  which 
they  bum  in  litUe  clay  tamps  strongly  resembling  in  form  those  of  Egypt 
and  Rome." 

If  a  chief  has  many  cattle  they  usually  sleep  at  night  in  a  small 
kraal  within  the  enclosure  of  his  village,  and  close  to  his  own  hut. 
Favourite  or  valuable  cows  may,  howe\er,  share  a  hut  with  their  owner, 
and  a  certain  number  of  goats  in\'ariably  do  so.  In  Northern  Kavirondo 
circular  sheep-folds  with  thatched  roofs  are  always  made  to  contain  sheep 
in  close  proximity  to  the  chiefs  hut.  Cattle  are  killed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  ox  is  secured  by  a  roje  being  tied  round  its  neck;  it  is 
then   deitly  felled    by  a    blow  from   a   club  on  the  back  of  its  skull,  after 

•  The  possession  of  tlieae  lamps  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo. 
The  ]ani|>3  may  be,  like  the  blue  beads,  a  relic  of  an  ancient  commerce  with  Eg}'pt 
by  way  of  Sonialiland. 
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which  its  throat  is  cut.  Goats  and  sheep  are  killed  by  suffocation.  The 
snout  is  seized  and  firmly  held  until  the  creature  expires  from  want  of 
breath.  The  Kavirondo  are  inordinately  fond  of  their  cattle,  and  a  chief 
will  frequently  bemoan  the  loss  of  one  of  his  cows  with  more  genuine 
and  heartfelt  grief  than  he  would  display  if  he  lost  a  wife  or  a  child. 
Some  of  these  people  depart  from  ordinary  negro  custom  in  being  slightly 
inclined  to  tame  and  domesticate  birds  and  beasts.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  quails  are  kept  in  cages  to  decoy  other  quails  into  the 
snares.  These  little  birds  are  carefully  fed,  and  will  sometimes  live  for 
several  years  in  captivity.  Craumed  cranes  often  haunt  the  precincts  of 
Kavirondo  villages,  and  are  protected,  if  not  tame.  One  chief  kept  a 
couple  of  hen  ostriches  in  his  village.  Apic^dtnre  is  carried  on  by  most 
of  the  Kavirondo,  who  take  great  trouble  about  housing  their  bees.  In 
districts  where  trees  are  scarce  the  hives  (which  are  cylinders  of  wood  or 
bark)  are  placed  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts.  The  flavour  of  the  honey  is 
often  si)oilt  through  a  custom  of  boiling  it,  which  is  done  (amongst  other 
reasons)  to  extract  the  wax  mixed  up  in  the  honey. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  British  power  the  various  clans  and  tribes 
into  which  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  are  divided  were  constantly  at  war  one 
with  the  other.  The  Kavirondo  also  had  to  withstand  attacks  from  the 
Masai,  Nandi,  and  Lango  people,  so  that,  although  compared  to  other 
peoples  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  Protectorate  they  may  be  termed 
a  peaceful  race  of  genial  savages^  they  were  still  inured  to  warfare,  and 
could  often  turn  out  sturdy  warriors.  Their  tueapons  are  spears  with 
rather  long,  flat  blades  without  blood-courses,  and  also  spears  with  a  shorty 
leaf-shaped  blade,  bows  and  arrows,  and  wooden  clubs.  Their  broad- 
bladed  swords  (tapering  towards  the  hilt)  were  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Masai.  The  people  speaking  Kavirondo  dialects  on  the  islands 
opposite  the  Nyala  coast  use  slim/s,  from  which  they  hurl  stones  with 
great  force.  These  slings  are  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  the  Bavuvia. 
They  did  not  usually  poison  their  arrows,  except  in  the  chase,  to  kill  the 
larger  beasts.  Shields  are  a  long  oval  (vide  Fig.  399)  made  of  stiff, 
thick  leather,  with  a  boss  in  front  which  is  part  of  the  handle  behind. 
The  rim  of  the  shield  is  turned  back,  and  the  shield  is  slightly  convex 
in  shape.  P^'ormerly  the  hide  used  was  that  of  the  buffalo,  which  animal 
is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  extinct  in  the  Kavirondo  country.  The 
shields  are  now  made  from  ox  hide  or  from  the  skin  of  the  (h^cteropus 
(ant  bear). 

Of  course  many  of  the  Kavirondo  now  possess  guns,  and  the  introduction 
of  this  weapon  has  largely  modified  their  warfare.  I  should  think  it 
unlikely  in  the  past  that  the  Kavirondo  ever  undertook  offensive  operations 
against  tribes  on  their   borders.     They  were  content  to   live    and  let  live, 
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and  their  warfere  was 
almost  entirely  defensive 
and  inter-tribal,  this  last 
taking  the  form  of  a 
Coreican  vendetta.  If  one 
man  mmdered  another, 
he  took  care  to  flee  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the 
country  of  another  clan, 
since  he  would  have  been 
promptly  waylaid  and 
despatched  by  the  rela- 
tions of  his  victim  if 
he  remained  in  hia  own 
district.  If  this  had  been 
done,  the  incident  was 
regarded  as  closed  ;  but, 
supposing  the  murderer 
to  have  run  away  and 
to  have  remained  out  of 
reach,  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  dead  man 
took  no  further  steps  to 
avenge  him — rather,  in 
fact,  allowed  the  matter 
to  fall  into  oblivion. 
They  waited  for  the  sons 
of  the  fugitive  (assuming 
the  murderer  to  have  run 
away  before  his  boys  had 
attained  man  hood)  to  grow 
up.  When  the  eldest  of 
these  reached  the  age  of 
puberty  he  would  be 
waylaid,  and  either  speared 
or   beaten   to  death  with      '  ion   waiihiohs  and  shikhis  KaviKONDo  ' 

clubs.       Should      the 

murderer,  however,  leave  grown-up  sons,  there  might  stiil  be  a  little  delay 
in  striking  the  return  blow;  but  eventually  one  of  these  would  be 
selected  for  killing  as  a  close  to  the  vendetta. 

When  a  man  luie  killed  an  enemy  in  warfare  he  shaves  his  head  on  hia 
return  home,  and  his  friends  rub  "  medicine  "  (generally  the  dung  of  goate) 
VOL.  ir.  18 
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over  his  body  to  prevent  tlie  spirit  of  the  deceased  from  worrying  the  man 
by  whom  he  has  been  slain.  When  2)eople  are  killed  in  warfare,  the 
victorious  side  endeavours  to  secure  the  bodies.  The  young  warriors  of 
the  tribe  who  are  just  beginning  to  bear  arms  are  encouraged  to  stab 
the  bodies  repeatedly  with  their  spears  so  that  they  may  become  hardened 
to  the  sight  of  death  and  blood. 

The  rivers  of  the  Kavi rondo  count rv  are  not  usually  verv  navicrable. 
Where  there  are  no  bridges  ferrying  is  done  in  large  dug-oxvt  canoes^  which 
are  obtained  from  the  forests  on  the  Nandi  Escarpment.  These  dug-out 
canoes  are  usually  punted  across  or  along  a  stream  by  poles.  The  canoes 
used  on  the  lake  by  the  Nyara  folk,  who  are  the  westernmost  branch  of  the 
Kavirondo,  resemble  those  of  Uganda,  but  are  less  cleverly  made.  The 
Kavirondo  peoi^le  do  not  shine  as  navigators.  En  revanche^  they  are  better 
hrid(jer-builder8  perhaps  than  the  other  races  of  the  Protectorate.  Their 
country,  unlike  Uganda,  contains  broad  and  turbulent  streams,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  very  considerable  rivers.  These  rivers  are  bridged  in 
two  different  ways.  There  is  a  suspension  bridge  cleverly  slung  from 
a  big  tree  on  one  bank  to  an  equally  big  tree  opposite.  On  either  side 
a  ladder  leads  from  the  ground  to  the  forking  of  tlie  tree-trunk,  from 
which  the  suspended  bridge  liangs.  These  bridges  are  really  comjjosed 
of  huge  ropes  of  twisted  creepers,  from  which  depends  perpendicularly 
a  network  of  bast  on  either  side,  and  a  footway  of  basket  work,  over  which 
often  thin  planks  and  slabs  of  wood  are  placed.  These  suspension  bridges 
require  constant  care,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fibre  of  the 
creeper-ropes  rots.  They  are,  therefore,  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The 
other  kind  of  bridge  is  made  by  driving  two  rows  of  stout  piles  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  from  bank  to  bank,  with  two  or  three  or  more  in- 
tervals. The  sj)ace  between  the  piles  is  filled  up  with  reedwork,  grass, 
stones,  sticks,  and  mud  until  a  rough  kind  of  dyke,  or  barrier,  crosses  the 
stream,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  intervals  to  allow  of  the  water  passing* 
The  upper  surface  of  this  dyke  is  made  ^mssable  by  logs  being  thrown 
down  on  top  of  the  rubbish.  Logs  also  bridge  the  intervals,  and  in  these 
intervals  fish-baskets  are  placed.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  sometimes  which  is 
the  main  object  in  constructing  these  bridges — the  maintenance  of  a  fish 
weir  or  the  securing  of  safe  transit  across  a  crocodile-haunted  stream.  Some- 
times these  bridges  are  a  zigzag  series  of  stone  dykes  made  of  rough 
masonry  similar  to  the  stone  fish  weirs. 

Before  the  institution  of  a  European  Administration,  the  roads  in 
Kavirondo  were  nothing  but  the  narrow  African  path  running  from  village 
to  village.  However  careful  people  may  have  been  to  bridge  the  streams, 
or  to  establish  canoe  ferries,  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  construct 
causeways  over   marshes,  or   to  clear  their  paths   of  exuberant  vegetation* 
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Their  paths  were  simply  made  by  people  walking  single-file  from  one  point 
to  another. 

Their  inditstries  are  simple.  Salt  is  made  by  burning  reeds  and  water- 
plants,  and  passing  water  through  the  ashes.  The  water  is  then  boiled  and 
strained,  and  a  rough  grey  salt  is  the  result.  Iron  cn^e  is  smelted  in  the  hills, 
and  the  Samia  Hills  on  the  borderland  between  Kavirondo  and  Busoga  yield 
iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  The  Kavirondo  blacksmiths  use  a  bellows 
which  is  made  out  of  a  whole  log  of  wood  converging  to  a  point.  This 
point  is  inserted  into  a  clay  funnel.  The  log  is  really  the  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  small  tree  cut  above  and  below  its  bifurcation.  The  two  biggest 
branches  are  retained,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  wood  has  been  hollowed 
out  it  gives  a  central  pipe  with  two  branches.  At  the  end  of  the 
openings  of  the  branches  a  goat  skin  is  loosely  fastened.  This  skin  is 
puckered  up  into  a  point  in  the  middle,  to  which  is  fastened  the  end  of 
a  long,  light  stick.  Each  of  these  sticks  being  worked  with  a  piston 
action,  the  air  is  sent  through  the  central  tube  and  the  clay  nozzle 
into  the  glowing  charcoal.  The  chief  things  made  out  of  the  smelted 
iron  are  spear-blades,  hoes,  axes,  adzes,  arrow-heads,  finger-rings,  knives, 
and  bells. 

Pottery  is  made  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill  from  black  and  red 
clay,  but  not  much  sense  of  beauty  is  displayed  in  the  shapes,  which 
are  commonplace  and  ymrely  utilitarian.  Basketioork  is  amongst  their 
industries.  It  is  plaited  grass  as  a  rule.  I  have  not  noticed  any  mats 
in  their  possession,  the  people  preferring  to  %ise  skins.  They  will  some- 
times wear  a  huge  ox  hide  which  is  still  very  stiff,  and  has  none  of 
the  suppleness  of  the  beautifully  dressed  skins  of  Uganda.  The  only 
manufecture  of  this  kind  which  is  in  some  ways  2)eculiar  to  the  whole 
of  the  Kavirondo  people  from  P^gon  on  the  north  to  the  Shashi  country 
on  the  south  is  a  goat  or  sheep  skin  that  has  been  made  perfectly 
supple  on  the  under  side  by  rubbing  w^th  fat  and  sand,  while  the  hair 
aspect  has  been  boldly  decorated  with  poker  patterns  done  with  a  red-hot 
iron  or  glowing  stick.  Sometimes  these  jmtterns  are  cut  with  a  knife. 
In  any  case  the  eft'ect  is  striking  and  sometimes  artistic,  as  the  unbumt 
hair  stands  up  in  bold  relief  against  the  pattern  of  smooth  skin. 

The  Bantu  Kavirondo  are  divided  at  the  present  day  into  a  number 
of  very  distinct  tribes,  and  these  again  are  minutely  sub-divided  into 
clans.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  isolated  Masaba  people  on  the 
western  flanks  of  Elgon  (whose  language,  though  akin  to  the  Kavirondo 
dialects,  possesses  remarkable  and  peculiar  features  of  its  ownj,  the  principal 
tribal  divisions  of  the  Kavirondo  into  clans  or  families  are  the  following: 
On  the  south-west  there  are  the  Banyala,  who  occupy  the  country 
between  the  Samia   Hills  and   the  River  Sio   to  the   coast   at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Nzoia  River.  Then  there  are  the  Awa-ivanga*  who  dwell  between 
the  Yala  Kiver  on  the  south  and  the  Upper  Sio  on  the  north,  inhabiting 
mainly  the  central  valley  of  the  Nzoia.  The  eastern  branches  of  this 
last-named  tribe  call  themselves  Kakuviega,  Aba-kumega,  North-east  of 
the  Awa-wanga  is  the  large  tribe  of  the  Aba-kabarasi  (known  to  the 
Masai  and  to  many  Europeans  as  the  Ketosh).  The  Kabarasi  people 
extend  their  range  to  the  soutliem  flanks  of  Mount  Elgon.  South  of  the 
Yala  Kiver  there  is  a  break  in  the  distribution  of  the  Kavirondo,  caused 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  Nilotic  tribe  of  the  Ja-luo.  Bantu-speaking 
Kavirondo  begin  to  reapi)ear  in  the  Nyando  Valley,  near  the  head  of 
Kavirondo  Bav,  and  stretch  southwards  for  a  considerable  distance  towards 
the  forest-clad  heights  west  of  the  Lumbwa  country  and  north  of  the 
Mori  Kiver.  In  this  southern  extension  they  are  known  amongst 
themselves  as  the  Aba-kisii,  and  near  the  Victoria  Nvanza  as  the  Avxc- 
kisingiri.  The  Masai,  however,  call  them  Kusova,  Finally,  the  eastern 
coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  from  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
into  Kavirondo  Bay  up  to  the  (ierman  frontier,  are  occupied  by  the 
Awa-ivare,  who  include  the  Aioa-ainga  of  Rusinga  Island. 

It  would  seem  to  me  as  though  the  daiia  among  the  Kavirondo 
Bantu  ix)ssess  totems  or  sacred  animals  or  plants,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  Observers  like  Mr.  Foaker 
and  Mr.  Hobley  (to  both  of  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  information) 
consider  that  the  clans  among  these  i^eople  are  probably  the  descendants 
of  notable  chiefs.  In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  related  how  a  wealthy 
and  virile  chief  like  Luba  amongst  the  Basoga  could  in  some  forty  years 
present  his  country  with  1,000  stalwart  descendants,  who  already,  no 
doubt,  class  themselves  apart  as  a  separate  clan.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  how  similar  clans  could  arise  in  Kavirondo. 

Among  the  Kavirondo  yeomen  are  vn  excess  of  meii,  and  the  people 
are  naturally  inclined  towards  polygamy.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  woman  goes  to  her  death  unmarried;  for  if  no  suitor  asks  for  her  in 
the  ordinary  way,  she  will  single  out  a  man  and  offer  herself  to  him 
at  a  "reduced  price."  The  man  would  bo  hardly  likely  to  refuse, 
since  a  woman  in  that  country  is  a  first-class  agricultural  labourer.  The 
Kavirondo  practise  exogamy — that  is  to  say,  they  endeavour  not  to 
marry  within  their  clan,  but  outside  it.  By  those  who  know  them,  the 
Kavirondo  are  stated  to  be  much  moi^e  moral  than  the  other  Negro 
tribes  of  the  Protectorate,  or  were  so  in  the  past  before  they  became 
corrupted  by  Swahili  porters  from  the  coast,  Indians,  and  white  men. 
Until  quite   recently  adultery  on    the    part   of   a  wife  was   punished  with 

♦  Hobley  includes  under  the  tribal  name  "Awa-rimi"  the  Awa-wanga  and 
Kabarasi  people. 
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death,  and  death  equally  was  meted  out  to  young  men  and  girls  who 
were  found  guilty  of  fornication.  It  was  thought  a  shameful  thing  if  a 
girl  was  not  found  to  be  a  virgin  on  her  wedding  day. 

Girls  are  often  betrothed  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  the 
intending  husband  makes  repeated  small  presents  to  his  future  father-in- 
law.  As  soon  as  the  girl  reaches  womanhood  she  is  handed  over  to  her 
husband.  When  this  is  done,  or  before  it  is  done,  the  husband  pays 
over  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money.  He  then  appears  with  his 
relations  to  claim  his  bride,  and  if  there  is  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
an  avaricious  father-in-law,  the  young  woman  accompanies  him  to  the 
house  of  one  of  her  parents  or  one  of  his.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  girls  and  women,  he  consummates  the  marriage.  If  the 
girl  shows  herself  to  have  been  a  virgin,  he  then  takes  her  to  his  own 
home;  but  if  otherwise,  she  is  returned  to  her  parents  with  great 
contumely,  and  these  last  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  bridegroom  not  only 
all  the  cattle,  goats,  hoes,  etc.,  which  he  has  paid  by  instalments,  but  to 
pay  him  in  addition  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  of  his  purchase- 
money,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  disgrace  brought  on  them  by  the 
misconduct  of  their  daughter. 

There  is  a  custom  amongst  the  Kavirondo  which  would  be  very 
distasteful  to  those  in  England  who  oppose  marriage  ivith  a  dececised 
wife's  sister.  In  this  African  Eden  a  man  has  the  prescriptive  right  to  be 
offered  the  refusal  one  after  the  other  of  the  younger  sisters  of  his  wife 
or  wives  as  they  come  to  marriageable  age ;  and  these  girls  cannot  be 
handed  over  to  other  applicants  until  their  brother-in-law  has  declined 
them.  If  a  woman  dies  without  having  borne  children,  the  amount  of  her 
purchase  is  supposed  to  be  returned  by  the  father  to  the  widower  unless 
he  consents  to  replace  her  by  another  daughter.  If  a  woman  is  ill-treated 
by  her  husband,  she  can  return  to  her  father,  who  then  repays  a  portion 
of  her  marriage  gift.  If  the  woman  is  to  blame,  she  is  usually  replaced  by 
one  of  her  sisters.  The  frice  to  be  paid  for  a  %oife  is  generally  considered 
to  be  as  follows  :  Forty  hoes,  twenty  goats,  and  one  cow,  a  present  usually 
given  in  instalments.  More  cows  are  paid  if  the  girl  is  the  daughter  of 
an  important  chief.  If  the  bridegroom  has  not  been  previously  married, 
the  girl  is  led  to  the  house  of  the  unmarried  men  of  the  village,  and  is 
there  handed  over  to  her  husband.  If  the  man  is  already  married,  the 
new  wife  is  given  in  charge  of  the  preceding  wife  or  wives.  If  the  father 
shows  any  reluctance  to  hand  over  the  betrothed  girl,  the  suitor  sends  a 
band  of  young  men  who  capture  her  and  bring  her  to  his  village.  If  this 
act  is  attempted  during  the  daytime,  the  young  men  of  the  girl's  village 
and  her  brothers  turn  out  to  fight  the  suitor's  jmrty  with  sticks.  The 
girl  screams   a  great  deal    and   makes    many   loud    protests,    but  usually 
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allows  herself  to  be  captured.  This  act  of  violence  is  only  resorted  to  if 
the  girl's  father  is  avaricious.  If  a  girl  is  not  asked  in  marriage,  she  will 
often  go  off  and  ofifer  herself  to  a  man  of  another  village;  and  if  he 
accepts  her,  her  mother  arrives  after  a  few  days  and  negotiates  for  the 
payment  of  a  marriage  gift.  In  the  Kavirondo  country  women  are 
probably  in  excess  of  men.  Mr.  Hobley  states  that  in  some  of  the 
Kavirondo  tribes,  though  the  cattle  of  the  marriage  gift  became  the 
property  of  the  wife's  father,  all  the  cows  to  which  they  give  birth  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  his  son-in-law,  and  must  be  handed  over  to  him,  or 
to  his  heirs  after  his  death. 

The  women  are  prolific,  and  the  birth  of  twins  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  This  is  considered  an  extremely  lucky  event,  and  is 
celebrated  by  an  obscene  dance,  which,  however,  is  only  lewd  in  its 
stereotyped  gestures,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  result  in  actual 
immorality.  The  mother  of  twins  must  remain  seven  days  in  her  house 
before  crossing  the  threshold.  After  the  birth  of  a  child  a  goat  is  killed, 
and  the  mother  eats  some  of  the  meat.  Very  little  other  ceremony  takes 
place,  and  if  a  single  child  is  bom  the  mother  goes  out  again  to  her  work 
in  the  plantations  three  or  four  days  after  the  event.  There  is  much 
viortaliiy  amongst  the  children^  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  woman 
loses  all  her  offspring  one  after  the  other.  When  this  has  been  the  case 
the  next  child  that  is  bom  of  her  is  taken  out  at  dawn  and  placed  on 
the  road,  to  be  left  there  until  a  neighbour  should  pick  it  up  and  bring 
it  back.  This  office  is  usually  i)erformed  by  some  friendly  woman  who  has 
a  hint  to  walk  in  that  direction.  This  woman  must  receive  the  present 
of  a  goat  before  she  surrenders  the  child,  of  which  she  is  henceforth 
considered  to  be  the  foster-mother.  Names  may  be  employed  indifferently 
for  a  male  or  female  child,  a  girl  often  taking  her  father's  name. 

The  Kavirondo  profess  to  be  able  to  tell  the  sex  of  an  unborn  child 
if  the  mother  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  If  the  child  is  going  to  be 
a  girl,  the  mother  remains  fat ;  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  boy,  she  gets  thin. 
If  the  mother  has  borne  children  before,  her  last  child  is  watched  whilst 
the  mother  is  pregnant,  and  if  this  cliild  be  a  boy  and  waxes  thin,  then 
the  coming  child  will  be  a  girl,  or  vice  veiled.  But  if  the  coming  child 
is  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  one  which  has  preceded  it,  the  preceding 
child  remains  fat. 

As  regards  the  disposal  of  the  body  after  death,  it  may  be  stated  that 
all  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  bury  their  dead,  and  do  not  expose  them  in  the 
bush  to  be  devoured  by  hyaenas  and  vultures.  A  chief  or  a  j)erson  of 
importance  is  huHed  in  the  floor  of  his  own  hut  in  a  sitting  position,  but 
only  at  such  a  depth  that  the  head  may  easily  protrude  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.     The  earth  is  filled  in  up  to  the  neck  of  the  corpse  and 
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beaten  down.  The  exposed  head  is  then  covered  with  a  large  earthenware 
pot,  and  a  watch  is  kept  over  the  head  by  the  elder  relations,  who  from  time 
to  time  remove  the  ix)t  and  ascertain  whether  the  flesh  has  disappeared. 
When  the  skull  has  been  completely  cleaned  by  ants  (who  are  useful 
scavengers  in  this  respect),  it  is  carefully  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  and  is  buried  close  to  the  hut.  I^ater  on  the  bones  of  the  body 
are  all  dug  up  (having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  of  flesh  by  insects),  and 
are  reburied  with  great  ceremony  at  one  or  other  of  the  sacred  burial 
places  (usually  groves  on  the  tops  of  hills  where  a  few  fine  trees  remain 
as  vestiges  of  a  once  universal  forest).  The  body  of  a  chief  is  wrapped  in 
the  hide  of  an  ox  which  has  been  killed  for  his  funeral  feast.  When  an 
ordinary  man  dies,  his  sons  and  brothers  or  his  wives  dig  the  grave  in  the 
middle  of  his  hut,  and  the  coq^se  is  biu-ied  lying  on  its  right  side  with 
the  legs  doubled  up.  The  hut  is  not  used  afterwards.  Women  are  buried 
in  the  same  way.  A  child  is  buried  near  the  door  of  its  mother's  hut. 
After  the  death  of  a  married  woman  her  relations  attend  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  expect  when  they  arrive  a  small  present  from  the  widower. 
The  main  object  of  their  visit  is  to  wail  for  the  deceased.  This  is  done 
after  the  death  of  any  one  excepting  a  young  child  for  two  days  imme- 
diately following  the  decease.  Then,  again,  the  women  wail  every  evening 
after  the  first  two  days  for  three  days  more,  and  this  cry  of  sorrow  (which 
is  a  doleful  howl)  continues  at  intervals  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  If  a 
chief  of  importance  dies,  his  death  will  be  mourned  by  wailing  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening  for  a  whole  year.  A  sign  of  mouniing  on 
the  part  of  these  people  is  a  cord  of  banana  fibre  worn  round  the  neck 
and  waist. 

Before  a  chief  dies  he  chooses  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed  him,  in  some 
cases  giving  the  son  (or,  if  he  be  a  child,  his  mother)  a  brass  bracelet  as 
a  sign  of  his  succession  to  the  chieftainship.  When  an  ordinary  man 
dies,  his  property  is  equally  divided  amongst  his  children.  The  mother 
of  a  grown-up  son  goes  to  live  with  her  son  when  she  becomes  a  widow ; 
but  if  one  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  has  only  small  children,  she  is 
taken  to  wife  by  her  eldest  stepson,  who  also  adopts  the  children.  An 
elderly  widow  who  has  no  grown-up  son  goes  to  live  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  A  man,  however,  is  foi'bidden 
to  take  to  wife  his  mother's  sister,  his  aunt^  whom,  however,  he  will 
endeavour  to  support.  This  aunt  will,  if  possible,  live  with  the  young 
man's  mother,  and  be  treated  by  him  as  analogous  to  his  mother. 

Foaker  considers  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  to  be  distinctly  on  the  increase. 
He  points  out  that  this  increase  was  checked  fi*om  time  to  time  by 
famines,  which  were  the  result  of  periodical  droughts  or  raids  into  the 
country  by  the  Nandi  and  other  aggressive  tribes.     With  peace,  and  with 
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a  more  careful  agriculture,  the  country  should  support  a  very  large  popu- 
lation, because  the  heavy  rainfall  on  Elgon  and  on  the  Nandi  Plateau 
should,  by  the  streams  and  rivers  it  feeds  in  Kavirondo,  make  the  irrigation 
of  crops  perfectly  easy  in  those  plains  where  the  rainy  season  is  sometimes 
uncertain.  The  fecundity  and  morality  of  the  people  are  additional 
reasons  why  the  race  should  prosper.  Happily  the  nation  remains  up  to 
the  present  free  from  that  scourge,  syphilis,  which  has  so  checked  the 
jwpulation  of  Uganda.  The  Kavirondo  who  live  in  the  lower-lying  lands 
suffer  very  frequently  from  a  mild  form  of  iiudarial  fever.  Their  attacks 
of  this  disease  usually  last  for  about  three  days.  Dysentei^y  attacks  them 
when  they  leave  their  own  country,  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  drinking 
water  is  contaminated.  They  are  also  very  subject  to  pneumonia.  Small- 
pox has  ravaged  them  again  and  again,  and  they  are  eager  to  be 
vaccinated.  Vaccination  appears  to  preserve  them  from  this  disease,  or 
to  cause  them  to  take  it  very  mildly.  Although,  as  a  rule,  such  a  fine- 
looking  race,  they  have  not  much  stamina  away  from  their  own  country. 
They  suffer  terribly  from  cold  when  they  are  taken  on  to  the  Nandi 
Plateau  or  the  upi>er  part  of  Mount  Elgon,  and  as  porters,  though  they 
are  very  willing,  they  have  nothing  like  the  strength  or  endurance  of 
Wanyamwezi  or  Baganda. 

As  regards  native  retnediea  fat'  dweasea,  they  have  salves  for  wounds, 
but  profess  to  have  no  medicine  that  will  heal  the  large  malarial  ulcers. 
F'or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy  they  pierce  a  hole  in  the  chest 
until  air  escapes  through  it.  In  a  few  days  they  appear  to  be  quite 
well,  and  simply  dress  the  wound  with  butter.  Seemingly  they  have  no 
professional  medicine  men,  but  are  content  with  women  doctors,  who  are 
called  "  Ba-fumo."  *  Their  therapeittica  are  very  simple.  They  can  make 
salves  for  wounds  out  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  but  apart  from  that 
they  attempt  to  cure  most  illnesses  by  putting  pebbles  in  a  gourd  and 
rattling  them  over  the  head  of  the  sick  person  until  he  is  nearly  deafened. 
If  that  fails  to  cure  him,  they  cut  off  the  head  of  a  fowl  or  of  a  quail, 
and  hang  it  to  a  string  round  his  neck,  to  be  worn  until  the  cure  is 
effected. 

Medicine  amongst  most  Africans  easily  tails  off  into  witchcraft.  This 
is  of  two  kinds  in  Kavirondo:  "obufira"  is  a  kind  of  white  magic,  or  the 

*  This  is  a  very  interesting  point.  The  singular  of  this  word  would  be  "  mufumo.*' 
This  is  a  widespread  word  all  through  East  Africa,  from  Zanzibar  and  the  opposite 
coast-land  down  to  the  Zambezi  and  across  the  southern  half  of  Africa  to  parts  of 
the  Congo  and  Angola.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  spread  Bantu  word  meaning 
**  chief."  Some  have  thought  that  this  word  was  connected  with  a  root  meaning 
"  spear "  in  some  Bantu  languages ;  but  it  would  seem  from  this  survival  in  such  an 
archaic  dialect  as  Kavirondo  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  "medicine 
man,"  just  as  the  big  chiefs  among  the  Masai  are  also  the  great  medicine  men. 
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use  of  hypnotism  and  the  powers  of 
divination  for  innocent  purposes ; 
"obulogo"  is  little  else  than  poisoning 
or  scaring  people  into  fits  by  uncanny 
practices.  Mr.  Hobley  states  that  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo  practise  trial  for  witch- 
craft by  an  ordeol  which  seems  to  be 
similar  to  the  drinking  of  "  mwavi "  in 
South  Central  Africa,  though  the  dose 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  cause  death. 

As  to  ovMne,  they  are  convinced  as 
to  the  prosjjerity  or  bad  luck  of  a 
journey  if  at  their  departure  a  bird 
cries  out  on  their  right  hand  or  on 
their  left.  The  riykt  hand  is  unhicky ; 
the  left  lucky.  If  a  man  leaves  his 
house  in  the  early  morning  to  start 
on  a  journey,  he  says  to  the  first 
l)erson  he  meets,  "Are  you  lucky  or 
unlucky  ? "  and  if  the  jierson  replies 
"  Unlucky,"  the  traveller  should  return 
to  his  dwelling.  From  childhood  a 
person  is  known  as  lucky  or  unlucky. 
This  character  is  ascertained  in  the 
following  manner:  If  a  child  comes  into 
a  house  on  the  early  morning  of  a  day 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  fortunate  day, 
they  say  the  child  is  lucky,  or  vice  versa, 
and  thus  each  individual  in  the  com- 
munity grows  up  with  a  reputation  for  being  lucky  or  unlucky.  If  the 
first  child  of  a  young  married  couple  is  a  girl,  it  is  v&ry  Iv^ky,  so  that 
very  often  a  person  starting  on  a  journey  will  ask  the  first  man  he  meets, 
"  Was  your  first  child  male  or  female  ? "  If  he  replies  "  Male,"  the 
traveller  should  return  to  bis  home,  as  he  has  started  with  a  bad  omen. 
If  a  man  on  starting  for  a  journey  strikes  the  big  toe  of  his  right  foot 
twice  against  a  stone  or  root,  it  is  a  bad  omen.  If  he  strikes  first 
the  right  toe  and  then  the  left,  it  is  all  right.  If  he  strikes  the  big 
toe  of  his  left  foot  twice  running,  the  greatest  good  luck  will  attend  him. 
If,  instead  of  meeting  a  single  individual,  a  whole  crowd  are  encountered, 
no  omen  can  be  obtained.  The  right  side  is  termed  the  male,  and  the 
left  side  the  female.  In  all  these  omens  the  left  side  is  lucky.  They 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  divination  by  examining  the  entrails  of  a  sheep, 
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goat,  or  ox.  The  small  intestine  is  arranged  so  that  it  falls  into  three 
coils,  and  from  the  emptiness  or  fulness  of  the  intestine  in  each  coil 
deductions  favourable  or  unfavourable  are  drawn.  The  chief  of  each  tribe 
decides  by  such  methods  when  the  favourable  season  for  planting  has 
come,  and  no  one  plants  the  fields  until  the  chief  and  the  elders  of  the 
tribe  have  decided  that  the  lucky  period  has  arrived.  They  still  believe 
in  rain-inakera,  who,  in  dry  seasons,  are  consulted.  If  hail  falls,  no  one 
goes  to  cultivate  the  plantations  on  the  day  following  the  storm.  If  a 
house  is  struck  by  lightning^  it  is  abandoned,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
remove  a  single  stick. 

The  northern  Kavirondo  api^ear  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  gods 
more  important  than  the  vague  ancestral  spirits  whom  they  also  propitiate. 
These  two  deities  are  known  as  Aivafwa"*  and  lahiahemi.  Awafwa  is  the 
chief  of  all  the  good  spirits,  and  Ishishemi  is  a  sort  of  deviL  Cattle  and 
goats  are  often  sacrificed  to  Awafwa,  the  ceremony  usually  taking  place 
on  the  grave  of  some  departed  chief  whose  personal  intercession  may 
induce  Awafwa  to  bring  rain  or  drive  away  sickness.  The  Bantu  Kavi- 
rondo plant  atmiea  in  the  ground  near  their  houses,  and  at  intervals  kill 
a  goat  and  jwur  out  lilxUions  of  goat's  blood  over  these  stones  to  the 
memory  of  the  spiHts  of  their  ancestors.  They  also  pay  reverence  to  the 
deceased  by  building  small  huts  in  a  village  and  sticking  the  feathers 
of  fowls  on  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  tiny  hut.  Some  people  also  cut  a 
small  door  at  the  back  of  their  own  dwelling  with  the  idea  that  in  some 
way  it  assists  the  i)assage  in  and  out  of  good  ancestral  spiHts,  So  far  as 
they  reason  about  the  matter  at  all,  they  would  appear  to  disbelieve  in 
the  continued  life  after  death  of  unimportant  persons.  It  is  only  chiefs  or 
head-men  of  importance  whose  s})irits  continue  to  exist  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  and  who  in  some  way  become  i^art  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

Amongst  curious  customs  may  be  mentioned  the  impoiiance  which  is 
attached  to  the  closing  or  leaving  open  of  a  dooi\  It  is  considered  a 
very  bad  omen  if  a  person  shuts  the  door  of  a  house  after  him,  leaving 
at  the  time  any  one  behind  inside  the  hut.  In  such  a  case  a  goat  must 
be  sacrificed  and  eaten  by  the  [)arties  concerned  to  avert  ill  fate.  If  a 
man  quarrels  with  his  wife  and  she  goes  out  of  the  hut,  and  the  husband 
then  shuts  the  door  behind  her,  this  is  equivalent  to  divorce,  and  the 
woman  returns  to  her  own  i)eople  at  once. 

In  making  peace  after  warfare  or  after  personal  quarrels,  a  goat  or 
sheep  is  used  as  a  sacrifice  when  it  is  people  of  the  same  tribe  who  have 
fallen  out.  The  liver  of  the  sacrificed  animal  is  cooked  and  is  divided 
between  both  sides,  whose  rei)resentAtives  eat  the  portion  allotted  to  them. 

*  "Awafwa"  may  simply  mean  "the  dead,"  "those  who  are  dead,"  and  be  the 
summing  up  of  all  the  ancestral  spirits  into  one  kindly,  tribal  god. 
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If  the  fight  has  beeu  with  another  tribe,  or  between  strangers,  the  van- 
quished party  obtains  a  dog  and  cuts  it  in  half.  The  delegates  from 
«ach  side  hold  respectively  the  front  and  hind  legs  of  the  divided  dog, 
swearing  peace  and  friendship  over  the  half  they  bold.  Some  of  the 
Kavirondo  people  place  a  dead  crow  on  the  ground  between  the  negotiating 
parties  whilst  [jeace  ceremonies  are  going  on. 

They  have  but  few  myths  or  traditiona,  or  rather  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  none  of  these  have  yet  been  ascertained  ;  but  Mr.  Hobley 
informs  me  that  their  folk-lore,  e,«pecially  about  beasts,  is  fully  as  elaborate 
as  among  other  Bantu  peoples  of  Uganda.  In  these  stories  the  (h-ycieropue, 
or  ant  hear,  frequently  figures. 


ITieir  music  is  plaintive,  and  sometimes  pretty.  They  have  no  other  instru- 
ments but  drums  and  a  large  lyre,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  (Fig.  401). 

As  regards  dances,  these  are  frequently  held,  and  appear  to  be 
divisible  into  four  or  five  kinds.  There  is  the  dance  given  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  twins  in  a  village.  This  is  said  to  be  of  an  obscene  nature, 
though,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  obscenity  appears  to  lie  in  the 
stereotyped  gestures,  and  not  in  the  thoughts  or  intentions  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  dancing.  It  is  danced  by  both  men  and  women.  Secondly, 
there  i^  a  death  dance,  which  is  also  joined  in  by  both  seses.  If  the 
dead  person  is  a  man,  every  village  which  is  represented  at  the  dance 
sends  a  bullock  for  the  funeral  feast.     Mr.  Hobley  states  that  a  third  kind 
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of  dance  is  given  after  Bome  kind  of  sexual  initiation  ceremony,  at  which 
men  and  women  dance  together.*  Each  dancer  has  a  stick  from  which 
the  bark  has  been  removed  in  alternate  rings.  The  people  dance  in  a 
circle,  shake  their  shoulders,  and  slowly  revolve  with  abrupt  movements 
and  much  stamping.  After  a  wedding  there  is  a  dance  in  which  women 
alone  perform.  Finally,  it  is  said  that  a  dance  takes  place  in  seasons  of 
drought  to  propitiate  the  good  spirit  and  bring  down  rain. 

In    language    the   Kavirondo   are    closely   allied    to    the    ugly    Masaha 


people  of  West  Elgon,  but  in  physique  they  are  almost  typicaUy  Bantu — 
BO  far  as  any  Bantu  type  of  Negro  can  be  defined.  They  almost  certainly 
entered  their  present  habitat  a  long  while  ago  from  the  north  or  north- 
west. They  did  not,  as  Mr.  Hobley  thinks,  advance  to  their  present  sites 
from  the  south  end  of  I^ke  A'ictoria,  and  the  supposition  on  which  this 
theory  is  based — namely,  special  relationship  between  the  Kavirondo  and 
Kinyamwezi  dialects^is  an  incorrect  one.  All  the  Kavirondo  dialects  are 
much  more  closely  related   to   Luganda  and   Urunyoro  than   they  are  to 

*  Mr.  Uoblcy  says  "  circumcision,"  but  as  the  Kavirondo  do  not  circumcise  he 
IMssibly  meaua  some  ceremony  connected  with  the  arrival  at  puberty  of  boys  or 
girls. 
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Kinyamwezi.  They  offer  a  greater  resemblance,  though  not  a  very  marked 
one,  to  the  speech  of  the  Kikuyu  i>eople  who  dweli  to  the  east  of  the 
Rift  \'altey.  But  the  Kikuyu  dialect  is  far  less  archaic.  In  physique  the 
Bantu  Ka^irondo  offer  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Karamojo  people 
who  live  far  to  the  north  of  Mount  Elgon.  Though  the  Karamojo  speak 
at  the  present  day  a  language  which  belongs  to  the  Masai  group, 
Dr.  Shmbsall  considers  that  as  far  as  their  bodily  characteristics  are 
concerned    they   are   practically    Bantu    Xegroes,      The   Kavirondo   people 


represent  the  easternmost  wing  of  the  original  Bantu  invaders  of  the 
countries  between  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanzas  and  Mount  Elgon. 
It  is  an  open  question  at  the  present  time  whether  they  preceded  the 
Nilotic  Negroes  (Acholi,  Lango,  etc.),  or  whether,  after  the  coasts  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  had  been  occupied  by  Bantu-speaking  people,  of  which  the 
Kavirondo  were  the  northern  section,  there  followed  a  rush  southwards  of 
the  Nilotic  tribes,  an  impetus  which  planted  the  Ja-luo  to  the  south  of 
Kavirondo,  and  caused  the  Elgumi  (who  speak  a  language  like  Sfik  and 
Masai)  to  establish  themselves  between  the  Masaba  of  Mount  Elgon  and 
the  Kavirondo  of  the  Nzoia  Valley. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
NILOTIC  NEGROES 

THE  author  of  this  book  attempts  his  definitions  of  the  different  Negro 
types  with  considerable  hesitancy.  There  rises  up  ]>efore  him  the 
overpowering  conviction  that,  although  there  may  be  four  or  five  well- 
marked  varieties  of  the  typical  Negro,  specimens  of  all  or  most  of  these 
varieties  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  negro  tribe.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  point  to  any  one  group  of  negroes  which  sliare  without  deviation 
the  same  type  of  language,  beliefs,  manners,  and  customs,  and,  equally 
present  to  the  observer,  identical  physical  characterisation.  He  has  written 
thus  deprecatingly  when  discussing  the  Bantu  tyi>e,  for  amongst  the 
Bantu  Negroes  there  are  i>eople  short  and  simian,  like  the  ugly  Congo 
Dwarfs,  and  others  tall  and  handsome,  like  the  better  tyi)e  of  Zulu, 
Manyema,  or  Kavirondo.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Negro  race  in  Africa  may 
be  divided  into  three  main  groups:  (1)  the  Negro  in  general — the  big 
black  man  ranging  from  Abyssinia  to  Senegal  and  from  Lake  Chad  to 
Cape  Colony ;  (2)  the  Congo  Pygmy  ;  and  (3)  the  Hottentot-Bushman.  In 
this  chapter  the  present  writer  is  again  brought  to  consider  the  difficulty 
of  connecting  homogeneous  physical  traits  with  any  one  of  those  great  and 
small  divisions  of  the  Negro  peoples  which  depend  mainly  on  groupings 
of  language  or  adventitious  political  circumstances.  The  Negroes  of  the 
Nile  basin,  from  the  Victoria  Nile  and  Albert  Nyanza  on  the  south  to 
the  verge  of  the  Nubians,  Arabs,  Abyssinian s,  and  Galas  on  the  north, 
share  a  few  peculiarities  in  common,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  conveniently 
classed  together  for  the  present  purpose  of  discussing  their  physical 
features,  manners,  and  customs. 

The  bodily  type  of  the  true  Nile  Negro  extends  from  the  western 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia  through  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  region  to  Bomu,  ^lerhaps 
even  to  the  Central  Niger,*  and  from  about  200  miles  south  of  Khartum 
to  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  This  tyi)e  may  be 
roughly  described  as  follows :  A  head  inclining  to  be  broad  rather  than 
long,  with  a  slight  protruding    muzzle   and   retreating   chin;    cheek-bones 

♦  It  is  also  very  similar  to  the  Hausa  and  Songhai  type  in  West  Central  Africa. 
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which,  besides  exhibiting  great  breadth, 
are  particularly  prominent  just  below 
the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  The  nose 
is  very  flat  at  its  base  between  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  whole  inner  jmrt  of 
the  face  between  the  eyebrows,  cheek- 
bones, and  upper  lip  has  a  flattened 
look,  as  though  it  had  been  "  sat  on " 
when  in  a  plastic  condition.  This 
appearance  is  specially  characteristic  of 
the  women,  who  are  usually  hideously 
ugly.  The  men  are  invariably  better- 
looking  than  the  women,  and  where 
there  is  a  dash  of  Kami  tic  or  Arab 
blood  in  their  veins,  ancient  or  rec-enl, 
they  develop  a  jirominent  bridge  to  the 
nose  and  a  better-sha[>ed  chin,  which 
relieves  the  face  of  its  flatness.  The  [ 
forehead  bulges  somewhat,  and  keeps 
well  in  front  of  the  brow  ridges,  whicl) 
are  unusually  prominent.  There  is  a 
distinct  inclination  to  be  tall  and  long- 
limbed.  The  leg  below  the  knee  is  ex- 
ceptionally long,  straight,  and  sUm,  with 
very  little  development  of  calf.  On 
account  of  their  long,  thin  legs,  both 
Heuglin  and  Schweinfurth  com(»ared  them 
to  "human  storks,"  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  tendency  to  bandy  legs,  though 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  inner 
side  of  each  knee  in  close  contact  (when 
a  man  is  standing  upright)  with  a  wide 
space  between  the  legs  just  above  tlie 
ankle  (vide  back  view  in  Fig.  406).  Tliere 
is  a  tendency  in  the  gluteal  muscles 
to  overlap  the  nates  excessively,  which 
gives  the  figure  sometimes  a  slight 
appearance  of  the  Hottentot  posterior. 
This,  however,  is  a  feature  more  met 
with  in  the  women  than  in  the  men. 

As  a  general    rule   it   may   be   said 
that    the    Nile    tribes    who    have    not 
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mingled  much  with  the  Bantu  on  the  south  or  the  Hamites  on  the  north 
have  ugly  features  as  compared  with  such  statuesque  negroes  as  the  better 
clasa  of  Kavirondo,  Zulu,  or  kindred  Bantu  races.  Though  the  figure, 
however,  may  be  ugly  from  a  sculptor's  point  of  view  (it  being  sometimes 
long  and  lackadaisical,  at  others  square-shouldered  and  thin-legged),  the 
men   are   jKiwerfuUy    built,   and    belong   to    a   virile   race.     Where,   as  in 


the  south  of  their  domain,  they  have  mingled  with  the  Bantu,  the  Masai, 
or  Hamite,  they  become  (in  the  male  sex)  a  handsome  people  corporeally, 
the  good  looks  even  extending  sometimes  to  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 
The  colour  of  the  skin  is  generally  very  dark :  perhaps  the  blackest  of 
negroes  are  found  in  this  Nilotic  group,  which  really  stretches  westwards 
across  the  Sudan  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Nile  basin.  The  hands  and 
feet   are    usually   small.     The   arms   are   long,  especially   in   the   foreann. 
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jP^^  . '^^^^^■j^^^H  The  hair  on  the  head  is  that  of  the  ordinarv 
^^^^^^^^^H  negro  tvjie,  and  is  fairly  abundant,  the 
^B^^^^^^^^H  women  being  able  to  grow  it  in  long  strings 
^^^^^^^^^1  or  plaits  to  the  length  of  nearly 
■^^^^^^^^1  inches.  Hair  is  scrii]iuIously  removed  ftx>m 
^4^^^^^^^^  all  parts  of  the  body. 
i^^^^^PQ^^P^  ^^'hen  free  from  Muhammadan  influence, 

^^^H^       ■  none  of  the  Nile   races   circumcise.     Most 

^^I^^T  of  them,    however,   knock    out    the    lower 

t^^^^^^k  indeors.    Thi?,   however,  is   not   generally 

^^H^^^^  done  by  the  Bari  and  )ladi,  but  seems  to 

^H^V  be  practically  hmited   to  the  many  tribes 

^^^jH  who  speak   Nilotic   languages  of  the  wide- 

^^m^M  spread  Dinka-Acholi  group.     Some   of  the 

^I^^H  Madi   people — a  group    comprising    many 

^w  ^^^H  (ribes — score  the  cheeks  with  three  or  four 

j^b  ^^^V  iNirallel   longitudinal   cuts,   which   give  an 

^Hr         ^^^m  ugly,  scarred  ajipearance  to  the  face ;   but 

^^r^       -^^^f  ^^'^  ^  only  done   where   thev   have  come 

t^F         ^^V  under  Nubian  influence  as  slaves  and  soldiers. 

^K.         ^Bl  ^^   ^^^   Aluru,   who  are  a  western  branch 

^M^  .     ^^3  of  the  Aclioli,  a  )>attem  is  sometimes  made 

^^^P^  '   ^H  '   ^-        on  the  brow  by  means  of  raised  lumps  of 

I^B  ^M  skin.      As   a   rule,   the    Bari,   Acboli,  and 

^T*^—        ^Hv  I^ango   men   leave   their  skins  undecorated 

^    ,  '"^^^^^L.  ^y  cicatrisatio^i.     Sometimes,  however,  the 

:  '  ^^•l*i*£s  Acholi  men  raise  prominent  cicatrices  over 

the  temples  or  cheeks  in  wavy   or  zigzag 
_^,      _J    itattems.     On  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
and  buttocks  these  raised  scars  are  traced 
in   long    scrolls    of   artistic    design.     The 
a   herring-bone   jattem   on   the   upper  arm 
down  from  the  shoulder  to  the  inner  asi>ect  of  the  elbow. 

In  many  of  the  tribes  to  the  east  and  we.^t  of  the  Nile  the  lower  tip  i« 
pierced,  and  a  piece  of  polished  quartz,  sometimes  three  inches  in  length, 
is  inserted.  The  women  in  some  tribes  pierce  the  upi)er  lip,  and  wear 
through  it  a  big  brass  ring,  which  is  hung  with  beads.  Among  the  Madi 
this  is  done,  or  a  small  disc  of  wood  is  inserted  in  the  upper  lip,  like  the 
"|)elele"  of  the  Baliira  and  Nyasaland  natives.  Some  of  the  western 
Aeholi  tnl)ps  have  a  stone  i)encil  not  only  through  the  lower  lip,  but 
another  one  placed  in  the  upper  lip.  (Tliis  custom  extends  also  into  the 
Knramojo  country,  and  e.tamples  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  406  and  408.)     Some 
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of  the  A^holi  f/ierce  their  eara,  and  the  numerous  ear-rings  of  the  Ja-Iuo 
-will  be  described  later  on  when  that  tribe  is  dealt  with.  But  nowhere 
amongst  the  true  Nilotic  people  are  the  lobes  of  the  ears  widened  into 
huge  loops,  a  practice  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Masai,  and 
«f  such  tribes  as  are,  or  have  become,  affiliated  to  them  by  descent, 
-conquest,  or  association. 

A  very  characteristic  attitude  of  the  Nilotic  peo]»le  marks  relationship 
with  or  affinity  to  that  race,  wherever  it  is  seen.  This  is  a  posture  they 
adopt  when  at  rest.  They  stand  erect  on  one  leg,  and,  bending  the  other, 
press  the  sole  of  its  foot  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  knee  of  the  leg 
which  serves  as  a  support.  This  is  an  attitude  in  which  they  will  stand 
for  hours.  Schweinfurth  remarked  this  pose  among  the  Nyam-Nyam  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  region.  Eastwards  and  southwards  it 
may  be  noticed  among  the  Ja-luo  (Kavirondo),  the  Nandi,  Lumbwa,  and 
other  non-Bantu  jteople, 
who  are  to  some  extent 
connected  in  origin  with 
the  Negroes  of  the  Nile. 
The  true  Nilotic 
Negroes  may  be  divided 
at  the  present  day  into 
the  SkUuk  (or  Skuoli), 
}>inka  (Jange),  Nuii; 
Shangala,  Ckir,  Man- 
■dari,  Janbara,  Dyur 
i^LuO),  Aluru,  Acholi 
(Shuli),  Lango,  Umiro, 
Kumum,  Jardum,  and 
Ja-luo  (Kavirondo)  tribes 
or  peoples ;  and  no  doubt 
this  list  leaves  unmen- 
tioned  many  other  tribal 
designations  belonging  to 
branches  of  the  same  stock 
between  the  Nile  and 
the  western  frontier  of 
Abyssinia ;  while  affiliated 
in  language,  in  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  to  some  extent 
in  bodily  appearance,  are 
-the  TiLrkana-Maaai, 
Jiari,  and  Nandi  groups. 
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From  a  liTiffawtic  point  of  view  these  people  foil  into  at  least  /our 
diviaiont  (not  to  mention  other  foraiB  of  speech  need  by  Nilotic  Negroes 
to  the  westward  of  the  region  under  consideration),  three  of  which — the 
SUotic  (Dinka-Acholi),  the  Nandi,  and  the  Masai — are  distantly  related, 
while  the  fourth — Modi — has  little  in  coaunon 
with  the  Nilotic  langoagea,  but  betrays  some- 
what West  African  affinities  in  its  pboneticBf 
vocabulary,  and  grammar,  and  even  offers  a 
very  faint,  perhaps  disputable,  resemblance  to- 
the  Bantu  family.  The  languages  spoken  by 
the  Dinka,  Shiluk,  Acholi,  Alum,  I^ngo,  and 
Ja-luo  are  all  closely  allied.  The  sub-group, 
indeed,  of  the  Acholi  (with  its  dialects  of 
Alum,  Lango,  and  Ja-luo)  is  practically  one 
language.  According  to  native  tradition,  the 
Acholi  section  of  the  Nile  peoples  swept  down 
on  the  equatorial  sections  about  the  great 
lakes  at  no  very  remote  period.  It  is,  per- 
haps, an  ojjen  question  which  came  first,  the 
Bantu  Negroes  from  the  north-west  or  the- 
Acholi  Nile  jieople  from  the  north.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  Bantu  preceded  thfr 
Nile  Negroes  in  these  regions.  Another  problem 
is  the  relationship  between  the  Nile  Negroes 
and  the  Nandi  and  Masai  tribes.  The  Masai 
group  of  languages— which  comprises  the  very 
distinct  tongues  of  Bari,  Latuka,  Karamojo,. 
Turkana,  Stik,  Elgumi  (Wamia),  and  Masai — 
and  the  Na-iuli  and  a  few  broken  dialects 
in  the  north  of  Ugogo,  have  an  indisputable 
relationsliip  in  vocabulary  and  numerals  with 
tlie  Nilotic  tongues.  Yet  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  stocks  are  considerable,  and  the 
differences,  again,  between  the  Bari  sub-group, 
the  Karamojo-8rik  dialects,  the  Nandi,  and 
the  Masai,  are  almost  equal  to  the  difference 
between  German  and  Russian.  In  the  Bari  we  find  a  people  of  typical 
Nilotic  physique  speaking  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Ma^ai  group.  In 
the  Masai  we  see  a  race  which  is  negroid  rather  than  Negro,  and  offers 
but  little  resemblance  physically  to  the  Nile  Negroes,  though  the  Masai 
language  is  remotely  related  to  Acholi  and  Dinka.  Again,  in  the  Karamojo 
people  we  have  a  race   which,  according  to  Dr.   Sbnibsall,  is  that  of  the- 
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Bantu  Negro  stock,  but  which  speaks  in  b  slightly  corrupted  form  a  dialect 
-closely  allied  to  the  language  of  the  Suk,  the  Suk  again  being  negroes 
near  akin  to  the  Masai,  with  a  little  less  Hamitic  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  unwritten  history  of  the  present  distribution  of  these  tribes  and 
forms  of  speech,  and  of  the  race  movements  which  brought  about  the 
«xisting  mixture  of  peoples,  may  be  something  like  this:  Imagine  Negro 
Iv'ileland  to  have  been  peopled  at  one  time  by  the  Pygmy-Prognathous 
group  in  the  territories  now  comprised  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and 
perhaps  by  a  kindred  race  of  stunted  stature — 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen— 
away  to  the  east  in  what  is  now  British  East 
Africa."  Into  these  regions  came  pouring  some 
three  thousand  years  ago  a  horde  of  West  African 
Negroes  speaking  the  mother -tongue  of  the  Bantu 
languages.  The  Bantu  possibly  came  from  the 
north-west,  from  the  region  along  the  water-parting 
between  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  systems.  The 
rush  of  the  Bantu  carried  them  not  only  all  over 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  Victoria  Nyanza, 
but  they  streamed  away  south-south-east  towards 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  From  the  north- 
east, Hamitic  people,  of  Caucasian  stock  tinged 
with  the  Negro,  trickled  down  slowly  into  tiie 
northern  territories  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 
At  one  time,  no  doubt,  these  Hamites  had  only  a 
scattered  population  of  Bantu  (the  Bantu  having 
previously  absorbed  the  antecedent  Congo  Pygmies) 
to  deal  with.  They  were  received  with  reverence 
by  these  then  savage  West  African  Negroes  (the 
Bantu),  and  mingled  with  them  so  much  at  first 
as  to  create  practically  a  new  breed  of  Negro 
such  as  we  now  style  the  Bantu.  These  Bantu 
made  their  first  great  expansion  in  the  countries  between  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Nyanzas.  Strengthened  and  improved  in  mind  and  body  by 
this  infiltration  of  Caucasian  blood,  they  swept  down  over  the  southern 
half  of  Africa,  licking  up  and  absorbing  and  exterminating  the  feebler 
Pygmy  races  which  had  preceded  them,  and  implanting  their  hinguage 
on  other  tribes  of  pure  Negroes.  This  first  outburst  of  Bantu  energy 
having  sjwnt  its  force  to  some  extent,  there  came  other  people  of  allied 
stock  from  the  west  (the   Madi,  for   example),  speaking  languages  which 

•  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  being  drawn  through  the  middle  of  Mount 
ElgOD  down  to  the  souCh-eaaC  comer  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
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in  tbeir  origin  maj  have 
had  some  connection 
with  the  Bantn  group. 
Then  down  from  the  nort  h 
came  the  ancestors  of 
ll        -  ^^^  ^M^^^^^^^^^^^  the  Nile  Negroes,  driven 

^^K  .^-M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  south     possibly    by    the 

first  determined  Hamite 
invasion  of  the  Egj'ptian 
Sudan  and  Abyssinia. 
The  Kile  Negroes  swept 
due  south,  and  in  places 
were  checked  and  pro- 
foundly modified  by 
the  thinner  stream  of 
Hamitic  immigrants  (of 
the  Gala  stock)  who  were 
continually  entering 
.  ^^^^^^^  *,^^  Negro  Nileland  from  the 

■t^^  ^^^^^K^  ^J^fr^^  north-east.     Some  fusion 

H^F,  ^^^^^a    .^I^HHD^A  ^'oi'yiKg   degrees  be- 

^F^^  ^^^Bt  ^^^P^^^L_^&  ^^^   Karaite   and 

r^  ^^^^  .^^^K  _  ^l  the  Nile    Negro   created 

.  ^^^^^^^p^^^u  ^^^  the  Ztlasai  and  Siik  types, 

V  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^     J^^^ft  and  tem]>orary  successes 

%■'  ^^^^%t  ^^^^Hri^^^l  of   this    powerful   blend 

carried  the  modified  Nile 
languages  (which  we 
know  now  as  the  Masai 
group)  westwards  as  far 
as  the  Biiri  country  (where 
the  laiifjHiige  became 
tinged  with  West  African 
phonology),  and  south- 
wiivds  deep  into  what  is 
now  German  East  Afrita.  In  the  middle  of  Negro  Nileland  a  large  section 
of  Hantu  Negroes  was  stranded,  and  adopted  a  dialect  of  this  Masai  group 
(I  refer  to  the  Karamcjo).  Elsewhere,  however,  the  constant  stream  of 
Nilotic  Negroes  following  one  another  in  waves  of  immigration  carried 
this  Negro  tyjie  and  its  language  actually  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Lake 
Albert  (the  Alum)  and  to  the  north-ea^t  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
(the  Ja-luoJ,     The  Ja-luo  fragment  of  the  great  Nilotic  invasion  overlapped 
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the  barrier  of  the  Kavirondo  Banta  and  settled  to  the  south  of  it.  In 
time  the  power  of  the  Bantu  Negroes  revived,  and  the  southward  progress 
of  these  Nile  Negroes  was  checked.  In  recent  years  it  is  probable  that 
the  Bantu  race  baa  gained  ground  in  Busoga,  while  the  Bantu  Kavirondo 
have  effectually  cut  off  the  Ja-luo  from  their  Lango  kinsmen. 


There   is  one   feature   that   esjwcially   distinguishes    Nile   Negroes  and 
their  modified  offshoots,  the  Masai:  this  is  nudity  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
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and  sometimes  in  both  sexes.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  eaj,  perh&pa, 
Dut  nudity,  but  a  complete  absence  of  any  conventional  ideas  of  decency. 


(NILOTIC)  N 


They  really  seem  to  be  in  that  primitive  condition  which  has  not  yet 
associated  feelings  of  shame  with  the  concealment  of  the  pudenda,  at 
any  rate  on  the  part  of  the  men.  As  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  they  do 
not  know  that  they  are  naked,  and  are  perhaps  in  consequence  much  less 
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prurient-minded  than  is  the  case  among  the  clothed  peopl«B.      This  vas 
the  happy  condition    of  man    among    the    Greeks   prior    to    the   Roman 


<ymquest.  It  is  still  the  case  among  the  American  Indians  in  many  parts 
of  South  America,  and  amongst  the  Australian  aborigines.  In  Africa  this 
complete  nudity  in  the  male  is,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  confined  to 
the  Nilotic  Negroes,  the  pagan   Hamiteg  (Gala  and  Bahima),  the   hybrid 
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nicea  between  the  Hamite  and  the  Nile  Negro,  between  the  Hamite  and 
the   Bantu,  and  a  few  Bantu  races  who  are   either  very  much  under  the 


influence   of  neighbouring  Masai  or  tJala  tribes   or  have  still   retained   in 
South  Central    Africa   the    impreSH    of   Bahima  cnstomi-.* 

In  their  own  homes  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  the  Dwarfs  are  said  to 
neglect  coverings  for  decency  in  the  men  as  in  the  women,  bnt  certainly 
when  they  emerge  from  the  forest  into  the  villages  of  the  agricultural 
Negroes  they  are  always  observed  to  be  wearing  some  small  piece  of  bark- 
cloth  or  skin  or  a  bunch  of  leaves  over  the  pudenda.  Elsewhere  in  all 
*  The  only  Bantu  tribea  which  formerly  were,  or  at  the  present  day  are,  without 
feelings  of  shame  in  regard  to  the  exposure  of  the  iierson  in  the  male  are  the 
A-bamba,  A-kikuyu,  Wa-cliaga,  and  other  tribes  in  British  East  Africa  living  in 
close  relations  with  the  Masai  or  the  Gala  ;  the  Kavirondo,  who  were  similarly  influenced 
by  the  Nile  Negroes  ;  the  Bakoiijo  of  Kuwenzori.  who  in  this  may  have  cojiied  the 
Hima  customs;  the  Barundi  of  North  Tanganyika  likewise;  the  Nkonde  tribes  of 
the  north  end  of  I^ke  Nyasa  ;  the  Mashukuluinbwe  and  Batonga  of  the  Central 
Zambezi;  and  the  Zulus  of  South  and  South  Central  Afrien.  In  the  case  of  nil  the 
Bantu  tribes  mentioned,  except  those  of  North  Nyasa,  Central  Zambezi,  and  Zulu- 
land,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  )irefereiice  for  iiudity  oti  the  yrttrt  of  the  male 
may  have  arisen  from  contact  with  Nilotic,  Masai,  or  Hamitic  customs.  It  is  less 
easy  for  the  same  theory  lo  explain  it  in  the  case  of  the  Wankonde,  the  Central 
Zaniberi,  or  the  Zulu  Negroes,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  these  races  have  migrated 
in  relatively  recent  times  from  countries  doininatetl  by  the  Bahima. 
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the  regione  of  Africa  visited  by  the  writer  of  this  book,  or  described  by 
other  observers,  a  neglect  of  decency  in  the  male  has  only  been  recorded 
among  the  Efik  people  of  Old  Calabar.     The  nudity  of  women   is  another 


question.  In  parts  of  West  Africa  between  the  Niger  and  the  Gaboon 
(especially  on  the  Cameroons  Kiver,  at  Old  Calabar,  and  in  the  Niger 
Delta)  it  is — or  was — customary  for  young  women  to  go  about  completely 
nude    before    they    are    married.        In    Swaziland,    until    quite    recently, 
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onmarried  women  and  very  often  matrons  went  stark  naked.  Even 
amongst  the  prudish  Baganda,  who  made  it  a  punishable  ofFeuce  at  one 
time  for  a  man  to  expose  any  part  of  his  leg  above  the  knee,  the  wives 
of  the    king   would    attend    at   his   court   perfectly   naked.      Among   the 


Kavirondo  all  unmarried  girls  ore  completely  nude,  and  although  \ 
who  have  become  mothers  are  supposed  to  wear  a  tiny  covering  before 
and  behind,  they  very  often  completely  neglect  to  do  so  when  in  their 
own  villages.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  among  the  Nile  Negroes,  and  still 
more    markedly   among    the   Hamites   and    peoples   of  Masai    stock,    the 
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women  are  particular  about  con- 
cealing the  pudenda,  wliereas  the 
men  are  ostentatiously  naked, 
The  Baganda  hold  nudity  in  the 
male  Xo  be  such  an  abhorrent 
thing  that  for  centuries  they 
have  referred  with  scorn  and 
disgust  to  the  Nile  Negroes  as  the 
"  Ba-kedi,"  or  "  Naked  People." 
Speke  includes  all  regions  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Uganda  and 
Unyoro  as  "  Kidi "  (a  misrender- 
ingoftlieroot  "kedi" — "naked"), 
and  to  this  day  the  word  has  be- 
come so  rooted  as  a  geographical 
term  that  one  of  the  districts 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is 
styled  "Bukedi,"  or  the  "Land 
of  Nakedness."  This  condition 
of  male  nudity  extends  north- 
west to  within  some  200  miles  of 
Khartum,  or,  in  fact,  wherever 
the  Nile  Negroes  of  the  Dinka- 
Acholi  stock  inhabit  the  country. 
The  8tyle  of  house  built  by 
the  Nile  Negroes  is  as  character- 
istic of  them  as  the  attitude  of 
standing  on  one  leg.  The  but 
is  circular  in  shape,  and  the  sides 
may  be  made  of  reeds.  There 
is  great  uniformity  amongst  the 
Nile  Negroes  in  the  style  of  thatching  their  huts.  Their  houses  are  the 
round  beeliives  built  of  reeds  or  wattle  and  daub,  but  the  peaked  roof  is 
a  high  one,  extending  over  the  framework  of  the  house  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  is  thatched  in  a  series  of  flounces.  Wherever  the  Nile  people 
have  carried  their  languages  this  "flounced"  thatching  api>ears,  with  the 
exception,  i)erha])s,  of  Karamojo  (where  the  people,  being  of  Bantu  origin, 
appear  to  have  retained  the  smooth -thatched  huts)  and  among  the 
Ja-luo,  whose  houses  are  built  just  like  those  of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo. 
The  Masai  group,  however,  though  allied  in  origin  and  language  to  the 
Nile  Negroes,  does  not  adopt  this  style  of  thatch.  As  will  lie  seen  in  the 
next  cha)iter,  they  either  build    houses    like  those   of  the   Bantu  Negroes 
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or,  in  the   case   of  the   Masai   proper,   and   perhaps  of  the   cave-dwelling- 
tribes   of  Mount   Elgon,  low  ohiong   dwellings  with    flat   roofe.     The  Nile 


tribes  build  small  granaries  of  wattle  and  daub,  with  a  thatched  roof 
similar  to  those  existing  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Negro  Africa. 
The  Ban,  however,  according  to  Major  Delme  Kadcliffe,  build  thatched 
houses  occasionally  with  a  continuous  descent  of  grass  in  the  somewhat 
untidy  fashion  of  the  Bantu  Negroes.  The  Latuka  people  (who,  though 
somewhat  akin  to  the  Masai,  nevertheless  are  Nilotic  in  many  of  their 
habits  and  customs)  build  funnel-shaped  "flounced"  roofs  of  great  height. 
Amongst  the  Acholi  the  framework  of  hou^  and  roof  is  in  one  piece. 
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like  a  huge  bamboo  basket.  They  also  add  porches  of  wattle  and  daub 
in  front  of  the  doors  of  their  houses,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  forest 
negroes  in  the  Semliki  ^^alley.  The  sketch  plan  in  Fig.  423  will  show 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  an  Acholi  house.  Above  the 
space  where  the  grindstone  is  kept  there  is  a  platform  of  stout  poles, 
under  the  roof,  where  firewood  is  stacked.  The  sleeping  dais  is  of  hard 
mud,  and  raised  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  jars  that  are 
placed  roand  a  portion  of  the  wall  are  used  to  contain  dried  grain  and 
■other  articles  of  food  or  equipment.  The  fireplace  is  a  narrow,  semi- 
■circular  trench.  The  interior  of  the  walls  in  these  Acholi  huts  is  daubed 
with  black  mud,  the  surface  being  made  remarkably  smooth.  On  this 
grey  or  black  surface  bold  designs  are  [minted  in  red,  white,  or  pale 
grey.  These  designs  are  either  geometrical  jtatterns  or  conventional 
figures  of  men  or  beasts,  such  as  the  giraffe.  The  giraffe  appears  very 
often  in  these  decorations,  and  not  infrequently  the  figure  of  a  man  is 
placed  just  above  the  giraffe's  head.  This  indicates  that  the  owner  of 
the  but  has  killed  a  giraflfe. 

A  similarly  arranged  interior  to  that  of  the  Acholi  huts  is  met  with 
in  slightly  varying  degree  among   the   Madi  and  Bari.     The  Bari  people, 


owing  to  various  causes,  have  been  of  late  miserable  and   poverty-stricken, 
and  are  therefore  inclined  now  to  put  up  ramshackle  dwellings  of  a  very 
VOL.  II.  20 
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low  order  of  architecture,  with 
interior  arrangements  showing" 
no  attempt  at  comfort  or  order- 
liness. The  Acholi  always  make 
beds  of  skins  on  the  top  of  the 
raised  sleeping  platform,  but 
the  Bari  frequently  sleep  on 
the  bare  mud. 

Nearly  all  the  Nile  villages 
are  surrounded  by  thorn  hedges. 
In  the  Lango  and  Acholi 
countries  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  stockading  with  stout  j)oles. 
The  Madi  dig  a  deep  trench 
round  their  villages,  throwing 
up  the  earth  on  the  inner  side 
into  a  parajjet.  All  along  the 
top  of  this  parapet  is  planted 
a  stout  stockade  of  poles. 
Outside  the  Madi  villages  there  is  always  a  smooth  dancing  place,  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  flagstaff  is  planted. 

The  food  of  these  Nile  peoples  is  largely  vegetable,  and  they  are  all 
industrious  (vgriculturista.  They  cultivate  the  red  sorghum,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  white;  the  ground-nut  (in  very  large  quantities), 
«esamum  (the  oil  of  which  is  much  used),  the  eleusine  grain,  and  also 
a  true  millet  which  penetrates  very  rarely  to  the  regions  nearer  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  They  cultivate  two  or  three  kinds  of  beans  and  peas 
like  the  Indian  "dhal."  Sweet  potatoes  are  abundantly  grown  in  Lango, 
where  there  are  as  many  as  six  different  varieties.  Maize  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts,  and  pumpkins  and  gourds  are  universal.  No  sugar- 
cane is  met  with.  Most  of  the  Nile  peoples  make  much  use  in  their 
diet  of  wild  fruits,  which  they  obtain  from  the  thin,  scattered  forests  of 
the  open  country.  There  is  a  wild  vine  the  grai)es  of  which  are  eaten. 
Tobacco  is  universally  cultivated,  but,  when  dry,  it  is  mixed  with  cow- 
dung,  and  this  somewhat  evil-smelling  combination  is  smoked  in  pipes. 
It  is  not  taken  as  snuff  except  amongst  the  Lango. 

The  Nile  peoples,  like  most  Central  African  Negroes,  are  very  fond  of 
white  ants  as  food  when  the  males  are  in  the  winged  stage. 

The  Bari  do  not  hunt  at  all,  except  hippopotamuses,  which  they 
attempt  to  spear  in  the  water  from  rafts  of  ambatch.  The  Bari  do  a 
great  deal  of  fishing,  and  amongst  other  ways  of  procuring  fish  they  visit 
shallow  creeks  and  inlets  of  rivers,  cut   off  the   neck   of  the  inlet  with  a 
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stockade,  and  then  pass  their  spears  repeatedly  backwards  and  forwards 
throngh  the  water,  and  in  this  way  they  slay  large  numbers  of  a 
mud-loving  Chromie.  The  other  Nile  peoples  hunt  with  dogs,  and  attack 
the  game  with  spears.  The  Acholi  surround  large  areas  with  a  succession 
of  net-s,  each  about  twenty  yards  long.  When  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
circle has  thns  been  netted  in,  a  number  of  spearmen  squat  down  along 
the  out«r  side  of  the  nets  while  others  rush  into  the  enclosure,  set  fire 
to  the  herbage,  and  drive  the  game  before  them  against  the  nets,  where 
numbers  of  beasts  are  speared  by  the  men  awaiting  their  arrival  on  the 
other  side  of  the  net. 

Not  many  of  these  Nile  tribes  keep  fowls.  All  of  them  keep  goats, 
aheep,  and  cattle,  the  cattle  being  invariably  of  the  humped  zebu  type. 
Not  a  few  of  these  cattle  from  the  Ijingo  and  AchoH  countries  have  the 
horns  curiously  crossed  at  their  points.  All  these  Nile  tribes  mix  cow's 
urine  with  the  milk  when  drinking  the  latter.  They  also  make  butter 
from  milk,  but  use  it  chiefly  as  an  ointment. 

In  war/are  the  Acholi  use  spears  with  a  short,  narrow  blade,  and 
long,  narrow  shields  made  of  giraffe,  ox,  or  rhinoceros  hide*  The  four 
projecting  comers  of  the  shield  are  finished  with  small  and  elegant 
knobs.  The  strong  stick  which  is  fastened  up  and  down  along  the  inner 
middle  of  the  leather  shields 
projects  at  both  ends.  At  the 
top  of  the  shield  the  projecting 
portion  is  decorated  with  a  large 
pompon  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  shield 
is  ornamented  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  handsome  little  brass 
knobs.  Among  the  Lango,  in 
place  of  these  brass  knobs,  there 
are  generally  thin  bands  of  iron. 
The  Aluru,  who  dwell  to  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Albert,  have 
no  spears,  but  fight  with  bows 
and  arrows.  The  Bari  and 
Latuka  use  spears  only.  The 
Lango  and  Umiro  confine  them- 
selves chieily  to  assegais,  or 
thro  wing- spears.  None  of  these 
people    have     swords     like     the 

*  In    shape    like    those    of    the 
Turkana.    See  Fig.  475. 
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Masai   "  sime,"  but   generally  carry  Bhort   knives,   and   eometimee  a  knife 
curved  like  a  Bciraitar.     They  all  of  them  possess  knobkendes,  or  clubs. 

Poor-looking  dug-out  canoes  are  used  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  the 
people  generally  prefer  the  ra/t  made  of  arabatch  or  papyrus  bundles. 

A  good  deal  of  clever  hasketwwk  is  made  by  the  Ban,  Latuka,  and 
Acholi.  Most  of  these  people  work  iron  with  the  smelting  furnace,  forge, 
and  bellows  already  described  in  connection  with  the  Bantu  races. 

Their  musical  inetru- 
■menta  consist  of  antelo]>e 
or  ox  horns,  drums,  ilutes, 
and  a  small  stringed  in- 
strument which  is  some- 
thing like  a  zither.  This 
usually  consists  of  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise  covered 
with  a  tight  piece  of 
skin,  over  which  five  or 
six  strings  are  strained, 
with  a  bridge  in  the 
middle. 

With  regard  t«  the 
condition  of  their 
wome^i,  female  chastity 
before  puberty  is  not 
much  regarded,  though 
it  is  generally  considered 
reprehensible  if  more 
than  what  might  be 
termed  "  philandering  " 
takes  place  between  the 
sexes.  Adultery  with  a 
married  woman  is  re- 
garded as  a  serious  crime. 
The  marriage  ceremony 
is  usually  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  courtship,  and  the  good- 
will of  the  girl's  mother  must  be  won  by  the  making  of  repeated  present*, 
which  may  last  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  There  are  no  special 
ceremonies  or  superstitions  that  accom^iany  the  birth  of  a  child.  Twins 
are  considered  to  be  very  lucky.  The  women  are  prolific,  but  infant 
mortality  is  considerable,  large  numbers  of  children  dying  from  malarial 
fever.  If  a  woman  has  had  three  or  four  or  more  daugliters  before  she 
gives   birth   to  a   son   (the   people  preferring  male  children  to  girls),   the 
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eon  under  those  conditions,  when  he  grov»  up,  has  attributed  to  him 
the  marriage-price  of  his  sisterit,  which  becomeB  his  own  property.  As 
regards  the  naming  of  children,  it  is  considered  very  unlucky  to  give  a 
good  or  well-sounding  name  at  birth.  Children  are  therefore  called  by 
contemptuous  or  even  disgusting  appellations  ("Piece  of  Dung"  being  a 
not  infrequent  name),  or  are  given  the  names  of  beasts,  such  as  dog. 
leopard,  giraffe,  and  so  forth. 

After  death   women   are   seldom    buried.     Their   corpses   are   generally 
thrown  to  the  hyicnae.     Men,  on    the  other   hand,    are   invariably   buried, 
and    generally    in    a    trench    dug 
outside    the    door   of  their   house, 
where   their  corpse    is    laid    in    a 
sleeping  position. 

The  people  have  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  a  God — in  fact,  some  of 
these  tribes  are  said  to  have  no 
actual  conception  of  an  overruling 
Deity.  There  is  some  worship  or 
remembrance  of  ancestors  amongst 
them,  chiefly  evidenced  by  little 
fetish  temples—  conical  roofs  of 
thatch  over  a  circle  of  upright 
sticks — to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  villages.  Kound  about  thei^e 
temples  they  will  tie  long  loo])s 
of  string,  from  which  pieces  of 
grass  hang  downwards.  The  medicine 
men  are  generally  the  chiefs.  They 
have  much  the  same  omens  as  those 
that  are  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter  among  the  Kavirondo. 

The  Acholi  in  their  dances  imitate  beasts  somewhat  elaborately.  They 
generally  sing  and  dance  at  the  same  time,  and  the  men  carry  small 
drums  under  the  arm,  which  they  tap  with  the  fingers. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ja-luo,  a  fragment  of  the  Nilotic 
peoples  which  is  now  isolated,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Alum  (to 
the  north-west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza)  and  the  Japalua  (incorrectly  called 
"  Shefalu "),  who  live  in  the  northern  part  of  Unyoro.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  though  at  some  time  or  other  the  Ja-luo  of  Southern  Kavirondo 
had  not  come  down  direct  from  the  north-west,  from  the  Lango  country 
where  their  nearest  relations  reside  at  the  present  day,  but  that  a  large 
tribe  of  Nilotic  i»eople  closely  allied  to  the  Acholi  and  Lango  had  formerly 
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inhabited  Northern  Unyoro  (where  a  fragment  of  them  remains),  and  that 
the  Bahima  and  their  Bantu  subjects  drove  this  branch  of  the  Nilotic 
people  across  the  Albert  Nile  to  the  north-west  (where  they  remain  as  the 
Aluru)  and  into  Busoga  (across  the  Victoria  Nile)  on  the  south-east. 
From  Busoga  they  ap[>ear  to  have  been  driven  on  by  the  Bantu  right 
through  the  Kavirondo  country  until  they  finally  settled  and  throve  round 
the  shores  of  Kavirondo  Bay,  where  they  at  present  bear  the  name  of 
Ja-luo  or  Nyifwa.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Ja-luo  to  this  day  are 


called  by  their  Bantu  neighbours  "Abanyoro,"  which  would   indicate  that 
this  theory  of  their  origin  is  correct. 

The  Ja-luo  reside  in  iixed  villages  of  from  ten  to  fifty  huts,  which  are 
Eurrounded  by  hedges  of  aloe  and  euphorbia.  Formerly  they  built  mud 
or  stone  walls  round  their  settlements  in  imitation  of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo 
to  the  north.  But  this  is  a  custom  which  has  now  died  out.  The  houses 
are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  Bantu  tribes  around  them,  as  is 
the  arrangement  about  the  two  fireplaces.  Young  unmarried  girls  usually 
sleep  together  in  one  large  hut  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman.  The 
young  men  and   boys   of  the  village   also    sleep   by  themselves,  generally 
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near  the  entrance  to  the  village,  so  that  they  can  watch  over  any  attempt 
to  steal  cattle.  The  hut  which  is  directly  opposite  the  gate  of  the  village 
is  iisoally  that  of  the  principal  wife  of  the  village  head-man.  There  is 
much  the  same  superstition  as  among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  about  shutting 
the  door  of  a  house  behind  a  person  who  has  just  left  it. 

Uumarried   men  go  naked.      Married    men  who    have   children  wear  a 


small  piece  of  goat  skin,  which,  though  quite  inadequate  for  purposes 
of  decency,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  important  thing  in  etiquette;  for  a 
married  man  with  a  child  must  on  no  account  call  on  his  mother-in-law 
without  wearing  this  piece  of  goat  skin.  To  call  on  her  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nudity  would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  insult,  only  to  be  atoned 
for  by  the  payment  of  goats.     Even  if  under  the  new  dispensation  a  man 
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wears  European  trousers,  he  must  have  a  piece   of  goat  skin  underneath. 
Unmarried  girls  wear  no  clothes.     Married  women  wear  a   tail  of  string* 


behind.  When  thej  go  to  visit  another  village,  they  don  a  goat  skin  slung 
from  the  shoulder,  upon  which  a  curious  and  rather  pretty  pattern  ha» 
been  burnt  with  a  red-hot  stick.     When  a  woman  is  married,  she  puts   on 
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this  tail  behind  and  receives  a  present 
firom  her  huBband.  Afterwards  it  is  con- 
sidered very  bad  manners  for  a  married 
woman  to  serve  food  to  her  husband 
without  putting  on  this  tail.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  husband  or  any  other 
man  should  touch  the  married  woman's 
tail,  it  is  considered  that,  he  wishes  to 
bewitch  her,  and  such  an  offence  must 
be  atoned  for  by  the  usual  sacrifice  of 
a  goat. 

The  Ja-luo  pull  out  the  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw.  It  may  also  occur  amongst 
these  people,  as  amongst  the  Lango 
tribes  to  the  north,  that  not  only  the  four 
incisors,  hut  even  the  canines,  are  taken 
out^  at  any  late  from  the  mouths  of 
boys.     They  do  iiot   circumcise,  nor  do 

they  scar  or  tattoo  their  bodies,  with  the  exception  that  women  raise 
three  parallel  lines  of  dots  in  a  semi-circle  on  either  side  of  the  body, 
the  ends  of  the  semi-circle  meeting  in  front  just  below  the  navel,  and 
again  on  the  backbone.  If  a  man  has  killed  an  enemy  in  war,  he  pro- 
pitiates his  enemy's  spirit  by  shaving  his  head  for  three  days  after  liis 
return.  Heads  of  men  are  also  shaved  in  the  pattern  given  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  430). 

The  Ja-luo,  together  with  tribes  remotely  allied  in  origin,  such  as  the 
Suk  and  I^ngo,  ornament  the  outer  rim  of  the  ear  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  About  fifteen  small  holes  are  pierced  along  the  edge  of  the 
cartilage,  and  a  flattened  ring  of  brass  (looking  in  shape  rather  like  a 
melon  seed)  is  inserted.  Hanging  on  the  outer  side  of  the  brass  -ing  is 
a  large  blue  glass  bead.  In  the  lowest  hole  towanls  the  lobe  a  plain 
brass  ring  is  inserted.  Regarding  these  blue  beads  Mr.  Hobley  writes: 
"For  a  long  time  I  thought  these  blue  beads  were  ordinary  trade  beads 
of  the  variety  known  as  '  kiketi ' ;  but  upon  inquiry  I  found  this  idea 
was  indignantly  repudiated.  It  was  esjilained  to  me  tbat  the  beads  were 
picked  up  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maragolia  Hills* 
after  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  descended  with 
the  rain."  8ome  of  the  chiefs  also  wear  bits  of  jasper  and  chalcedony 
with  a  fine  circular  hole.  These  beads  were  formerly  of  great  value,  and 
were  purchased  at  the  rate  of  one  cow  per  bead.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  same  way.  Their  name  iox  these  beads  is 
*  In  North  Kavirondo. 
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"nyaluo."     It  is   thought  by  some  authorities  that  theee  have  wandered 
down  in   past    ages   frota    the   direction   of  Egypt — in   foct,  some  of  the 


more  northern  Nilotic  peoples  declare  that  they  came  from  the  north  or 
north-east.  I  imagine  that  the  original  possessors  of  these  beads  made 
considerable   settlements   in   the    neighbourhood   of   the   Maragolia  Hillfl, 
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and  that  the  heads  were  constantly  being  dropped  and  lost  in  the  fielda. 
After  floods  the  loosened  soil  might  exi)ose  to  sight  some  of  the  beads 
which  had  thus  been  dropped  or  thrown  away.     The  supply  of  these  blue 


beads   is,  of  course,  quite   inadequate   for   the   population,   and   many  are 
making  up  for  the   scarcity   now    by    using    the   ordinary    blue   beads   of 


The   Ja-luo   men   often  wear  an  armlet  of  threaded  cylindrical  wooden 
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blocks  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The  wooden  blocks  are  coloured 
red  with  oxide  of  iron.  A  band  strung  with  small  pieces  of  wood 
of  the  same  colour  is  sometimes  worn  round  the  forehead.  Some  of 
the  married  men  wear  a  semi-circle  of  ivory  on  the  forehead,  made  of 
the  split  canine  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus.  (The  tooth,  however,  I  am 
informed,  is  not  split,  but  ground  down  until  it  is  only  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.)  Others  wear  the  tusks  of  a  wart-hog.  The  Ja-luo  men,  like 
most  of  the  tribes  of  Nilotic  origin,  frequently  adopt  a  curious  stork-like 
attitude,  standing  on  some  hillock  or  ant-hill  on  one  leg  with  the  other 
leg  bent  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  apposed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee 
of  the  leg  on  which  the  body  is  poised.  They  usually  wear  sandals  of 
leather  when  travelling. 

The  Ja-luo  live  much  by  agricvliure.  They  cultivate  aorghura,  sweet 
potatoes,  peaSy  beans,  eleusine,  piimpkiTis,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Salt  is 
made  from  the  ashes  of  reeds.  They  eat  practically  all  kinds  of  meat 
-except  the  hyoena.  Young  men  eat  leopard  in  order  to  make  them  fierce 
in  war.  The  crested  crane  is  universally  protected,  and  is  never  killed. 
The  women  do  not  eat  fowls,  and  some  women  do  not  eat  sheep  or  eggs. 
Some  eat  hippopotamus,  and  some  refuse  that  meat.  Women  do  not 
drink  milk,  but  eat  it  cooked  with  food.  They  have  a  disagreeable 
custom  of  mixing  cows'  urine  with  the  milk  of  the  cow.  The  urine  is 
allowed  to  stand  a  dav  or  two  in  order  to  increase  its  flavour.  The 
people  say  that  this  admixture  increases  the  amount  of  butter  in  the 
milk.  They  like  the  flavour,  and  think  that  it  has  medicinal  value. 
They  kill  oxen  by  sticking  a  knife  into  the  jugular  vein.  The  head 
must  be  pointed  to  the  west  during  the  operation.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
killed  in  the  same  manner.  Besides  the  flesh  of  fowls,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  they  eat  large  quantities  of  fish,  which  they  obtain  from  the  rivers, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  waters  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Cooking  is  done  entirely  by  women  in  earthen  ix)ts  inside  the  hut 
or  on  the  verandah,  and  the  food  is  served  in  little  wicker  baskets. 
Father  and  sons  eat  together  in  a  little  separate  hut  which  has  open 
sides.     Women  eat  separately  from  the  men  inside  their  own  houses. 

They  do  not  hunt  much  with  dogs,  but  catcli  a  good  deal  of  game  in 
pitfalls.  They  will  also  attack  the  elephant  with  spears.  Fish  is  caught 
in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  means  of  large,  conical  wicker  traps  called 
"dema."  The  process  is  as  follows:  They  bring  two  very  long  ropes,  one 
end  of  each  of  which  is  firmly  secured  to  the  shore.  One  rope  lies, 
weighted,  along  the  bottom  under  the  water,  the  other  floats  on  the 
surface,  but  from  it  hangs  a  fringe  of  papyrus  stalks.  The  two  ropes 
above  and  below  correspond  with  its  other,  and  are  connected  at  intervals 
with  strings  to  ensure  their   correspondence,  while   the   fringe  of  papyrus 
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stripa  makes  this  arrangemeDt  into  a  kind  of  pliable  fence.  This,  by 
means  of  canoes,  is  brought  round  through  the  water  back  to  the  shore 
till  it  describes  mther  more  than  a  semi-circle.  The  bringing  round  of 
the  rope  serves  to  chase  all  the  fiiih  that  are  between  it  and  the  shore 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  big  wickerwork  traps  which  are  placed  ia  a 
row  in  the  shallow  water.  The  women,  at  the  same  time,  walk  up  and 
down  dragging  traps  of  smaller  mesh,  in  which  they  collect  numbers  of 
small  fish.     A  good  deal   of  fish-spearing   takes   place   at   night  by  torch- 


light.  The  Ja-luo  fishermen  state  that  they  get  the  best  hauls  of  fish 
after  a  downpour  of  rain,  ifct/^e  of  ambatch  wood  similar  to  those  in 
use  on  the  Nile  are  employed  in  laying  out  the  nets.  The  Nyakach 
people  of  the  south  shore  of  Kavirondo  Bay  fish  lo  a  great  extent  with 
hook  and  line.  The  Ja-luo  caiwea  are  small  dug-outs  of  poor  apiiearance. 
Large  quantities  of  fish  are  split  and  dried  in  the  sun  and  sent  inland 
to  exchange  for  game. 

Both  sexes  smoke  and  chew  tobacco,  but  only  old  men  smoke  hemp 
through  water-i)ii)es.  Boys  and  young  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  not 
allowed   to   smoke  hemp,   as  it   is   thought    injurious    to  their   manhood. 
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Both  sexes  drink  the  beer  which  is  made  from  grain,  bat  the  women 
never  drink  with  the  men.     The  women  make  the  butter. 

The  men  do  not  smelt  iron^  but  obtain  it  in  pig  form  from  the  Bantu 
Kavirondo.  There  is  even  a  certain  prejudice  against  blacksmiths  amongst 
the  Ja-Iuo.  They  are  called  "Yothetth,"  and  among  some  of  the  tribes 
-constitute  a  separate  caste  called  ''UWno."  They  forge  spears,  knives, 
bill-hooks,  and  axes,  but  their  hoes  are  imported  from  their  Bantu 
neighbours.  Shields  are  made  of  buffalo  or  ox  hide,  and  also  of  ambatch 
wood.  Their  spears  have  small  heads,  and  shafts  of  tremendous  length. 
They  use  clubs,  and  also  long  leaf-shaped  swords,  which  they  have 
borrowed  from  the  Masai  or  Xandi.  Bows  and  arrows  are  still  employed, 
but  the  arrows  are  no  longer  poisoned.  Poison  was  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  venom  of  snakes,  and  also  from  certain  herbs.  Their  musical 
instruments  are  verv  similar  to  those  of  the  Kavirondo  Bantu. 

Girls  are  betrothed  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  go  to  their  husbands 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  jiayment  being  made  by  degrees  over  the 
years  elapsing  between  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage.  The  girl  is  taken 
by  her  unmarried  girl  companions  to  her  husband*s  house.  The  father  of 
the  girl  kills  an  ox  and  takes  the  meat,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
sorghum  porridge,  to  the  bridegroom's  bouse  to  provide  a  wedding  feast. 
On  the  following  day  the  bridegroom's  brothers,  and  his  other  wives,  if  he 
has  any,  take  the  newly  wedded  wife  back  to  her  father's  village,  where 
there  is  another  great  feast.  The  bridegroom  does  not  attend.  The  father 
of  the  girl  next  day  presents  his  daughter  with  a  goat,  and  she  returns  to 
her  husband,  who  continues  to  make  payments  to  his  father-in-law.  The 
total  amount  of  the  marriage  payment  may  reach  to  six  cows,  or  their 
equivalent.  If  the  man  stops  paying,  his  wife  will  leave  him  and  go  back 
to  her  father's  village  imtil  the  payments  are  resumed.  If  within  a  year 
of  the  marriage  the  woman  does  not  bear  a  child,  the  husband  may  stop 
his  payments,  but  he  has  no  claim  to  the  return  of  what  has  been  already 
paid,  so  long  as  his  wife  remains  with  him.  If  a  wife  dies  without  having 
borne  children,  the  amount  paid  for  her  is  returned,  unless  the  husband 
agrees  to  accept  one  of  his  deceased  wife!s  sisters,  for  whom  only  a 
small  complimentary  present  is  paid.  If  a  woman  refuses  to  stop  with 
her  husband,  she  is  given  to  another  man,  and  whatever  this  man 
gives  for  her  is  paid  over  to  her  first  husband.  If  a  woman  has  a  child 
and  is  ill-treated,  she  may  leave  her  husband,  but  must  leave  her  child 
behind  with  the  father.  If  the  child  be  a  boy,  when  he  grows  up  and 
the  mother  gets  old  she  generally  returns  to  live  with  her  son.  If  after 
a  marriage  has  been  arranged  an  avaricious  father  is  loth  to  part  with  his 
daughter,  the  young  man  employs  his  friends  to  waylay  the  girl  in  the 
daytime.       If,   however,    the  girl   after   capture   refuses   to   stop   with   her 
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huBband  and  runs  iiway,  the  amount  wbich  he  has  already  paid  on  her 
behalf  is  returned  and  the  marriage  is  broken  off.  If  a  woman  finds 
herself  unmarried  after  a  long  period,  it  is  customary  for  her  to  go  to  a 
chief  or  a  rich  man  and  state  that  she  has  come  to  stay  and  cook  for  him. 
In  such  case  she  is  usually  taken  to  wife,  but  a  very  small  complimentary 
present  is  paid  for  her.  Chiefs  may  have  from  ten  to  forty  wives.  The 
Ja-luo  are,  generally  speaking,   very   moral.       They  do  not  intermarry  in 


the  same  clan,  but  a  man  may  marry  the  daughter  of  one  who  bears  the 
same  name  as  himself. 

The  Ja-luo  believe  in  a  supreme  God  whom  they  call  "Ohieng."  This, 
however,  is  the  same  name  as  the  sun.  When  a  man  comes  out  of  his 
bouse  in  the  morning,  he  spits  towards  the  east,  and  in  the  evening  he 
spits  towards  the  west.  If  the  sunset  is  extremely  red,  it  is  said  to 
indicate  the  approaching  deatVi  of  an  iinjiortant  person.  They  believe  that 
after  death  the  spirits  of  the  departed  go  up  to  the  sky.  If  a  hailstorm 
occurs,  no  one  goes  to  work  in  the  fields  on  the  following  day.  Sliooting 
stars  are  said  to  be  a  sign  of  war.  They  believe  that  people  can  be  killed 
by  vnlckcraft,  and  that  a  wizard  lias  only  to  show  "  medicine  "  to  a  person 
VOL.   II,  21 
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in  order  to  kill  him.  If  a  person  is  thought  to  be  bewitched,  the  medicine 
man  concerned  is  caught  and  forced  to  remove  the  spell,  afterwards  being 
punished  by  a  fine.  This  kind  of  witchcraft,  however,  is  not  thought  to 
be  very  serious.  There  is  a  deeper  magic  called  "jamkingo.''  Amongst 
the  Gemi  tribe  this  is  practised  by  the  blacksmiths.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  secret  society,  and  no  doubt  means  secret  ix>isoning.  They  have  a 
form  of  ordeal  called  "kiviri."  A  small  }X)t  of  water  is  placed  on  the  fire. 
A  little  '^  wimbi "  flour  and  a  bit  of  "  medicine  *'  are  put  into  the  water. 
If  the  water  boils  over,  the  man  is  guilty;  if  not,  he  is  innocent.  Another 
ordeal  is  as  follows  :  A  gourd  basin  with  a  large  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  is 
placed  on  a  flat  stone.  Water  is  then  poured  into  the  calabash,  the  bottom 
of  which  being,  of  course,  not  close-fitting  to  the  stone,  would  i>ermit  ordinarily 
of  a  leakage.  But  the  medicine  man  who  attends  puts  into  the  bottom 
of  the  calabash  crushed- up  leaves  of  a  kind  of  mimosa  which,  for  a  time 
at  least,  stop  the  leakage  and  enable  the  calabash  to  be  filled  up  with 
water,  the  retention  of  the  water  by  the  calabash  proving  the  man  to  be 
innocent.  Another  ordeal  is  arranged  in  this  way  :  Dry  flour  is  given  to  the 
suspected  person.  If  innocent,  he  can  swallow  it ;  if  he  is  unable  to 
moisten  the  flour  with  his  saliva  and  swallow  it,  he  is  shown  to  be  guilty. 

As  regards  omens :  If  a  bird  sings  on  the  left-hand  side  as  a  man 
is  starting  on  a  journey,  the  journey,  if  for  war,  will  be  unlucky ;  but  if 
it  be  merely  a  peaceful  vusit,  it  will  be  a  fortunate  one.  If  the  bird  sings 
on  the  right-hand  side,  it  is  a  good  omen  for  war,  but  a  bad  one  for  an 
ordinary  visit.  If  a  cat  crosses  the  road  from  right  to  left,  it  is  a  good 
omen ;  if  from  left  to  right,  bad.  If  a  rat  is  seen  on  the  road,  and  it 
runs  along  the  road  ahead  of  the  man,  it  is  a  good  omen ;  but  if  it  crosses 
the  road  from  one  side  to  the  other,  it  is  an  unlucky  sign.  If  on  a 
journey  a  man  strikes  the  little  toe  of  either  foot,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign; 
if  he  strikes  the  big  toe,  it  is  propitious.  If  the  eldest  child  of  a  man 
is  a  boy,  and  the  man  sets  out  to  travel,  it  will  be  an  unlucky  sign  if 
the  first  person  he  meets  is  also  a  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  eldest 
child  is  a  girl,  and  he  meets  a  woman  when  he  starts  on  a  journey,  that 
is  likewise  a  bad  sign.  They  profess  to  be  able  to  foretell  events  by 
divining^  and  the  divination  is  exercised  on  the  entrails  of  an  ox  or  sheep. 
They  are  a  good  deal  given  to  prophesying.  The  chief  Odua  when  quite 
a  lad  prophesied  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
no  white  man  had   entered  the  country.     They  believe  in  rain-makers. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  birth  the  infant,  if  a  boy,  is  kept  inside  the  house 
for  four  days;  if  a  girl,  for  three  days.  When  a  birth  takes  place,  the 
female  neighbours  attend,  and  a  goat  is  killed  for  the  mother  and  the 
other  women.  No  man  is  allowed  in  the  hut  until  three  or  four  days 
have  elapsed.     The  father  of  the  child  does  not  eat  or  sleep  again  in  the 
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hut  until  the  child  begins  to  cut 
its  teeth.  The  mother  does  not  go  ' 
out  to  cultivate  for  nine  days  after 
the  birth.  If  a  woman  has  had 
two  children  previously  who  have 
died,  she  follows  the  same  ceremony 
■as  that  described  among  the  Bantu 
Kavirondo.  When  the  child  has  been 
brought  back  by  an  old  woman,  it 
is  redeemed  by  the  father,  who  then 
bores  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear  and 
inserts  an  ear-ring  of  brass  wire. 
The  child  i8thenceforthcalled"Owiti." 
if  a  boy  ;  if  a  girl,  "  Awiti,"  mean- 
ing "  the  child  that  has  been  thrown 
away."  The  old  woman  who  picks  up 
the  child  is  regarded  as  its  foster- 
mother.  Twins  are  considered  lucky, 
though  their  arrival  is  attended  by 
a  good  many  ceremonies  and  by  pro- 
pitiatory dances  which  are  of  an 
obscene  nature. 

When  a  person  dies,  the  corpse  is 
immediately  taken  out  of  the  house. 
If  it  be  a  woman,  her  brothers-in-law 
■dig  the  grave  in  the  verandah  of  the 
house.  The  corpse  is  fniried  on  its 
left  side  with  the  hand  under  the 
head.  In  the  case  of  a  woman's  death, 
her  relatives  and  ftienda  come  aDd 
wail.  Her  husband  presents  each 
*lan  that  attends  with  a  goat.     The 

mourners  stay  for  three  days.  The  hut  in  which  a  jierson  has  died  is  used 
for  a  month.  The  neighbours  then  meet  together  and  drink  beer,  and 
the  house  is  broken  down.  Upon  the  death  of  a  man  his  brother  digs 
his  grave,  and  he  is  buried  in  the  house  of  his  first  wife,  if  she  is  still 
living.  If  she  is  dead,  he  is  buried  in  the  verandah  of  his  own  house. 
Men  only  wail  for  one  day.  After  that  only  the  women  wail,  at  first 
for  three  days,  and  then  at  dawn  for  fifteen  days. 

As  a  sign  of  7nou?-ning  the  women  wear  a  string  of  banana  fibre  round 
the  forehead.  They  also  wear  a  black  tail  fiinged  with  white  strings  for 
about  a  month.     Others  smear  themselves  with  white  earth,     Belatives  of 
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a  dead  person  shave  their  heads  for  three  days  after  the  death.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  sits  on  a  stool  outside  the  village,  and  has  his 
head  shaved.  If  any  one  of  importance  dies,  the  neighbours  do  not 
cultivate  for  three  days  after  the  death.  If  a  big  chief  dies,  all  the 
surrounding  i>eople  collect  at  the  village,  and  in  such  cases  even  hostilities 
between  clans  are  suspended,  and  all  join  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  late 
chief,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  at  war  with  some  of  his  dependent  clans. 
In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  chief,  a  new  hut  is  built.  The  grave  of  the 
chief  is  dug  by  his  brother.  A  new  ox  hide  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  and  the  head  of  the  corpse  is  covered  with  a  water-pot.  Seed* 
of  every  kind  of  grain  grown  in  the  vicinity  are  put  into  the  grave,  but 
sweet  potatoes  are  excluded.  The  people  dance  and  drink  "tembo"  for  ten 
days,  and  slaughter  many  oxen.  The  men  wail  for  ten  days,  but  the  women 
wail  every  morning  for  a  year.     No  one  cultivates  the  fields  for  ten  days. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  property  goes  to  the  brother,  if  the  children  are 
small.  If  the  eldest  son  is  grown  up,  he  takes  the  property  and  gives  his 
brothers  a  share,  but  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  amount  paid  by 
any  one  who  marries  one  of  his  sisters.  This  marriage  payment  goes  to 
the  deceased  father's  brothers.  The  brothers  of  the  deceased  take  his  wives, 
but  the  eldest  son  probably  takes  the  youngest  wife  of  his  deceased 
father.  When  a  chief  dies,  the  son  whom  he  has  chosen  succeeds  him. 
This  successor  is  chosen  really  some  years  before  the  chief  dies.  The 
successor  divides  the  private  property  of  the  chief  with  his  brothers. 

When  a  warrior  Ita^  kilUd  a  man  in  warfare,  he  must  (besides 
shaving  his  head)  catch  a  fowl  and  hang  it  round  his  neck  head  uppermost. 
He  must  not  enter  his  home  village  until  this  has  been  done.  Whilst 
the  fowl  is  suspended  to  the  man's  neck  by  the  beak  its  head  is  severed 
from  the  body,  and  the  head  is  left  hanging  from  the  man's  neck.  The 
warrior  then  enters  the  village,  and  shortly  afterwards  prepares  a  big  feast 
to  propitiate  the  man  he  has  killed,  so  that  his  ghost  may  not  give 
trouble.  If  a  house  is  struck  by  lightnhiij,  and  any  one  is  killed  inside, 
the  head-man  of  the  village  must  obtain  a  male  fowl  of  a  red  colour  and 
walk  round  the  house  holding  up  the  fowl  three  times.  The  house  is 
then  broken  up,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  other  purposes.  When  desiring 
to  make  peace  with  another  tribe  with  whom  they  have  been  at  war, 
they  kill  a  sheep  and  put  \)3xt  of  it  into  a  wooden  mortar  such  as  is 
used  for  crushing  grain.  The  representatives  of  each  side  then  take  out 
pieces  of  the  flesh  and  exchange  them  reciprocally.  An  old  man  belonging 
to  the  side  which  has  been  worsted,  and  which  is  suing  for  peace,  must 
then  go  to  the  head  village  of  the  conqueror  and  proceed  to  sweep  up  the 
cattle  kraal.     This  is  accepted  as  a  kind  of  submission. 

Like  the  Bantu  Kavirondo,  the  Ja-luo  are  in  the  main  a  healthy  people^ 
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They  suflFer  not  infrequently  from  jmeumonia  and  other  affections  of  the 
lungs,  and  their  remedy  for  these  maladies  is  to  pierce  a  hole  in  the 
chest,  and  even  to  cut  out  a  small  piece  of  the  inflamed  lung.  They 
have  an  antidote  for  snake  poison ;  remedies  for  diarrhCea,  constipation, 
ulcers;  salves  for  wounds;  and  even  drugs  which  are  taken  to  avert 
threat«ned  miscarriage.  Venereal  disease  is  practically  unknown  amongst 
this  people,  which,  although  so  indifferent  to  nudity,  is  yet  too  moral  to 
permit  sexual  intercourse  with  stiangers. 

Men    and   women   have    the   same  names.      But    in    many    instances. 


whereas  the  root  of  the  name  is  the  same,  it  is  preceded  by  the  vowel 
"0"  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  "A"  in  the  case  of  a  woman.  For 
instance,  "  Opio "  is  a  male  name,  and  "  Apio "  is  a  female  name. 

The  games  they  play  are  few.  There  is  the  well-nigh  universal  game 
of  little  comjtartments  in  which  seeds  or  jiebbles  are  put.  Boys  and 
young  men  sometimes  play  a  kind  of  hockey,  knocking  alxiut  a  wooden  ball. 

After  the  return  from  a  warlike  expedition  two  out  of  every  three  cattle 
go  to  the  chief,  who  divides  his  share  with  his  brothers,  and  also  gives  a 
fi])ecial  reward  of  cattle  to  any  man  who  has  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  war.     To  this  hero  a  wife  is  often  given  for  payment. 


CHAPTEE    XIX 
MASAI,    TUBKANAy   SUK,   NANDI,   ETC. 

THE  remaining  section  of  the  Uganda  population  to  be  discussed  in 
this  book  is  that  offshoot  of  the  Nilotic  stock  which  includes  the 
interesting  Masai  *  people — a  group  of  Africans  rather  isolated  in  their 
physical  characteristics — the  gigantic  Suk  and  Turkana,  the  elegant,  fine* 
featured  Elgumi  or  Wamia,  and  the  Nandi  tribes.  With  them  also  may 
be  considered  the  negro  Karamojo,  with  a  Bantu  physique  and  a  language 
closely  related  to  Turkana;  and  the  mongrel  Andorobo,  a  nomad  hunting 
people  speaking  usually  a  dialect  of  Nandi,  but  comi)osed  of  very  mixed 
pliysical  types. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  the  Masai  represent  an  early  mixture 
between  the  Nilotic  Negro  and  the  Hamite  (Gala-Somali).  This  blend  of 
peoples  must  have  been  isolated  somewhere  in  the  high  mountains  or 
plateaux  which  lie  between  the  Nile  and  the  Karamojo  country.  Here  the 
ancestors  of  the  Masai  race  were  no  doubt  first  located,  and  here  the 
Latuka — descendants  of  the  ancestral  Masai — still  remain,  speaking  a 
language  that  is  closely  allied  to  the  Masai  tongue.  This  ancient  inter- 
mixture between  Hamite  and  Negro  must  have  been  a  strong  power 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the  White  Nile 
between  Latitudes  S""  and  5°.  They  subjugated  a  section  of  the  Nilotic 
Negroes  (the  Bari)  and  imposed  on  them  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Masai 
stock  (the  Masai  itself  being  a  branch  of  the  Nilotic  family  much  modified 
by  Hamitic  influence).  Some  tumultuous  movement  from  the  north, 
possibly  on  the  part  of  other  Nilotic  Negroes  like  the  Dinka  and  Shiluk, 
or  else  intertribal  warfare  or  famine  consequent  on  drought,  drove  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Masai  from  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the 
White  Nile  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Elgon  and  Lake  Rudolf. 

After  a  prolonged  settlement  on  the  lands  lying  between  this  great 
extinct  volcano  and  the  south-west  coasts  of  Lake  Rudolf,  the  Masai 
became  divided  into  two  groups — evidently  not  a  very  ancient  division, 
since  both  sections   s^^eak  practically  the    same    language   at    the    present 

*  This  word  should  be  pronounced  ^'Md'sili,"  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  first 
syllable. 
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day.  The  more  powerful  of  these  divisions  reverted  to  a  wholly  pastoral 
life,  a  semi-nomad  existence,  and  a  devotion  to  cattle  which  caused  them 
to  raid  and  ravish  in  all  directions  to  obtain  and  maintain  enormous  herds. 
The  weaker  Masai — subsequently  to  be  known  as  the  Burkeneji,  (xwas* 
Ngishu*  (literally  a  contraction  of  Gwaso  Engishu),  Nyarusi  (Enjamusif), 
Kwavi — lost  the  greater  part  of  their  oxen  in  the  tribal  war  which  took 
place  between  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  sections.  Some  of  the  agricultural 
Masai  remained  living  on  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  Plateau  (Rofiata  Nyuki)  till 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Nandi  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Bantu  Kavi rondo.  A  branch  of  them  (Essegelli)  settled  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  Nvando  Vallev  between  the  Nandi  and  Lumbwa  country,  onlv  to 
be  finally  wii)ed  out  by  these  fierce  mountaineers.  The  Nyarusi  clan  of 
agriculturists  found  a  refuge  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baringo.  The 
Burkeneji,  who  remain  to  this  day  the  most  primitive  of  all  the  Masai, 
were  driven  by  the  Turkana-Siik  some  fifty  years  ago  from  the  western 
coast-lands  of  Lake  Kudolf  to  the  inhospitable  country  on  the  south  and 
south-east  of  that  lake. 

Meantime  the  pastoral  ]\Iasai  had  taken  possession  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  Rift  Valley,  of  the  Laikipia  Escarpment  (which  bounds  that 
valley  to  the  north-east),  and,  in  fact,  of  the  greater  })art  of  inner  East 
Africa,  from  Ugogo  and  the  Unyamwezi  countries  on  the  west  and  south 
to  Mount  Kenva  and  Galaland  on  the  north,  and  eastward  to  the 
hundred-mile  strip  of  more  or  less  settled  Bantu  country  on  the  littoral 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Prospering  mightily  and  increasing  in  numbers  by 
reason  of  their  valour  and  their  dedicfition  of  all  the  young  able-bodied 
men  of  the  tribe  to  fighting  for  at  least  twelve  years  of  their  manhood, 
the  pastoral  Masai  became  the  lords  of  East  Africa  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.  When  they  invaded  Eastern  Africa,  they  probably  found  the 
Nandi-Lumbwa  people  in  possession  of  the  ])lateau  region  west  of  the 
Kift  Valley;  the  Bantu  in  the  plains  and  forests;  and  lingering  remains 
of  the  old  Dwarf  nomad  tribes  in  the  dense  woods  or  more  arid  tracts,  who 
were  allied  to  the  South  African  Bushman  or  Hottentot.  The  ancestors 
of  the  Nandi  tribe  to  a  great  extent  held  their  own  against  the  ]\Iasai 
invasion,  but  the  Bantu  only  survived  in  the  dense  forests  of  Kikuyu  and 
in  the  lands  bordering  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  slojx^s 
of  Kenya  and  Kilimanjaro,  and  in  the  somewhat  arid  Kamba  country. 
Not  a  few  of  these  Bantu  races,  like  the  Wa-gogo,  Wa-chaga,  A-kikuyu, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  A- kamba,  have   become  thoroughly  imbued  with 

*  This  name  in  Ma.sai— "Gwaso"  or  "  Hwaso  Engishu" — means  "River  (of)  Cattle." 
It  is  now  taken  to  refer  to  the  uninhabited  plateau  region  due  east  of  Mount  Elgon 
and  north  of  Nandi. 

t  Enjjimusi  means  **  wizards  " 
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the   Masai   methods   and    customs   of  warfare,  even  though  they  may  still 
retain  their  negro  features  and  Bantu  languages. 

When  the  Maskat  Arabs  first  commenced  the  trading  operations  which 
led  to  their  opening  up  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa  (about  1835),  they 
already  found  that  the  Masai  were  a  serious  obstacle.  They  were  a  proud 
people,  who  would  not  stand  the  slightest  bullying  or  maltreatment  on  the 
part  of  the  Arabs  or  their  black  mercenaries,  and  a  few  wholesale  massacres  of 
Arab  caravans  by  the  Masai  warriors  gave  the  coast  traders  a  dread  (which 
frequently  degenerated  into  panic)  of  these  lithe  fighters,  armed  with 
spears  of  great  length  or  great  breadth.  In  the  earlier  'fifties  of  the 
last  century  the  Masai  raided  to  within  sight  of  the  Island  of  Mombasa. 
Their  successful  progress  in  the  north  was  checked  by  the  Crala  and 
Somali,  and  by  the  aridity  of  the  desert  country  north  of  the  Tana  Biver. 
Southwards  the  Masai  might  have  carried  their  raids  towards  Tanganyika 
and  ^^yasa,  but  they  encountered  a  tribe  as  warlike  as  themselves — the 
Wa-hehe,  who  had  been  virilised  by  a  slight  intermixture  of  Zulu  blood, 
the  result  of  a  celebrated  return  to  Central  Africa  on  the  part  of  a  small 
section  of  the  Zulu  people  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Masai  probably  reached  their  apogee  about  1880.  Since  that  time 
they  have  greatly  declined  in  numbers,  power,  and  pugnacity,  owing  to 
the  repeated  cattle  jilagues  that  swept  down  through  Eastern  Africa  and 
destroyed  so  large  a  i)ro port  ion  of  the  cattle,  which  to  the  pastoral  Masai 
were  the  one  source  of  food.  Before  this  period,  however,  a  section  of 
of  them  had,  in  raiding,  returned  to  their  original  home  on  the  Nandi 
highlands,  and  had  sorely  cut  up  the  agricultural  Masai — the  Gwas* 
Ngishu — who  still  remained  there.  Scattered  bands  of  these  vegetarian 
Masai  took  refuge  at  the  south  end  of  I^ke  Baringo  and  amongst  their 
Burkeneji  brothers  near  Lake  Kudolf,  and  even  fled  so  far  afield  in  their 
panic  as  to  reach  parts  of  East  Africa  not  far  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  such 
as  Taveita,  at  the  eastern  base  of  Kilimanjaro.  These  settlements  of 
agricultural  Masai  in  that  direction  were  called  by  the  Swahili  traders 
"Kwavi,"  a  name  that  no  Masai  can  recognise  or  explain,  but  which  has 
been  perpetuated  owing  to  its  adoption  by  Krapf.  The  furious  attacks 
of  the  Kandi  and  Lumbwa  aided  the  extinction  of  the  agricultural 
Masai.  That  branch  of  them  called  the  *'  Segelli,"  which  was  established 
in  the  Upper  Nyando  Valley,  was  completely  extinguished,  and  all  the 
villages  on  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  Plateau  were  destroyed,  the  remnant  of  the 
Gwas'  Ngishu  flying  to  the  borders  of  Kavirondo.*  At  the  present  day, 
therefore,  the  Masai  are  represented  mainly  by  their  pastoral  section,  which 
still  ranges   over  Eastern  Africa  from  the  equator  to  six  or  seven  degrees 

*  They    are  now  established  in    flourishing  settlements  under  the  white  man's 
protection  at  the  Eldama  Ravine. 
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south.  The  re- 
mainder of  the 
race,  wliich  culti- 
vates the  soil 
(keeping  flocks 
and  herds  as  well), 
is  i-educed  to  a 
small  but  increas- 
ing remnant  of  the 
Gvm»'  Nfiiehu,  the 
Nyanisi  (or  En- 
jdmii^i)  Masai  at 
the  south  end  of 
Lake  Baringo,  and 
the  perishing Bur- 
kenejion  the  south 
and  south-east  of 
Lake  Hudolf. 

The  true 
Masai  as  a  race 
are  tall,  well-Diade 
•people,  slender 
and  lissom,  with 
no  exaggerated 
muscular  develop- 
ment, and  little  or 
no  tendency  to 
corpulence.  They 
are  long  limbed, 
and  the  feet  and 
hands  are  re- 
latively greater 
than  among  Euro- 
peans, though  the 
feet  are  smaller 
and  better  formed 
tlian  among  the 
Bantu  Negroes. 
They  have  no 
marked  progna- 
thism, and  the 
nose  is  sometimes 
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almost  Caucasian  in  shape,  with  a  well -developed  bridge  and  finely  cut  nostrila. 
The  chin  is  well  formed,  and  the  cheek-bones  are  not  ordinarily  as  bulging 
as  in  the  Nilotic  Negro.  The  lips  are  sometimes  prominent  and  much 
everted.  The  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  long,  and  are  occasionally 
se(«irated  one  from  the  other  by  a  small  sfiace.  The  gum  is  oft«n  visible 
when  the  lips  open,  and  the  front  teeth  stick  out.  The  mouth,  in  fact,  is 
the  least  pleasant  feature  in  the  face  of  a  Masai,  the  rest  of  whose  face  ia 
sometimes  modelled  on  quite  a  Caucasian  plan.     Almost  all   the  men  and 


most  of  the  women  knock  out  the  two  lower  incisor  teeth.  Mr.  Sidney  Hinde 
states  that  the  reason  given  by  the  Masai  for  this  practice  is  that  tetanus 
was  once  a  scourge  amongst  them,  and  that  it  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  feed  a  man  suflfering  from  lockjaw  if  food 
could  be  introduced  through  the  gap  caused  by  taking  out  two  of  his 
lower  incisor  teeth.  It  maybe  this  explanation  has  been  invented  recently 
to  explain  a  very  ancient  custom  inherited  by  the  Masai  from  the  Nilotic 
stock  which  was  their  origin ;  for  amongst  these  people  the  removal  of  the 
lower  incisor  teeth  is  a  very  common  practice.  All  the  hair  of  the  face 
and  body  is  plucked  out  in  both  sexes  by  means  of  iron  tweezers,  so  that 
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r*_  ,      ■"  '    *        ,  no  male  Masai  is  ever  seen 

%■■■''  with  beard  and  moustache. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is 
shaved  by  the  women,  and 
by  the  married  men  who 
have  ceased  to  be  warriors. 
It  is  even  removed  in  the 
same  way  from  the  heads 
of  children;  but  when  a 
Ma^i  youth  has  reached 
puberty,  and  is  about  to 
become  a  warrior,  he  allows 
the  hair  of  his  head  to  grow 
as  long  as  it  will.  Tugging 
at  the  wool,  and  straighten- 
ing it  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
he  [)laits  into  it  twist«d 
bast  or  thin  strips  of  leather. 
In  this  way  the  hair,  with 
its  artificial  accompaniments,  is  plaited  into  a  number  of  wisps,  and  these, 
coated  with  red  clay  and  mutton  fat,  are  gathered  into  pigtails,  or 
queues,  the  largest  of  which  hangs  down  over  the  back,  while  another 
droops  over  the  forehead,  and  there  may  be  one  over  each  ear.  The  ends 
of  these  queues  are  tightly  bound  round  with  string,  which,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  coiffure,  is  thickly  coated  with  grease  and  ochre.  The 
whole  of  the  body  in  the  young  warriors  is  constantly  anointed  with  the 
same  proportion  of  reddish  clay  and  fat,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
quite  a  raddled  appearance,  and  look  like  statues  in  terra-cotta;  for 
everything  about  them  may  be  coated  with  this  prejiaratioD  of  a  uniform 
yellowish  red.  The  Masai  practise  circumcision,  and  the  clitoris  in  the 
women  is  excised.  Both  these  operations  take  place  just  before  puberty, 
between  eight  years  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  circumcision  of  the 
Masai  has  been  described  in  Joseph  Thomson's  celebrated  book.  It  may 
be  stated  briefly  that  it  differs  from  the  same  operation  elsewhere  in 
Africa  in  that  thefreenum  is  also  cut,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  proepuiium 
is  drawn  down  below  the  glans,  where  it  heals  in  a  large  excrescence  of  skin. 
This  is  sometimes  so  tumid  as  to  give  the  organ  the  api)earance  of  being 
provided  with  a  double  glans. 

The  Masai  men  do  not  mar  or  decorate  their  skins  with  'pattema  in 
acars  or  in  tattooing;  but  I  have  noticed  on  the  faces  of  the  women  in 
the  Naivftsha  District  that  jiarallel  lines  (see  illustration)  are  apparently 
burnt  on   the   skin    round   the   eyes   or  on    the   forehead.      I    could    not 
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ascertain  whether  this  was  done  with  a  red-hot  wire  or  by  flome  acrid 
juice.  The  scars  had  a  bluish  look,  and  were  intended  to  enhance  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eye.  The  women  ordinarily  remove  the  eyelashes  and 
the  hair  from  the  eyebrows.  In  both  sexes  the  ears  are  terribly  deformed 
by  piercing  the  lobe  at  an  early  age  and  inserting  through  the  hole 
larger  and  larger  discs  or  rounded  pieces  of  wood.  These  are  gradually 
increased  in  size  until  the   lobe   becomes   a   great   loop   of  leathery  skin 


To  this  loop  they  attach  ear-ring^i  of  fine  iron  chain  or  European  nails  and 
screws,  or  depending  coils  of  iron  wire  like  catherine-w heels.  The  ear  is 
also  [lierced  in  the  upper  i>art  of  the  conch,  near  what  is  called  "  Darwin's 
point."  From  this  hole  also  may  de|iend  loops  of  fine  iron  chain  or  strings 
of  beads.  The  men  may  wear  bead  necklaces  and  bead  armlets.  On  the 
upl>er  part  of  the  left  arm,  just  below  the  deltoid  muscle,  is  a  tight 
armlet  of  wood,  which  grips  the  flesh,  and  is  furnished  with  two  upright 
projections.     A  string  of  charms,  which  may  be  pieces  of  smooth  stone   or 
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of  hard,  amooth  wood  of  irregular  size,  is  generally  worn  round  the  neck 
by  the  men,  who  may  also  have  a  girdle  round  the  wai.';t  composed  of  a 
string  of  beads  with  fine  iron  chains.  Bracelets  of  iron  wire  or  of  ivory 
may  also  be  worn  by  the  men  on  the  wrists. 

As  regards   cloihimj  the  two   seses    differ  considerably.     Women    from 
girlhood  to  old  age  are  usually  clothed  most  scrupulously,  though  it  is  not 


considered  improper  to  ex|X)se  the  bosom.  Their  garments  were  formerly 
dressed  hides  which  hnng  from  the  neck  down  to  the  knee?,  with  a  kind 
of  leather  petticoat  underneath.  Nowadays  many  of  the  women  dispense 
with  leather  aud  wear  voluminous  pieces  of  calico  from  the  coast.  Old 
men  generally  wear  a  skin  or  a  cloth  cape  over  the  shoulders.  Hitherto 
men,  old  and  young,  of  the  Masai  tribe  have  been  absolutely  indifferent 
OS  to  whether  such  covering  as  they  wore   answered   purposes   of  decency. 
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They  might  even  be  styled  ostentatiously  naked  in  this  respect,  though  Z 
have  never  known  them  to  be  guilty  of  any  gesture  of  deliberate 
indelicacy.  Young  warriors  going  to  battle  swathe  round  their  waists  as- 
many  yards  of  red  calico  as  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  will  further  throw 
pieces  of  calico  over  their  shoulders  as  capes.  They  also  wear  huge 
mantles  of  birds'  feathers,  in  shape  and  volume  like  the  fur  capes  worn 
by  coachmen  in  cold  weather.  A  great  circle  of  ostrich  plumes  is  often 
worn  round  the  face.  When  decorated  for  warfare,  they  tie  fringes  of 
long  white  hair  tightly  below  the  knee,  generally  on  one  leg — the  left.. 
This  white  hair  is  either  derived  from  goats  or  from  the  skin  of  the 
colobus  monkey.  Some  of  the  eastern  Masai  make  handsome  capes  of  the- 
black  and  white  colobus  fur,  which  are  worn  over  the  chest.  Unmarried 
girls  may  wear  a  few  bracelets,  bnt  as  soon  as  a  young  Masai  woman,  or 
**  dito,"  is  about  to  marry,  she  has  coils  of  thick  iron  wire  wound  round  her 
legs  (as  in  the  illustration).  She  will  also  wear  armlets  and  bracelets  of 
this  same  wire,  and  perhaps  an  additional  armlet  or  two  of  ivory.  Huge 
coils  of  the  same  thick  iron  wire  may  be  worn  round  the  neok  in  addition 
to  the  "  catherine-wheel "  ornaments  and  uncounted  strings  of  beads.  Or 
she  may  have  round  her  neck  a  great  fringe  of  leather  thongs,  to  which 
are  fastened  large  beads.  Some  of  their  supple  leather  garments  are 
charmingly  sewn  with  beads  as  an  edging.  The  young  men  do  not 
disdain  sometimes  to  clothe  themselves  in  one  of  these  huge  cloaks  of  ox 
hide,  which  may  cover  them  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles.  The  men  wear 
sandals  of  hide,  esj^ecially  when  travelling. 

The  dwellings  of  the  ^lasai  are  of  two  very  distinct  kinds.  The 
agricultural  Masai  who  are  still  to  be  found  about  Elgon  and  the  south 
end  of  Baringo  (there  are  other  relics  of  them  in  East  Africa,  at  Taveita^ 
etc.)  build  houses  very  like  those  of  their  Bantu  neighbours — round  huts 
made  with  walls  of  reeds  or  sticks,  surmounted  by  a  conical,  grass- 
thatched  roof.  The  cattle-keeping  Masai,  on  the  contrary,  build  dwellings  of 
quite  peculiar  construction,  unlike  those  of  any  other  Negro  tribe.  These 
are  low,  continuous  houses  (not  more  than  six  feet  in  height),  which 
may  go  round  or  nearly  round  the  enclosure  of  the  settlement.  They  are 
flat-^vofed,  and  are  built  of  a  framework  of  sticks  with  strong  partitions 
dividing  the  continuous  structure  into  separate  compartments  which  are 
seimrate  dwellings,  each  furnished  with  a  low,  oblong  door.  A  good  deal 
of  brushwood  is  worked  into  the  sides  and  roofs  of  these  rows  of  houses 
to  make  a  foundation  which  will  retain  the  plaster  of  mud  and  cow-dung 
which  is  next  applied.  The  mud  and  cow-dung  is  thickly  laid  on  the  flat 
roofs,  and  is  not  usually  permeated  by  the  rain.  In  the  villages  of 
the  agricultural  Masai  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  houses,  numerous 
granaries  holding  supplies  of  corn  and  beans.     The  walls  of  these  granaries 
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are  i*la.stered  with  mud  and  cow-dung.  Tlie  villages  of  both  sections  of 
the  Masai  are  surrounded  by  fences.  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
Ma.sai  these  are  strong  {jalisades  with  openings  at  inter\als  that  are 
carefully  guarded  by  doors  made  of  huge  hewn  ]ilanks.  With  the  pastoral 
Ma.sai  the  herlge  .surrounding  the  settlement  is  of  thorn  bushe.^,  and  is 
merely  arranged  so  as  to  keep  off  wild  l)easts.  the  pastoral  Masai  not 
having  hitherto  had  occasion  to  fear  the  attacks  of  their  fellow-men. 
Inside  the  villages  there  are  one  or  more  cattle  kraals  surrounded  by 
indef>endent  hedges  of  thorns  or  sticks,  and  their  enclosures  are  fenced  in 
for  sheep  and  goats.  Inside  the  continuous  houses  of  the  pastoral  Masai 
l)eds  are  made  of  brusliwood  neatly  stacked  and  covered  with  skins.  The 
fireplace  is  simply  a  circle  of  stones.  At  night  skins  are  hung  over  the 
doorway  (all  the  doorways  in  the  houses  of  the  i>astoral  Masai  are  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  circle  made  by  the  continuous  houses)  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  cold  night  air.  The  only  furniture  in  the  huts  besides 
cooking-iK>ts  and  skins  are  long  gourds  used  as  milk  vessels,  half-gourds 
which  are  cups,  and  small  three-legged  stools  cut  out  of  a  single  block 
of  hard  wood  and  used  bv  the  elder  men  to  sit  on. 

The  agricultural  Masai  live  in  their  villages  permanently.  The 
jjastoral  Masai  are  inclined  towards  a  swni-nomad  existence,  no  doubt  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  fresh  pasture  for  their  cattle.  They  generally, 
however,  range  within  certain  j»re>cribed  districts.  They  will  often 
abandon  a  settlement  for  a  time,  and  have  no  objection  to  other  i)ersons 
using  it  in  their  absence,  providing  they  are  ready  to  evacuate  it  without 
having  done  any  harm  on  the  return  of  the  original  owners.  Formerly 
the  warriors  among  the  pastoral  Masai,  from  the  time  they  reached  the 
age  of  puberty  until  they  retired  from  the  warrior  existence  and  became 
married  men,  lived  in  villages  by  themselves  with  their  mothers  and 
sweethearts.  The  mothers  kept  house  for  them,  and  the  young  unmarried 
women  attended  to  very  little  else  but  pleasure,  though  they  su}:)erin tended 
the  young  calves  which  were  left  behind  in  the  settlements  when  the 
tattle  were  driven  out  every  morning  to  pasture.  A  few  boys  would  hang 
about  these  warrior  villages,  their  presence  being  tolerated  for  their 
usefulness  in  herding  cattle  and  milking  cows  and  goats.  With  the 
general  break-up  of  the  Masai  system  of  i)astoral  life  which  has  come 
about  through  the  repeated  cattle  plagues  and  the  European  administration 
of  their  country,  they  are  rajddly  beginning  to  live  more  after  the  normal 
negro  fashion,  in  villages  inhabited  alike  by  married  and  unmarried 
men,  girls  and  married  women.  Every  village  elects  a  head-man,  who 
settles  all  disputes  and  acts  as  leader  of  the  warriors  in  case  of  any 
fighting. 

Neither  agricultural  nor  pastoral  Masai  are  huvters  of  game  in  the  same 
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sense  as  tlic  otlier  Negro  tribes  of  the  Protectorate.  The  grown-up  men 
never  molest  zebras,  antelopes,  or  liarmless  wild  bensts,  though  boys  may 
sometimes    capture   the   fawns   of   gazelles,    and    are    also   given    to    the 


HASAI    (eNJAHLS]) 


shooting  of  birds  with  arrows,  as  birds'  feathers  are  required  for  certain 
of  their  ceremonies  or  for  the  making  of  head-dresses  or  capes  for  the 
warriors.  The  ^lasai,  however,  regard  the  buffalo,  eland,  and  kudu  (the 
eland  es])eciall_v)  as  being  eJofely  related  to  their  own  cattle— in  fiwt, 
the  bufl'alo  they  regard  as  simply  the  wild  ox,  and  the  eland  as  being  a 
thorough  bovine.  The  buffalo  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  countries 
inhabiti'd  by  the  Masai,  but  in  former  times  they  would  attack  it  with 
spears  (many  warriors  taking  jwrt  in  the  hunt)  and  kill  it  in  order  to 
obtain  leather  for  making  their  shields.  The  eland  and  kudn  are  not  far 
off  extinction  also,  but  in  former  days  the  Masai  ate  the  flesh  of  the  eland 
and  killed  the  kudu  in  order  to  obtain  the  horns  of  the  male,  which  are 
in  great  re([uest  as  trumiM>ts.  The  [lastoral  Masai  not  only  do  not  fish  in 
any  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  they  regitrd  fish  as  a  most  unwholesome 
food.  The  agricultural  JIasai  obtain  iisb  by  trap[iing  and  spearing,  and 
eat  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  do  their  Bantu  neighbours.  The 
agricultural   Masai    also    keep   a  few   fowls,  and  eat   them,   together   with 
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their  eggs;   but  fowls  and  eggs   are  absolutely  eschewed   by   the   pastoral 
Masai,  who  ne^er  keep  this  domestic  bird. 

The  domestic  animals  of  both  divisions  of  this  race  are  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  donkeys,  and  dogs.  The  cattle  are  of  the  humped  zebu  type,  and 
do  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from  the  other  humped  domestic 
cattle  of  Eastern  Africa.  As  the  mainstay  of  their  existence,  the  pastoral 
Masai  attach  enormous  importance  to  their  herds  of  cattle;  and  these 
animals,  having  been  brought  up  from  birth  under  the  constant  handling 
of  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  extremely  docile  to  their  owners,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  milk-giving.  Here  the  Masai  cow,  as  is  so  oilen  the 
case  among  the  domestic  cattle  of  Africa,  is  capricious,  and,  from  a 
European  point  of  view,  very  tiresome.  She  will  withhold  her  milk 
invariably  if  the  calf  is  not  jjresent  to  her  sight  or  sense  of  smell ;  yet 
her  senses  are  easily  deceived,  inasmuch  as  she  will  often  yield  milk 
when  a  stuffed  calf  is  held  before  her,  even  if  it  be  little  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  dead  calf  roughly  filled  out  with  straw.  The  milking  of  the 
cows  is  usually  done  by  the  women  twice  a  day,  and  generally  in  a 
special  building  erected  in  the  village — a  building  in  which  the  young 
calves  are  kept  at   night.     In   the   warriors'  villages,  however,  milking  is 


sometimes  done  by  the  boys  who  herd  the  cattle;  and  all  Masai  men 
are  adepts  at  milking  both  cows  and  goats,  for  which  reason  they  are 
much  in  request  ae  herdsmen   in   the   employ  of  Europeans.     The  Masai 
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castrate  tbeir  cattle  when  the  young  bulls  are  arrived  at  maturity.  An 
interesting  description  of  their  procedure  in  this  case  is  given  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Stordy  (Government  Veterinary  Surgeon)  in  the  Vetervnarian* 
A  barren  cow  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  Masai  herds,  and 
such  animals  are  selected  for  fattening  and  slaughter,  aa  their  meat  is- 
considered  to  be  better  eating  than  that  of  the  bullocks.  The  milk  is 
generally  kept  in  long,  bottle- sha|ied  gourda  with  leather  covers.  Milk 
is  always  drunk  fresh,  and  the  gourds  that  contain  it  are  carefully 
cleaned  with  burning  grass  or  witli  a  slightly  acrid  liquid  made  from  the 
leaves  of  a  sage-like  plant.  These  methods  of  cleaning  the  gourd  some- 
times   impart   a    flavour   to   the    milk    not    altogether   agreeable    to   the 


European  palat«.  The  cattle  are  always  branded  with  some  mark  peculiar 
to  the  owner,  who  may  also  cut  their  ears  in  some  special  way  so  that 
the  beast  may  be  easily  recognised  as  his  own  property.  After  coming 
back  from  the  jiasture  the  cattle  are  carefully  examined,  generally  in 
close  contact  with  a  large  smoky  fire,  so  that  the  ticks  may  be  removed 
from  their  bodies.  The  cattle  are  perfectly  amenable  to  small  boys,  who 
usually  act  as  the  cowherds. 

The  floats   and  sheep    belong   to  the   breeds    common   to  so   much  of 
Central  Africa— the  goat  being  small  and  plump,  with   short  horns,  while 
the  sheep   are   hairy,  hornless,  with    drooping   ears  and    fat  tails,  though 
•  October,  1900. 
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the  fet  tail  is  not  carried  to  such  a  development  as  among  the  Bahims  or 
in  Southern  Africa.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  lambs  and  kids  till  they 
are  about  a  month  old.     They  are  suckled  by  their  mothers  twice  a  day, 


but  in  the  interval  and  during  the  night  are  usually  kept  ajmrt  in  round, 
beehive  huts  of  open  basketwork  and  thatehed  roofs,  these  huts  being 
raised  on  jwles  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  When  the  lambs  and 
kids  grow  older,  they  are  allowed  6rat  of  all  to   wander  freely  about  the 
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village    during    the    daytime,   and    when    half   grown    usually   accompany 
their  mothers  to  the  i>asture. 

The  Masai  frequently  (wssess  herds  of  dovkeys,  and  these  are  driven 
in  at  night  within  the  thorn  enclosure,  though  allowed  otherwise  to  wander 
about  unhampered  inside  the  village.  The  ass  of  the  Masai  is  the  ordinary 
wild  ass  (the  origin  of  our  domestic  donkey)  of  North-Eastern  Africa 
{Equus  iotniojjus) ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  imjiossible  to  see  any  difference 
between  the  wild  ass  of  Nubia  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  domestic 


ass  of  the  Masai,  which  has  now  become  the  common  domestic  asa  ol 
Eastern  Africa  and  the  Zanzibar  coast -line.  The  African  wild  ass*  is  a 
large  beast  of  a  ])inkish  grey  colour,  with  a  whitish  muzzle  and  blaek  nose 
and  lips.  The  mane  is  black,  and  so  are  the  tips  and  rims  of  the  ears. 
There  is  a  black  stripe  all  along  the  back  to  tlie  end  of  the  tail,  and 
there  is  one  broad  stripe  down  ejich  shoulder.  Occasionally  faint  black 
stri^jes  are  seen  on  the  legs.  This  animal  is  more  nearly  related  to  the 
wild  asses  of  Asia  than  it  is  to  the  zebras  of  Africa.     Its  range  in  a  wild 

*  The  Somaliland  form  is  a  distinct  species  which  has  no  shoulder  stripe,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  is  distinctly  barred  on  the  legs  with  black  stripes. 
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stat«  extends  at  the  present  day  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  westwards 
far  into  the  Sahara  Desert  towards  Lake  Cliad,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  pro[)er,  and  on  the  south 
approximately  by  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  wild  ass  is  there- 
fore found  within  the  northern  limits  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The 
Masai — themselves  no  domesticators  of  wild  animals — obtained  it  from  the 
Nilotic  races,  and  they  from  the  Hamites,  further  north.  In  all  probability 
this  ass  was  never  domesticated  by  any  Negro  form  of  man,  but  by  the 
Hamites — tribes  related  to  the  Gala,  the  Somali,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
The  Masai,  however,  received  it  as  a  domestic  animal,  and  carried  it  in  their 
wanderings  far  south  into  Unyamwezi,  and  eastwards  towards  the  Zanzibar 
coast.  In  Unyamwezi  the  African  donkey  found  another  home,  and  spread 
from  there  towards  Nyasaland.  PVom  this  form  (of  course,  by  way  of 
Egypt)  the  domestic  asses  of  the  world  are  mainly  derived,  though  it  is 
jwssible  that  in  Western  Asia  there  may  have  been  some  infusion  of  the 
blood  of  the  wild  asses  of  that  region.  The  Masai  use  this  donkey  for 
carrying  their  effects  when  they   move  about  from  kraal  to  kraal. 

Do<j8  are  not  much  in  evidence  now  in  the  Masai  kraals.  Although 
they  are  supposed  to  assist  in  warning  the  Masai  of  the  approach  of  wild 
beasts,  they  are  of  little  use  in  that  respect,  as,  like  most  of  the  prick- 
eared  curs  in  Negro  Africa,  they  cannot  bark,  but  only  make  a  desolate 
howling  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  noise  of  the  jackals  outside. 

The  food  of  the  pastoral  Masai  varies  according  to  the  sex  and  status 
of  the  individual.  Women  and  old  men  obtain  by  barter  flour  and  perhaps 
beans  and  green  stuff.  The  young  warriors  subsist  on  nothing  but  milk, 
blood,  and  meat.  The  blood  they  obtain  by  regularly  bleeding  their  cattle. 
The  oxen  are  bled  in  the  following  manner :  A  leather  ligature  is  tied 
tightly  round  the  throat.  Below  this  bandage  an  arrow  is  shot  in  by  a 
warrior,  and  the  shaft  is  generally  blocked  so  that  the  arrow-head  cannot 
penetrate  far  beyond  the  vein.  The  arrow  is  pulled  out  and  the  blood 
gushes  forth.  When  enough  blood  has  been  collected  in  vessels,  the 
ligature  is  removed  and  the  orifice  of  the  vein  is  stop[)ed  up  by  a  paste 
of  cow-dung  and  dust.  The  frothing  blood  is  greedily  drunk,*  and  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Masai  warrior  obtains  the  salt  necessary  to  his  well- 
being.  Cows'  blood  is  often  thought  to  be  (and  no  doubt  is)  a  cure  for 
dysentery.  Masai  warriors  may  eat  the  flesli  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or 
eland,     lliis  meat  is  usually  boiled  in  an  earthenware  pot,  and  sometimes 

*  Men  who  are  not  poor  in  cattle  and  sui>i>lies  of  milk  generally  mix  sour  or 
sweet  milk  with  the  blood  and  drink  the  two  to<5ether.  I  was  informed  that  only 
poor  men  drink  the  unmixed  blood,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  the  young  warriors, 
whether  i)oor  or  rich,  bleeding  the  cattle,  and  immediately  afterwards  draining 
calabashes  full  of  frothing  blood  hot  from  the  animal's  body. 
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medicine  derived  from  herbs  is  mixed  with  it.  The  Masai  women  and 
old  married  men  eat  pretty  much  what  they  like,  and  are  allowed  to 
smoke  tobacco;  but  during  pregnancy  the  women  rarely  touch  meat, 
consuming  at  that  time  enormous  quantities  of  butter  and  milk.  They 
also,  when  in  this  condition,  eat  fat,  and  believe  that  these  oily  substances 
will  lubricate  the  passages  and  make  delivery  easier.  Honey  is  eaten  by 
every  one  who  can  get  it.  By  mixing  a  little  water  with  the  honey  an 
intoxicating  mead  is  made,  which  is  much  drunk  by  the  old  men. 


'^$^~'^>^^^^^- 


The  foregoing  remarks  about  food  apply  mainly  to  the  pastoral  Masai ; 
the  agricultural  section  does  not  hold  quite  so  rigidly  to  its  special 
observances  for  the  food  of  the  young  men  as  distinguished  from  tliat  of 
the  elders  or  the  women ;  and  as  these  people  are  industrious  agriculturists 
and  rear  large  crops  of  grain,  pumpkins,  and  beans,  their  diet  is  largely 
of  vegetable  substances,  though  they  are  as  fond  of  meat  as  their  pastoral 
kinsmen  and  enemies. 

Among  the  pastoral  Masai  only  the  women  and  the  married  men  are 
allowed  to  smoke  tobacco.  Some  of  the  elder  men  take  tobacco  mixed 
with  jMttash  as  snuGF. 

The    weapons    of  the   Masai   consist   of  spearB  and   shields,  bows  and 
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arrows,  knobkerries,  and  swords  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
The  swords,  which  are  of  a  j>eculiar  shape,  Uke  long  and  slender  leaves — 
very  narrow  towards  the  hilt  or  handle,  and  at  their  broadest  close  to  the 
tip — are  called  "  sime,"  and  are  of  widespread  use  throughout  North- 
Eastem  Africa,  where  the  tribes  are  of  the  same  stock  or  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  Nilotic  and  Masai  peoples.  The  spear  varies 
in    sliai>e   and    size.      There  is  a  very  sliort,  broad-bladed   type,   which   is 

generally  carried  by  the 
youths.  The  wan-iora 
among  the  Masai  in  the 
Kift  Valley  and  else- 
where in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  and  the  ad- 
joining jiarts  of  British 
East  Africa  carry  a  spear 
with  an  extremely  long 
and  narrow  blade.  The 
head  may  be  fully  three 
feet  long.  When  it  is 
not  carried  for  use,  the 
tip  of  the  blade  is 
generally  provided  with 
a  small  cap  ornamented 
with  a  tuft  of  black 
feathers.  The  sword  is 
worn  usually  girt,  over 
the  right  thigh  in  a 
scabbard  of  leather.  The 
knobkerry  is  generally 
twisted  into  the  same 
leather  belt  worn  round 
the  abdomen.  Bows  and 
arrows  are  more  in  use 
by  the  agricultural  Masai  ;  amongst  the  pastoral  jieople  they  are  re- 
legated to  the  boys,  who  use  a  smaller  bow  and  arrow  for  shooting  birds. 
The  Masai  shield  is  wry  nearly  an  oval.  It.  is  made  of  ox  hide  or  the 
skin  of  the  bufl'alo.  A  piece  of  wood  like  the  hooping  of  a  cask,  about 
an  inch  wide,  is  sewn  very  tightly  round  the  edge  of  the  oval  piece  of 
leather,  while  down  the  ci-nfre  of  the  inside  of  the  shield  runs  a  broad 
lath  of  wood.  This  in  the  middle  is  detached  from  the  concave  surface, 
leaving  a  hollow  between,  through  which  the  hand  of  the  warrior  can 
be  f«ssed.     Nearly  all  Masai  shields   are  ])ainted ;   [perhaps  in  the  oase  of 
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some  of  the  agricultural  Masai  the  leather  surface  ia  left  uncovered  with 
colour.  The  colours  used  in  painting  thesfe  shields  are  red  and  white 
(made  from  ferruginous  clay  and  kaolin),  and  black  (charcoal),  and  some- 
times blue  or  yellowish  brown,  the  source  of  these  pigments  being  unknown 
to  me.*  The  designs  on  the  shields  are  most  varied,  and  each  clan  or 
tribal  division  has  its  own. 

So  many  of  the  Masai  having  died  through  civil  wars  and  the  results  of 
the  cattle  plague,  some  of  these  tribes  or  clans  have  dwindled  to  a  few  scattered 
individuals.  Among  such  a  people  as  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  Masai,  who,  though 
still  agriculturists,  are  to  the  full  as  brave  and  warlike  as  their  pastoral 
kinsmen,  very  diverse  patterns  of  shield  decoration  may  be  met  with  in 
the    same   company   of  warriors,   the   result,   no   doubt   nt  refugees   from 


extinguished  clans  having  joined  them  from  time  to  time.  The  designs 
on  the  shields  of  the  Eastern  Masai  are  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hinde's 
book,  "The  Last  of  the  Masai."  Some  of  these  designs  are  also  found 
within  the  Rift  \'a]ley.  Others  may  be  seen  in  my  photographs.  This 
type  of  Masai  shield,  with  the  bold  designs  in  black,  white,  and  red, 
extends  to  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (in  common  with 
other  Masai  weapons),  among  the  Shasbi  people,  who,  though  a  Bantu 
tribe  speaking  a  language  related  to  Kinyamwezi,  have  neverthelesB 
adopted  many  Masai  customs.  The  remarkable  similarity  also  between 
the  shields  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Masai  has  frequently  attracted  the 
attention  of  writers  on  Africa.  The  resemblance  also  extends  to  head- 
dresses and  the  leg  ornaments  of  whit«  hair.  It  is  possible  that  the  Zulu 
'*  Probably  clays  and  ashes. 
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tribe,  which  was  of  Central  African  origin,  may  have  been  at  some 
period  of  its  migration  in  contact  with  the  Masai,  and  have  copied  some 
of  the  customs  of  that  race,  from  which  it  differs  absolutely  in  language. 

The  political  restraint  of  British  and  German  authority  has  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  raids  of  the  Masai  on  the  Bantu  and  Nandi  negroes, 
and  has  almost  extinguished  civil  war  amongst  the  Masai  tribes;  therefore, 
unless  they  go  to  war  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Europeans  (and  of  late 
they  have  been  more  useful  to  the  Uganda  Administration  as  irregular 
troops),  the  modern  Masai  have  little  chance  of  fighting.  In  former  days, 
before  the  Ma-ai  warriors,  called  "El  Morran,"*  started  on  an  expedition, 
they  would  fortify  their  courage  with  a  war  medicine,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  bark  of  xicacia  vei^riigosa.  This  bark,  when  chewed,  would  make 
them  either  frantic  or  stupefied,  thus  lulling  any  apprehensions.  Once  on 
the  war-])ath,  however,  they  were  invariably  brave,  as  public  opinion 
would  probably  visit  any  sign  of  cowardice  with  execution.  The  Masai 
warriors  would  travel  as  much  as  fifty  miles  a  day  at  a  constant  trot.  In 
old  days  they  thought  nothing  of  going  300  miles — even  500  miles — ^to 
attack  a  peoj)le  or  a  district  which  was  supposed  to  be  rich  in  cattle.  They 
would  sometimes  travel  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime,  but  their 
favourite  time  of  attack  was  jui^t  at  dawn.  In  the  first  ardour  of  battle 
they  would  slay  every  man  and  boy  with  their  huge  spears,  but  women 
were  very  rarely  killed.  It  is  stated  that  the  Masai  have  generally  been 
in  the  habit  of  warning  their  enemies  before  making  an  attack  on  them, 
but  I  certainly  remember  myself  in  1884  having  reported  to  me  a  great 
many  instances  of  the  Ma«ai  round  Kilimanjaro  taking  or  attempting  to 
take  Bantu  villages  wholly  by  surprise.  No  doubt  in  the  case  of  tributary 
people  a  warning  would  be  sent  first  that  the  overdue  tribute  must  be 
paid  up,  and  in  the  event  of  this  notice  remaining  unheeded  the  warriors 
would  descend  on  the  rebellious  vassal. 

The  condition  of  ivonien  among  the  Masai  offers  another  curious 
analogy  to  the  Zulus.  It  is  a  condition  which  is  not  by  any  means 
peculiar  to  the  Masai,  as  was  thought  by  earlier  travellers,  but  is  frequently 
met  with  in  other  negro  races  showing  no  near  kinship  to  this  people. 
The  Masai  warrior  is  not  allowed  by  the  elders  of  his  tribe  to  marry  until 
he  has  reached  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  accumulated  a  fair 
amount  of  property,  or  else  has  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  as 
to  merit  an  early  retirement.  But  from  the  time  of  his  reaching  puberty 
till  the  date  at  which  he  is  able  to  marry  he  is  by  no  means  willing  to 
live  without  the  solace  of  female  companionship.  The  young  warrior, 
soon  after  attaining  manhood  (when  the  hair  of  his  head,  from  hanng 
been   previously   close  shaven,    is   now   allowed   to    grow    until    it    can    be 

*  In  the  singular  "  01  Morani.** 
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trained  into  pigtails),  goes  round  the  villages  of  the  married  people  and 
selects  one  or  two  little  girls  of  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  old.  To  the 
mothers  of  the   chosen   damsels   he   makes  numerouB  snoall  presents,  but 


does  not  give  cattle  or  sheep,  these  being  reserved  for  the  marriage  gift. 
The  mother  raises  little  or  no  objection  to  liis  proposition  if  the  girls  like 
him,  and  he  then  carries  off  one,  two,  or  it  may  be  three,  to  the  warriors' 
village  or  settlement.  Here  the  young  j)eople  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse, 
which  is  considered  in  no  way  to  be  immoral,  because  the  girls  are  under 
age,  and  therefore  cannot  conceive.  When  the  girl  is  nearing  womanhood, 
she  leaves  the  warrior  and  goes  back  to  her  mother,  and  soon  after  the 
first  menstruation  the  clit&rtB  is  excised,  and  the  girl  becomes  a  marriage- 
able woman  who  must  live  morally  henceforward.  If  by  chance  a  girl 
remains  with  a  warrior  and  conceives  by  him,  no  undue  fuss  is  made, 
though  he  may  probably  have  to  sup[>ort.  the  child,  and  may  make  up  his 
mind  eventually  to  marry  the  girl.  If,  likewise,  whilst  the  girl  remains 
unmariied  she  has  intercourse  with  any  man  and  bears  an  illegitimate 
child,  she  does  not  incur  much  censure,  and  the  matter  is  either  settled 
by  her  marrying  her  seducer,  or  by  the  intended  huslmnd  condoning  the 
lapse,  and  taking  over  the  child  with  the  woman  when  he  finally 
marries   her. 

The  young  girls  who  live  in  the  warriors'  settlements  have  as  agreeable 
a  time  of  it  as  ciui  be  provided  in  Masai  society.  They  are  supplied  with 
food ;    the  mothers  of  the   young   men  do  all  the  cooking,  and  the  girls 
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themselves  spend  their  time  in  dancing,  singing,  adorning  theneelves 
and  making  love. 

After  a  woman  i»  married— that  is  to  say,  is  regularly  bought  by  her 
husband — she  is  supposed  to  remain  faithful  to  him,  though  it  is  not  at 
All  infrequent  that  a  Manai  may  sanction  her  going  with  any  man, 
especially  if  he  be  a  friend  or  a  guest.  If  unfaithful  without  permission, 
she  might  in  old  times  have  been  clubbed  to  death,  but  as  a  general  rule 
a  breach  of  the  marriage  covenant  is  atoned  for  by  a  payment  on  the  part 
of  the  adulterer.  One  way  and  another,  by  custom  and  by  disposition, 
it  must,  I  think,  be  stated  that  the  Masai  women  are  very  immoral. 

MaiTiage  is  simply  the  selection  of  a  likely  girl  by  a  retiring  warrior, 
and  the  handing  over  to  her  father  of  a  number  of  cows,  bullocks,  goats, 
sheep,  and  small  additional  gifts  of  honey,  goat  skins,  and  perhaps  iron 
wire,  Aft«r  a  girl  is  married  she  may  not  return  to  her  father's  village 
unless  accom^mnied  by  her  husband. 

Nearly  every  old    woman   is    a    midwife,  and    husbands  do  not  attend 


the  deliveries  of  their  wives  unless  there  is  some  serioua  complication 
which  threatens  danger  to  life,  when,  in  addition  to  the  husband,  a 
medicine  man  may  be   called    in.     About  a   year   after   the  child  is  601*71 
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it  is  given  a  ncime.  (During  its  infancy,  if  no  name  was  given,  the 
mother  called  it  by  the  name  of  its  father's  father.)  This  individual 
appellation,  which  is  conferred  on  it  with  some  ceremony,  may  possibly 
be  the  name  of  the  father,  or  it  may  be  a  name  which  has  no  direct 
associations  with  any  relation.  If  the  child  is  its  mother's  firstborn  she 
also  takes  its  new  name  for  her  own.  A  goat  and  a  cow  are  killed  on 
this  occasion,  at  which  are  present  most  of  the  relations,  and  the  flesh  is 
cooked  and  eaten  by  the  family  party.  The  undigested  food  from  the 
intestines  of  these  animals  is  made  up  into  "medicine,"  and  a  little  of 
this  is  put  into  the  child's  mouth.  From  that  time  forward  until  the 
next  name-change  takes  place  both  child  and  mother  are  called  by  this 
new  name.  If  the  eldest  child  should  die,  the  mother  retains  its  name 
until  she  gives  birth  to  another  child,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  year  after 
the  birth  of  this  next  child,  she  assumes  the  name  which  is  given  to  it 
at  the  family  gathering.  When  a  girl  child  is  born,  she  is  given  her 
mother's  name,  which  she  retains  until  her  marriage;  then  she  is 
renamed  by  her  husband;  and  ever  afterwards  it  is  considered  to  entai 
on  her  bad  luck  if  she  is  addrej-sed  by  the  name  of  her  girlhood.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  she  is  a  mother  she  again  changes  her  name  to  that 
which  is  bestowed  on  her  eldest  child  a  year  after  its  birth ;  while,  if 
she  remains  childless  after  some  years  of  marriage,  she  assumes  once 
more  the  mother's  name  which  she  bore  as  a  child.  Boys  retain  the 
names  given  to  them  a  year  after  birth  all  through  their  warriorhood^ 
but  change  them  when  they  marry.  After  this  change  of  name  it  is 
likewise  considered,  in  their  case,  a  most  unj^ropitious  and  unfriendly 
thing  to  do  to  address  them  by  the  name  they  bore  in  their  bachelor 
days. 

A  dead  man  is  never  referred  to  by  name,  if  possible.  It  is 
considered  so  unlucky  to^  do  this  that  the  action  is  equivalent  to  an 
intentional  desire  to  bring  harm  on  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  If 
any  reference  must  be  made  to  a  dead  2)erson,  it  is  generally  by  means 
of  a  roundabout  description,  or  by  such  terms  as  "my  brother,"  **  my 
father,"  **  my  uncle,"  "  my  sister."  Husbands  and  wives  may  with  less 
disastrous  consequences  refer  to  their  dead  partners  by  name,  though 
even  this  is  done  in  a  whisper  and  with  reluctance.  Amongst  the  living 
there  is  a  very  intricate  ceremony  on  the  subject  of  addressing  by  name, 
and  a  Masai  of  good  manners  would  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  where  much  the  same  prejudice  prevails.  If  you 
wish  to  get  at  the  real  name  borne  by  a  Masai  man,  it  is  advisable  to 
ask  one  of  his  friends  standing  by,  who,  in  reply,  will  probably  give  you 
the  name  of  the  man's  mother,  if  he  be  an  eldest  son  and  unmarried, 
for  in  such  case  it   must   be    identical    with    the    man's  own  name.     It  i& 
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not  considered  unlucky  if  a  2)erson  in  speaking  to  you  mentions  your 
name  in  your  presence;  it  is  the  employment  of  the  name  in  direct 
address  which  is  thought  to  bring  ill  luck.  Any  one  who  is  asked 
abruptly  for  his  name  probably  gives  that  of  his  father,  which  may,  of 
course,  also  be  his.  A  child  would  never  address  his  father  or  mother 
by  name,  but  would  call  them  "  father "  or  *'  mother."  A  married  man 
would  also  not  call  to  his  father-  and  mother-in-law  by  their  names,  but 
would  address  them  by  an  honorific  title;  a  woman  would  simply  call 
her  husband's  parents  "father"  and  "mother."  Boys  may  address  other 
boys  and  young  girls  by  their  names;  but  they  must  speak  to  all  the 
warriors  as  "  El  Morran,"  married  or  old  woman  as  "  Koko,"  and  old 
married  men  as  "Baba."  Women  generally  address  old  or  married  men 
of  any  importance  as  "  01  Baiyan "  ("  Elder ").  A  married  man  would 
probably  call  out  to  a  woman,  not  by  name,  but  address  her  as  "  En 
gitok "  ( "  Woman ").  If  a  Masai  bears  the  same  name  as  a  member  of 
his  tribe  who  dies,  he  may  change  his  own  name  to  avoid  ill  luck. 

Little  boys  among  the  Masai  are  soon  put  to  work  at  herding  cattle 
and  making  themselves  generally  useful.  They  are  lean,  lank  little 
shrimps  at  this  stage,  and  receive  a  large  share  of  cutfs  and  kicks,  and  not 
over  much  food.  Young  boys  are  classed  as  ''  Laiok  "  (singular,  **  I^ioni "). 
After  circumcision,  and  before  they  become  warriors,  the  youths  are 
"  El  Manila,"  and  sometimes  "  Selogunya,"  or  "  shaven  head."  As  a  rule 
the  circumcision  of  the  boys  takes  place  in  numbers  at  a  time.  Boys 
and  youths  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  may  be  operated  on. 
The  elders  of  a  district  decide  from  time  to  time  when  a  circumcision 
ceremony  is  to  take  place.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  have  been 
gathered  together,  songs  are  sung,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feasting,  the 
old  men  drinking  much  fermented  mead,  and  often  becoming  very  drunk. 
For  at  least  a  month  before  the  circumcision  takes  place  the  boys  have 
been  out  in  the  wilderness  collecting  honey,  or  purchasing  it  from  the 
mountain  tribes.  From  the  honey  collected  they  have  made  mead  with 
the  assistance  of  their  mothers  for  the  old  men  to  drink  during  the 
festivities.  The  operation  of  circumcision  is  generally  performed  by 
skilled  Andorobo,  who  are  paid  a  goat  each  for  their  work.  Each  youth 
that  is  circumcised  must  produce  an  ox  (which,  of  course,  will  be  given 
to  him  by  his  father,  or  nearest  male  relative  if  his  fether  is  dead).  The 
flesh  of  the  oxen  is  the  foundation  of  the  feasts  which  accompany  the 
ceremony.  After  circumcision  the  boys  remain  shut  up  in  their  mother's 
houses  for  four  days,  during  which  time  they  eat  nothing  but  fat  and 
diink  milk.  They  carefully  shave  their  heads  when  going  back  into  the 
world. 

The  IMasai,  agricultural  and   pastoral,  deal  with  their  dead  in   a  very 
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summary  manner.  Unless  the  dead  person  is  a  male  and  a  chief,  the 
corpse  is  simply  carried  to  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  left  on 
the  ground  to  be  devoured  by  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  vultures.  The  constant 
presence  of  hyaenas  and  the  small  Neophron  and  Necrosyrtes,  and  the  large 
Otogyps  vultures  round  the  Masai  kraals  is  encouraged  by  this  practice, 
and  the  Masai  never  actively  interfere  with  these  scavengers,  unless  a 
hyaena  should  attempt — as  they  sometimes  do — to  enter  a  village  and 
carry  ofif  live-stock  or  children.  Important  chiefs,  however,  are  buried, 
and  a  year  after  the  burial  the  eldest  son  or  the  appointed  successor  of  the 
chief  carefully  removes  the  skull  of  the  deceased,  making  at  the  same  time 
a  sacrifice  and  a  libation  with  the  blood  of  a  goat,  some  milk,  and  some 
honey.  The  skull  is  then  carefully  secreted  by  the  son,  whose  possession 
of  it  is  understood  to  confirm  him  in  po>ver,  and  to  impart  to  him  some 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  predecessor.  In  several  parts  of  the  Rift  Valley 
cairns  of  stones  meet  the  eye.  They  mark  the  burial-places  of  dead 
chiefs,  though  there  is  probably  no  sui)reme  chief  of  the  Masai  race 
buried  in  that  direction. 

Women  are  unable  to  inherit  property.  The  property  would  be  held 
for  them  by  their  sons  or  brothers  under  special  circumstances.  After 
the  death  of  a  Masai  father  his  clothing  and  adornments  are  generally 
destroyed,  and  his  weapons  are  given  to  his  sons,  or  are  sold.  His  eldest 
son  inherits  all  his  property  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  it  rests  with 
him  henceforth  to  support  his  mother  and  his  step-mothers,  and  to  look 
after  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  regards  the  diaeaaea  from  which  the  Masai  suffer,  Dr.  Bodeker,  a 
Government  medical  officer  who  has  lived  for  some  years  amongst  the 
Masai  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  sends  me  the  following  particulars: 
Malarial  fever  is  rarely  met  with  amongst  the  Masai  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  indigenous.  These  countries  lie  for  the  most  part  on  the 
healthier  plateaux  of  East  Africa.  But  if  a  Masai  leaves  this  relatively  dry 
grass-land  either  for  the  lower  levels  nearer  the  Indian  Ocean  or  for  the 
rich  forest-lands  of  Uganda,  he  is  almost  as  liable  to  malarial  fever  as  a 
European.  In  the  same  way  cases  of  black  water  fever  amongst  the  Masai 
may  occur  when  these  people  enter  the  forest  regions  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Masai  cure  themselves  of  malarial  fever  in  their  own 
country  by  a  decoction  of  cassia  bark.  They  drink,  at  any  rate,  an 
astringent  potion  made  from  the  bark  of  some  tree  which  belongs  to  the 
great  leguminous  order.  They  are  most  subject  to  smallpox.  This 
terrible  scourge,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Masai 
until  about  1850  (or  sixty  years  ago),  has  repeatedly  swept  through  their 
country,  carrying  off  hundreds,  even  thousands,  at  a  time.  In  1892  one  of 
the  worst  of  the   epidemics   of  smallpox   occurred,  and    Dr.  Bodeker  states 
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that  at  Nairobi  alone  there  were  over  2,000  deaths.  About  this  period  a 
Somali  trader  explained  to  the  Ma?ai  of  the  Rift  Valley  and  Nairobi  the 
principle  of  inoculation.  Numbers  of  them  voluntarily  submitted  to  this 
rude  prophylactic  measure,  and  went  through,  as  a  result,  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox,  which,  however,  in  some  cases,  ended  fatally.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Masai  have  thronged  to  the  European  doctor,  wherever  there 
is  one,  to  be  vaccinated.  I  verilv  believe  that  but  for  the  advent  of  the 
European  the  pastoral  Masai  would  in  a  few  years  have  become  absolutely 
extinct  between  smallpox  and  the  cattle  plague  which  induced  famine. 
Lung  diseases  are  rare,  the  Masai  having  been  inured  from  early  youth  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  rather  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  there  is  considerable  mortality  amongst  the  children.  They 
suffer  much  from  intestinal  worms,  chiefly  from  the  Tcenm,  or  tape-worm, 
and  the  AscaHs,  or  round-worm.  Perhaps  the  malady  which  troubles  them 
most  frequently  is  chronic  ophthalmia.  This  by  neglect  leads  in  time  to 
cataract.  The  eye  disease  is  spread  from  one  Masai  to  another  by  the 
millions  of  flies  that  follow  the  Masai  wherever  they  go,  attracted  by  the 
cattle.  As  in  Egypt,  so  in  Masiiiland,  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the 
eyes  of  children  bunged  up,  with  flies  feeding  on  the  moisture,  the  child 
making  little  or  no  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  pests.  They  suffer  much 
from  sloughing  ulcers  {Phcujedenut)  and  from  eczema,  whicfr  is  off^'^due 
to  the  swarms  of  head-lice.  Dysi)epsia  and  dysentery  are  rarely  met  with 
under  normal  conditions.  Venereal  diseases  were  unknown  amongst  them 
until  the  Swahili  traders  and  porters  came  on  the  scene,  and  even  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  immorality  of  their  women,  they  are  not  seriously  affected  with 
syphilis,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bantu  tribes  further  inland.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  here  that  another  cause  of  the  stationary  or 
decreasing  condition  of  the  Masai  population  seems  to  lie  in  an  increasing 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  settle  down  in  the  married  state  and 
beget  children.  The  women,  stung  by  this  indifference,  drift  away  in 
increasing  numbers  to  the  trading  camps  of  the  Swahilis  or  the  Indian 
coolies  on  the  l^ganda  Railway.  It  is  said  also  that,  like  the  Baganda 
women,  the  Masai  females  are  becoming  increasingly  sterile. 

As  regards  remedies,  the  Masai  possess  several  therapeutical  and 
empirical  remedies.  Of  the  last  description  are  the  small  pieces  of  metal, 
wood,  or  unclassified  rubbish  sewn  up  in  skin  bags,  which  are  given  to 
them  by  the  *'Laibon,"  or  priest -doctor,  and  are  worn  round  the  neck  on  a 
chain  or  wire.  They  are,  however,  acquainted  with  roots,  bark,  leaves,  and 
sap  of  curative  properties — astringents,  laxatives,  tonics,  sudatories,  and 
excitants.  These  drugs  are  sometimes  taken  in  milk,  or  are  mixed  with 
the  food  (meat)  which  is  being  stewed  or  boiled. 

With  regard  to  surgery,  they  are  able  in  a  rough-and-ready   fashion  to 
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deal  with  the  cure  of  wounds,  the  arresting  of  haemorrhage,  and  the 
mending  of  broken  bones.  When  a  large  wound  has  been  inflicted,  tlie 
two  sides  are  brought  together  by  means  of  the  long,  white  thorns  of  the 
acacia,  which  are  passed  through  the  lips  of  the  wound  like  needles.  A 
strip  of  fibre  or  bass  is  then  wound  round  the  exposed  points  of  the 
thorns  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  just  as  a  boot  might  be  laced  uj). 
Haemorrhage  is  arrested  in  the  same  way,  or  by  ligatures,  or  pressing  on 
to  the  severed  vein  a  poultice  of  cow-dung  and  dust.  A  fractured  limb 
is  straightened  as  far  as  possible  so  that  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  may 
come  together,  and  is  then  tightly  bandaged  with  long  strips  of  hide. 
When  they  are  absolutely  obliged  to  amputate  a  limb  a  tight  ligature  is 
tied  just  above  the  line  of  amputation.  The  limb  is  then  placed  on  a 
hard,  smooth  log,  and  is  deftly  chopped  ofif  by  the  stroke  of  a  sharp 
Masai  sword.  Before  the  advent  of  the  European  the  Masai  would  apply 
butter  to  the  stump  to  assist  healing ;  but  now  they  have  such  a  belief 
in  that  nauseous-smelling  drug,  iodoform,  that  they  will  send  considerable 
distances  to  a  European  doctor  to  obtain  it  for  curing  their  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

The  medicine  men  of  the  Masai  are  not  infrequently  their  chiefs. 
The  supreme  chief  of  the  whole  race  is  almost  invariably  a  powerful 
'*  medicine  man."  These  "l^ibon"*(as  they  are  called)  are  priests  as  well 
as  doctors.  They  are  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  omens,  in  the 
averting  of  ill  luck,  the  bringing  of  rain,  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams. 

The  Masai  have  very  little  religion.  They  believe  in  a  vague  power  of 
the  sky,  whose  name  simply  means  *' sky "  ('^Afigai^f).  Sometimes  this 
word  is  equally  used  to  indicate  rain,  though  there  is  also  a  special  word 
for  the  water  descending  from  the  sky  ('*  Attashd ").  The  sky  god  is 
sometimes  invoked  when  a  severe  drought  threatens  ruin  to  the  pastures. 
On  such  an  occasion  as  this  the  chief  of  the  district  will  summon  the 
children  of  all  the  surrounding  villages.  They  come  in  the  evening,  just 
after  sunset,  and  stand  in  a  circle,  each  child  holding  a  bunch  of  grass. 
Their  mothers,  who  come  with  them,  also  hold  grass  in  their  hands. 
The  children  then  commence  a  long  chant. 

Some  of  the  Masai  hold  that  at  the  time  when  their  race  began  there 
were  four  deities  ruling  the  world.  One  as  black,  and  full  of  kindness 
towards  humanity;  another  was  white,  but  neld  himself  more  aloof — was, 
in  fact,  the  god   or   goddess  {  of  the   Great   Firmament.     Then   there  was 

*  The  word  really  is  in  the  singular  Ol-aihmi  ;  in  the  plural,  El-aibon. 
t  Sometimes   pronounced    "STgai."    It    is    difficult   to    say    whether    the   root  is 
*'Ifgai"  or  "Gai,"  with  the  feminine  article  *-Efi-"  or  "An-." 
X  For  "S^gai"  may  be  a  word  with  a  feminine  significance. 
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a  grey  god,  vho  was  wholly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  humanity;  and 
a  red  god,  who  was  thoroughly  bad.  The  black  god  was  very  human  in 
his  attributes — and,  in  fact,  was  nothing  but  a  glorified  man,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Madai.  They  generally  imagine  that  the  black  god 
originally  lived  on  the  anowy  summit  of  Mount  Kenya,  where  the  other 
gods,  pitying  his  lonelinesii,  sent  him  a  small  boy  as  a  companion. 
When  the  boj  grew  up,  he  and  the  black  god  took  to  themselves  wives 
from  amongst  the  surrounding  Negro  races,  and  so  jirocreated  the  first 
Ma^i  men.  Afterwards, 
the  grey  and  the  red 
gods  became  angry  at 
the  increase  of  jieople  on 
the  earth,  and  pmuMlied 
the  worid  with  a  terrible 
drought  and  scorching 
heat.  The  child-com- 
panion of  the  hlack  god, 
who  had  grown  up  into 
a  man  and  was  already 
the  iather  of  several 
Masai  children,  started 
ofif  for  the  sky  to  re- 
monstrate with  the 
deities.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  returned, 
bringing  copious  rain 
with  him,  and  remained 
henceforth  on  earth  till 
his  own  death  at  a  ripe 
nge.  This  child  is  sup- 
jiosed  to  have  been  the 
principal  ancestor  of  the 

Masai  people,  while  his  god- -■o  in  pan  ion,  the  black  deity,  was  the  founder 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Sigirari  tribe — represented  at  the  present  day 
by  two  great  chiefs,  Lenana  and  Sendeyo,  half-brothers,  one  of  whom 
lives  on  British  territory  near  Nairobi,  and  the  other  within  German  East 
Africa.  After  the  child  had  brought  rain  to  the  earth,  the  grey  and 
the  red  gods  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  were  killed.  The  black 
god  also  died,  after  he  had  founded  the  reigning  family;  and  now  the 
Masai  only  acknowledge  the  existence  of  one  deity  of  supreme  i>ower  and 
vague  attributes,  the  white  god  of  the  firmament,  who  oft«n  shows  himself 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 


(THE  LATI  TEUEBl) 
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The  Masai  do  not  believe  in  a  future  life  for  women  or  common 
people.  Only  chiefs  and  influentUd  head-men  possess  any  life  beyond  the 
grave.  It  is  thought  that  some  of  their  more  notable  ancestors  return 
to  earth  in  the  shape  of  snakes — either  pythons  or  cobras.  The  tribal 
snakes  of  the  Masai  must  be  black  because  they  themselves  are  dark 
skinned.  They  believe  that  white  snakes  look  after  the  welfare  of 
Europeans.  These  snakes  certainly  live  in  a  half-tamed  state  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  Ma^ai  villages,  generally  in  holes  or  crevices.  They  are 
supposed  never  to  bite  a  member  of  the  clan  which  they  protect;  but 
the}'  are  ready  to  kill  the  enemies  of  that  clan  and  their  cattle.  When 
a  Masai  marries,  his  wife  has  to  be  introduced  to  the  tutelary  snake  of 
the  clan  and  rigorously  ordered  to  recognise  it  and  never  to  harm  it» 
Even  the  children  are  taught  to  respect  these  reptiles.  These  snake* 
sometimes  take  up  their  abode  near  water-holes,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
they  will  defend  against  unlawful  use  on  the  part  of  strangers.  The 
fetish  snake  is  often  consulted  by  people  in  perplexity,  though  what 
replies  it  is  able  to  give  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  The  snake* 
are,  however,  really  regarded  with  implicit  belief  as  being  the  form  in 
which  renowned  ancestors  have  returned  to  this  mundane  existence. 

The  Masai  also  have  a  vague  worship  of  trees,  and  regard  grass  as  a 
sacred  symbol.  When  wishing  to  make  peace  or  to  deprecate  the  hostility 
of  man  or  god,  a  Masai  plucks  and  holds  in  his  hand  wisps  of  grass,  or, 
in  default  of  grass,  green  leaves.  The  trees  they  particularly  reverence 
are  the  "  subugo,"  the  bark  of  which  has  medical  properties,  and  a  species- 
of  parasitic  fig,  which  they  call  the  "  retete."  These  figs  begin  as  a  small 
seedling  with  a  slender,  whitish  stem  growing  at  the  roots  of  some  taU 
tree — a  Khaya,  Vilex,  or  Irachylobmin.  Or  the  fig  seedling  may  develop 
from  a  crack  high  up  in  the  tree-trunk  from  which  it  is  to  grow  as  a 
parasite.  Little  by  little  the  fig  swells  and  grows,  and  throws  out  long,, 
snaky,  whitish  roots  and  branches,  until  by  degrees  it  has  enveloped  the 
whole  of  the  main  trunk  of  its  victim  in  glistening  coils  of  glabrous- 
root  and  branch.  Gradually  these  enveloping  tentacles  meet  and  coalesce,, 
until  at  la.^t  the  whole  of  the  trunk  of  the  original  tree  is  covered  from 
sight  and  absorbed  by  the  now  massive  fig-tree,  the  branches  of  which 
radiate  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  in  their  loo])s  and  contorted 
forms  come  quite  close  to  the  ground.  The  green  figs,  which  grow- 
straight  out  of  the  trunk,  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Masai,  and  their  seniors  propitiate  the  tree  by  killing  a  goat,  bringing 
blood  in  a  calabash,  and  pouring  it  out  over  the  base  of  the  tree-trunk,, 
about  the  branches  of  which  also  they  will  strew  grass.  Grass  and  leaves, 
in  fact,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Masai  category  of  sacred  things. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  when  i)eace  or  peaceful  measures  are  to  be 
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indicated  it  is  customary  to  hold  grass  or  leaves  in  one's  right  hand» 
Grass  is  often  laid  between  the  forks  of  trees  as  a  par\v  of  warriors 
proceeds  on  an  expedition,  and  grass  is  thrown  after  the  warriors  by  their 
sweethearts.  The  sorcerers  and  "  Ijaibonok,"  or  priests,  precede  nearly 
every  mystic  action  by  the  plucking  of  grass. 

Another  superatitioiis  civstom,  to  which  the  Masai  formerly  attached 
much  importance  was  the  act  of  spitting.  In  marked  contradivstinction  to 
the  prejudice  against  expectoration  as  a  polite  custom  in  European 
societies,  not  only  amongst  the  Masai,  but  in  the  allied  Nandi  and  Silk 
peoples,  to  spit  at  a  person  is  a  very  great  compliment.  The  earlier 
travellers  in  Masailand  were  astonished,  when  making  friendship  with  old 
Masai  chiefs  and  head-men,  to  be  constantly  spat  at.  When  I  entered 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  met  the  Masai  of  the  Rift  Valley  for  the 
first  time,  every  man,  before  extending  his  hand  to  me,  would  spit  on 
the  palm.  When  they  came  into  my  temporary  house  at  Naivasha  Fort 
they  would  spit  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  before  entering  the 
house.  Every  unknown  object  which  they  regard  with  reverence,  such  as 
a  passing  train,  is  sjmt  at.  Newly  born  children  are  spat  on  by  every  one 
who  sees  them.  They  are,  of  course,  being  laughed  out  of  the  custom 
now  by  the  Swahilis  and  Indian  coolies  and  the  Europeans  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  however  charming  a  race  the  Masai  are  in  many  respects, 
they  will  lose  none  of  their  inherent  charm  by  abandoning  a  practice  which^ 
except  in  parts  of  America  and  Southern  Europe,  is  very  justly  regarded 
with  disgust. 

Dancing  among  the  Masai  does  not  differ  markedly  from  this  exercise 
and  ritual  in  other  races  of  Central  Africa.  There  is  the  war-dance  of  the 
warriors  when  returning  from  a  successful  expedition.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  mimic  warfare,  sometimes  most  amusing  and  interesting  to  the  spectator. 
The  men  will  at  times  become  so  excited  that  the  sham  fight  threatens 
to  degenerate  into  an  angry  scuffle.  There  are  dances  of  a  somewhat 
indelicate  nature  which  precede  the  circumcision  ceremonies  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  dances  which  accompany  the  formal  naming  of  a  child.  Barren 
women,  or  women  who  have  not  succeeded  in  having  children,  paint  their 
faces  with  pipeclay  in  the  most  hideous  fashion  till  they  look  like  skulls, 
arm  themselves  with  long  sticks,  and  dance  before  a  medicine  man,  or  a 
big  chief  reputed  to  be  a  medicine  man,  in  order  that  his  remedies  may 
result  in  the  longed-for  child.  These  dances  are  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  songs,  and,  in  fact,  one  word  in  the  Masai  language  — 
"  ofi-singolio  " — means  **  song-dance." 

As  regards  musicj  they  have  no  musical  instruments  except  drums. 
They  are  very  fond  of  singing,  and  the  voices  of  the  men  occasionally  are 
a  high  and  agreeable  tenor ;  but  more  often,  like  most  Africans,  the  men 
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sing  in  a  disagreeable  falsettx).  The  women's  voices,  though  powerful,  are 
extremely  shrill— shriller  than  the  highest  soprano  that  ever  made  me 
shudder  in  a  European  opera-house.  It  struck  me  that  the  Masai  women 
had  extraordinary  range  of  compass.  They  were  able  to  produce  very 
deep  contralto  notes  as  easily  as  an  upper  C.  Singing  usually  means  a 
chosen  songster  or  songstress  yelling  a  solo  at  the  top  of  his  or  her  voice, 
and  being  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  men  or  maidens,  women  and  men 
often  singing  together.  The  chorus  does  not  usually  sing  the  same  air 
as  the  soloist,  but  an  anti-strophe.  I  took  down  a  record  on  my  phonograph 
of  some  of  these  Masai  songs.  One  of  these  I  have  attempted  to  reduce 
to  our  notation,  and  it  is  as  follows: — 

Solo.  Chorus. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


The  Masai  have  few  industries.  The  smelting  and  forging  of  iron  is 
done  for  them  usually  by  a  helot  tribe  of  smiths  related  to  the  Andorobo 
and  the  Nandi,  and  generally  called  the  Elgunono.  This  people  not  only 
smelts  the  iron  (which  is  usually  obtained  as  a  rubble  of  ironstone  from 
the  beds  of  rivers)  by  means  of  a  clay  furnace,  heated  with  wood  fuel  and 
worked  with  the  usual  African  bellows ;  but  beats  out  the  pig  iron  with 
hammers  into  spears,  swords,  tools,  and  ornaments.  The  Masai  women 
make  a  small  amount  of  earthenware.  The  agricultural  Masai  are  much 
more  industrious,  and  employ  themselves  in  all  the  usual  industries  of 
basket-weaving,  mat-making,  and  other  simple  arts  j^ractised  by  the  Bantu 
Negroes,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  they  have  learnt  a  good  deal.  The  pastoral 
Masai  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Bantu  and  Nandi  tribes  for  their 
adornments  and  implements,  though  they  are  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  EuropeaJn,  Asiatic,  and  Swahili  traders  for  many  of  their  requirements 
in  the  way  of  iron  and  cojjper  wire  and  beads.  They  must,  in  fact,  have 
ado])ted  much  of  their  present  style  of  adornment  in  relatively  recent 
times,  since  they  became  acquainted  with  the  manufactured  goods  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

To  the  Andorobo  they  look  to  provide  them  with  colobus  monkey 
skins  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  perhaps  with  ivory. 

About  150  years  ago,  as  far  as  one  may  reckon  by  native  tradition,  the 
pastoral  Masai  were  well  established  in  the  country  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  Kikuyu  lield  the  (then)  forest-clad  heights 
along  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Rift  Valley,  but  the  Miisai  throve 
and  became  completely  dominant  wherever  the  forest  afforded  no  refuge 
to  their  foes.     About  that  time  a  powerful  medicine  man   arose   amongst 
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tbem  called  Kibebete,  of  the  Sigirari  trile.  Tbie  man  brought  together 
under  his  rule  most  of  the  Masai  clans  of  the  pastoral  Bection.  With  the 
agricultural  Masai  to  tbe  north,  between  Elgon  and  Baringo,  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  tbe  enmity  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Masai  race  began — an  enmity  which  lasted  until  quite 
recently,  and  very  nearly  resulted  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  race.  From  Kibebete  is  descended  Lenana,  who  is  the 
eldest  surviving   son   of  the   great  chief   Mbatian.       He    baa    a   brotber. 


Sendeyo,  who  has  quarrelled  with  him  and  set  up  as  supreme  obief  over 
the  Miisai  on  German  territory  to  tbe  sontb  of  the  British  frontier. 

In  the  mountainous  region  of  Tarangole  (which  lies  to  the  east  of  tbe 
marshy  Bari  country,  and  is  part  of  the  long  ridge  of  plateau  and  mountain 
which  stretches  with  few  interruptions  in  a  north-westerly  line  from  the 
highlands  east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  tbe  triangle  between  the  Sobat  and 
the  White  Nile)  dwell  the  Latuka  "  jjeople  who,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
are  nearly  related  to  tbe  Masai  in  language,  in  physique,  and  in  some 
of   their   manners  and   customs.      But   the  LatuVa,   early   in   the   history 

*  Tlia  is  Baker'aandEiiiin  I'asha's  version  of  the  name,  whirh  ia  possibly  El  Atttkan 
(cf.  with  El  Tukan,  or  Token,  the  native  name  of  the  Knm&sia  tribe  of  Xandi). 
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of  the  Egyptian  Sudiui,  became  somewhat  Arabised  by  the  Arabs  and 
Nubians,  who,  under  the  j»rotection  of  Egypt,  invaded  these  regions  of  the 
Upper  Nile  as  slave-  and  ivory-traders  some  fiily  years  ago.  The  country 
of  the  Latuka  was  never  formally  conquered  by  Egypt,  nor  was  it  overrun 
by  the  Dervishes  after  the  Mahdi's  revolt.  It  may  be  said  that  during  the 
attenuated  life  of  the  Egyptian  Administration  under  Emin  Pasha,  Latuka 
preserved  an  attitude  of  friendly  neutrality,  which  it  continued  to  the 
British   Administration    during   and    after    the    mutiny    of   the    Sudanese 


soldiers.  It  is  a  [>opulouB  country,  governed  by  powerful  chiefs,  who  many 
of  them  talk  Arabic,  and  all  of  whom  dress  in  Arab  costume.  A  number  of 
the  I.atuka  have  adopted  Islam.  This,  and  their  partiality  for  Arab  clothing, 
has  tended  to  obscure  their  rekitionship  to  the  nude  and  nomad  Masai. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  of  all  existing  languages  their  dialect 
approjiches  nearest  to  the  tongue  of  the  Masai,  which  is  separated  from 
them  by  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  I  regret  that  alone 
among  the  imi>ortant  or  interesting  dialects  of  the  Ugnnda  Protectorate 
lAtuka   finds  no  place  in   my  collected  vocabularies.      Such  knowledge  of 
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their  Innguage  as  I  poseeBs  is  derived  from 
Ernin  Pasha's  article  on  the  subject  published 
in  the  Zeitsckrift  fiir  Ethndogie,  Berlin,  1882. 
The  question  is  such  an  interesting  one  that  I 
trust  the  officials  or  missionaries  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  may  make  haste  to  collect  vocabn- 
laries  of  lAtuka  before  that  language  dies  out 
under  the  rivalry  of  Sudanese  Arabic  or  of  the 
flourishing  Acboli  tongues  to  the  south.  What 
would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  would 
be  to  ascertain  if  Latuka  were  more  arcahic 
than  Masai,  both  tongues  being  derived  from  a 
stock  which  was  a  blend  between  the  tongues 
of  the  Nile  Negroes  and  of  the  Hamitic  Galas, 
At  present,  from  tlie  little  I  know,  it  would 
f^eem  to  me  that  Masai  comes  nearer  to  this 
original  blend  than  the  tongue  of  Latuka,  which 
is  slightly  more  corrupt.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  original  birthplace  of  the  Ala^ai  may  have 
been  farther  to  the  east  or  north-east  than  the 
I^tuka. 

East  of  the  Latuka  country  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  belt  of  Nilotic  people  connecting 
the  Acholi  tribes  with  their  allies  in  race  and 
language,  the  Dinka  or  Janke.*  To  the  east 
and  south-east,  however,  of  this  belt  of  Acholi 
people  is  the  Karanic^o,  or  Karamoyo,  country, 
which  extends  north  and  south  from  the  northern 
flanks  of  Mount  Elgon  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Kudotf.  The  Karamojo 
people  physically  are  closely  allied  to  the  Bantu 
Negroes  though  iu  their  cranial  and  facial  characteristics  they  betray 
an  ancient  intermixture  with  the  Masai.  The  women,  though  quite  of 
the  Negro  type,  have  sometimes  very  fine  figures,  modelled  a  good  deal 
more  according  to  the  conventional  ideas  of  beauty  amongst  Europeans. 
They  are  broad  at  the  hips,  and  have  thick,  well-shaped  thighs  and  nhurt, 
straight  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  The  men  are  very  like  the 
good-looking  type  of  B;uitu  Negro.  Sometimes,  however,  they  show  traces 
of  Nilotic  intermixture  by  the  long,  lanky  figures,  knock  knees,  and  long, 
thin,  splayed  legs.     They  are  bliu-k  of  skin.     There   is   a   slight  tendency 

*  Jafike,  or  Dyanke,  is  the  correct  form,  which  the  Sudanese  Arabs  have  corrupted 
to  Difikn. 
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to  prognathism.     Like  the- 
Nilotic  and  Masai  peoples,  they 
■  ,-mk.      ^B^l^H^B     ^'^    indifferent    to   the   uee   of 
S.  'M^'     ■      '     ^QH     clothes,    and    the   men   asualty 

p'  ^i^B^  'MK     ^°   quite    naked,    wearing   only 

waist-belts  and  necklaces.  The 
lobe  of  the  ear  is  pierced,  and 
so  is  the  upper  part  of  the  rim. 
Two  or  more  brass  rings  are- 
worn  through  the  lobe  (which 
is  not,  however,  stretched  down 
to  the  shoulder,  as  in  the 
Masai),  and  from  one  to  five 
.smaller  brass  rings  are  inserted 
in  the  holes  pierced  through  the- 
rim  of  the  outer  ear.  They  do 
not  as  a  rule  affect  much  de- 
coration of  the  body  by  means 
of  cicatrices.  Women  may 
occasionally  have  parallel  rows 
of  weals  across  the  upper  arm. 
The  women  do  not  shave  the 
head  universally,  as  is  don© 
among  the  Masai  and  the  Suk, 
Ordinarily  the  wool  is  allowed 
to  grow  until  it  forms  a  smooth 
CA|)  of  short  hair  over  the  top 
of  the  head.  Among  the  men 
this  "cap-like"  appearance  is 
heightened  by  plastering  the 
head  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  cow-dung.  I  have  not  seen 
any  attempt  made  to  extend  the 
growth  of  hair  into  a  chignon 
down  the  back  as  is  done  anlong^t 
the  Suk  and  Turkana,  and  occa- 
sionally amongst  the  Nilotic 
trihea  to  the  west  of  Karamojo. 
But  the  Karamojo  fasten  to  a 
peak  in  their  hair-cap  at  the  liack  of  the  head  a  long  string  which  falls  down 
perpendicularly  over  the  back,  lying  just  between  the  shoulder  blades.  The 
end  of  this  string  is  decorated  with  fluffy  balls  of  white  feathers,  generally 
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the  down  of  the  marabou  stork.  A  hair-cap  is  often  stuck  with  ostrich 
plumes,  or  may  be  further  decorated  with  a  huge  pall  of  black  feathers.  The 
Karamojo  are  industrious  agriculturists,  and  are  peaceful  people  with  a  love 
of  commerce.  They  have  been  often  harried  in  times  past  by  the  Turkana 
on  the  east,  the  Nile  tribes  on  the  west,  and  outlying  sections  of  the  Nandi 
on  the  south.  Not  much  is  known  about  their  customs,  but  they  are  said 
to  be  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  Bantu  Negroes,  of  which  they 
evidently  form  an  outlying  branch  that  has  accepted  from  their  conquerors 
of  Masai  stock  an  early  branch  of  the  Masai  language. 

To  the  east  of  Karamojo,  in  the  somewhat  arid  countries  along  the 
western  coast-lands  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  thence  south-west  over  high 
mountains  and  hot  valleys  to  the  north  end  of  I^ake  Baringo,  extends  the 
distribution  of  the  gigantic  Turkana- Suk  people.  The  Turkana  who 
dwell  to  the  west  of  Lake  Rudolf  are  perhaps  the  tallest  race  living  on 
the  globe's  surface.  The  late  Captain  Wellby  considered  that  in  one 
district  the  men  presented  an  average  of  7  feet  in  height.  I  met  with 
very  tall  men  amongst  the  Sfik,  but  I  do  not  think  the  tallest  exceeded 
6  feet  6  inches.  The  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  Sfik-Turkana  group  is 
chocolate-brown.  In  their  physiognomy  they  sometimes  recall  the  Masai 
very  closely,  but  I  have  seen  one  or  two  examples  with  a  cast  of  features 
almost  Caucasian.  The  hair  of  the  head,  though  abundant,  is  altogether  a 
Negro's  wool.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  their  physical  characteristics  may, 
together  with  their  language,  support  the  theory  that  the  Turkana-Suk 
group  of  Negroes  are  the  outcome  of  a  mixture  between  the  Maj-ai  stock 
(which  is  a  blend  between  the  Hamite  and  the  Negro)  and  the  Nilotic 
peoples   such   as  the  Acholi  and    Dinka.*     In  their  original   migration  the 

*  For  the  better  understanding  of  these  shades  of  definition  of  the  varying  blends 
of  the  Negro  with  early  Caucasian  invaders  of  the  Nile  basin,  I  give  the  following 
summary  of  my  views  : — 

A  statement  slunoincf  af)2}roxt7natelj/  the  proportions  of  the   early  Caucasian  element 

in  the  negroid  or  Negro  races  of  East  Central  Africa. 

Name  of  Race  or  Stock,  and  Composition.  Proportion  of  White 

(Cancasian)  Blood. 

Him  A  (Hamite,  allied  to  Gala,  Somali,  etc.,  Caucasian  and  original  Negro)        ^ 

Masai-Latuka  (Hima  and  Nilotic  Negro) i  to  J 

Suk-Turkana-Elgumi  (Masai  and  perhaps  Gala  with  Nilotic  and  Bantu)        J 
Nilotic    (a  dash  of  Hima  and   Masai  with  much  original   Negro  and  a 

little  Pygmy  and  Bushman  blood) ^^r 

Bantu  (West  African  Negro  mainly,  with  a  little  absorption  of  Congo 
Pygmy,  and,  on    the    east    and    south,   Bushman,  blood  ;  powerfully 
modified  by  Hima  [Hamitic]  intermixture  in  many  tribes)  .        .        ^    t^^  to  tS 
West  African  Negro  "^ 

Pygmy  j-  Original  Negro  stocks None 

Bushman  (Hottentot)  J 
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MdFiii  may  have  stayed 
for  some  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake 
Rudolf,  have  imposed 
their  language  (since 
much  changed),  and 
have  produced  the 
present  gigantic  race 
of  Turkana  and  Siik 
by  mingling  with  the 
antecedent  population 
of  Nilotic  and  Bantu 
Negroes.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  accord- 
ing to  native  tratiit  ion, 
it  is  only  some  fifty 
years  ago  aince  the 
Burkeneji  section  of 
the  Masai  were  driven 
from  the  Kerio  Valley 
west  of  Ijike  Rudolf 
by  the  Turkana-Sfik. 

The  men  among 
the  Suk  and  Turkana 
affect  absolute  nudity, 
wearing  at  mo»it  a 
smalt  leather  cape  over 
the  shoulderti.  Their 
women  are  not  much 
more  clothed.  As 
among  the  Masai,  the 
women  nhave  the  head, 
but  the  men,  on  the 
contrary,  cultivate  the 
hair  of  the  head  into 
enormous  chii/Twns. 
They  begin  ae  youths  by  straining  their  woolly  locks  as  far  as  they 
can  pull  them  out  from  the  sur&ice  of  the  skull.  They  rub  them 
with  grease,  clay,  and  cow-dung,  to  straighten  the  hair  and  t-tififen  it 
into  a  kind  of  felt.  This  stiffening  of  fat,  clay,  and  cow-dung  thickly 
coats  the  outer  i^urface  of  the  hair  bag  as  it  hangi^  down  over  the 
neck.     When  a  man  dies,  all  the  hair  is  carefully  cut  off  his  head.     It  is 
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waslied,  and  the  cleaned  felt  resulting  from  this  process  is  cut  up  and 
divided  among  the  man's  sons.  These  contributions  are  woven  into  the 
growing  chignon,  and  at  last  by  ine^ns  of  these  additions  and  by  the 
continued  growth  of  the  head-hair  a  huge  bag  is  formed,  which  hangs  low 
down  over  the  shoulders,  reaching  even  to  the  toins.  The  hair  chignon  is 
trained  into  a  kind  of  bag,  the  opening  to  which  is  at  the  back,  just 
behind  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  this  huge  l)ag  of  felted  hair  (coated 
with  a  jjaste  of  whitish  clay) 
are  kei)t  the  few  necessities  of 
life  or  treasures  of  the  Sfik  man. 
Herein  he  puts  away  and  carries 
about  his  fire-sfick  and  drill,  his 
snuff,  or  a  few  heads.  The  outer 
surface  (if  the  hag  and  the  hair 
on  the  top  of  the  head  are 
(Ifcoiated  with  ostrich  feathers, 
sitmetimes  in  wild  ]>rofusion. 
Ocfasionally  the  white  feathers 
of  the  ostrich  are  dyed  yellow 
or  red  by  some  process.  Like 
the  Masai,  the  men  seldom  travel 
without  sandals  of  ox  hide. 

Among  the  Tarkana  the  out«r 
rim  of  the  efir-conck  is  pierced 
from  the  t«p  of  the  ear  down 
to  the  lobe  with  sometimes  eight 
holes,  or  as  few  as  two.  Through 
these  holes  in  the  rim  of  the 
ear  are  inserted  brass  or  iron 
rings.  Coils  of  iron  wire  are 
geneially  worn  round  the  neck. 
The  wire  is  very  thick,  and  com- 
pels the  wearer  to  hold  his  head 
stiffly.  In  the  Karamojo  and 
some  of  the  Sfik  i>eople  the 
under-lip  is  pierced,  and  into 
this  hole  is  inserted  either  a 
bird's  or  a  porcupine's  quill,  or 
a  long,  sharp  tooth  of  some 
beast,  or  a  curi'ed  rod  of  brass. 
The  Meptum  of  the  nose  is  pierced 
in  both  men  and  women  amongst 
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the  Si'ik,  and  through  the  hole  is  inserted  a  brass  ring,  to  which  is  fixed, 
close  up  to  the  nose,  a  flat  disc  of  brass  about  the  size  of  a  florin.  Iron 
wire  is  made  into  rings,   which   are   worn  on   the   upper   arni,  just  under 


47a.  A 


the  deltoid  muscle.  Sometimes  the  Turkaua  wear  on  the  right  wrist  a 
curious  circular  or  semi-circular  knife.  This  is  a  thin  blade  of  steel 
with  a  sharp  edge  on  the  outer  aide,  but  a  blunt  one  on  the  side 
nearest  the  bodj.  It  has  a  shape  something  like  a  very  thick 
crescent  or  quoit.  This  arm-knifp  is  found  frequently  amongst  the  tribea 
at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Hudolf.  The  Turkaua  warriors  wear  another 
curious  adornment  on  the  right  arm.  It  is  a  hand  of  plaited  leather 
from  which  hangs  a  long  string  of  the  same  substance,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  long  white  hair  of  a  cow's  tail,  or  of  the  tolobus  monkey,  is 
festened  in  a  tassel.  Or  the  armlet  may  be  of  leather  with  long  ^lendants 
-of  chains.  Festoons  of  chains  or  of  leather  may  also  be  fixed  to  the  leg 
tielow  the  knee.  The  men  sometimes  wear  a  curious  vKti€t-belt  of  leather, 
which  over  the  buttocks  has  a  breadth  of  sis  inches  and  decreases  round 
the  abdomen  to  three.  The  edge  of  this  huOier  girdle  of  goat  skin  is  sewn 
with  small  beads,  generally  made  of  brass.     The  iron  and   steel  of  which 
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80  many  of  the  Turkana  ornaments  are  made  is  either  of  local  manu- 
facture or  is  obtained  from  the  Karamojo  tribes  on  the  west.  The 
brass — since  it  existed  in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  trading 
caravans  from  the  coast — must  have  found  its  way  down  by  degrees  from 
Abyssinia.  Old  Turkana  men  sometimes  dispense  with  the  great  hair  bag 
which  is  so  common  among  the  Suk,  and  instead  comb  out  and  straighten, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  own  hair  (which  they  encourage  to  grow  as  long 
as  possible),  and  gradually  train  this  hair,  without  any  artificial  additions, 
into  a  long,  pendulous  pod  considerably  over  a  foot  long  and  only  a  few 
inches  broad.  This  pod  of  hair,  like  the  huge  felted  bag,  is  adorned 
with  ostrich  feathers,  and  terminates  in  a  wire  tail.  The  Turkana  chiefs 
or  head-men  often  wear  on  top  of  their  coiff'ure  actual  hats  made  of  felted 
human  hair  and  adorned  with  kauri  shells  and  brass  beads.  Some  of  the 
young  men  make  handsome  caps,  the  outside  of  which  is  set  with  a  large 
number  of  short  black  ostrich  feathers. 

The  skin  in  both  the  Turkana  and  Suk  is  decorated  by  a  sort  of 
tattoo  (see  Fig.  472),  in  continuous  lines  or  rows  of  spots  round  the 
shoulders  and  upper  arms  and  extending  over  to  the  chest.  The  women 
generally  ornament  themselves  in  the  same  way  over  the  stomach.  These 
marks  do  not  appear  to  be  made  by  raised  scars,  as  is  so  common 
elsewhere,  but  apparently  by  burning  the  skin,  as  the  Masai  women  do, 
with  some  acrid  juice.  The  wotnen  among  the  Turkana  do  not  shave 
their  heads*  Their  hair  is  twisted  into  a  number  of  tails,  which  hang 
straight  down  over  the  forehead  and  at  the  back  of  the  head.  A  kind  of 
bast  is  sometimes  plaited  in  with  tlie  hair,  to  make  these  pigtails  stifif. 
The  Turkana  girls  wear  small  leather*  aprons  over  the  pudenda,  decorated 
round  the  edge  with  innumerable  little  circular  discs  of  ostrich-egg  shell. 
From  the  waist-belt  there  also  hangs  at  the  back  a  long  piece  of  dressed 
leather,  decorated  round  the  edge,  with  brass  beads.  The  front  aprons  in 
the  married  women,  are  long  both  in  front  and  behind.  The  women  also 
wear  rows  of  beads  round  the  neck  and  girdles  round  the  waist  of  the 
small  bones  or  tcvth  of  antelopes  and  goats  strung  together ;  or  the  girdle 
may  be  mjide  of  chains  of  iron  or  brass  rings.  The  rings  and  discs  in 
the  ears  and  septum  of  the  nose  are  like  those  worn  by  the  men.  They 
also  stick  the  same  quills  or  quill-shaped  wires  into  their  lower  lips,  and 
wear  rings  and  bracelets  round  their  arms  and  ankles.  The  Tnen  often 
v^ear  girdles  of  birge  white  beads  or  rounded  segments  of  ostrich-egg  shell 
strung  together. 

The  Turkana^  ap^mrently,  do  not  circumcise.  Sometimes,  like  the 
iMfisai,  they  remove  one  of  the  loiver  incisors.     The  women  occasionally  wear 

*  Contrasting  thus  with  the  women  of  the  Suk  and  Masai,  who  almost  invariably 
filiave  their  head-hair. 
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cloaks  of  dressed  leather  in  addition  to  tbe  aprons  already  mentioned.  The 
people  of  the  agricultural  set'tion  of  the  Suit  (nhich  is  that  which  inhabits 
the  mountjiina  to  the  south-west  of  Lake  Rudolf)  occasionally  shield 
themselves  from  the  cold  by  mantles  of  dressed  skin,  but  as  a  rule  the 
men  wear  much  the  same  scanty  clothing  and  the  same  adornments  as 
the  Turkana.  The  Siik  do  circumcise — at  least,  circumcision  is  practised 
by  that  section  of  tbe  Suk  people   dwelling  near  Lake   Baringo  and   in 


the  Up])er  Kerio  Valley.  Otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  the  I^shiat 
people  at  the  north  end  of  I^ake  Rudolf,  and  of  the  Masai  and  Nandi, 
none  of  the  tribes  of  Nilotic  origin  or  affinities  have  adoptei.1  this  rite 

The  Sfik,  like  the  Turkana,  pierce  the  lower  hp,  and  insert  a  quill- 
shaped  ornament.  They  wear  much  the  same  rings  in  their  ears  as  do  the 
Turkana,  Ivory  bracelets  are  sometimes  seen  in  addition.  The  Suk 
women  sometimes  shave  the  head,  sometimes  let  the  hair  grow  normally, 
and  others  again — especially  the  unmarried  girls— cut  the  hair  very  close 
to  the  head  on  both  sides,  leaving  a  ridge  like  a  cock's  comb,  which  runs 
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the  whole  length  of  the  head,  from  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
There  is  evidently  a  close  affinity,  not  only  iu  language,*  but  in  physical 
type,  adornments  of  the  body,  manners,  and  customs,  between  the  Suk  and 
Turkana,  who  might  almost  be  described  as  one  people.  The  Suk  and 
Turkana  men  carry  about  with  them  generally  long  tobacco  receptacles 
made  of  the  honi  of  the  oryx  (Beiea)  anteloiie,  and  a  small — I  might  almost 
write  tiny — stool  with  three  legs.  This  is  really  cut  out  of  the  forking 
branch  of  a  tree.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  hollowed  out  for 
sitting  on  {vide  Fig.  474), 

The  houses  of  the  Turkawi  are  usually  ramshackle  huts  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  The  sides  of  these  huts  are  made  by  sticking  long, 
smooth   branches   into  the  ground  round  a  circle,  and  bending  the  upper 

ends  slightly  inward. 
On  top  of  this  is  jjtaced 
a  rough  framework  of 
sticks  or  jialm  frond 
stems,  on  which  grass  is 
thrown  and  heaped  with 
tittle  or  no  attempt  at 
thatching.  The  houses 
of  the  SQk  in  the 
mountains  are  rather 
more  elaborate;  in  fact, 
they  resemble  in  material, 
though  not  in  shape,  the 
huts  of  the  Sabei  and 
Masaba  i>eople  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Elgon.  The  sides  of  the  circular  dwellings  are  made  of  long  billets  of 
hewn  wood  fixed  tightly  in  the  ground  close  to  one  another.  The  roof 
ie  tall  and  conical,  like  an  extinguisher,  and  constructed  of  stalks  of 
sorghum. 

Both  Sfik  and  Turkana  are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  chew  and  take 
as  snuff.  They  will  eat  almost  anything,  animal  or  vegetable,  even  the 
fiesh  of  dogs.  The  western  Suk,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  north  of  the 
Nandi  Plateau  and  south-east  of  the  Karainojo  country,  are  painstaking 
iMfricidturista,  growing  chiefly  sorghum,  pumpkins  and  gourds,  eleusine, 
sweet  potatoes,  beans,  and  tobacco.  Their  country  is  generally  a  little 
too  dry  for  bananas.  The  Turkana  and  the  Suk  dwelling  in  the  plains 
to  the  north  of  Baringo  cultivate  but  little,  owing  to  the  capricious  nature  of 
the  rainfjill  and  a  constant  succession  of  disastrous  droughts  with  which  the 
*  Which,  however,  in  the  Suk  shows  considerable  Nandi  influence. 
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lower-lying  country  between  Baringo  and  the  north  end  of  Lake  Rudolf 
is  alHicted.  What  little  cultivation  there  is  generally  takes  the  form  of 
sorghum  fields.  The  Turkana  make  meal  of  the  gingerbread-like  rind 
of  the  Dum  palm  fruits.  The  Dum,  or  branding  fan-palm  (Hyphame 
ihebaica),  which  is  so  common  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  extends  its 
range  to  the  regions  round  Lake  Rudolf,  and  thence,  with  a  great  break  of 
plateau  land,  into  Eastern  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilimanjaro,  continuing 
its  range  eastwards  to  the  littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  bears  fruits 
About  the  size  of  a  large  plum  or  apple.  These  consist  of  a  hard  stone 
with  a  thin,  chestnut-coloured  rind  of  sweetish  substance  supposed  to 
resemble  gingerbread  in  taste. 

The  Turkana  and  the  pastoral  Suk  de))end  for  their  sustenance  partly 
on  the  fish  of  Lake  Rudolf  and  the  neighbouring  brackish  swamps  but 
mainly  on  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  Turkana  keep 
(Xfttle  of  the  humped  variety,  slieep  and  goats,  dottkeys,  and* a  few  camels. 
They  have  numerous  yellow  pariah  dogs.  According  to  Count  Teleki,  the 
few  camels  possessed  by  the  Turkana  have  only  been  recently  obtained  by 
them  from  the  Burkeneji  (Masai  dwelling  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Rudolf), 
who  obtained  them  from  the  Somali-like  i)eople  to  the  east  and  north-east 
of  Lake  Rudolf.  The  Turkana  donkeys  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  those 
described  in  connection  witli  the  Masai.  Their  sheep  very  often  have  the 
black  heads  and  necks  and  white  bodies  characteristic  of  the  sheep  of 
Galaland  and  Southeni  Abyssinia.  The  Turkana  and  Suk  hunt  elephants 
in  numbers,  and  used  formerly  to  attack  the  buffalo  in  the  same  way, 
though  the  latter  animal  is  nearly  extinct  through  the  ravages  of  the 
cattle  plague.  They  also  lay  snares  for  ostriches  and  elephants.  The 
last  named  are  said  to  be  caught  in  the  following  manner:  Long  strips 
of  raw  buffalo  or  ox  hide  are  fastened  together  by  secure  knots  until  a 
leather  rope  of  considerable  length  is  made.  One  end  of  this  is  listened 
fiimly  round  the  base  of  a  big  tree-trunk  in  one  of  the  few  river  valleys 
in  their  country  where  the  presence  of  a  permanent  water  supply  creates 
A  forest  growth.  The  other  end  of  the  long  rope  is  fitted  with  a  big 
running  noose,  and  this  noose  is  placed  over  the  narrow  path  of  mud  or 
sand  down  which  the  elephants  must  pass  on  their  way  to  the  wat«r.  If 
it  chances  that  an  elephant  puts  his  foot  through  the  expanded  noose, 
the  weight  of  its  body  will  cause  its  foot  to  sink  some  distance  into  the 
loose  or  muddy  soil.  The  impetus  of  the  animal's  body  will  tighten  the 
noose  round  his  foot  before  he  can  lift  it  up,  and  so  he  is  tied  by  the  leg. 
It  seems  incredible  that  an  elephant  can  be  detained  against  his  will  by 
•even  a  roi)e  of  leather,  but  the  Turkana  assert  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
western  part  of  the  Turkana  country,  inhospitable  and  waterless  as  it  seems, 
swarms  with  elephants,  who  inhabit  the  dense  forests  of  withered  acacias. 
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The  wtapons  of  the  Turkana  and  Sfik  consiwt  of  spears  with  small, 
leaf-shaped  blades,  the  ere  scent- shaped  knives  worn  on  the  wrist,  a  heavy 
wooden  club  shaped  something  like  a  boomerang  (the  heavy  end  being 
often  covered  with  a  leather  sheath),  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  shields 
of  both  Sak  and  Turkana  are  of  buffalo,  ox,  or  giraffe  hide,  with  a  stick 
down  the  middle  as  a  midrib.  This 
stick  is  bent  to  a  shape  something 
a  how,  and  the  middle  Is  either 
^^^^  rr^^BT     ^''Ol'^l    ^'"t  or  bent   into  a  loop  so  a* 

|t~  ^B^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  admit   of  the  passage   of  the  hiuid. 

^F  ^^^^^^^^^^^^m  attached   to  the  raw  hide        the 

^L ,  ^^^^^^^^^^^B  ^liield     by    strong    leather    stitches    or 

^^K  ^^^^^^^^^^B  lacing.       The    stick    does 

^^k  ^^^^^^^^^^f  below   the    bottom   of  the   shield,  but 

^^V   ^^^^^^^^^H  extends    quite  inches    above    the 

Wf^    ^^^^^^^^^1  top,  where  it  is  decorated   with  a  tuft 

r  ^^^^^^^^H  plume   of  feathers,  or  a   rosette   of 

^^^^^^^^^M  vegetable  fibre.     The  shape  is  long  and 

narrow,  and  the  sides  and  ends  are 
rather  concave,  so  that  the  four  angles 
project  in  points.  The  shield  Is  not 
of  very  large  size  comjMired  to  those 
used  by  the  Alasai.  It  is  an  im|K>rtant 
fact  that  this  peculiarly  shaped  leather 
shield  is  used  all  round  the  west,  south, 
and  east  sides  of  Liike  Budolf  by 
Turkana,  Sfik,  Bnrkeneji  Masai,  and  the 
half-Hamitic  islanders  of  Elmolo.  At 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Rudolf  the 
Keshiat  shield  is  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  is  made  of  basketwork. 

The  Suk  and  Turkana  have  very 
few  manufactures  except  the  making 
of  weapons  and  ornaments  of  Iron,  brass, 
leather,  ostrich  shells,  etc.  The  pastoral 
Suk  and  Turkana  hardly  ever  make 
rally  by  trade  from  the  tribes  to  the  west  and 
north.     They  use  gourds  as  milk  vessels. 

In  their  mnrrititje  and  hirth  cualoniB  they  resemble  the  Masai  to  a 
great  extent,  though  they  do  not  adopt  such  a  rigid  custom  of  obliging 
the  warriors  to  remain  unmarried  or  the  married  men  not  to  indulge  in 
fighting.      Like   the    Masai,    they    bury    little    children   generally  in   the 


pottery,  but  obtain  it  gei 
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mother's  hut,  ijlace  the  bodies  of  ordinary  folic  out  in  the  bush  to  be 
devoured  by  hyffinas,  and  bury  their  chieis  or  principal  medicine  men 
under  ciiims  of  stones.  They  have  much  the  same  vague  religious  beliefs 
in  a  sky  god,  in  rain-making,  witchcraft,  and  medicine.  They  distinguish 
between  their  medicine  men  (who  wield  great  power)  and  their  chiefs — 
that  is  to  say,  those  chiefs  who  are  elected  to  keep  order  or  to  direct 
war.  But  very  often  the  medicine  man  is  a  chief  or  leader  by  virtue  of 
his  power  in  medicine  or  in  occult  arts. 

Their  style  of  tkaicing  merits  a  little  description.     The   men   stand  in 
a  semi-circle  or  in  a  horseshoe  formation.     A  certain  number  of  perfor 


place  themselves  in  a  row  within  this  horseshoe,  and  whilst  the  people  of 
the  outer  circle  clap  their  hands  and  sing,  the  selected  baud  inside  jumps 
up  and  down,  keeping  the  body  perfectly  stiff  and  erect,  with  the  hands 
pressed  against  the  sides.  They  will  sometimes  jump  quite  a  height  into 
the  air.  Other  of  their  dances  are  accomi>anied  by  obscene  gestures. 
Their  aoiigs  are  like  those  of  the  Masai — a  long  wailing  solo  accom(»anied 
by  a  rhythmical  chorus  singing  in  a  low  key.  Here  is  the  notation  of 
one  which  I  took  down  on  the  phonograph  :— 
Solo.  Chobub, 


^}^=PEiiiE^ibJ±sd=i^= 
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The  Turkana  and  Siik  must  have  been  one  people  not  many  centuries 
ago.  They  are  certainly  the  result  of  a  mingling  between  the  Maaai 
stock  (when  the  latter  existed  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Karamojo)  and  a  Nile  Negro  race,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  the  Bantu. 
When  the  Masai  moved  away  south- south-eawt  from  their  original  home, 
skirting  the  coast-lands  to  the  west  of  Lake  Kudolf,  they  were  followed 
Up  by  the  Turkana-Suk,  who  took  their  place,  and  who  gradually  drove 
away  the  more  or  less  pure-blooded  Masai  from  any  country  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Rudolf.     It  is  possible  that  in  the  countries  now  occupied  by  the 


477. 


Turkana-Suk  there  were  vestiges  of  the  same  Dwarf  race  remaining  which 
forms  a  marked  element  in  the  Andorobo  and  Elgunono,  and  which 
reappears  in  larger  pro|)ortion  in  the  population  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Stephanie.  This  dwarfish,  flat-liiced  type  may  be  related  to  the  Bushmen 
and  Hottentots  of  South-West  Africa.  Tn  spite  of  the  tall  stature  of  the 
average  Suk  or  Turkana,  Count  TeJeki  records  having  encountered  several 
individuals — elderly  men — who  were  not  more  than  4  feet  8  inches  in 
height. 

To  the  west  and  south-west  of  Mount  Klgou,  practically  isolated  from 
their  Sfik  and  Masai  relations  by  surrounding  Nilotic  and  Bantu  tribes,  are 
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the  handsome  Elgumi  people,  a  race  with  black  skins  but  often  with 
handsome  Caucasian  feature^'.  The  Elgumi  upeak  a  language  which  is 
related  to  Masai  and  Kararoojo.  They  are  singularly  nude  and  do  little  to 
adorn  their  heads  or  bodies.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting  and  keep 
many  small  dogs,  but  they  are  also  agriculturii^ts. 

The  remaining  section  to  be  dealt  with  of  the  peoples  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  which  are  allied  more  to  the  Masai  group  than  any  other  U 


that  which  may  be  called  generically  Namli.  The  Nandi,  or  properly 
speaking  the  "Nandiek,"  are  a  sturdy  race  of  mountaineers  which  inbabib^ 
portions  of  those  uplands  that  are  called  the  Naiidi  Plateau  between  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Elgon  on  the  north-east  and  the  valley  of  the  Nyando  on 
the  south.  Very  closely  allied  with  them  are  the  Lumhwa  (who  call 
themselves  "Sikisi")  and  the  Sotik  on  the  south,  the  Kamdsia  (who  call 
themselves  "  El  Tuken  ")  on  the  north-east,  the  Elyeyo,  Mutei,  and  JaptvieU 
on  the  north-east,  and  the  Elgwiyi  (I.ako,  Noma)  and  Sabei  tribes  on  the 
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north  and  south  flanks  of  Mount  Ktgon.  In  addition,  there  are  mountain 
tribes  allied  to  the  Nandi  in  language  on  Mounts  Debasien,  Kamalinga, 
and  Moroto,  in  the  middle  of  the  Karamojo  country.  On  the  south,  again, 
across  the  German  frontier,  in  those  sjiarsely  populated  stepjvea  between 
the    Mau    Escarpment    and    Ugogo,    there    are    a   few   scattered  tribes— 


possibly  iiffslioots   of  the  Andorobo— wlio   would   appear  to  a];)eak   dialects 
akin  to  Xandi. 

(.'losely  related  ti)  the  N'andi  peojiles  (nnd  the  fact  should  Ite  emphasised 
that  all  the  tribes  ennmerated  almve  s|ieak  practically  hut  one  language, 
witli  slight  dialectal  variations)  are  the  Andorobo,  and  perhaps  the 
Elgunono— two    widely    scattered    helot    nomad    races    who    have   attached 
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themselves  to  the  pastoral  Masai,  and  more  or  less  in  company  with  that 
proud  people  have  extended  their  journeys  at  times  near  to  Galaland  on 
the  north  and  to  German  East  Africa  on  the  south.  The  language 
ordinarily  spoken  by  the  Andorobo  is  at  most  only  a  dialect  of  Nandi,  but 
in  physical  type  the  Andorobo  are  obviously  a  mixture  of  many  different 
negro  races.  Though  there  is  more  homogeneity  among  the  Nandi 
peoples,  even  they,  according  to  Dr.  Shrubsall,  exhibit  so  much  variation 
in  their  cranial  characteristics  that  they  represent  the  incomplete  fusion 
of  something  like  four  stocks — the  Nile  Negro,  the  Masai,  the  Bantu,  and 
some  Pygmy  element,  possibly  allied  to  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa. 
There  may  even  be  a  dash  of  a  fifth  element — the  Gala.  Among  the 
Nandi  one  sees  faces  occasionally  of  almost  Caucasian  outline.  The  Lumbwa 
branch  is  a  handsome  people  of  tall  stature.  The  Elgonyi  of  South  Elgon 
are  slightly  more  Bantu  in  physique ;  the  Sabei  likewise,  though  there 
are  occasionally  faces  among  them  that  recall  the  Gala.  Occasionally 
among  the  Nandi  proper  dwarfish  types  are  encountered  with  strong  brow 
ridges. 

The  Andorobo  tend  as  a  race  towards  short  stature,  but  their 
facial  type  varies  so  much  that  it  ranges  between  something  very  like 
the  Bushman  and  individuals  recalling  the  handsome  features  of  the 
Somali.  On  the  whole,  the  Andorobo  and  the  scarcely  distinguishable 
Elgunono  must  be  considered  to  have  absorbed  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
pre-existing  Dwarf  race  than  the  Nandi  mountaineers.  The  Andorobo 
were  probably  formed  during  a  relatively  ancient  invasion  of  Eastern  Africa 
by  the  forerunners  of  the  Masai,  who  found  much  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  peopled  by  a  race  akin  to  the  Bushmen-Hottentots. 
Traces  of  this  race  may  be  seen  farther  south  in  the  Sandawi  people  in 
German  Iranga.  The  Sandaivi  still  speak  a  language  which  in  its 
phonology  resembles  closely  the  Hottentot^Bushman,  inasmuch  as  it 
possesses  the  same  clicks  and  gutturals.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
actual  relationship  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  vocabulary.  The  Sandawi 
are  not  particularly  like  the  Bushmen  in  their  physique,  but  more  resemble 
the  Nandi.  Other  observers  than  myself  have  been  struck  by  the 
resemblance  to  the  Bushman  in  individuals  of  these  helot  races  which  more 
or  less  accompany  the  Masai. 

An  interesting  passage  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  Von  Hohnel's 
narrative  of  Count  Teleki's  discovery  of  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie 
(vol.  i.  p.  318).  I  am  beginning  to  entertain  the  opinion  myself  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  were  a  dwarfish  Negro 
race,  one  half  of  which  (the  ancestors  of  the  Bushmen-Hottentots)  occupied 
the  more  open,  grassy  regions  of  Eastern  Africa  south  of  Abyssinia,  while 
the  other  half  (the  ancestors  of  the  Congo  Pygmies)   stole   into  the  dense 
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forests  of  Equatorial  Africa  which  in  those  days  stretched  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Xandi  Escarpment  right  across  the  Congo  basin  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Bushmen— like  the  Pygmies  in  Eastern  Africa — were 
exterminated  with  something  approaching  completeness  by  the  Hamitic 
invaders  of  North-East  Africa,  though  traces  of  them  still  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Stephanie  (the  Doko  people).  But  between 
Gataland   on   the   north    and   Cape    Colony    on   the   south  we   have   some 


evidence  of  their  ahsorptiou  by  the  Nilotic  and  Bantu  Negroes  in  the 
reversions  to  their  type  which  occur  among  all  the  East  African  peoples. 
The  Hottentots  were  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  fusion  between  the 
Bushmen -Pygmies  and  a  superior  Negro  race  somewhere  in  East  Africa. 
They,  too,  were  forced  to  flee  before  the  imi>act  of  stronger  tribes,  but 
when  they  followed  on  the  heels  of  their  Bushmen  predecessors  they 
brought  with  them  the  ox  and  sheep  as  domestic  animals,  and  some 
traces  (?)  of  linguistic  affinity  with  the  Hamitic  group  of  languages. 
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The   Nilotic   element  in   the   Nandi   must    not   be   overlooked.     Their 
language,  though  formiog  h  distinct  group  of  dialects,  is  obviouEly  related 


to  the  Nilotic  iamily,  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  to  the  Turkana- Masai. 
Much  also  in  their  manners  and  customs  recalls  the  negro  of  the  Nile. 
A   description    of  some   of   their    characteristics   in    this  respect   may   be 
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taken  to  apply  pretty  generally  to  all  the  Nandi-speaking  tribes  (Nandi, 
Lumbwa.  Kam&sia.  Elgeyo,  Mutei.  Japtuleil.  Sabei,  and  Lako),  unlees  any 


practice  or  custom  ig   specially  mentioned   as   peculiar  to  any  one  of  the 
divisions. 

The  Nandi  peoples,  like  the   Nilotic  Negroes  and   the  Masai,  are  quite 
indiffervnt   to  nudity  in   the  men.     Clothing  is  only  worn  for  warmth  or 
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for  adornment,  and  not  for  purposes  of  decency.  Capes  or  cloaks  are 
made  of  nicely  dressed  monkey,  baboon,  or  hyrax  fur.  The  womfm.  wear 
garments  like   those  of  the   Masai — of  tanned  leather.     The  skins  nhicb 


«re  worn  are  well  rubbed  with  grease,  to  make  them  thoroughly  supple. 
Young  men  usually  go  entirely  naked,  only  the  older  ones  wearing  fur 
-cloaks  over  the  Bhffnlders.  Young  unmarried  girls  wear  little  more 
tflothing  than   a  very  small   apron  of  leather  ornamented   with  beads  and 
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tassels.     Married    wonieu,   as  already    observed,   are   draped   in   much  the 
eame  leather  garments  as  the  female  Masai, 

The  Nandi  peoples  practise  mrcumeision,  but   not  in  the  style  of  the 


4S8.    A  nAIiDI 


.^lasai.  The  cfitoris  is  also  excised  in  the  women.  Iron  knives  are  used 
for  the  oi)erations;  and  circumcision  ceremonies  are  iro[:oitant  occasions, 
taking  place  every  few  years,  whenever  there  are  a  large  number  of  boys 
in    the    neighbourhood    of   a   ripe    age.     On    these    occasions    the    people 
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assemble  on  tbe  tops  of  hills  round  groves  of  big  trees.  Feasting  and 
dancing  take  place,  and  many  boys  (about  tbe  age  of  fifteen)  are 
circumcised  on  tbe  same  day  by  medicioe  men  skilled  in  the  art.  Each 
lad  pays  a  fee  of  one  goat.  They  do  not  usually  decorate  their  bodies 
with  any  tattooing  or  cicatrisation.  As  tribal  markings  they  bore  two 
small  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rim   of  the  ear.     The  lobe  of  the 


«8r  is  pierced,  and  widened  by  degrees  till  it  hangs  down  as  in  Fig.  488. 
The  lobe  ie  hung  with  bunches  of  iron  chains,  beads,  or  brass-headed 
nails.  The  Andorobo  insert  through  tbe  lobe  of  the  ear  an  extraordinary 
wooden  cylinder,  with  two  long,  upright  bandies,  like  a  milking  pot. 
The  Andorobo  also  pierce  the  upper  part  of  the  rim  of  the  ear  and  pass 
through   the   hole    a   long    rod   of    wood    or    metal   (see   Fig.  481).     The 
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Nandi,  Lumbwa,  and  Elgon  i)eople  usually  wear  their  hair  short,  but  do 
not  necessarily  shave  the  head  in  either  men  or  women.  The  Sabei  *  men 
twist  their  hair  into  little  bunches,  which  they  load  with  fat  and  clay. 
The  8ahei  men  also  hang  to  their  locks  of  hair  and  to  their  ear-lobes 
rather  striking  ornaments — neatly  cut  sections  of  large  land-shells  (vid€ 
Fig.  492).  The  Kamtisia  and  Andorobo  men  dress  their  hair,  as  a  rule, 
just  like  the  Masai,  in  pigt^ails ;  or  else  (like  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  and 
Burken(»ji)  in  long  strings.  Some  of  the  Karamojo,  however,  wear  their 
hair  simply  as  it  grows  (like  the  Nandi).  Others  cut  the  hair  very 
short  and  wear  over  the  head  a  cap  of  leather,  not  unlike  in  shape  that 
which  was  worn  by  the  Norman  knights  when  they  were  in  undress. 
The  Nandi  pull  out  the  two  middle  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  a 
chief  or  medicine  man  in  addition  has  one  of  the  upper  incisors 
removed.  When  a  warrior  has  killed  a  nian,  he  paints  one  side  of  his 
IxkIv  with  white  clay  and  the  other  side  with  red,  and  keeps  this  colouring 
on  for  four  davs.  The  men  of  ►Stibei  wear  ivory  bracelets  round  the  arm, 
and  necklaces  of  twisted  brass  or  copper  wire  or  thick  iron  wire.  Some 
of  the  iron  necklaces  are  hung  with  long  strings  of  very  fine  iron  chain — 
beautiful  pieces  of  workmanship.  These  adornments  are  very  similar  in 
the  Nandi,  except  that  ivory  is  less  worn.  The  Nandi  women  often  wear 
brass  wire  coiled  into  discs,  like  Catherine- wheels,  and  dei)endent  from 
the  ears  or  round  the  neck. 

The  Nandi,  like  the  I^ko  and  other  tribes  of  Elgon,  were  much  given 
in  times  past  to  living  in  caves.^  and,  according  to  their  traditions, 
they  followed  in  this  respect  the  prognathous  Negro  or  Pygmy  tribes 
whom  they  rephiced.  Nowadays  all  divisions  of  the  Nandi-speaking  people 
build  huts.  The  dweUinr/s  of  the  Amhroho  are  of  the  most  primitive 
description,  recalling  in  shape  those  of  the  Congo  Pygmies.  They  are 
very  small,  and  are  made  of  sticks  bent  over  in  a  semi-circle  and  covered 
with  heaps  of  grass  and  leaves.  Tlie  Nandi,  Lumbwa,  and  Lako  build 
much  better  houses,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  Sabei  are  like  those  of  the 
Masaba  Bantu  tribes  alongside  them.  In  Sabei  the  walls  of  the  houses 
Are  generally  constructed  of  perpendicular  slips  or  billets  of  wood.  The 
roof  is  large,  and  slopes  almost  down  to  the  ground.  The  apex  of  the 
roof  is  surmounted  by  a  carved  stick,  which  is  sometimes  phallic  in 
design.     At   other  times   this    stick    supports    an    earthenware    ix)t,  or  the 

*  North  Elgon. 

t  In  the  western  part  of  the  Nandi  country,  on  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Nandi  Plateau,  there  are  vast  cave  strongholds  which  were  regarded  by  the  Nandi 
as  impregnable  until  they  were  taken  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Evatt  in  the  recent 
Nandi  War.  Colonel  Evatt  reported  that  some  of  these  caves  were  sufficiently 
large  to  be  capable  of  holding  300  bead  of  cattle. 
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skull  and  homs  of  an  antelope.  The  neatly  thatched  roof  is  kept  tidy  by 
long  bamboos  being  festened  down  over  the  thatch  to  withhold  the  grasa 
from  blowing  about.  The  thatch  among  the  Nandi  houses  is  not  quite  so 
tidy.     Inside  these  dwellings  there  are  raised  benches  or  platforms  of  mud 


abont  six  inches  above  the  floor  level.  These  are  used  as  sleeping  places. 
There  is  only  one  fireplace,  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  and  about  a  third 
of  the  interior  space  is  shut  off  as  a  compartment  for  goats.  Above  the 
sleeping  places  is  a  ceiling  of  wickerwork  on  which  are  stored  pots  and 
gourds    of  grain,  bundles    of  tobacco,  etc.,  leaving   a   space    below,   above 
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the  couch,  which  is  only  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  furniture  of 
the  huts  consists  more  or  less  of  cooking  utensils,  pots  of  grain,  and  the 
weapons  of  the  occupant,  if  he  be  a  male.  Short  round  billets  of  wood  are 
used  as  pillows  at  the  head  of  the  sleeping  places.  Small  children  sleep  in 
the  same  hut  as  their  parents  till  they  reach  the  age  of  five  or  six  years, 
when  a  small  hut  is  built  for  them  near  the  parents'  dwelling.  The  huts 
of  the  Mutei  and  Elgeyo  people  are  different  in  structure  from  those  of  the 
Nandi.  They  excavate  a  dwelling  on  the  hillside  (much  as  is  done  by 
the  cav^e-dwellers  of  Southern  Tunis).  The  front  of  this  artificial  cave- 
dwelling  is  filled  up  with  thorn  bushes. 

The  Sabei  and  South  Elgon  people  live  a  great  deal  on  the  produce  of 
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their  banana  crops.  The  rest  of  the  Nandi  peoples  are  all  agriculturists^ 
and  cultivate  mainly  sorghum,  eleusine,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and 
tobacco.  The  Kamdsia  were  formerly  steady  cultivators,  but  of  late 
years  their  country  has  been  afflicted  again  and  again  with  serious 
droughts,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Kamdsia  Hills  the  plantations  are 
now  abandoned,  the  people  taking  instead  to  a  pastoral  life,  or  becoming 
entirely  dependent  on  hunting  for  their  food.  The  Andorobo  never 
cultivate,  keep  no  domestic  animals,  and  live  entirely  by  the  chase. 
Their  favourite  food  is  the  flesh  of  the  colobus  monkey,  which  they 
obtain  from  the  dense  forests  on  the  Nandi  Plateau.  All  the  Nandi 
peoples,  except  perhaps  those  of  Mount  Elgon,  are  great  hunters,  and  eat 
all  living  creatures,  except  the  crowned  crane  (which  they  sjmre  out  of 
admiration  for  its  beauty),  hyaenas,  snakes,  fi'ogs,  and  carrion  birds.     They 
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are  very  fond  of  little  pieces  of  raw  meat  which  they  cut  off  and  devour 
after  killing  an  ox.  As  to  the  Andorobo,  they  are  quit*  capable  of 
eating  a  beast  raw  and  whilst  it  is  etill  warm-blooded.  An  illustration 
which  is  given  on  p.   3   of  Chapter  I.  showB   a  party  of  Andorobo   eating 


tip  in  this  fiishion  a  female  waterbuck,  very  much,  no  doubt,  as  our  most 
remote  ancestors  devoured  slain  bison  200,000  years  ago. 

All  these  people,  except  perhaps  those  of  Mount  Elgon,  are  like  the 
Masai  in  their  love  of  blood  as  an  article  of  food.  They  periodically  bleed 
their  cattle,  and  drink  the  blood  hot,  or  else  mix  it  with  (lorridge.  The 
women  of  all  these  tribes  do  not  eat  fowls,  and  neither  men  nor  women  eat 
eggs.  As  amongst  most  negro  races,  the  men  feed  alone,  and  the  women 
VOL.  II.  26 
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eat  after  the  men  have  done.  Honey  is  a  most  important  art.icle  of  diet  of 
all  the  Nandi-speaking  people.  In  some  districts  they  semi-domesticate  the 
wild  bees  by  placing  bark  cylinders  on  trees  for  them  to  build  in.  From 
honey  is  made  an  intoxicating  mead.  They  also  make  a  wine  from  the 
sap  of  the  wild  date  palm.  Beer  is  made  from  the  grain  of  eleusine  and 
sorghum.  As  a  general  rule  fermented  liquors  are  never  drunk  by  the 
young  unmarried  women  or  the  young  men.     Both  sexes  and  people  of  all 


ages  use  toh<  .connfmnda  h  Th  figl  ng  m  n  take  nuff 
the  old  m  d  n  n  h  w  hat  and  he  Id  w  m  n  m  k  t  The 
Lumbwa  pe  [I  mak  t  ba  ju  by  k  j  ng  mac  ated  t  bac  las 
soaked  in  wa  n  a  g>a  h  m  lung  ound  the  n  k  CI  ng  one 
nostril  with  a  fing  th  t  It  fh  h  ad  n  ne  de  and  tl  n  pou  he 
liquid  tobacco  juice  out  of  the  horn  into  the  other  nostnl.  Both  nostnls 
are  then  pinched  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
trickle  out. 

The  nomad  Andorobo  people,  besides  killing  innumerable  colobus 
monkeys  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Mau  and  Nandi  Plateaux  (with 
poisoned  arrows),  sally  out  into  the  plains  of  the  Hift  Valley,  or  range 
over  the  opposite   heights    of  Laikipia,   following   up  the    elephant,   and 
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attacking  and  elaying  most  of  the  big  aTitelo[)e8.  They  kill  the  elephant 
very  oft«ii  by  shooting  into  ita  leg  at  close  quarters  a  barpoon  with  a 
detachable  and  strongly  poisoned  head.  The  powerful  anow  poison  used 
by  the  Andorobo,  Kam^ia,  Nandi,  and  Masai  is  made  from  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  Acocanthera  schimperi.  The  leaves  and  branches  of 
this  small  tree  are  broken 
up  and  boiled  for  about 
six  hours.  The  liquid  is 
then  strained  and  cleared 
ofthe  fragments  of  leaves 
and  bark.  They  con- 
tinue to  boil  the  poisoned 
water  until  it  is  thick 
and  viscid,  by  which 
time  it  has  a  pttch-like 
appearance.  The  poison 
is  kept  until  it  is  wanted 
on  sheets  of  bark.  After 
they  have  tinisbed  pre- 
paring the  poison  they 
carefully  rub  their  hands 
and  bodies  free  from  any 
trace  of  it  with  the 
fleshy,  juicy  leaves  of  a 
kind  of  sage.  The  jKiison 
is  always  kept  high  up 
on  the  forks  of  trees  out 
of  the  reach  of  children, 
and  the  poisoned  arrows 
are  never  kept  in  the 
people's  huts,  but  are 
stowed  away  in  branches. 
When  a  beast  has  been 
shot  with  these  arrows, 
it  dies  very  quickly.  The 
flesh  just  round  the  arrow- 
bead  is  then  cut  out  and  thrown  away,  but  i 
eaten,  and  its  blood  is  drunk. 

All  these  peoples  vse  dogs  in  hunting,  and  before  starting  for  the  chaae 
they  are  said  to  give  their  dogs  a  drug  which  makes  them  fierce.  They 
also  catch  birds  with  bird-lime.  The  Nandi  go  out  in  large  numbers  to 
hunt,  surround  a  herd  of  game  in  a  circle,  and  then  approach  the  animals 


the   rest  of  the   beast  w 
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near  enough  to  kill  them  with  arrows  and  speara.  The  people  of  Nandi 
stock  who  live  on  the  verge  of  the  Suk  country  use  &  noose  bb  a  game 
snare,  which  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  Tuikana.  This  nooae  of 
leather  is  carefully  hidden  in  a  narrow  game  track  leading  to  water.  It 
is  poised  on  a  wooden  ring  of  a  diameter  sufficient  to  receive  the  foot  of 

an  elephant.  Inside  the 
circumference  of  this 
heavy  wooden  ring  are 
Sxed  spikes  of  reed,  the 
sharj)  points  of  which 
converge  to  the  centre 
of  the  ring.  Under  this 
ring  the  ground  is  care- 
fully hollowed.  The 
creature — which  may  be 
anything  from  au  ele- 
phant to  a  gazelle— puts 
its  foot  through  the  wide 
noose  and  down  tlirouj^li 
the  converging  reed- 
spikes  into  the  hole 
helow.  The  focussed 
spikes  keep  the  wooden 
ring  on  the  foot,  at  any 
rate  until  the  struggles 
of  the  animal  have 
tightened  the  leather 
noose  round  the  fellock. 
Tlie  end  of  this  leather 
noose  is  either  fastened 
to  a  very  hea\y  log  of 
wood  or  else  to  a  massive 
tree-trunk.  The  creature 
is  thus  more  or  less  held 
a  prisoner  until  it*  human 
foes  can  come  up  with 
and  despatch  it  with  spears  or  poisoned  arrows.  Though  this  game  snare 
is  jMirticularly  characteristic  of  the  northern  Nandi,  Suk,  and  Turkana 
people,  it  is  nevertheless  found  throughout  Eastern  Africa  from  Nubia 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  Nyasaland. 

All   these   tribes   are   given   to   digging   game-pits.     A  deep   trench  is 
dug  in  a  game  {>ath.     The  sides  converge  somewhat  at  the  bottom.     Long 
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reeds  are  thrust  into  the  upper  edges  like  a  gridiron.  On  these  are  laid 
wisps  of  grass  and  twigs  coinpletel_v  disguising  the  hole  and  looking  like 
a  »:mootbed  path.  The  uuwary  animal  plunges  through  this  frail  covering 
and  is  hopelessly  imprisoned  in  the  wedge-shaped  pit. 

The  Andor<^o  keep  no  domestic  animals  but  dogs.     The  rest  of  the 
Nandi'Speaking   people   keep  dogs,   eattU,  ekeep,  and  goata.      The  Nandi 


have  donkeys.  Some  of  these  tribes  keep  fowls,  hut  seldom  eat  them.  The 
Nandi  employ  their  donkeys  chiefly  for  carrying  iron  ore  from  the  places 
where  it  is  dug  out  to  the  furnaces.  Cattle  are  marked  by  their  respective 
owners.  This  is  done  by  slitting  the  ears,  or  burning  a  line  round  the  eye, 
or  curved  lines  round  the  body.  Superfluous  bulls  are  castrated.  The 
neck  of  the  big  breeding  bull  of  the  herd  is  generally  hung  with  an  iron 
bell.  Cattle  are  killed  by  a  blow  of  the  sword  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Goata  and  sheep  are  held  round  the  snout  until  they  die  of  suffocation. 
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The  ahielda  of  the  Nandi.  Lumbwa,  and  KamAHta  are  much  like  those 
of  the  Masai.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  Andorobo  when  they  use 
shields.  The  spears  of  the  Kam&sia  are  both  long  and  short.  The  long 
ones  are  exactly  like  the  Masai  spear.  The  Nandi  of  the  west  have  Bmall- 
bladed,  long-handled  sjiears  which  are  like  those  of  the  Andorobo.  The 
eastern  Nandi  have  long,  broad-bladed  spears  something  like  those  of  the 
eastern  Ma.'^i.  The  Nandi  generally  stab  with  a  spear  instead  of  throwing 
it.     They  also  carry  clubs  like  those  of  the  Masai,  and   the   same   shaped 


bwords  with  s[iatukte  blades.  All  of  these  peoples  use  bows  and  arrows. 
Some  of  the  Andorolio  bows  are  nearly  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  quivers, 
arrows,  poisoned  and  unpnisoned,  and  of  several  different  kinds  of  head — 
barbed  or  otherwise — are  carried,  together  with  the  needful  drills  and 
slips  of  wood  for  making  a  fire  by  friction.  All  the  Nandi -speaking  people 
except  the  Andorobo  make  pottei'y.  It  is  rough  and  unglazed,  and  is 
invariably  made  by  the  women. 

The  men   snielt  iron   ore  and   carry  the   pig-metal   on  donkeys  to  the 
various  smithies.     In  part  of  the  Nandi   country  the  blacksmiths'  work  is 
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done  by  Gwaa'  Ngishu  Masai.  The  Nandi  do  a  certain  amount  of  clever 
work  in  leather.  Leatber  sheaths  are  made  for  the  long  spatulate 
swords,  and  these  are  stained   red  with   some   kind   of  bark.     The  leather 


garments  already  described   are   made  with  some   skill,  and   are  tast«fully 
bordered  with  beads,  kauris,  or  pieces  of  metal. 

The  musical  instrumenta  in  use  are  the  horns  of  antelopes  (which 
are  made  into  trumpets),  drums,  and  a  kind  of  zither  made  of  soft  pieces 
of  wood   fastened   side   by   side.     A   strip   of  bark    is   loosened   from  each 
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stick  in  the  middle  portion  of  its  length,  and  forms  a  string,  which  i&- 
drawn  over  the  two  small  bridges.  Their  songs  and  dances  are  much 
like  those  of  the  Masai, 

The  condition  of  women  amongst  these  tribes  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  with  the  jiastoral  Masai.  The 
immature  girls  live  with  the  young  fighting 
men  until  they  reach  womanhood.  If  by 
chance  one  of  these  unmarried  girls  hae  a 
child  by  a  warrior  during  tliis  intercourse, 
she  strangles  it  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  In 
^^^~Im^.  such  a   case   the   young   man   who   is  the 

n       l^fl^  father   of  the   child   must  present  the  girl 

y^k  ^_^|^^7  ^''^^  ^  S'^^'  "^^^  "■^'^  g'^*^  another  goat  to 

^Jm^^^P*  her  father.     Marriage  is  generally  arranged 

W^m  by  the  fether  and  mother  of  the  bridegroom, 

^^m  who  negotiate  with  the  girl's  parents.     The 

l^^l  price  paid  to  the  father  of  the  bride  among 

^^M  the  Nandi  is  four  goats,  a  fowl,  and  a  cow. 

^H  .Mr.   Isaac,  however,  states    that  among  the 

^H  ivcaltliier   Elgeyo   the   marriage   fee    is   six 

^H  head   of   cattle    and    five    goats.     Ail    the 

^H  >' and i-si-ea king  tribes  freely  intermarry  with 

^H        II  each    other   and   with   the   Masai,  but    not 

^M        H  with  tlieir  liantu  neighbours,  the  Kavirondo. 

^V         H  As  soon    as    the  girl's  father  has  consented 

H  to   the   match,  the  bridegroom  proceeds  to 

"  his  bouse,  accompanied  by  his  own  parent*;. 

Three  days  afterwards  all  the  party  return 
to  the  bridegroom's  village,  together  with 
the  girl.  Here  they  stay  for  three  days, 
while  there  is  feasting  and  dancing.  On 
the  third  day  a  house  which  they  have 
been  building  is  usually  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  married  couple,  who  then 
move  into  it.  The  marriage  is  not  con- 
summated until  the  couple  take  possession 
of  their  own  house.  Should  a  woman  prove  barren,  the  marriage  fee 
paid  to  her  father  is  returned,  and  she  goes  back  to  her  own  home. 

The  birth  of  twins  is  considered  lucky,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
rather  a  tempting  of  Providence;  and  a  woman  who  bears  twins  must  live 
away  from  her  busljand's  village  for  some  months,  and  on  no  account  go 
near  the  kraal  where  the  cattle  are  kept.     One  cow,  however,  is  specially 
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set  &Bide  for  ber  use,  and  sbe  drinks  its  milk.  Children  are  trained  witli 
a  certain  amount  of  discipline,  and,  like  the  ancient  Persians,  are  taught 
to  draw  the  bow  and  epeak  the  truth — in  fact,  amongst  most  of  these 
people  it  is  thought  very  wicked  to  t«ll  a  lie,  and  it  is  believed  that 
God  punishes  lying  by  striking  the  untruthful  person  with  lightning. 
If  a  son  refuses  to 
obey  bis  father  in 
any  serious  matt«r, 
the  father  solemnly 
strikes  the  son  with 
his  fur  mantle.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a 
most  serious  curse, 
and  is  supposed  to 
be  fatal  to  the  son 
unless  be  obtjiins  for- 
giveness, which  he 
can  only  do  by  sacri- 
ficing a  goat  before 
his  father. 

After  a  successful 
raid  the  elders  of  the 
clan  diviae  the  spoil 
(which  is,  of  course, 
cattle,  sheep,  and 
g(iata),  and  the  war- 
riors so  far  respect 
the  old  men  that 
they  allow  tbem  to 
take  what  tbey  re- 
quire from  out  of  the 
loot,  while  at  least 
seven  of  the  captured 
cattle  are  sent  to 
the  medicine  man. 
When  this  has  been 

done,  the  rest  of  the  loot  in  live-stock  is  left  to  be  snatched  at  by  the 
warriors.  This  proceeding  results  in  a  general  miUe,  in  which  men  some- 
times get  killed  by  spear  or  club  wounds. 

Among  the  Nandi  the  body  of  a  dead  j.erson  is  not  bui'ied  except  in 
the  rase  of  some  big  chief  or  medicine  man.  The  corpse  is  carried  away  to 
an  open  place,  and  laid  out  under  a  skin.     No  arms,  food,  or  utensils  are 
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placed  beside  the  body.     Where  the  burial  of  import«nt  chiefi  takes  place, 

the  interment  is 
toade  inatrench 
dug  in  the  cattle 
kraal  close  to 
the  dead  man'D 
house.  A  big 
mound  of  cow- 
dung  is  raised 
over  the  grave, 
and  the  top  of 
this  moimd  is 
thickly  planted 
witli  thorn 
bushes.  TheKa- 
in^ia,  Lumbva, 
and  Andorobo 
agree  with  the 
Nandi  in  not 
burying  the  dead 
unless  they  have 
been  very  im- 
portant persons; 
but  the  Nandi- 
sijeaking  people 
of  Mount  Elgon 
and  Elgeyo  do 
afford  burial  to 
all  who  die,  gen- 
erally placing  the 
coriisea  in  shallow 
graves  in  the 
middle  of  some 
grove  of  trees. 
Into  the  grave 
is  put  with  the 
dead     body    a 

calabash   of  milk  and  a  packet   of  tobacco   (In    the   case   of  the   Elgeyo). 

Other  food-stuffs  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the   KIgeyo  country,  where 

there  is  little  or  no  milk. 

The  property  of  the  dead  man  amongst  most  of  these   people   goes   to 

his  eldest  lirother,  who  also  takes  all   his   wives,  only   handing   the   sjiear 
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and  other  arras  of  the  deceased  to  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son.     But  a  chief 
is  succeeded  in  his  power  by  his  eldest  son,  and  not  by  his  brother. 

The  Nandi  have  Tnedicines  or  remedies  for  wounds,  diarrhtea,  dysentery, 
and  chest  complaints.  These  last  are  usually  treated  by  cauterising  a 
small  spot  on  the  patient's  cheat  with  the  glowing   end   of  a  stick   taken 


H 


from  the  fire.  As  a  remedy  for  snake  bites  they  give  a  fowl's  egg,  which 
is  said  to  take  away  the  effect  of  the  jxiison.  "  Kain-making"  is  largely 
practised  in  Kam&sia,  where  the  Nandi  people  go  to  buy  medicine  for 
rain.  The  Kamfisia  people  know  of  a  certain  root  which,  according  to 
their  belief,  possesses  valuable  properties.     If  this   root  is   kept  dry  in  a 
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house,  it  produces  no  rain ;  but  if  after  a  drought  the  root  is  thrown  into 
a  river,  or  kept  soaked  within  a  large  pot  of  water,  rain  is  sure  to  fall 
soon  afterwards. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  chiefs  and  elders  among  all  these 
people,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  irresponsible  nomad  Andorobo, 
Among  the  Nandi  cattle-stealing  is  punished  by  spearing  to  death.  Their 
laws  regarding  homicide  are  curious.  If  a  man  kills  his  own  brother, 
nothing  is  done  to  him ;  but  if  he  kills  another  man  who  is  not  such  a 
near  relation,  the  elders  make  him  pay  a  fine  of  as  much  as  twenty  goats. 
Among  the  Kam^sia  theft  is  severely  punished.  The  thief  is  fined  a  large 
number  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  if  he  cannot  pay  he  is  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs.  If  he  is  able  to  pay  the  fine,  however,  he  must  still  receive 
a  severe  whipping ;  and  this  often  leaves  him  mortally  injured.  Among 
the  Kam^ia  not  only  a  murderer,  but  all  his  relations,  suflfer  confiscation 
of  their  entire  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Adultery  entails  little 
or  no  punishment,  and  it  is  a  common  custom  in  that  tribe  for  wives  to 
be  lent  to  Mends  and  guests.  Among  the  Mutei,  murder  is  a  capital 
offence,  and  the  culprit  is  immediately  executed  with  spears  by  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe.  In  a  case  of  adultery  it  is  only  the  woman  who 
is  punished.  She  is  beaten,  and  the  man  is  let  off.  Theft  is  •  punished 
by  a  severe  beating,  as  well  as  by  the  confiscation  of  much  of  the  live- 
stock belonging  to  the  thief.  Among  the  Elgeyo,  murder  is  not  a  capital 
ofifence,  and  can  be  atoned  for  by  a  heavy  fine.  In  this  tribe  the  man 
is  punished  by  beating  in  a  case  of  adultery,  and  the  woman  is  let  off 
unless  the  co-respondent  cannot  be  found  jind  the  woman  refuses  to  give 
his  name,  in  which  case  she  is  severely  beaten. 

In  all  these  countries  the  untch  doctora  are  persons  of  very  gi*eat 
influence,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  the  detective  work  in  tracing  out  crime 
and  leading  to  its  punishment.  The  Nandi  especially  believe  profoundly 
in  the  2X)wers  of  their  medicine  men,  and  follow  them  implicitly.  They 
believe  that  these  wizards  can  kill  people  by  mere  will  power  and  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  The  position  of  a  witch  doctor  is  a  hereditary 
one,  and  a  sort  of  caste  of  sorcerers  has  grown  up  in  the  Nandi  country. 
But  only  men,  not  women,  can  follow  this  profession. 

When  a  witch  doctor  becomes  the  father  of  a  son  he  generally 
contrives  to  practise  the  following  clumsy  mystery  :  On  the  third  night 
after  the  son  is  bom  the  baby  disapjiears,  and  every  one  affects  to  bewail  its 
loss  and  to  search  for  it  ineffectually.  At  dawn  it  is  found  outside  the 
door  of  its  mother's  house  with  the  tail  of  an  ox  tied  round  its  neck  (by 
the  father,  of  course).  This  is  a  sign  that  the  child  is  intended  to  be  a 
sorcerer  when  he  grows  up. 

The  medicine  man  makes  "  medicine  **  out  of  many  substances,  chiefly 
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vegetable.  He  makes  up  amulets,  which  he  sells  to  warriors  before  going 
to  war,  and  which,  if  swallowed  by  them  in  porridge,  are  supposed  to  impart 
reckless  bravery.  The  witch  doctor  t-ells  people  when  to  commence  planting 
their  crops ;  he  obtains  rain  for  them  in  seasons  of  drought ;  and  it  is 
l)elieved  that  he  can  bring  on  a  hailstorm  at  will.  This  last  service  is 
rendered  by  him  during  a  raid,  so  that  his  own  people  may  drive  off  the 
cattle  while  the  enemy,  from  fear  of  the  hail,  keep  inside  their  huts.  It 
is  also  believed  that  at  night  a  medicine  man  can  detach  his  head,  which 
goes  off  on  a  raid  on  its  own  account.  Sometimes  a  medicine  man 
will  come  out  of  his  house  and  shoot  an  arrow  into  one  of  the  posts  of 
his  verandah.  Blood  will  then  be  seen  to  ooze  from  the  post.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  blood  of  a  cow  belonging  to  the  people  he  is  proposing 
to  raid.  After  drinking  this  blood  on  the  following  night  his  head  is 
believed  to  leave  his  body,  and  go  off  by  itself  to  fetch  the  cow  from 
out  of  the  enemy's  kraal.  In  the  morning  the  strange  cow  is  found 
tied  up  outside  his  house.  On  occasions  the  medicine  man  orders  the 
people  to  go  and  dance  under  certain  big  trees  on  the  hill- tops.  These 
dances  are  acts  of  worship  to  the  deity,  and  are  supposed  to  ensure  the 
planting  season  resulting  in  good  crops.  The  peoj^le  also  dance  at  weddings 
and  circumcision  ceremonies. 

Omens. — The  Nandi  have  much  the  same  bird  omens  about  starting  on 
a  journey  as  the  Kavirondo.  In  starting  on  the  journey  it  is  a  bad  omen 
for  the  bird  to  cry  out  on  the  right-hand  side.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
returning  it  is  a  good  omen  if  the  bird  sings  on  the  4-iglit  hand,  and  bad 
if  it  sings  on  the  left.  It  is  a  very  bad  sign  if  a  black  snake  crosses  the 
path.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  good  sign  if  a  rat  crosses  the  road 
in  front  of  the  traveller.  If  on  the  warpath  one  of  the  warriors  strikes 
the  little  toe  of  either  foot  against  a  stone,  it  is  a  good  sign.  They  divine 
by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  entrails  of  freshly  killed  goats.  If  an 
ox  with  big  horns  is  killed,  the  horns  are  fastened  up  over  the  door  of  the 
cattle  shed.  No  agricultural  work  is  done  the  day  after  a  hailstorm  (as  in 
Kavirondo),  or  after  an  earthquake.  If  an  ox  is  killed  by  lightning,  the 
meat  must  not  be  taken  into  the  house,  but  be  eaten  in  the  bush. 

All  the  Nandi-speaking  races  believe  in  a  sky  god,  who  is  of  much 
the  same  vague  nature  as  the  "  Angai  "  of  the  Masai.  Perhaps,  however 
the  belief  of  these  people  in  the  personality  of  this  deity  is  more  exact 
and  trusting.  Mr.  Isaac  states  that  the  Mutei  people  of  the  Elgeyo 
Escarpment  offer  up  prayer  to  God  every  morning.  They  believe  that 
what  they  ask  for  in  this  way  will  be  granted.  He  also  informs  me  that 
the  Kamdsia  make  the  following  tribal  prayer  to  the  Deity  in  times  of 
adversity  :  The  people  meet  together,  bringing  a  sheep,  some  flour,  and  some 
milk  and  honey.    Three  holes  are  then  dug  in  the  ground,  one  for  the  oldest 
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man  of  the  tribe,  one  for  the  oldest  woman,  and  one  for  a  child.  The 
food  is  cooked  and  mixed  together,  and  portions  are  given  to  the  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  bury  it  in  the  holes  allotted  to  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  sacrifice  is  then  eaten  by  the  old  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  while  this  is  proceeding,  the  rest  of  the  people  pray  very  solemnly. 
Among  these  people  (as,  no  doubt,  among  all  the  Nandi  stock)  there  is  a 
vague  belief  in  ancestral  spirits  as  well  as  in  a  central  Deity.  It  is 
thought  that  by  burying  this  food  in  the  ground  the  spirit-s  of  departed 
chiefs,  together  with,  perhaps,  the  omnipotent  Deity,  may  eat  the  buried 
food  and  accept  the  sacrifice  of  the  tribe.  The  reason  given  to  Mr.  Isaac 
bv  the  natives  for  the  selection  of  the  old  man  and  woman  and  the  little 
child  was  that  the  tribe  intended  to  show  that  all  its  members  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  were  united  in  approaching  God  w4th  a  petition. 

The  Nandi  and  Lumbwa  go  through  elaborate  cereviani^  in  the 
making  of  peace  after  war.  Some  of  the  Nandi  use  a  donkey's  skull, 
which  is  alternately  chopped  with  an  axe  by  each  of  the  parties  who  have 
met  to  make  pe^ice.  After  this  chopping,  speeches  are  delivered  in  which 
both  sides  'declare  that  those  who  break  the  peace  shall  be  destroyed 
as  the  skull  is  being  smashed.  In  some  cases  a  human  skull  is  used 
instead,  or  a  dog  is  cut  in  half  (as  is  done  amongst  the  Kavirondo), 
or  a  whetstone  is  broken  into  pieces,  or  a  small  water-tortoise  is  beaten 
to  death  with  clubs. 

The  Lumbwa  blunt  and  bend  a  spear,  or  throw  a  spear  into  a  river,  as 
a  sign  that  hostilities  are  finished.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Masai 
made  a  great  raid  on  the  Lumbwa,  and  very  severe  fighting  took  place. 
Tiie  Masai  gained  no  great  advantage,  and  sought  for  peace,  which  wjis 
concluded  by  the  interchange  of  a  Lumbwa  baby  for  a  Masai  baby,  the 
women  who  made  the  exchange  rearing  the  interchanged  infanta.  This 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  permanent  way  that  could  be  devised  of 
making  a  lasting  peace.  If  there  is  a  private  quarrel  between  two 
individuals  in  Lumbwa,  and  they  wish  to  be  reconciled,  a  cooking-pot  full 
of  water  is  taken,  and  a  number  of  dead  flies  and  a  dead  rat  are  placed 
in  the  pot.  After  speeches  have  been  mjule  the  pot  is  solemnly  broken  by 
the  injured  party,  and  the  water  is  supposed  to  represent  the  blood  of  the 
offender,  which  will  be  spilt  in  like  manner  if  he  renews  his  aggression. 


CHAPTER    XX 
LANGUAGES 

THE  languages  which  are  indigenous  to  the  territories  comprised  within 
the  political   limits   of  the    Uganda   Protectorate    in  1901  belong  to 
the  following  stocks  : — 

1.  Masai-Turkana-Bari.^ 

1.  a.  Nandi.         -Nos.  1  and  2  are  distantly  connected  in  origin. 

2.  Nilotic.  J 

3.  Madi. 

4.  Lendu. 

5.  Mbuba-Momfu. 

6.  Bantu. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  have  added  vocabularies  of  Scmialiy 
MundUj  and  Makarha  (Xyarn-yyain).  The  last  three  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  by  soldiers  and  traders,  and  by  settlers 
who  have  recently  left  their  own  lands  to  settle  under  British  protection ;. 
but  the  countries  to  which  these  languages  are  at  present  indigenous 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

The  Somali  language  is  a  Hamitic  tongue,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the 
dialects  which  are  spoken  by  the  different  Gala  and  Danakil  tribes. 
These  Hamitic  tongues  offer  some  faint  suggestion  of  distant  relationship 
to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians:  perhaps  a  less  disputable 
connection  with  the  Semitic  family.  A  glance  at  my  vocabularies  will 
show  that  there  is  a  slight  but  recognisable  connection  between  the 
Somali  and  the  Masai-Turkana,  the  Nandi,  and  even  some  of  the  Nilotic 
languages.  In  the  case  of  the  pure  Nilotic  tongues  such  as  Dinka,  Aluru, 
and  Acholi,  the  influence  of  Somali  is  almost  non-existent,  and  such 
words  which  may  still  offer  resemblance  in  the  vocabulary  are  probably 
borrowed  terms.  In  the  case  of  the  Masai  and  Nandi  groujjs  the  con- 
nection is  more  obvious,  and  may  well  have  arisen  from  some  such  cause 
as  that  which  I  presume  to  have  created  the  existing  Masai,  Turkana,  and 
Nandi  physical  types — namely,  the  ancient  invasion  of  Nile  coimtries 
by  Ethiopan  races  allied  to  the  Somali  and  Gala,  the  mixture  of  which 
with  the  original  Negro  stock  produced    (among  other  developments)    the 
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ancestors  of  the  Masai,  Turkana,  and  Nandi.  The  Masai  and  kindred 
groups  display,  on  the  other  hand,  marked  affinities  with  the  Nilotic 
stock.  The  Somali  element  in  them  is  probably  due  to  an  original 
mixture  of  races.  The  Somali  is  a  sex-denoting  language,  but  this  feature 
is  not  unknown  in  Negro  Africa.  Not  to  mention  the  Hausa,  which 
betrays  very  distinct  affinities  with  the  Lybian  (Berber)  group  of 
languages,  and  which  is  spoken  in  the  Western  Sudan,  the  Bongo  in 
the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  has  sex-denoting  2)ronouns  and  suffixes.  In  some  of 
the  Nilotic  languages  there  is  also  a  change  or  distinction  in  the  prefix 
or  i^ronominal  jmrticle.  In  the  Masai-Turkana  group  this  grows  into  a 
masculine  and  feminine  distinguishing  prefix  or  particle,  which  sometimes 
loses  its  distinct  meaning  of  sex  and  indicates  rather  strong  and  weak, 
large  and  small  things.  Tliere  are  features  in  the  Somali  or  Hamitic 
group  of  tongues  which  recall  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Bantu 
languages,  especially  in  regard  to  the  verb ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  absolutely  no  resemblance  in  word-roots,  and  in  many  respects  the 
two  groups  of  languages  are  widely  different.  Yet  it  would  be  a  most 
interesting  solution  to  the  mystery  of  the  genesis  of  the  Bantu  languages 
if  one  could  show  that  they  arose  much  as  the  Bantu  physical  type  was 
formed,  by  the  influence  of  Caucasian  half-breeds  (such  as  the  Hamites) 
acting  on  pure  Negro  stock.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  no 
real  trace  of  this  influence  in  regard  to  the  Bantu,  whereas  there  is 
distinct  evidence  of  linguistic  influence,  and  i)ossibly  connection,  between 
the  Somali  language  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Nilotic  and  Masai 
linguistic  groups  on  the  other. 

The  Masai-Tukkana-Bari  constitutes  a  very  loosely  knit  group  of 
languages,  each  of  which,  perhaps,  resembles  the  other  slightly  more  than 
it  approaches  dialects  outside  this  grouping.  The  nearest  living  relation 
to  the  Masai  tongue  is  Lahika  (a  word  which  would  probably  be  spelt 
El  Atfikan  *).  Latuka  is  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the  Bari  District  on 
the  high  mountains  between  the  Bari  people  on  the  west  and  the  Acholi 
or  Karamojo  tribes  on  the  east.  The  language  next  nearest  to  Masai  is 
the  Bari,  sj[X)ken  on  both  sides  of  the  White  Nile  about  Gondokoro.  The 
Bari  people  would  appear  to  be  a  race  allied  in  origin  to  the  Madi  or 
some  other  group  of  Negroes  speaking  languages  of  West  African  affinities, 
who  were  conquered  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Masai-Latuka,  and  had 
imposed  on  them  a  variant  of  the  early  form  of  the  Masai  language.  The 
Bari,  nevertheless,  have  retained  in  their  speech  words  of  an  earlier  tongue 
and  that  remarkable  feature  of  West  African  phonology,  the  guttural 
labial — the  *'kp"  and  **gb/'      The  Elguvii  or    Wamia   language,  spoken 

*  This   tribal    name  may  have  some  connection  with  El  Tdken,  which  ia  the 
real  designation  of  the  Kam^sia  (Nandi). 
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to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Mount  Elgon,  also  in  some  particulars  offers 
a  resemblance  to  the  Masai.  Turkana  and  Karamojo  come  next  in  their 
affinities.  TurkaTia  has  a  few  more  words  in  it  betraying  Hamitic 
{Somali)  affinities  than  the  other  languages  of  the  same  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Karamojo  people  in  their  physical  type  are  closely  related 
to  the  Bantu,  and  in  the  dialects  they  speak  they  use  a  few  words  which 
are  obviously  survivals  of  some  totally  different  language  spoken  by  them 
before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Masai  race  that  imposed  on  them  a 
variant  of  the  Turkana  dialect.  The  Stik  people,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  their  geographical  position,  speak  a  language  which  is  closely  allied 
to  Turkana  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  Nandi.  The  sub-group 
of  Nandi  languages  (all  of  which  are  merely  dialectal  variations  of  one 
common  speech)  is  a  very  well  marked  one,  but  is  sufficiently  near  to 
Masai  in  its  grammar  and  vocabulary  to  be  classed  as  a  sub-group  and  not 
as  an  independent  stock.  Besides  marked  affinities  in  numerals  (which  may 
be  due  to  direct  borrowing)  and  in  some  pronouns,  most  of  the  Masai  languages 
share  with  the  Hamitic  the  same  negative  prefix  "  Ma-."  There  are  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule — Turkana,  where  the  negative  prefix  is  "Nye-," 
and  Bari,  which  uses  the  negative  suffix  "-ti"  that  is  also  characteristic 
of  Makarka,  and  of  some  of  the  Bantu  tongues.  One  Nilotic  language, 
the  LaTigo,  would  appear  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Masai  or  Hamitic 
families  both  the  negative  particle  **  Ma- "  and  also  some  of  its  numerals, 
such  as  the  word  for  "ten"  ("tomon").  This  word  for  "ten"  ("tomon," 
"  tama,"  *'  toban,"  "  taman ")  is  widespread  amongst  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  Hamitic  languages  and  the  tongues  of  the  Masai  group.  Bari,  it  is 
true,  departs  from  its  allies  and  retains  an  old  word  for  ten  ("puok"), 
which  no  doubt  comes  from  the  Negro  tongues  to  the  west.  There  is  an 
obvious  relationship  between  the  Masai  and  the  Nilotic  tongues — Dinka,^ 
Shiluk  (Shwolo),  Dyur.  Shangcda,  Acholi,  Alum  (or  Aluo\  Lango,  and 
Ja-luo,  This  resemblance  can  be  seen  by  consulting  my  vocabularies.  It 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  some  of  the  numerals,  such  as  the  word  for 
"four,"  a  numeral  not  as  likely  to  have  been  borrowed  as  ten.  The 
geographical  range  of  the  Nilotic  family  is  considerable  (as  has  been 
described  in  Chapter  XVIII.),  but  the  different  languages  or  dialects  do 
not  vary  as  widely  one  from  the  other  as  is  the  case  with  the  component 
members  of  the  Masai  group.  There  is  a  constant  prevalence,  too,  of 
"Luo"  as  a  tribal  name.  The  Dyur,  far  up  in  the  direction  of  the  Bahr- 
al-Ghazal,  call  themselves  "Luo."  The  Aluru  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  more 
often  pronounce  their  name  "A-luo,"  and  this  form  appears  again  in  the 
north  of  Unyoro  and  among  the  Ja-luo  of  Kavirondo.  Acholi  is  also  related 
as  a  tribal  name  to  Shiooli  (Shiluk).     A  marked  phonetic  peculiarity  shared^ 

*  The  real  pronunciation  of  tl^e  tribal  name  of  this  people  is  ^'Dyange.*' 
vou  IJ.  27 
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in  common  between  the  Nilotic  and  some  of  the  Masai  and  Nandi  languages 
is  the  stopped  terminal  consonant,  chiefly  a  "  k  "  or  a  "  t."  This  has  a  sound 
similar  to  the  "silent  'kaf'"  in  the  Malay  language.  (Such  place-names, 
for  instance,  as  Perdk  and  Sarawak  are  really  pronounced  Pera',  Sardwa'.) 
The  explosive  in  the  terminal  "k"  or  **t"  is  not  pronounced.  In  Masai, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  languages  of  the  same  group,  plurals  are 
formed  by  altering  the  termination  of  the  words  (generally  into  a  suffix 
ending  in  "-k,"  *'-t,"  or  "-in"),  and  also  by  a  distinguishing  article.  In 
some  of  the  Nilotic  languages  there  is  apparently  no  way  of  indicating 
the  plural  except  by  the  use  of  a  numeral,  or  the  word  "  many,"  or  by  the 
employment  of  a  distinct  word  in  a  plural  sense.  But  in  some  of  the 
Nilotic  languages  plurals  are  obtained  by  altering  the  termination  of 
the  word. 

The  Madi  group  of  languages  ofifers  that  peculiar  feature  of  West 
African  phonology,  the  guttural  labial,  the  "kp,"  "gb."  They  also  share 
with  the  Manbettu,  Momfuj  Lendii,  and  other  independent  stocks  (with 
which  they  have  not  the  slightest  connection  otherwise)  a  peculiar  trilling 
of  the  "  d  "  which  is  generally  expressed  by  "  dr."  Sometimes  this  peculiar 
combination  is  best  rendered  by  "dd,"  the  last  of  the  "d's"  being  pronounced 
like  the  Arabic  u*.  In  other  respects  their  phonology  offers  a  deceptive 
resemblance  to  the  Bantu  tongues,  but  any  attempt  to  trace  a  resemblance 
or  connection  in  the  vocabularies  is  practically  without  result.  It  should, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  they  do  ofifer  marked  approximation  to  the 
Bantu  group  in  their  limited  use  of  prefixes  to  indicate  the  plural  sense  of 
words.  These  prefixes,  however,  appear  to  be  confined  to  two  forms — **  ba- ^ 
and  "ma-."  There  is  no  prefix  used  in  a  singular  sense.  "Mva"  is  & 
child;  "  mamva,"  children.  "  Dilimbi  "  is  a  finger;  "  madilimbi,"  fingers. 
In  its  affinities  the  Madi  seems  to  be  distantly  related  to  languages  of 
West  Central  Africa  lying  between  the  region  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and 
the  watershed  of  Lake  Chad.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  I  should  call  a  West 
African  language,  strongly  resembling  in  its  phonology  the  tongues  of  the 
Lower  Niger. 

MuNDU  is  one  of  those  absolutely  isolated  languages  which  are  at 
present  the  despair  of  the  philologist  in  Africa.  I  can  trace  no  re- 
semblance in  its  words  to  any  other  known  African  tongue.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  about  Makarka  (Nyam-Nyam),  Lendu,  and  Mbuba- 
MoMFU.  These,  together  with  Manbettu,  often  suggest  the  Bantu 
languages  in  their  phonology,  but  ofifer  little  or  no  support  to  the  theory 
of  any  past  resemblance  by  their  approximation  in  word-roots,  or  numerals, 
or  grammar. 

As  has  been  already  related,  the  Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest  have  no 
special  Pygmy  language  of  their  own,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
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they  possessed  any  form  of  speech  before  their  forests  were  invaded  by  Negro 
races  of  a  higher  type.  Possibly,  however,  they  did  use  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  here  and  there  traces  of  the  original  language  may  perhaps  be  met 
with  in  peculiar  words  or  defective  pronunciation  which  they  introduce 
when  speaking  the  tongues  of  tribes  which  now  surround  them.  Anywhere 
near  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  forest  Pygmies  speak  dialects  which 
are  related  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  stocks:  Mbuba^  which, 
together  with  its  allied  language,  Momfuj  is  of  unclassified  affinities; 
and  Kihira,  which  is  a  very  debased  Bantu  language.  The  Dwarfs  in 
their  pronunciation  frequently  replace  consonants  by  a  kind  of  faucal 
gasp  which  is  something  like  the  Arabic  "  'Ain."  This  is  expressed  in  my 
vocabularies  by   5. 

The  mystery  of  the  Bantu  languages  still  remains  unsolved  as  regards  the 
parentage  and  the  place  of  origin  of  this  most  remarkable  of  African 
language  groups.  I  may  claim,  I  think,  to  have  pushed  our  investigations 
a  little  further,  though  perhaps  the  result  of  my  researches  leaves  me,  as 
a  student  of  the  Bantu  languages,  rather  more  puzzled  than  I  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  less  sure  of  my  original  theories.  At  the  risk  of  wearying  such 
of  my  readers  as  have  been  over  the  ground  before,  I  will  once  more  briefly 
review  the  principal  points  of  this  Bantu  question,  with  the  excuse  that 
whereas  most  other  African  language  groups  are  only  of  interest  to  the 
philologist,  the  question  of  the  Bantu  languages  is  one  with  which  even 
statesmen  may  become  concerned. 

North  of  a  line  which  starts  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  at  the 
Anglo-German  frontier  between  the  Cameroons  and  Old  Calabar,  and  which 
line  then  follows  more  or  less  roughly  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
the  course  of  the  Mubangi- Welle,  the  northern  limits  of  the  Congo  Forest, 
and  a  course  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean — north  of  this  line 
the  separate  and  independent  language  families  in  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  the  African  continent  must  number  more  than  a  hundred — a  hundred 
groups  at  least — each  so  separate  from  the  other  and  without  outside 
affinities  that  any  one  of  them  might  be  Asiatic  or  American  so  far  as 
special  African  affinities  were  concerned.*  South  of  the  line  which  has 
been  defined  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  instead  of  there  being  more  than 
a  hundred   languages   families    there    are   only   two — the    Bantu   and   the 

*  Only  perhaps  in  one  or  two  features  in  phonology  is  there  any  widespread 
African  **  gloss "  over  these  groups,  wbich  have  not  a  feature  in  vocabulary  or 
grammar  in  common.  The  "  kp,"  "gb  "  guttural-labial  is  certainly  a  peculiar  African 
characteristic  found  in  no  other  tongues  outside  that  continent,  and  this  guttural  labial 
extends  right  across  Western  and  Central  Africa  from  the  White  Nile  to  the  Gambia, 
and  from  the  Cameroons  to  Ruwenzori. 
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BuahTnav^Hottentot*  For  all  practical  purposes,  at  the  present  day  in 
the  southern  third  of  Africa  there  is  but  one  'language  family,  the  only 
rival  to  the  Bantu  being  the  Bushman-Hottentot  tongues,  which,  together 
with  the  allied  Sandawi  in  East  Africa,  are  spoken  at  most  by  50,000 
people  at  the  present  day,  as  against  an  approximate  40,000,000  who 
speak  Bantu  languages.  From  the  Cameroons  on  the  west  to  Zanzibar 
on  the  east,  from  the  southern  frontiers  of  Somaliland  on  the  north  to 
Damaraland  and  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  40,000,000 — or  it  may  even 
be  50,000,000 — of  black  men  speak  languages  belonging  to  the  Bantu 
group,  languages  which  are  far  more  closely  inter-related  than  is  the  case 
in  any  other  grouping  of  African  forms  of  speech.  The  Bantu  languages, 
in  fact,  are  rather  more  closely  related  one  to  the  other — even  in  their 
extremest  forms — ^than  are  the  Aryan  languages.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  a  native  of  Zanzibar  can  very  soon  make  himself  imderstood  on 
the  Congo,  while  a  man  of  the  Cameroons  would  not  be  long  before  he 
grasped  the  vocabulary  of  the  Zulu.  This  interesting  fact  must  play  a 
certain  part  in  the  political  development  of  Africa  south  of  the  fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Kiswahili  tongue  of 
Zanzibar — a  very  convenient,  simple,  and  expressive  form  of  Bantu  speech — 
has  spread  far  and  wide  over  East  Central  Africa,  and  has  even  gained  a 
footing  on  the  Congo,  hints  at  the  possibility  of  the  Bantu  Negroes  at  some 
future  time  adopting  a  universal  Bantu  language  for  inter-communication. 
Unless  before  then  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  languages  have  got 
such  a  firm  hold  on  the  Bantu  populations  in  the  English,  German,  French, 
Belgian,  and  Portuguese  spheres  of  influnce,  the  generalised  type  of  Bantu 
language  which  will  grow  up  amongst  the  40,000,000  of  Bantu  Negroes 
may  lead  to  a  community  of  thought  and  belief  and  to  a  political  league 
against  the  white  man.  Missionaries — EngUsb,  French,  and  German — are 
still  loth  to  teach  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell  a  Em-opean 
language.  This  reluctance  on  their  part  is  undoubtedly  based  on  a  dread 
that  by  initiating  the  people  into  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
European  world  they  will  emancipate  them  too  quickly  from  pastoral 
control.  But  all  the  time  that  they  delay  to  take  this  step  Kiswahili 
spreads,  and  the  Bantu  Negro,  impelled  by  the  inevitable  course  of  events 
to  interest  himself  in  regions  beyond  his  tribal  district,  will,  if  he  cannot 
associate  himself  rapidly  with  European  interests,  begin  to  think  and  talk 
of  a  Bantu  nationality. 

Most  people  who  even   know  the  word  "  Bantu "   are   aware  that   the 
leading  feature  of  this  group  of  languages  is  the  employment  of  pronominal 

*  This  is  true  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bantu 
language  field  there  is  an  incursion  of  the  Nilotic  families,  whicli  brings  the  Masai 
and  Nandi  groups  down  as  far  south  as  the  sixth  degree  of  south  latitude. 
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prefixes  and  the  use  of  a  "  concord  "  in  which  a  particle  originally  answering 
to  and  identical  with  the  prefix  continually  reappears  through  the  sentence, 
emphasising  and  "  locking  "  the  connection  of  the  subject  with  the  purport' 
of  the  sentence.     Thus,  in  Luganda : — 

Oniu-ti       omu-vmisi      guM  ^w-nagwa ;      njagala  o^uteme. 

It    tree      it    rotten    it  there  (that)    it  will  fall ;     I  wish      (that)  thou  it  cut  down, 
(That  rotten  tree  will  fall ;  I  wish  thee  to  cut  it  down.) 

Throughout  this  sentence  the  prefix  or  particle  (the  two  were  once 
identical  in  form)  "  omu- "  or  "  gu-,"  corresponding  with  the  prefix 
governing  the  class  of  noun  to  which  "omu-ti"  (tree)  belongs,  constantly 
appears  in  reference  to  the  subject-object  of  the  sentence — "  tree  "  :  **  it  the 
tree,"  "  it  is  rotten,"  "  it  is  there,"  "  it  will  fall,"  etc.  In  the  original  Bantu 
mother-tongue  there  must  have  been  something  like  sixteen  of  these 
prefixes,  which,  however,  assumed  a  more  ample  form — perhaps  stretched 
even  to  dissyllables — than  they  do  at  the  present  day,  except  in  the  most 
archaic  of  the  Bantu  dialects.  Among  the  living  tongues,  the  staple 
form  of  the  Bantu  prefixes  in  the  purest  forms  of  Bantu  speech  are  as 
follows : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Umu  (perhaps  once  Ngmnu-) 2.  Aba-  (Baba). 

3.  Umu        „  „  „ 4.  Imi-  (Ngimi). 

5.  Idi  or  Iri-  (perhaps  once  Ndindi-) 6.  Ania-  (Ngama). 

7.  Iki-  (perhaps  once  Kiki-) 8.  Ibi-  (Bibi). 

9.  In- 10.  Itin-  or  Izin- 

11.  Udu-  or  Ulu-  (Uru)  (perhaps  once  Ndundu)  .        .        .12.  Utu  (Tutu-). 

13.  Aka-  (perhaps  once  Kaka) 

14.  (Singular  and  plural  sense.)    Ubu  (perhaps  once  Bubu-) 

15.  Uku 

16.  Apa 

In  such  languages  as  the  tongues  spoken  round  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza;  along  the  east  and  south  coast 
of  Tanganyika,  and  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa ;  in  the  Lower  Congo 
(200  years  ago);  in  parts  of  the  Zambezi  basin,  and  amongst  the 
Zulu-Kaffirs,  the  people  frequently  use  (or  used)  the  ampler  form  of  the 
prefix  given  in  the  foregoing  list,  which  commences  always  with  a  vowel 
("  Umu-"  for  instance,  instead  of  "  Mu- ").  But  it  has  not  been  clearly 
shown  even  at  the  present  day  under  what  rules  the  fuller  form  "Umu" 
is  employed  in  preference  to  "  Mu-,"  for  instance.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
said  that  the  speakers  use  the  fuller  forms  "Umu-,"  "Aba-,"  etc.,  when 
they  wish  to  be  specially  definite,  and  that  the  preliminary  vowel  answers 
almost  to  a  definite  article.  The  late  Dr.  Bleek  (formerly  Librarian  at 
Cape  Town),  who  has  been  the  only  great  authority  on  Bantu  languages 
up  to  the  present  time    (he  first    invented  the  distinguishing  name  of 
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Bantu,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  'sixties  of  the  last  century  leaving  a 
great  comparative  grammar  of  these  languages  only  one-third  written  and 
published) — Dr.  Bleek,  studying*  the  full  forms  of  these  Bantu  prefixes, 
made  a  remarkable  suggestion  deduced  from  very  little  evidence.  He 
pointed  out  the  curious  want  of  correspondence  in  some  cases  between  the 
prefix  and  its  particle.  He  noticed  that  the  "Ma-"  prefix  never,  except 
in  certain  degraded  West  African  languages,  has  a  corresponding  "-ma-"  as 
particle,  but  on  the  contrary  is  followed  in  the  sentence  by  "  Ga-"  ("-ga-")> 
"  Ya-,"  or  "  A-."  He  also  noticed  that  the  "  Mu-"  (third)  prefix  generally 
has  as  a  corresponding  particle  "Gu-"  or  some  degraded  form  of  "Gu-." 
Finally  he  summed  up  his  researches  (he  had  very  limited  evidence  to 
go  on)  by  declaring  that  the  original  form  of  "  Mu-"  was  "  Ngu-,"  and  of 
"  Ma-,"  "  Nga-" ;  and  that  it  would  be  found  that  the  preliminary  vowels 
of  the  full  form  of  the  prefix  were  thus  but  the  vestiges  of  a  former 
reduplication  of  the  syllable.  Thus  (according  to  Bleek),  the  old  form 
of  "Umu"  would  be  "Ngungu-,"  of  "Ma-"  would  be  "Nganga-"  etc. 
Now  when  we  go  over  again  all  the  material  which  Dr.  Bleek  had  before 
him,  we  can  only  admit  that  this  was  a  very  remarkable  and  clear-sighted 
theory;  and  it  is  a  theory  which  is  increasingly  supix)rted  by  subsequent 
investigations.  At  the  same  time  there  still  remain  several  points  of 
diflference  to  explain  away.  Although  it  was  unquestionable  that  in  most 
of  the  Bantu  languages  the  (third)  "  Mu-"  prefix  had  "  Gu "  as  a  corre- 
sponding nominative  prefix,  while  "Ma-"  was  likewise  followed  by  "Ga," 
still  the  fact  remained  that  "-mu-"  often  answered  to  "  Mu-"  (very  seldom 
to  the  third  prefix,  but  almost  always  to  the  first)  as  an  objective  or 
accusative  particle,  and  nearly  always  did  so  in  an  adjectival  capacity,* 
while  "  ma "  was  sometimes  the  accusative  and  always  the  adjectival 
particle  of  "  Ma-,"  even  though  the  nominative  form  of  the  particle  might 
be  **  ga  "  or  "  ya."  Moreover  both  "  Mu "  and  "  Ma "  seem  to  have  been 
amongst  the  oldest  prefixes,  and  even  to  have  existed,  and  to  exist  still, 
in  West  Central  African  languages  to  the  north  of  the  Bantu  line,  which 
are  the  only  African  tongues  offering  any  resemblance  whatever  to  Bantu. 
"  Mu,"  indeed,  in  early  African  forms  of  speech  seems  to  have  been  the 
sound  meaning  "one"  and  also  "a  person,"  "a  man,"  while  "Ma"  not  only 
indicated  water  or  liquid,  but  was  frequently  used  in  non-Bantu  (as  well 
as  in  Bantu)  languages  as  a  kind  of  collective  plural  prefix  indicating  "a 
comi)any,"  "a  collection,"  "a  flood  of  things." 

•  Thus,  in  Luganda,  oniu-ti  is  "  a  tree"  (third  prefix). 

Adjectival  prefix  omu-  (o/ziw-lungi  =  handsome  [tree]). 
Numeral        \ 

Nominative  |  prefix  "  gu-"  (amwti  gumo  gugw2k ;   or/Mteme). 
Accusative   ;  (Tree    one     falls ;        cut  it). 
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I  think  by  a  lucky  accident  a  clue  has  been  found  to  this  enigma.  I 
have  hit  upon  a  discovery  which  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Dr. 
Bleek — a  solution  for  which  he  was  groping  in  the  early  'sixties.  Until 
quite  recently  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  remarkable  Bantu 
dialects  spoken  on  Mount  Elgon  and  in  Kavirondo — indeed,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  it  would  have  been  denied  that  any  Bantu  dialects  were 
spoken  so  far  to  the  north  as  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon.  It  was 
not  even  known  that  Bantu  forms  of  speech  •  practically  are  spoken 
completely  round  the  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  When  in  the 
'seventies  of  the  last  century  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield 
and  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Eavenstein  revealed  the  existence  of  a  Nilotic  form  of 
speech  in  Southern  Kavirondo  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  it  was  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  of 
this  lake  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bantu  domain.  The  credit  of 
upsetting  this  theory  and  of  greatly  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  Bantu 
languages  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Hobley,  the  Sub-Com- 
missioner of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  When  the 
present  writer  came  to  Kavirondo  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  Mr.  Hobley 
drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Bantu  languages  of  an  interesting 
type  were  spoken  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Elgon  (Masaba),  and  like-* 
wise  that  the  eastern  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  were  inhabited 
by  people  who  spoke  Bantu  dialects,  and  not  Nilotic  or  Nandi  languages, 
Mr.  Hobley  showed  that  even  in  the  already  known  Kavirondo  dialects 
the  tenth  prefix  (one  which  has  long  disappeared  from  Luganda  and 
Runyoro)  still  existed.  This  is  a  statement  which  will  leave  ninety-nine 
out  of  my  himdred  readers  perfectly  cold.  But  possibly  the  himdredth 
man  will  have  a  beating  at  the  temples  on  learning  this  important  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  tenth  prefix  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Bantu  language  field.  My  interest  having  been  awakened  by  Mr.  Hobley's 
remarks,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  when  visiting  the  western  side  of 
Elgon  to  collect  vocabularies  of  the  dialect  spoken  there.  I  found  amongst 
many  other  interesting  facts  that  these  people  employ  **Gumu-"  and 
^'Gama-"  as  the  full  and  commonly  used  forms  of  the  **Mu-"  and  "Ma-" 
prefixes.  In  regard  to  the  other  prefixes  also  they,  too,  had  a  tendency  to 
duplication  which  would  explain  the  preceding  vowel  that  so  puzzled  Dr. 
Bleek.  Thus  the  ordinary  "  Ba-"  and  "  Bu-"  prefixes  were  generally  given 
as  **  Baba-"  and  "  Bubu-."  From  these  forms,  by  the  degeneration  due 
to  the  slipshod  pronimciation  of  the  Negro,  it  is  easy  to  show  how  the 
abbreviated  "Aba-,"  "  Ubu-,"  "  Ba-,"  and  "Bu-"  arose,  to  degenerate 
further  in  many  Bantu  dialects  to  "  A-,"  and  "  U-."  But  the  "  Gumu-" 
and  "Gama-"  in  the  living  speech  (Lukonde)  of  West  Elgon  to-day 
throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of  the  first  and  sixth  prefixes.     In  their 
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original  form  these  possibly  were  "Ngumu-"  and  "Ngama."*  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  forms  "  Ngumu "  and  "  Ngama  *'  can  have  given  rise  to 
corresponding  particles  which  in  the  nominative  adhered  to  the  "gu-"  or 
"  ga-"  form  and  in  the  adjectival  or  objective  to  the  **  nm-"  and  "  ma-." 

These  prefixes,  therefore,  at  one  time,  were  mostly  dissyllables  ("  Gumu-,'' 
"  Baba-,"  "  Ngumu-,"  "  Ngimi-,"  "  Ndindi-,"  "  Ngama-,"  etc.,  etc.),  and  they 
were  words  which  had  a  separate  meaning  of  their  own,  either  as 
directives  or  demonstrative  pronouns,  as  indications  of  sex,  weakness, 
littleness  or  greatness,  and  so  on.  In  seeking,  therefore,  for  signs  of 
relationship  with  the  Bantu  languages  amongst  other  forms  of  African 
speech,  we  must  take  into  consideration  what  the  fullest  forms  of  these 
prefixes  probably  were. 

All  that  can  be  said  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  relationships 
of  the   Bantu   tongues   is   that   in   one   or  two   numerals   and   a  very  few 
word-roots,   in   the   grammatical   use   of  prefixes,  and    perhaps    in   general 
phonology,   there   are    signs   of  approximation   to   the   tongues   which   are 
spoken   on   the   Lower  Benue  and    Niger,  in  Yoruba,  at   the   back  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and   even    perhaps   to   the   languages  of  Sierra  Leone.     There 
are  also  the  same  faint  resemblances  in  the  Madi  group  which   is   spoken 
within  the  basin  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and  the  Upper  Welle,  and  across 
the  equatorial  Nile.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs^ 
and  especially  in  that  most  characteristic  Bantu  feature,  the  modification 
of  the   sense   of  the  verb   by  an   alteration   or   extension   of  its   terminal 
syllable,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resemblances  to  the  Bantu  family 
in  the  Hamitic  languages — Somali,  Gala — and   even    in   the   Semitic.     At 
the   same   time   this   feature   in    human    speech    does,   no   doubt,  crop   up 
quite   independently   (in    Anglo-Saxon,    English,   and   modem   French,    for 
example).     Broadly  speaking,  it  must  be   confessed    that  we    have   not   as 
yet  found  any  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Bantu  languages.     At  one  time  I 
was  disposed  to  think,  on  account  of  these  vague  affinities  with  the  Madi 
languages,  and  even  with  Makarka  and  the  languages  of  the  Lower  Benue, 
that  the  original  home  of  the   Bantu   Negroes  was   in   the  very  heart   of 
Central  Africa,  in  that  district  lying  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Shari,  the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal,   and   the   Congo.       I   assumed   that   the    ancestors   of  the 
Bantu,   driven    by   the   attacks   of  other   tribes   from  the   north-west^   had 
quitted   their   original    home   to    the    north    of  the    Mubangi    River,    had 
skirted   the  northern   limits   of  the   great   Congo   Forest,  and    made   their 
first   concentration   somewhere   between   the    Albert   and  Victoria   Nyanzas 
and   the   skirts   of  the    Ruwenzori   range.     This   may    still    prove   to   have 

*  Not  "  Ngiin<7w-,''  "  Ngan^a-,"  as  predicted  by  Dr.  Bleek ;  they  may  even  have 
been,  as  they  are  now,  merely  **  Gumu-"  and  **  Gama "  ;  perhaps  always  "  Ngumu-" 
in  the  third  prefix. 
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been  the  case.     At  the  same  time  we  find  the  most  archaic  Bantu  dialect 
in  existence  at  the  present  day  on  the  western   slopes   of  Mount   Elgon. 
The  next  most  archaic  dialect  perhaps  is  Lukonjo  of  Southern  Ruwenzori^ 
but  Lukonjo  is  run  rather  hard  for  this  post  of  secondary  pre-eminence  by 
Luganda  and  Kunyoro  and  by  the  Kiemba  of  Southern   Tanganyika.      It 
would  be  easy  now  to  fix  on  Mount  Elgon  as  having  been  the  hub  of  the 
Bantu  universe  but  for  one  detail,  with  which  I  am  afraid   I   must  weary 
the  two  readers  who  may  be  still  remaining  in  my  audience.     There  is  a 
very  marked  feature  in  the  bulk  of  the  Bantu  languages  in  the  presence  of 
the  syllable  "  Pa-"  as  a  place  prefix.      In  the  majority  of  the  archaic  Bantu 
languages  the  **  Pa-"  prefix  is  always  associated  with  locality.      The  oldest 
Bantu  word  for  "  place  "  was  "  apantu,"  which  was  analogous  to  "  umuntu," 
a  man,  "ikintu,"  a  thing,  etc.     Now  the  consonant  *'p"  is   a  very  unstable 
letter.     It  so  easily  degenerates  between  the  human  lips  into  "  v,"  "  f,"  "  w," 
and   "h."     But  in  my  own  small  researches  into   phonology  I  have  never 
known  the  "  h  "  to  develop  into  a  "  p."    Now  throughout  the  Bantu  languages 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  locative  prefix  is  never  "Pa-."     With  the 
exception   only    of  the   Luganda   language    it    is    invariably    "Ha-."      In 
Luganda,   it  is   true,   the  *'  Pa-"  prefix   has   become  "  Wa-,"  which   is,   no 
doubt,  a  less  marked  deterioration.     It  is,  however,  an  almost  omnipresent 
feature  in  all  the  Bantu  tongues  round  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
on  Ruwenzori,  at  the  north  end  and  west   coast  of  Tanganyika,  and   even 
through  British  East  Africa  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,*  that 
the    place    prefix    should    never    be     "  Pa-"    but     nearly    always    "  Ha-." 
Therefore  all  the  Bantu   languages   to   the    south    and  west   of  this   large 
ai:ea   which    retain    "  Pa-"    or    "  Va-"   as    the    locative    prefix   are    in    thia 
respect   in   a   more   archaic    condition   than    the    Bantu   languages   of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate.! 

Formerly  the  obstacle  to  my  theories  of  locating  the  original  home 
of  the  Bantu  race  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  White  Nile  lay 
in  the  non-existence  of  the  tenth  ("  Iti- "  or  "  Izi-")  prefix ;  but  since  I 
have  discovered  this  to  exist  in  the  languages  of  Kavirondo  and  of  West 
Elgon,  and  also  in  the  Lukonjo  of  Ruwenzori,  there  only  remains  the 
problem  of  the  "  Pa-  "  prefix  to  be  solved  ;  and  if  this  solution  is  not  adverse 
to  the  derivation  of  the  Bantu  tongues  from  the  region  now  dwelt  in  by 
the  Baganda,  Banyoro,  and  Kavirondo  Negroes,  we  may  be  obliged  to 
change  our  views  as  to  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Bantu  people  and 
language  from  West  Africa  to  North-East  Africa.  Dr.  Shrubsall  has 
shown   the   Karamojo  Negroes   by  their    physical    conformation   to   be   of 

*  Except,  interestingly  enough,  in  Kikamba  of  Ukamba,  where  it  is  "  Pa." 
t  The  **  Ha-"  disease,  if  I   may  so   style  it,  spreads  westwards   down  the  west 
coast  of  Tanganyika  and  right  across  to  the  Upper  Conga 
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Bantu  stock,  and  although  this  race  now  speaks  a  language  imposed  on 
it  by  Masai  or  Turkana  conquerors,  it  is  curious  that  in  a  few  words,  which 
it  seems  to  retain  from  an  older  dialect,  it  offers  some  slight  approximation 
to  Bantu  word-roots.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Hobley  and  myself  have 
certainly  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  Africa  east  and  north-east  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  which  until  recently  was  thought  to  be  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  Bantu  domain,  is  still  inhabited  by  races  speaking  archaic  Bantu 
dialects.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  races  of  Nandi,  Masai,  and 
Nilotic  speech  who  now  dominate  these  countries  politically  are  the  remains 
of  more  or  less  recent  invasions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  between  the  Victoria  Nvanza  and  the  south 
«nd  of  Lake  Eudolf  spoke  Bantu  languages,  and  this  theory  is  further 
supported  by  an  examination  of  the  place-names,  many  of  which  still 
remain  remarkably  Bantu  in  phonology. 

I  will  now  briefly  pass  in  review  the  Bantu  languages  illustrated  in 
my  vocabularies,  and  touch  on  their  leading  characteristics. 

Kibira  means  "the  language  of  the  people  of  the  forest,"*  and  is 
possibly  an  outside  name.  It  is,  however,  more  or  less  adopted  as  the 
universal  designation  of  their  different  dialects  by  the  somewhat  degraded 
forest  agricultural  Negroes  who  dwell  between  the  Semliki  Valley  and 
Albertine  Eift  on  the  east,  and  the  Upper  Congo  on  the  west.  Kibira 
dialects  extend  northwards  until  the  Bantu  languages  become  extinguished 
by  the  southward  migration  of  the  Momfu.  The  dialect  is  an  extremely 
degraded  one,  and  most  of  the  Bantu  prefixes  are  lost  or  dispensed  with. 
No  doubt  the  Babira  are  the  result  of  a  recent  mingling  between  the  Bantu 
and  Momfu  invaders  and  the  aboriginal  Pygmy-Prognathous  population. 
A  large  section  of  the  Congo  Dwarfs  between  the  Upper  Congo  and  the 
Albertine  Rift  Valley  speak  dialects  of  Kibira.  The  Libvanuma  and  Lihuku 
are  two  Bantu  languages  in  close  proximity  one  to  the  other,  but  very 
distinct  in  their  features. 

Kuamba  t  is  spoken  by  the  Baamba  who  inhabit  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Lower  Semliki   and   the   northern  and  north-western   flanks  of  the 

♦  **  -bira"  is  a  widespread  root  in  the  north-eastern  Bantu  tongues  for  "  dense  forest" 
**  Ki-bira  "  would  be  "  the  forest  language." 

t  An  interesting  point  in  the  study  of  the  Bantu  languages  is  the  variability  of  the 
prefix  which  may  be  told  oflf  to  indicate  language.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this  group 
the  seventh  or  "  Ki-  'prefix  is  the  one  usually  indicative  of  speech.  Thus  "  J/s\^'ahili  '* 
is  a  man  of  the  coast-lands  opposite  Zanzibar,  and  "  iTtswahili "  is  the  language  he 
speaks.  But  in  a  few  groups  the  "  Li- "  ("  Ndi- ")  prefix  is  used  to  indicate  language, 
as  in  Ztbvanuma.  In  a  few  others  the  "  Ku-  "  or  fifteenth  prefix  (usually  the  infinitive 
to  verbs)  is  used  for  this  purpose,  as  in  J^ti-amba,  the  language  of  the  jBa-amba, 
Amongst  all  the  other  Bantu  tongues  clustering  round  the  northern  half  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  the  language  prefix  is  "Ru-"  or  "Lu-.** 
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Euwenzori  range.  The  affinities  of  Kuamba  are  about  equally  divided 
between  the  West  and  East  African  Bantu.  Although  the  language  is 
«poken  in  actual  proximity  to  the  Runyoro  and  Lukonjo,  it  is  remarkable 
to  notice  that  it  has  absolutely  no  more  affinities  with  those  forms  of 
speech  than  it  displays  to  the  Bantu  languages  in  general.  The  same 
may  be  said  about  Libvanuma,  which,  however,  is  only  spoken  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Semliki  Kiver  and  on  the  borderland  of  the  Congo 
Forest.  Libvcmuma  has  practically  the  same  word  for  the  numeral  "  ten  " 
as  the  Bambute  Dwarfs  (mini,  mine).  But  it  has  apparently  entirely 
lost,  or  has  never  possessed,  the  widespread  Bantu  kumi.  The  Libvanuma 
has  as  a  negative  particle  **Si."  On  the  other  hand,  Kuamba  uses 
Kotj  K'\  Both  these  negative  particles,  together  with  the  variant 
To-,  T-',  must  have  co-existed  in  the  original  group  from  which  the 
Bantu  tongues  started. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  presence  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  of  porters 
and  ex-soldiers  who  had  wandered  thither  from  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Congo  to  write  down  vocabularies  of  the  Mangala,  Ilingiy  Upoto,  and 
other  languages  of  the  extreme  Upper  Congo — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
countries  where  the  Congo  reaches  its  most  northern  bend.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  that  in  this  case  as  we  go  westwards  we  improve  in  the  typical 
Bantu  character  of  the  language — that  is  to  say,  Mangala  is  less  corrupt 
than  the  other  dialects  which  lie  between  it  and  the  archaic  Bantu 
languages  of  Ruwenzori  and  the  Albertine  Rift.  But  then  the  language 
of  the  Lower  Congo  from  Stanley  Pool  to  the  coast  was  formerly  more 
archaic,  purer  Bantu  than  is  the  Mangala  language  to-day.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  languages  of  the  Lower  Congo  and  Loan  go  came  thither 
from  the  south-west,  curled  northwards  from  that  archaic  stock  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Zambezi,  from  which  Ochi-herero  (Damara)  also  emerged. 
But  the  Mangala  language  may  have  reached  its  present  site  from  the 
east  or  north-east. 

Next  to  the  Lukonde  and  Lusokwia  dialects  of  West  Elgon  the  most 
interesting  Bantu  language  which  I  have  here  illustrated  for  the  first  time 
is  Lukonjo  of  Southern  Ruwenzori.  This  language  in  many  respects  answers 
to  the  parent  stock  from  which  the  Lukonjo  and  Runyoro  dialects  diverged. 
I  would  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  its  possession  of  the  tenth  prefix 
(JFfii-,  Esia-),  which  has  long  since  died  out  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lukonjo  apparently  retains  no  trace  of  the  archaic 
Ka-  negative  particle.  It  only  uses  the  unvarying  Sir-  as  a  negative 
prefix.  It  has  acquired  a  curious  dislike  to  the  Kw-  prefix,  replacing  it 
often  in  the  infinitives  by  Eri  (fifth  prefix).  Here  and  there,  however, 
it  retains  old  Bantu  roots  which  have  been  lost  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro. 

Of  the  two,  Runyoro  is   more  archaic  than  Luganda  as   regards   its 
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word-roots  and  the  forms  of  most  of  its  prefixes,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  sixteenth.  In  the  ease  of  the  sixteenth — the  "  Pa-"  prefix — Luganda, 
having  retained  the  form  **Awa-,"  has  departed  less  fi-om  the  original  "Apa-" 
than  has  the  Kunyoro,  where  the  sixteenth  prefix  has  became  "  Aha-."  The 
two  languages  are  about  as  closely  allied  in  form  as  Spanish  and  Italian. 
In  both  there  is  a  slight  tendency  (more  marked  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Hima  aristocracy)  to  clip  the  vowel  which  must  of  necessity  terminate 
every  word  in  a  Bantu  language.  This  is  a  change  which  is  also  taking 
place  in  Zulu.  In  many  respects  Luganda  and  Runyoro,  in  the  full  forms 
of  their  word-roots,  come  nearest  of  living  languages  to  the  Bantu  mother- 
tongue.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  vocabularies  are  given  of  the 
language  of  Ruanda  (the  country  between  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  the 
north  end  of  Tanganyika)  and  Kabwari,  the  language  spoken  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Tanganyika.  Ruanda  is  in  many  respects  a  slightly 
degenerated  Runyoro.  Kabwari  is  a  good  average  Bantu  tongue,  connected, 
no  doubt,  pretty  closely  with  the  Runyoro-Luganda  group,  but  also  offering 
rather  remarkable  resemblances  to  Kiswaliili.  The  Swahili  language  of 
the  east  coast — as  has  long  been  known  to  real  students  of  African 
phonology — is  not  very  closely  allied  to  the  surrounding  Bantu  dialects 
(especially  to  the  north  of  Zanzibar),  than  which  it  is  in  some  respects  more 
archaic  in  vocabulary  if  slightly  more  corrupt  in  regard  to  the  prefixes. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  ancestral  tongue  of  the  Arabised 
Swahili  dialect  was  more  related  to  the  languages  of  northern  and  eastern 
Tanganyika,  and  perhaps  to  the  speech  of  the  Kilwa  coast,  than  it  is  to 
the  indigenous  East  African  dialects  round  its  supposed  places  of  origin 
(Lamu,  Zanzibar). 

The  Kavirondo  group  of  languages,  which  includes  the  archaic  Masaba 
dialects  of  West  Elgon,  offers  many  interesting  features  to  the  student. 
Not  a  few  old  word-roots  lost  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro  turn  up  here,  such 
as  the  widespread  word  "  nombe "  for  "  ox."  *  The  tenth  prefix,  as  already 
mentioned,  reappears  in  the  Kavirondo  languages  in  the  form  of  **Tsi-" 
or  **  Ci-."     On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Ki- "   prefix   often   degenerates   into 

«Si-"  or  "Si-,"  and  the  "  Ku-"  to  "x^"-"  ^^  ^«^^»  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®s® 
tongues  there  is  an  increasing  objection  to  the  consonant  "  k  "  except  where 
it  replaces  "g"  or  'H."  Elsewhere  it  degenerates  into  "x"  or  to  "s." 
By  a  curious  perversity,  however,  in  most  of  these  languages,  except  the 

♦  It  is  a  curious  feature,  possessed  in  common  by  Luganda,  Kunyoro,  Lukonjo, 
and  their  allied  dialects,  and  by  Kuamba,  Libvanunia,  and  Kibira,  that  the  old 
Bantu  word  for  "ox"  (** nombe")  has  been  lost,  and  its  place  taken  by  "ente," 
which  is  a  word  derived  from  some  of  the  Nilotic  languages,  and  no  doubt  was 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  early  Hamitic  invaders.  "Nombe'*  reappears  in 
the  Mangala  of  the  Upper  Congo.    It  also  comes  out  again  in  the  Kavirondo  group. 
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Masaba  dialects,  "  Gra-"  becomes  "  Ka-."     There  is  also  a  tendency  for  *'  t " 

to  degenerate  into  **x»"  "  ^»"  ^^  *'r-" 

All  things  considered,  with  the  present  knowledge  we  possess  I  think 
we  may  come  to  a  preliminary  conclusion  that  the  territories  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  were  the  seat  of  the  first  concentration  of  the  Bantu  Negro 
and  his  peculiar  development  of  speech.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  northern 
part  of  these  territories,  now  occupied  by  Nilotic-speaking  peoples,  there 
dwelt  a  section  of  the  West  African  Negro  which,  under  poweiful  influence 
from  the  Hamitic  north,  develo])ed  a  West  African  form  of  sj.eech  (akin 
to  some  of  the  existing  West  African  languages)  into  a  tongue  using 
pronominal  prefixes  and  their  corresponding  chain  of  particles,  and 
employing  a  change  in  the  last  syllable  of  verb-roots  to  modify  and 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  verb  (a  very  "Hamitic"  feature).  Bapid 
increase  and  a  development  of  warlike  energy  no  doubt  carried  the 
ancestors  of  the  Bantu  in  many  directions  away  from  their  original  home 
in  East  Central  Africa.  They  followed  to  some  extent  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Congo 
Forest.  As  their  invasion  proceeded  westwards  towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
the  pioneers,  carrying  the  Bantu  forms  of  speech  with  them,  got  inevitably 
much  mixed  with  the  antecedent  West  African  Negro.  Elsewhere  in  the 
east  and  south  they  absorbed  numbers  of  peoples  of  Dwarfish  stock  or  of 
Nilotic  affinities.  The  ease  with  which  bands  of  Zulus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  swept  up  in  a  few  years  from  South  Africa  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  constituted  themselves  ruling 
castes  of  peoples  (in  many  cases  implanting  their  language  at  the  same 
time)  shows  us  how  rapidly  these  race  movements  can  be  carried  out. 
Elsewhere  I  have  given  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Bantu  invasion  of 
the  southern  third  of  Africa  does  not  date  further  back  than  2,000  years. 
As  the  Bantu  pioneers  set  forth  on  their  original  career  southwards, 
eastwards,  and  westwards,  their  original  home  in  the  valley  or  basin  of 
the  Nile  was  occupied  by  modified  types  of  West  African  Negroes,  such 
as  the  Nyam-Njam  and  Madi,  and  by  various  blends  of  the  Nilotic  stock  ; 
so  that  at  the  present  day  the  centre  from  which  the  Bantu  arose  to 
conquer  the  southern  third  of  Africa  is  now  hidden  from  our  researches  by 
this  country  having  become  the  home  of  Negro  peoples  whose  languages 
betray  no  connection  with  the  Bantu  whom  they  have  superseded. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY  EMPLOYED  IN  THESE  VOCABULARIES. 


RougJdy  gpeaking,  aU  Coruoncmts  are  sounded  a^.inl^'^Englisk  and  all  Vowels  as  in 

Italian  or  Portuguese, 


a  sounds  as  '  a '  in  *  master,'  ft  as  *  u '  in 

'but' 
a  sounds  as  *  a '  in  ^  rather.' 
e  „         '  e '  „  *  met/  *  berry.' 

e  „        *  a '  „  *  cake/  *  plate.' 

i  „         *i'  ,.* hit,'* fill' 

I  „        *i'  ,»  *  ravine/ or  *ee*  in*  feet/ 

0  „         *  o '  „  *  not,'  *  bother/ 


»♦ 


*o'  „  'store,'     or     *aw'    in 

*bawL' 
«>  (Greek  *  omega ')  sounds  as  *  o '  in  *  bone,' 

*  cold.' 
11  sounds  as  *  u '  in  *  full,*  *  put.' 


a  sounds  as  *  u '  in  '  rule,'  or  *  oo '  in  *  fooL*" 
u  sounds  like  the  French  *u'  or  German 


*u. 


6  sounds  like  the  German  *  6,'  or  like  *  u ' 

in*hurt/or*i'in*dirt.' 
ai  sounds  like  *  i '  in  *  wine,'  or  *  i '  in  *  bite.*^ 
au  sounds  like  *  ow '  in  *  how.' 
ea  sounds  like  *  ea '  in  *  bear,'  or  '  e '  in 

*  there,' or  *  a '  in  *  care.' 

ei  sounds  like  *  ei '  in  *  vein,'  or  *  ey  *  in 

*  grey.'  ^ 

oi  sounds  like  *oi*  in  *join,*  or  *oy*  in 
*boy.' 


Among  the  consonants,  6,  (£,/,  A,^*,  A;,  /,  m,  n,  />,  r,  «,  t,  v,  t^,  y^  and  t  are  sounded  a» 
in  English  ;  c  only  is  used  for  the  English  *  ch ' ;  g  is  always  pronounced  hard,  as  in 

*  get,'  *  give ' ;  fi  represents  the  nasal  *  n '  in  *  bang,'  *  singer,'  and  *  ringing  * ;  5'  is  only 
used  for  the  strong  Arabic  *  kof ' ;  kw  represents  the  sound  of  *  qu ' ;  the  Greek  gamma 
r,  y,  represents  the  guttural  gh,  the  Arabic  t  (ghain) ;  5  =  the  faucal  gasp  of  the 
Arabic  ^ain ;  the  Greek  x  represents  kh,  the  Arabic  C,  the  German  and  Scotch  ch ; 
h'  gives  the  strong  Arabic  aspirate  of  C  (double  h);  9  is  the  English  sh;  7,  z  in  *  azure ' 
or  French  j  ;  B  d  gives  the  sound  of  th  in  *  this ' ;  T  t  the  sound  of  th  in  *  think,' 

*  bath.'  D  d  is  the  Arabic  u*.  R  r  is  the  cerebral  r.  '  shows  where  the  accent  falls : 
in  the  absence  of  any  mark  the  accent  falls  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  A  long  vowel 
is  marked  by  -,  and  nasalisation  by  ^.  When  \  and  If.  or  other  terminal  consonants 
are  thus  crossed  through  it  means  they  are  only  half  pronounced.  Many  terminal 
consonants  in  Acholi,  Bari,  and  other  Nilotic  tongues  are  not  exploded,  just  as  happens 
with  the  **  silent  kaf  "  in  Malay  (in  PeraA;,  SardwaA;).  The  Masai  is  very  nasal,  and  has 
a  very  strong  0  (aw)  sound.  The  Baamba  attach  '  e '  to  the  ends  of  nouns  constantly. 
In  Nandi  t  is  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  p.    In  Bambute  the  grave  and  acute 


accents  over  the  syllables  convey  the  low  -^-  and  high  it^  sounds.     PI,  stands  for 


plural.  In  the  Bantu  languages  the  alternative  plural  prefix  is  often  given  without 
the  root,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  singular.  Thus:  Enti  might  be^*cow'  in  the 
singular.  The  addition  of  Esi-  for  the  plural  would  mean  that  Esienti  was  the  fuU 
plural  form  of  the  word.  *'  Muntu  ;  pi.  Ba- "  would  stand  for  '*  Muntu  =  one  man  ; 
Bantu  =  men,''  -ntu  being  the  root  for  "human  being."  ^  stands  for  masculine; 
$  for  feminine. 
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The  following  are  the  dialects  dealt  with  in  these  vocabularies,  appearing  in  nine 
sets,  paged  as  given  below: — 

1.  Somali;   2.  Turkana;  3.  Suk;  4.   Karamojo;  5.   S.   Karamojo  or  Kakisera; 
6.  Elgumi Pages  903-912 

7.  Masai ;     8.  Ngishu ;    9.  Bari ;    10.  Nandi  and  Elgoiny' ;    11.  Kam&sia ; 

12.  Dor<»b« Pages  913-926 

13.   Acholi ;     14.  Ja-luo ;     15.   Lango   or   Lukedi ;     16.   Aluru  ;     17.    Madi ; 

18.  Avukaya      ...        * Pages  927-935 

19.  Logbwari ;  20.  Mundu ;  21.  Makarka  or  Nyam-Nyam  ;  22.  Lendu,  Lega  or 

Balega ;  23.  Mbuba ;  24.  Bambute  (Dwarfs)  ....      Pages  936-945 

25.  Kibira  or  Kibila  ;  26.  Libvanuma  or  Lihuku ;  27.  Kuamba ;  28.  Mangala ; 

29.  Ilingi ;  30.  Upa>ta) Pages  946-958 

31.  Bomaiigi ;  32.  Abudja ;  33.  Abaluki ;  34  Olukonjo ;  35.  Orunyoro 

Pages  959-  968 

36.  Urutoro ;  37.  Oruhima ;  38.  Urunyaruanda  ;  39.  Kibakabwari ;  40.  Lusese 

Pages  969-979 

41.   Luganda ;    42.    Lusooga ;    43.   Lunyara ;    44.   Lukabarasi  and  Luwanga ; 

45.  Luwanga  of  Mumia's Pages  980-992 

46.  Lukonde  (N.W.  Elgon)  ;  47.  Lus<»kwia  and  Lugesu  (Masaba) ;  48.  Lusinga 

or  Chula ;  49.  Igizii ;  50.  Kikuyu  or  Ikuyu    ....    Pages  993-1001 

Special  notes  as  to  the  districts  in  which  these  are  spoken  will  be  found  at  the 
commencement  of  each  set. 
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SOMALI.        TURKANA. 

S.  KARAMOJO. 


StJK.         KARAMOJO. 
ELGUMI. 


Somali  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Somaliland,  between  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Ben 
Adir  coast  and  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Rudolf  (Samburu  and  Rendile  countries).  It 
is  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  'Gala.'  Gala  being  only  a  nickname  for  large 
(generally  heathen)  sections  of  the  Somali  race.  The  dialect  here  represented  is  the 
Somali  of  Berbera. 

TuRKANA  is  spoken  in  the  country  north  of  Suk  and  west  of  Lake  Rudolf. 

StTK  is  spoken  in  the  country  between  Lake  Baringo,  Sugota,  Karamojo,  and  Turkana. 

Karahojo  is  spoken  in  Karamoyo,  or  Karamojo.    (Vide  map  of  Districts). 

S.  Karamojo  is.spoken  in  Mara)t«>,  S.W.  Karamoyo,  and  is  the  Kakisera  of  the  MasaL 

Elqumi  or  Wamia  is  spoken  in  Elgumi,  west  of  the  W.  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon. 


Enoush. 

SOMALL 

Turkana. 

SCk. 

Karamojo. 

S. 
Karamojo. 

Eloumi. 

Ant    

Quranjo) 

Selena 

I<tanunu 
Nikon 

Termite  ... 

Ngadugot 

Toygon 
Toygen 

Siaddo) 

Antelope, 

etc. — 

Hartebeest 

Sik 

Etulia 

P55en 

Om6som6s 

Gazelle 

grantt . . 

Aul 

Nyagete 
NyAkulopo 

Tyebligwe- 
ti6n 

Eddiri 

„    thom- 

8oni  ... 

Dero) 

I^edana 

Oryx   

Dejid 

Sagute 

Kudu 

Gcodir 

Nyeywapet 

Amagatd 

Atom 

Eland 

Acuria 

Adir 

Kipiitirri 

Bushbuck . 

Deridyan 

Emusemus 

Tyemnereje 

Amori 

Reedbuck . 

Esiroi 

Seran 

KiatAti 

Waterbuck 

Ecoria 

Oribi  

Ekuswywan 

So 

Madoqua . . 

Sakaro) 

Elulon 

Tyebtergit 

Amiami 

Rhinoceros 

Wil 

Emcttsin 

Kopau 

AmcDsin 

Giraffe    ... 

Geri 

AllokwS 

Aguri 

Aqali 

Pallah 

NyAkulopo 

Ti&mel 

Sfanya 

, 

Roan  

Si^got4» 
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£nolish. 

SOMAU. 

TUKKANA, 

SUK. 

Kabamojo. 

S. 
Kabamojo. 

Eloumi. 

Dayerdada 

Colobus  ... 

Akapelimen 

Ejsetv6 

aia 

Ecimwa 

Arm  T  . 

jOdet 

Ekan 

£/,£{ 

Enganni 

Aq&n 
Aq3,ni  iiaro 

Akan 

{Odetu,  jfd. 

*=  two 

arms 

Arrow   

FalSd 
rgnstt 

Ekau 

Ko>ya8 

A  male 

Eqoyot 

Ekoy« 

Af8 

Jidib 

E£p 

Oyu65 

Aib 

Aeb 

Axe    

Aeb 

Jidibu,  pi. 

Jidibadi,  pi. 

Baboon  

Dair 

Ecum 

Mayos 

Elualla 

Ecom 

Attsin 

Back 

Dab&rka 

Ekur 

Kur6t 

Akawi 

Aqan 

Anabet 

Loins  

Acirri 

Banana  

Mus 

Edunul 

Warain 

Gesirga 

Emotot6 

Alabura 

Beard 

Gat 

Egmoyin 

Tam« 

S4sat« 

Epenek 

Apenok 

Bee 

^inni 

N'wa 

Sagam 

Ao> 

Nicuc 

Ecucu 

Belly 

Alnl 

Ebui 

Mu 

Ayogi, 
Ahogi 

AkOgi 

AkOk 

Bird  

Simbir 
'  — u,  pi. 

^torak 

Motoin 

SfliU 

Abilikeret 
Cllili 

Atoroq6t 

Blood 

Dig 

N^akot 

Risen 

Abanye\ 

Aqot,  Ayot 

Aqot 

Body 

Jitka 

^akuan 

Port6 

!Ngu5n 

Akw&n 

Akw&n 

Jitkega 

Bone 

TAf 
Laff«  (pi.) 

Ekoit 

Kowo 

Akoit 

AqOit 

Ako>it 

Borassus 

palm  

Koaii 

Bow  

Fanstt 
—in,  pi. 

Nyakan 

Emale 

Ema)15kolny' 

Emal; 
Akau 

Brains   

Maskah' 

• 

Alokoinya 

Koinyot 

Ltf^iati 

Nyitim 

Itim 

Breast    

Qapsin 

Etau 

Ketin 

Rgisinni 

Kictina 

Ekisin 

Brother 

WallAl 

—0),  pi. 

Nyekaku 

CebtenyO 

Ko>a)kQ>, 
Ka)ko> 

EgatoySn 

An&cakene 

Buffalo 

La  debadet 

Ekupirr 

Songok 

Eko>SQ>gwaii 

Egfi>do>gwan 

Ek«osogwan 

Buttocks  ... 

Baddida 

•   • 

Barri 

Awcazin 

Tung6 

Sdbode 

NgAo<tiw6di 

EwQ>si 

Canoe    

Sehfmat ; 
Huri 

Nyagibwle 

Matemata 

Akare 

Atuba 

Atakerr 

Cat 

Din^ 

SedokoUn 

Korinya 

Awalu 

Cattle    

LO 

Bull 

Garad 

Nyaka 
seran 

Kiruokin 

Baba 

Emon 
Aqapo»lo>ni 

Chief 

Aiakdit 
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£nolish. 

SbMALT. 

TURKANA. 

StJK. 

Kakamojo. 

S. 
Kabamojo. 

Eloumi. 

Ohild 

Ehn<» 
HarQr,  pi. 

Nyekaku 

Monu   or 
Mond6, 
alsoNuno) 

Kwktt 

Eka»ka» 

Ek^5 

„  (female) 

CieM,  Cep 

Cloth 

D&T 

Elan 

Nanga 

El<»u 

Elttu 

EnaSga 

Cocoanut 

palm    

Narijin 

Country    ... 

Afagaltt 

Nyfikwfip 

Nwoiny 

Alup 

Ahip,Ariata, 
Adu&t 

Warret 

Cow  

Lo,  Saj  ? 

Ait^ 

Tai;  tai 

Ad6 

Aden 

Akitefi 

Ebero=  ? 

sagate=  $ 

,,  mananit 

naberu,^ 

nabertt 

Crocodile  ... 

Jahaz 

Ekinyan 

Kuga 

Aginyan 

Aginyan 

Atinyaii 

Date  palm . . 

Timirr 

Wild  date . 

Balah 

• 

Nyakacurie 

Sosion 

Erre 

Tatdngwon 

Day   

Maalin 
Maalino>,/>Z. 

Nakuare 

Kat«>wet 

Nakuare 

Agwfir 

Akenyanu 

Daylight   ... 

Nyokolofi 

Asess 

Akiru 

Napar&n 

Devil 

Seitan 

Atwana 

Kammd 

Adeya 

Adeya 

Akiria 

Dog    

Ei 

Kina»k 

Kfkvri 

Enfi>k 

Inok 

Ekinok 

Eida,  Eiu 

Nyo>le 

pi. 
Edidik=  $ 

„epero=? 

korketoi 
(?) 

Donkey 

Doberr 

Amkit 

Sig^.ria 

SigiriA 

Door 

Afaf 

—ia,  pi. 

Nyegetoret 

Kukat 

Era>to> 

EpiigS 

Ekek 

Dream  

Dadap 

Nyamuron 

KiruOtito 

!Najo> 

Ejotoi 

Adjo> 

Drum 

Durban 

Twnywii 

Togo  or 
Toko 

Eburr 

Edona 

AtHget 
Atgnus 

FAr 

Deg 
Dego,  pi. 

ITakit 

Yit 

ITaki 

Akit 

Akit 

Egg    

Okhan 

Nyakelak 

Rotin 

Sagadd 

S^abey6 

Abei 

Elephant  ... 

Moroidi 

• 

—\x,pl. 

Nyatom 

Pelion 

Etom 

Etom 

Etom 

Excrement.. 

Harr 

Aciin 

Piyat 

M6dino 

Acin 

Acin 

Eye    

Indo>,  pi, 
l\f  sing. 

Ekon 

Kon 

Icop 
Agir  (pi,) 

Edoiny' 
Akonyen 

Akon 

J^J  v#         •••••••.• 

XXV/IA 

(P^.) 

Face  

Wej 
Subak 

Aku 

Tokoit 

Erede 

Erid 

Akininyirr 

Fat 

Akimnyet 

Mway 

Agimiet 

Agimiet 

Akinyet 

Fear  

B4yadin 

Nyarukom 
Erukom 

Tlgtls 
Tiggis 

Nayana 

Ega>gon 

lAgi£toriit 

Finger   

Farr 
Faro>,  pi. 

Akimwoyin 

]^om 
Moren 

Egimo>ji 

Egumo>in 

Ebttkorit 

Fire   

D&b 

Akim 

M&; 

Akim 

Akim 

Akim 

Fish  

Kalun 

Nyakedap 

Kaya 

Cigta 

Eqolea 

]^ses8l 
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Enoush. 

Somali. 

TUKKANA. 

SCk. 

Kabamojo. 

S. 
Karamojo. 

Eloumi. 

Foot  

Lue 

Akeju 

Kel 

Akejek 

Akgju 

Akeju 

iMgodfdual 

Lugo,  pi. 

Forest    

Aiu 

Emone 

U! 

Engit6 

Nikit6 

Am5ni 

Fowl 

Tejftd 
Tejajw,  pi. 

Nab^lg 

Alura 

N^gugurOit 

Kokoroit 

Ekokorr 

Ghost 

Welif 

Elekes 

K  amy  an 

Elekes 

NyiparA 

Goat» 

Ri 

Rio),  pi. 
Ri  didik  $ 

Nakinne, 
Akinne 

Artan,      ($ 
Sakate  $ 
Jloror    \ 
Aranya  / 

Akine 
=  a  flock 

Agin^ 

AginS 

God    

Ilahe 

Akini 

El^t 

Aglfya 

AkwU 

Akiit 

Grass 

Gedo) 

Ninya 

Susuon 

Nanya 

Ninya 

InyS 

Ground 

ad 

Alup 
Sfalup 

!Nonyoin 

Alup 

Alup 

AlQp 

Guinea-fowl 

Tigirin 

£tapim 

Mangarek 

Siasese 

Pugupuk 

Gun   

Binduq 

Emis 

Gitio>le 
Gitole 

Agwarra 

Atom 

Hair  

Time* 

Etim 

Pution 

Itim 

Nyitim 

Hand 

Gaan 

Ekan 

Ey 

Ndaba  la 
yani  or  gani 

Aq&n 

Head 

Madfth' 

■ 

— io),  pi. 

Aku 

Mat,  Met 

Aka 

Aka 

Heart 

G^lbi 

Etau 

Ramas 

Esiiipi 

Kziiipi 

Heel  

Edepta 

Atutunyoj 

Tutuin 

Atutunyo) 

AmSn/ 
Ata>tiny«» 

Hippopota- 

mus     

Jer 

Ebak 

Makan 

Yokorr 

Epirr 

Honey   

Maiap 

A«,  Nyao 

Kumit 

Aa> 

Aa> 

Horn 

Geso),  pi. 
Ges 

Epurian 

Kuiyey 

Sese 

Nikel 

Horse 

Faras  cJ 
Genio  ? 

Nyamkit, 
Amkit 

Ana)le 

Issigiria 

Yaqorri ; 
Sigiria 

House    

Aqal 

Eqol 

Go5 

Aqaji 

Aqayi 

Hunger 

Gac« 

Ekurro) 

KamSi 

Akorroj 

Agorroj 

Hyena   

VVaraba 

Ebu 

Kaway 

Ebu 

Ebu 

Hyphaene 

palm  

Etup 

Oron 

Nakogies 

Iron   

Birr 

Asowat, 
Kaswwat' 

Kamonai 

As<»wat 

Attuwat 

Island    

Gumbar 

Nyakibole 

.Tortoren 

Egipwarr 

Egipwarr 

Ivory 

Fol 

Ekelkanya- 

Kelat 

Ekel  laige 

Nigel    aige 

tom 

atom 

atom 

Knee 

Jil!p 

Nyagipuk 

Kutun 

Akun 

Akun 

' 

Knife 

Middl 

Ekelen 

lUtuS 

Ekelcii 

Ekelen 
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English. 


Lake 
Leg 


Leopard 
Lion  .... 
Lips  .... 


Magic 
Maize 
Male  . 
Man  . 


Meat .... 
Monkey 


Somali. 


TUEKANA. 


Webi 
Lug;  Rug 

SabSl 

DeWn 
Dgbgnu,  pi, 
Fal 
Hadut 

Nin 

Niman,  j)l, 
Hilip 
Dair 


Moon     Dayah' 

Mountain     !  Bor 

Mouth  


Kail  (of  finger  or  toe) 

Name    

Neck 

Night    


Nose 

Ox 

Palm  wine  or  mead 
Penis 


Pig  .. 
Pigeon 
Place.. 
Rain  .. 


Rat    

Rhinoceros 
River 


Road.. 
Sheep 
Shield 
Sister., 


Skin 
Hide 


Eddg 
Magd$ 
Kor,  Qor 
Habein 


S^n 
I^h 

■ 

Qora;  Jora 

Qoreal,  pi. 

Dwfarr 

;fili 

Dul 

R6p 

Jir 
Wil 

DOh' ;  Webi 
(wide  one) 
Wadda,,Ji^ 
LahVldo). 
Ga^fin 
Wala^e 

San 
H^rg 


AmurcD ; 
egeju 
Eris 

Enatuny 
Akotok 

EkapelUn 
Emtimwa 

Etununan 
Etona,  pi. 
Akirrin 
Agwaku- 

moroi 
Elap 

Akuma)wa 
Agedok 
Ekomom 
Ate 

Amorsen 
Eyep 


Akiime 
ITatuk 
Nyao) 
Atirit 

Ebitir 
Akuri 
Ekw&p 
Akiru 

Agurien 

Ema>sin 

Aiiolol 

Akipi 

Er6t 

Amesek 

Nyaupwel 

Epgsg 

Ellau 


SUK. 


Kabamojo. 


Ta>ga 

Meril 

!Notuny 

Kote 

Ponin 
Pay 

Kito 
Pik,  pi. 
Pen/ 
Kenkenna 

Arawa 

Tuluo 

Naliap 

Nwono 

Kainat 

Kat 

Oyuo ; 
Kalug- 
woywo 

Serr 

Tii;  Tun 

Koimat 

Perrat 

Mulunj5 
CSporom 
S^woiny 
Kar6bon 

Muri&n 
Kopan 

Pa>y,  Pwey 

Orr 
Kgcfi 
Lono 
Cepteny6 

Se^a,  SeriS 


Amurro) 

Eris 
Enatuny' 

AgO>to»g«0 

Camijdmtisi 
Emumwa 
Bwa 
Nja, 

Agirrin 
Defa> 

Elap 

Agetaro 

Edogol3 

Magerr 

Tsikit 

Medo) 

Awarra 


Engume 
Nyad6 
Sfagwig 
Sakan 

Ebutirr 
Enkignyi 
Umurr 
Ao>      ayai ; 

Agipi 
Mirio) 

ErcDfi) 

Ero>t«0 
Emesek 
Eluado) 
Apese 

MQnyu 


S. 
Kabamojo. 


Apfdit 

Erris 

Enatuny' 

Agetuk 

AgilamiUm 
Araii 
Egil^ 
Etunanan 

Agirrin 
Aqadogot 

Elap 

Agetare 

Edi^golg 

Magerr 

Lonok 

Amedo) 

Ako>arr 


Ekume 
AtS 

Sfagwig 
Atirit 

Ebutirr 
Nikien 
Ejok 
Agira 

Mirift) 

EmcDsin 

Anolol 

Ero>ta> 
Eme<tek 
Aiipall 
Katona 

naberu 
AmGiny' 
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Sky   

Sleep 

Smoke  

Snake    

Son    

Song 

Spear 

Star  

Stick 

Stone    

Sun    

Tear  

Testicles  

Thief 

Thigh    

Thing    

Thorn    

Tobacco    

To-day 

Toe    

Tongue 

Tooth    

Town 

Tree  

Twins    

Urine    

War  

Wart  hog 

Water    

White  man  ... 

Wife 

Wind 

Witch    

Woman 

„      young 
Wood    

Year 

Zebra 


SOMAU. 


Dorttr 
Hurdu 

Qiq 
M^lss 

In^nke 

Giibae 

Waran 

Hedig 
Or^h' 

• 

fihin 

Henin, 

B.emy  a),  pi. 

Tuk 

Ba>du 

W^' 

Kodah' 

Bun  ' 

Mata 

Stil 

Arrftp 

Ilik,  Ilka, 

Magalo) 

Ged,  Gedet 
Matano) 

Kadi 
Derir 

Piyo, 

Nin^,Gal 
Nak,  Affw 
Dab^l 

Inan 

Habtt 
Kori« 
Gu 

Guyo>,  pi. 
Faru 


TURKANA. 


£do> 

£cQ>to> 

Eburr 

Emun 

Sfedwe 

Akimomor 

Ekwarra 

Egwarra 

Etup 

Abela 

Emuru 

Ekolon 

Egiyw 

Et« 

Epese 

STipurrw 

Ekukwei 

Etaba 

Nakwarna 

Akan 

Eiiejep 

Engel 

Nawi  or  «i 

apolon 
Aketoi 
Saram 

Alot 

Ajore 

Akum6 

Akipl 

Akucomba 

Abero 

Ekuywam 

Ekuwam 

Akabelan 

Ekaktf. 

Aketoi 

Agibor6 

Etuktf 


StJK. 


Polt6 

Uuen 

Tyet 

Moroi 

Munu 

Tum 

Not 

Kogel 

Topoy 

Koy 

Ases 

Lft>g 

Tarkal 

Tsorin 

Kupes 

Tugun 

Kat4,  Katg 

Taba 

lye 

Morn 

Sfaliep 

Kelat 

sr6pop 

K6t 

SolcDwa 

Said 

Nol 

Luk,  Lukfi 

Kubgoigoit 

P6ye 

Kucomba 

Kort6 

Yomat 

Ponin 
Diebt6 
Ci6b€ 
Kuen 

Penat 

Tyamarmar 


Kakamojo. 


Naterra 

Najo 

Aburru 

Ngotim 

Nedwe 

Inyetuku 

Egwarra 

Apotet 

Agulit 

Amuru 

Akolon 

Agiyo> 

Isikida 

Imirri 

Cabesso 

Cidkgs^  ? 

Akukwac; 

Etaba 

STgilet 

Mwoiy« 

Angj^p 

Engella 

Loreyg 

Ingit6 
Inima 

NakiiUa 

Ajore 

Kumw 

Agipf 

Ekilg 

Aberu 

Eguwam 

Siedda 
Apete 

Agetoi 

Takani 

EtUga> 


s. 

Kakahojo. 


Awi 

S^ajtf 

Aburru 

Eman 

Nedwe 

Edona 

Egwarra 

EdAg 

Ebgla 

Amuru 

Aqolon 

Agiy« 

Nyita 

Ekokolfin 

Amurr« 

Niburr« 

Akukwacr 

Etaba 

T&y&e 

Nyimoy» 

Anejep 

Nyekiftll 

Lore 

Angeto 
EmQ,  Emfr 

Nakilll 

Ajore 

Arar£ 

Agipl 

Ekilg 

Aberu 

Eguwam 

Agelamildm 
Ap€«*6 

Aget6 

Niboro 
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Enoush. 


Somali. 


One   

Two  

Three 

Four 

Five  

Six 

Seven    ... 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten    

Eleven  ... 

Twelve  ... 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen  ... 

Twenty... 

Thirty   ... 

Forty     ... 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy.... 
Eighty  .... 
Ninety  .... 
Hundred  . 

Thousand . 

I,  me 

Thou,  thee 

He 

We 

You   

They 


Laba 
S^eh' 

• 

Afar 

Sen 

Leh' 

• 

T6dA>wa 

Sedet 

Sagal 

Toban 
Ka>biyet«- 
Un 


Labatan 

Sodden 

Afartan 

Kont&n 

Lihidan 

Todobatan 

Sidgtan 

Saga^en 

Boyol 

Kttn 


An;  Anega 

Adiga;  Ku 

l8lig& 

Anakka 

Idiiika 

Y6ga 


TUBKANA. 


Epei 
Rare 
fTaOni 
Nttmwon 
Ekan 

Ekani  kapei 
Ekani  gare 
Egangauni 
Ekan  kum 

won 
Tommon 
Tommon  ga 

pei 
Tommon  ga 

are 
Tommon  ga 

uni 
Tommon 

g^onwan 
Tommon- 

kankan 
Tikitam 

tommon 
Tommon  i 

uni 
Tommon 

onwan 
Tommon 

ekan 


StJK. 


Pokol 


Ano 

lyon 

EUa> 

EkOk 

Ellu 

Ekui 


Okono 
Oyen 
Somok 
Aiiwan 

Mat 

Ekani  kapei 
Mat'  oyen 
Qangaani 
Ekan 

kum  won 
Tommon 
Tommon  ga 

pei 
Tommon  ga 

are 
Tommon  ga 

uni 
Tommon 

g'oiiwan 
Tommon 

omet 
Tiptem 

Osom 

Tommon 

onwan 
Tommon 

mat 


Eakamojo. 


Apei 

JTare 

NaOni 

N«mwon 

Ekan 


Pokol 


An^ 
Nyi 
Cicinco 

Ma 

Agwa 
Pucuno, 
picuno 


S. 
Kabamojo 


Apei 
Rare 
Raani 
Rcomwon 
fTakan 
Anikapei 
Kani  kaar4 
Ak&ni  kaani 
Kani    kum 

won 
Atomon 
Atomi$n 

oydpei 


Atom6n 

anar@ 
Atom6n 

iani 
Atomon 

iomwon 
Atom6n 

ik&ni 


Tom6n 
tom6n 


Eon 

lyon 

Ltfgo) 

Sua,  daa 

I(t6wa 

'Am&ga 
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Enoush. 

SOMAU. 

TURKANA. 

SCk. 

S.  Karamojo. 

All 

Ciddi 

Dan 

Tokol 

Dadan 

This  man  ... 

Ni  kan 

Etona  nan 

Lugun  acici 

Etona  nan 

That  man ... 

Nika 

Etofia  nokosi 

Lugun  anyino 
Lugun  awd 

n     nani  igi 

This  tree  ... 

Gedk&n 

Aget  oi 

Keti  (tree)  n« 

Agetoi  lugu 

That  tree  ... 

Gedka 

Loget  oilo) 

Anyina  ket  (tree) 

»      yegei 

My  house  ... 

Ayal  kaegi 

Lokor« 

Ko-iny» 

Aqai  kan 

Thy  house... 

.1    kagi 

Lokoi-likalflo 

Ko-nyanyi 

n    kany* 

His  house... 

„    kisa 

Lokoi-likam 

Ka-yin», 
K6-munyi 

n    kieya, 
kiyeiy4 

Our  town  ... 

Magal  ledeni 

Nawi  yakafi 

Kat*  anja 

LoreyOk 

Your 

Eitiemi  (I  coma 

country ... 

Magal  adini 

Nakwa  pukosi 

Kore  gwa 

to   see)   lore 
kony*  — 
country  year 

Their 

S'edwe  (children) 

children... 

Harur  ta>di 

akOsi  (their) 

Mone  ca 

Redwe  akuzi 

Bad    

Wah&ntai 

• 

Eronno 

Ya;  ra 

Eronno 

Female 

Didig 

Kasiko) ;  epero 

Poiyon ; 
Nyo,  particle 

Aberu,  nabem 

Good 

Wanaksantai 
Wandksen 

Edjok 

Karam 

Ejokk 

Great 

Weiai 

Hebol,  Epol 

W«! 

Kap4)tAm 

Little 

Wayeriai 

Edep 

Mannen 

Edit 

Male  

Uh 

Ekile 

Set&X 

Ekilg 

White    

;Adie,  ;ad 

Ebon 

Kiel 

Nakwanin 

Here  

H&lkan 

Kanng 

ote 

Nege 

Black 

MedQ 

Ekri6non 

T« 

Ekirion6n, 
Nakirion6n 
(fern.)* 

Plenty   

Biidiin 

Elallak 

Caa 

Elallak 

There 

Halka 

Eluana 

Obino) 

Eluana 

Where? 

Ali? 

Ngu«? 

Yaiyai 

No,  not 

Didi;  Maya 

Eduar 

Kacer 

Mam 

I  am  

Ninsarg 
Ani  ninsare 

Ano? 

Ane  aca  (?) 

„    good  ... 

Ane  aca  karam 

I  bring  

An  akeni 

An«  iiesilo 

Ane  kcopkan 
„    k«pu 

Ea« 

I  come  

„   iml^n 

An«  abu 

Ane  kanon 

Ebani 

I  come  not . . 

Iml^n  mayu 

Nyebuni 

Mwnunanye 

Mam  ebuni 

I  dance 

Oayaria 

Eba>lia 

Kedon6 

Kidonak 

*  Na-  or  Sfa,  or  Nya  or  Nyo,  is  the  feminine  prefix  in  all  the  Turkana-Suk-Karamojo 
tongues :  c/.  Masai.    In  these  tongues  the  masculine  particle  is  t-  or  e-. 
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English. 

Somali. 

TUBKANA. 

SCk. 

S.  Karamojo. 

Idle  

Dintai 

Atuana 

Kami) 

Atuana 

I  drink 

Abi 

Amasi 

Oluw&n 

Amasi 

I  drank 

n 

Amatanon 

K<i>luanu  (omutu 
=  yesterday) 

Amataiien 

I  drank  not . 

Ma  abiu 

Nyanyame 

Ma  manye 

Mam  em5zi 

I  eat  

WaSuni 

Anyama 
Kep5to  tanyama 

Ane  kaman 

Eny&mi 
Mam  eny&mi 

I  eat  not  ... 

jUni  mayu 

Abkana  kiama 

I  srive.... 

An  asin 

Nyejberu 
Aina; 

Ane  ka>ka>nin 

Ainagine 
„       iyon 

I  give  thee... 

An  akusin 

Kootetan 

Ainak 

Kotenan 

I  gave  him.. 

An  asiye 

it 

Kotanan  (?) 

Nyese  ainagine 

I  iro    

Wa  tgggya 
An  nt€g6 

Alot 

Kgp« 
Kakcopeca  (?) 

Elwzi 

I  went  

Kilasiswa 

Alflo<ti,  elttzi 

I  kill  them.. 

An  adiUe 

Aran  (?) 

Kaparan  (?) 

Arioii 

I  know 

Wacttgai 

Ayeni 

Ongetan 

Ayeni 

I  know  not.. 

Mtt  o»gi 

Nyayeni  ao 

Mongetanye 

Mamu  ayeni 

Thou  lovest . 

Ada  ajel 

Acamet 

ficaminyi 

raicamet 

We  make  ... 

Wa  samen 

Kesobake 

Kiyeca 

Kilemane  borS 

We  say 

Wan  orftn 

Kibalayiia 

Kelentec6 

Kiruarw 

We  sold  not 

Ibin  meno)  (sold) 

Nyakakparan 

Kame  one  nieci 

He  stinks ... 

Wa  oreya 

Auri 

Nutoi 

Eh6d 

He  steals  ... 

Wa  hadai 

• 

Ekoko)lan 

Corin 

Ekoka>lan 

They  laugh  . 

Wa  yosleyan 

Ekiyw 

Koguror 

Akieni 

You  weep... 

I  dinku  wa  a>esan 

KaWme 

Kolocan 

Ago) 

Why  art  thou 

Mahai 

Kainet  erua 

Kigwor6  i<towft 

sleeping  ?. . 

cosahanayan 

(you). 

Where  did 

he  go?   ... 

Hagu  tggg  ? 

Kewe  niOno 

Elodi  ai  ? 

Who   comes 

int 

Ya  Stfgal^ 

Nai  ilo<ti  kai  ? 

What  do  you 

say?   

Mahad  lo<tai 

Ebalayayi  ? 

How  do  you 

make  palm 

Ainked  usamesa 

Alemune  ai 

wine? 

yamri 

fiagwie  ? 

What    shall 

Kimadi  dwB.  ny«  ? 

we  drink? 

Mahain  uabi  ? 

{Drink  we  tohatf) 

When  art 

thou  coming? 

Had  mad  im&n  ? 

Ebuni  ori  ? 

Give  me 

food? 

Sorissl 

Yawake  moiy* 

Cut  me  a 

small  stick 

Q\  yer  ijer 

Etube  ebel  adit 

I  want  a 

Wahan  dwnaya 

Amurii  gidi 

little  stone 

dagah  yer 

ttkflo  (o)qa>) 
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SOMATJ. 

S.  Eabamojo. 

Which  (fowl)  will  you  give 
mel  

He  is  inside  the  house 

Tejad  d&di  yadissin  ? 

Akal  ka  gudilusa  ktijira 
^imbr  ti  wad«»9e 
Issagu  waega  deri  yahai 

Kasuku  idi  wa  kaelinSsa 
Ged  ki  jSl^sana  de) 
Maye  arkaisa  ? 
Maya;  didi 

Yeye  k«»k«»  afiaret 

'Sale  olei  nakini  (thou  hast 

two  fowls),  &C. 
Ayeye  aqai 
Abelekeret  apor« 
Anu  uruana  lyon  «pol  (I  am 

short,  thou  art  tall) 

The  birds  flew  awav 

He  is  taller  than  I 

The  narrot  screams  

The  rotten  tree  falls 

Can  you  see  me  7  

No.  I  cannot 

Ediemi  ayon  t 
Mamu  acamet 

MASAI. 


NGISHU. 
KAMASIA. 


BARI. 
DORflBft. 


NANDI. 


Masai  is  spoken  in  Naip6sha  (Naivasha)  district,  and  much  of  Masailand. 

^oisu  is  spoken  in  the  Gwas*  Ngishu  plateau. 

Babi  is  spoken  in  the  Bari  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  White  Nile. 

Nandi  is  spoken  in  Nandi,  and  with  dialectic  differences  in  Sotik,  Lumbwa,  Kam^sia. 

Elgoiny',  Elgeyo,  Mutei  and  Sabei ;  in  short,  between  North  Elgon  and  the  vicinity 

of  Lake  Naivasha.    [In  the  vocabularies,  (E.)  after  a  word  indicates  the  Elgoiny' 

(Elgon)  dialect,  and  (L.)  the  Lumbwa  (Sikisi).] 
Kamasia  is  spoken  in  Kamasla,  the  western  part  of  the  Baringo  district. 
DoBa>Bo>  is  spoken  by  the  wandering  Anda>ra>bo  tribe  in  Eastern  Africa.     They  inhabit 

the  Baringo,  Suk(7),  Nandi   and   Mau    districts,  and   parts   of   the   East   Africa 

Protectorate. 


Enoush. 


Ant    

Termite  ... 
Antelope — 


Hartebeest 

Bastard 
hartebeest 
Gazella 
granti ... 


»» 


thoni- 


8oni  ... 


Kudu  

Eland 

Bushbuck . 

Reedbuck . 

Waterbuck 

Cohus 
thomasi 


Masai. 

JToi^u. 

Bari. 

Endirango 

Esemenja 

Iriri 

Gasorf 
Olosai 

Ta^ 
Kona 

Orkorikor 

Olguseroi 

Lttba 

Olw&rgas 

Eloill 
Ol  malu 
Osirwa 
El  muingu 

Bagba 
Kaba> 

Erongo 

Bor^ 
Babu 

Olgipulugen 

Amptla 

Nandi. 


Pirejik 

Toiy4 
TerrSrS  (E) 


Kamasia 
(Tuken). 


DORo>Bo». 


Kimetet 


Embarnut 


NyogOswa 


Iriombtit 

Sinuit6 

Parkutel- 

yande 
Iruguttie 

Kisomere 


Luisusu 


Poinet 


Temnyegw- 
set 

Ebulelgatet 

Eriombut 

El  oill 
Oriombtit 
Sinoit6 
Saramat 

Erugutian  - 

det 
Yapwano- 

riat 

Poinet 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 

Masai. 

fJ^OISU. 

> 

Bari. 

Nandi. 

KamIsia 
(Tuken). 

DORo>RflO. 

Antelope — 

1 

Madoqua .. 

Sunn 

Rhinoceros 

flmuiny' 

■ 

Giraffe    ... 

Lad6kira- 
gata 

Pallah 

Oltarawit 

Endarawit 

Tewiretiet 

Terewetiot 

Oryx   

Ekonde 

E  Konde 

Roan  ante- 

lope  

Kuri 

.  Duyker  ... 

Embutuwin 

Ann  

Engaina 

Engaina 

Kani 
(sing,  kpl.) 

Ewut,  Eat 
Eunek  (pi.) 

Eat 

Wist6, 
Rubeit6 

Arrow    

Ambai 

Ambai 

Tiawe 

Kotett 
Kotiek  (E) 

K5t€ 

Mw6k 

Abs 

Os  sigiria 

6iyue 
Eratuet 

Axe    

Ndoillo 

Ndoillo 

Tullu 

Ayuett 
Acanek  (pi.) 

Aiyuet 

Baboon 

Olqaldes 

Loitimi, 
Ltftini 

Jomitd^ 

Mo)So» 

M<i>so>nik 

Ol  lotim 

Moset 

Back 

Engorion 
Olmaisuri 

Engorion 
Ba>to>te 

Kidir 

Patet 
Mot6t 

Patfi 

Sowet 

Banana  

Beard 

Olmuny^i 

OlmQny^i 

Kupirr 

Tamnet 

TamnS 

Resiemdt^ 

Bee 

Lotorok 

Lotoro 

Tceu 

Sagamek 
Sakamek 

Sagamek 

Sagamek 

Belly 

Ngw^oge 

P616 

Moyet 

M6e 

M6et 

Bird  

Mot«nyi 

Tere^ 

Motonda 
Moton- 
wek  (pi.) 

Giasambat 

Kiabsambot 

Blood 

Os  sargei 

As-sarge 

Rima 

Korotik 

Korotik 

Korotik 

Body 

„  sessin 
Q  essessin 

Os-sessin 

Mugunyu 

Port6 

Port6 

Port6 

Bone 

Oloito) 

Oloito) 

Kutyu 

Kowet 

Kowet 

Kawet 

Eloik  (pi.) 

EJoik  (pi.) 

Ka)y«  (pi.) 

Koek  (pi.) 

Bow  

Angawu 

Angawu 

Danga 

Kuanget 
Kweanda 

(L) 

Koianda 

Kuianda 

Brains   

El  ogoinya 

El  ogoinya 

Kwnytt 

KOndet 

Gunyatiot 

Gunyutiot 

Breast   

Or  ro^o) 
01  kina 

01  kina 

Kinali 
Kina'  (pi.) 

Kinet 
Kinaek  (;>/.) 

Kindgt 

Murungat 

Brother 

„  lalashe 

Lona  sernift) 

Kitubkie       Kinargenna 

Tabc6 

Angargennr 
(M 

Kitupce 

1 
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English. 

Masai. 

fJ^OISU. 

> 

Bari. 

Nandi. 

KamAsia 

(TtJKEN). 

DOBo)Bo». 

Buflfalo 

01  ttswwan, 
,j  oisft 

Makorr 

S6et 

Sum6 

El  gois6 

Buttocks  ... 

„  gurum 
„  ot«nyeke 

Olgiras 

Puna  nyu 

Sugulund6 
Kweitiondet 
(L) 

Su^t 

KerejftiS 

Canoe    

Emboyuwet 

Kibo) 

Cat 

Ambarie 

Ambarie 

Bagba>e 

Kiptuswet 

Keleleito. 

Osemb^t 

^^^%V  lr»»*»»»»»»»»* 

^"^^^^j  ^^      ^ 

Kelele 

^m^  *^^0MM»  m^^0  w 

Cattle    

JTgi^u 

Engi^u 

Kitcu 

T«ya,Cecft 

T«ya,Ceca 

Bull 

01 gnoni 

L'en(}ni 

Kircrit 

Kirgit 

„  (white). 

„  SnOni 

-**■*•  o 

gpor 

Bullock  ... 

„  giten 

Chief 

Embati&n 

Gorr 

Kiruagindet 

Kirnoginde 

Kiraoflnndet 

^^AAA^^*      ••••••••• 

01  aitdrieni 

^^■^»  •  ^  ^t^  ^^ ^M  vsfl  ^^ ^*  ^V 

Lagwainani 

Child 

Enkarai 

Roro, 
Alokbut 

Jjakwet 

liakwS 

TAkwet 

Naji  (pi.) 

Cloth 

Ananka 

La;ba>(skin) 
Bongo 

Anfiret 

Anget 

Anfiret 

^^  •  ^^  V*A     ••••••••• 

Ngorie  (L) 

*"**"0 

Colobus 

01  goroi 

Weji 

Koroit 

KoroJt 

Koroitet 

Country 

Ankop* 

K&dji 

Koret » 

S^ononyS 
fJ^oin 

SfwOnytit 

Cow  

Engeden 
lebon 

En  kiten 

Kiteii 
Kitcu  (pi.) 
Kiten  dunia 

(?) 

Teta  igwoget 

Teta  nawai 

Teta  nawai 

„    (milch). 

Teta  kigei 

Crocodile  ... 

El  ginyan 

Kiny« 

Kuibuie 

Kaibmet 

Date  palm . . 

0*  sosian 

Wau 

Sosiondet 

Sosiondet 

Day   

Ongolloii 

Emuto 

Kawarie 

Kawftrie 

Kwadjg 

Kgmboi 

Kemoi 

Kale,  Pet 

Daylight  ... 

Damma 

Danima 

Paran 

Pet 

Pgt 

Devil 

Ol  oiyirwa 
„  mana- 
nani 

Ninyira 

Muiaka 

Musiot 
Mu8nek(jo/.) 

Kagom^ 

Doctor  

„  leiboni 
(medi- 
cine-man) 

01  leiboni 
(medicine- 
man) 

Orgoy6  lai- 
bon  (medi- 
cine-man) 

Dog   

„  dia 
Eldi6n(j9/.) 

Diua 

Seset 

Ses6nek(m.) 
JT«kte.  (L) 

Seset 

Nokti 

Donkey 

Kaino 

Sigiriet 

Sigirie 
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VOCABULARIES 


Enoush. 

Masai. 

JIgisu. 

1 

Bari. 

Nandl 

K  AM  ASIA 
(TUKEN). 

DORttBo). 

Door 

Ekotoraji 
Kusugaji 

Kotokaji 

Katiimi 

Kuruget 

Korkfit 

Kurggt 

^L-^  ^^  A  J^liiW  V 

Dream  

F/latedata 

• 

Rube 

KirnOtin 

Kiru^ 

Omunyo 

Drum 

Ulullul 
Engiok 

Ululul 
Engiari 

Leri 
Cua^ 

Getet 
Idit 

Getet 
Idit 

GetiSt 

Ear 

Itit 

■^^  «««iw  ^ 

Itik  ipl.) 

■fcx^k-*  ■# 

^b  ■*•  V 

Emr    

Ol  mossiSri 

Ol-moasiSri 

TorS 

Koit4,  Koik 

KoitA 

Kpwetenek 

'*'^o*S       

^M^iA     A**V#k7WV/JI  A 

Xi^  A      L&AX/kTWV/A  A 

^k    X^*    ^^ 

Elephant  ... 

01  lanqaina 

01  lanqaina 

TomS 

Peliot 

Peliondet,  L 
Peniandet,  E 

Pelionde 

Beliot 

Excrement. . 

Ngik(of 

Ngik 

Dofi6 

Biek 

Pionde 

Piek 

men) 

(of  men) 

Piek  (L) 

Piek 

Modi  (of 

Modi 

oxen) 

(of  oxen) 

Eye    

Angono 
Ngoinyek 

Angono 
Ngoinyek 

Konyen 
Kone  {pi,) 

Konda 

Konda 

Konda 

■M^J  V»            •••••••.. 

Konyak(/>/.) 

ipl-) 

(pi:) 

Pace  

Ngomom 

NgOmom 

Ninyera 
Komon 

Toget 

Toget 

TogoitA 

Fat 

Eelata 
Kur^t 
Orgimo- 

Eelata 

Weleti 

Kujttni 

Morln 

Mwaita 

Koris 

Momet 

Mwaita 

Tin«e 

MomiS 

Mwaita 

Fear  

Koret 

Finger  

Morndt 

j£nno 

Morek 

Fire   

Ankiemma 

Kima 

Mat 

Mat 

Mat 

Fish  ......... 

Osingirri 

Tewmot 

Isuco 

Kariy&n 

Kaoyfi 

Foot  

Engaijo 

M«i>ko^ 

Kendo, 

Keld6 

Keld6 

Keldo 

Keliek, 

Keldie  (L) 

Forest    

En  dim 

Mudi 

Timd6 

Timd6 

Timd6 

Fowl 

El  ugungu 

Tcokore 

Ngokiet 

Ngokigt 

Ngokiet 

Ghost 

Otopiywo(?) 

01  oipi 

Atwan 

Musiot 

Kagomii 

Kamg 

Giraffe  

O'Nwlenyok 
Ijadokira- 

gata 
El  jana 

marai 

Olado- 
kiragada 

Kurri 

Tombgs 

Tombesie 

Goat  

Enginne 
Ndare(flock) 

Kine 

Artet 

Artet 

GScSt 

A. SLA  &4X/ 

AAA   VX/  V 

Nego  (flock) 

Ney6 

^^  \^x^^^  ■' 

God    

Angai 

Dika>{ 

Parak 
Tororat  (L) 

Tororot 

Ropta 

Grass 

Angwdyett 

01  koijetA 

Kuditi 

Susuet 

Siswe 

SusuS 

Ground 

Ngulubwwk 

KdJk 

Ndnwnyek 

S^  wen  wen 

^«iiiyek 
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English. 

Masal 

JToisu. 

> 

Bari. 

Nandi. 

Kamasia 

(TtJKEN). 

DoiUttBw. 

OrouDd  nut 

Lcadtta 

Ouinea-fowl 

Ngeresure 

Taplnu 

Tergiikiat 
Diriandet 
(E) 

Tergekiafi 

Tergeki&t 

-Gun   

Entiol 

Bundukiya 

Mat 

GiptOlie 

Kibtulet 

^M    «^A*              ■■WVVV*  • 

Kipia 

atcombe 

Hair  

Elbabet 

Kupirr 

8um6ik 
Putek  (E) 

Sum^ 

Buti^ 

Hand 

Andap* 

La  mconya 

Rubei 

Rubefit 

Rwtiet 

Kgni 

Kubeita 

(L,E) 

Head 

Andogoya 
Elkipiu 

Kuwe 
Monyen 

Metit 
Puonik 

Metit 
Pu6nik 

Medit 

Heart 

PuOniet 

■^k^b^rW^P^  V**VVVw«*« 

Teli  (breast- 

Puoniondet 

bone) 

(L) 

Heel  

Enduduny5 

Sttltfkwa  lo 

Qutund6 

Gutund6 

Tutund6 

mokut 

Hippopota- 

Olmaqau 

Yaro 

Magasta  . 

Mayauta 

Magauta 

mus    

£oney  

Annai^u 

Tceu 

Kumiat 
Kumi  (L) 
Kumiandet 

(E) 

Kumiande 

KOmniandet 

Horn 

Moawarak 

Onwara 
Ongbwara 

Kuinet 

KainSt 

Ktlinet 

Horse 

Mbarta 

House    

An  kaji 

Kad^ 

Kot 
Kota  (E) 

Kot 

K0t 

Hunger 

01  lameyu 

Magorr 

Rubet 
Putt6  (E) 

PU8t6 

JTemettt 

Hyena  

ff   spotted. 

01  onad- 
yenne 

GborO,  Bars 

Kimaget 
Kimagetiet 

(L) 
Magadiet(E) 

Abeye 

Abeyet 

xiypnccuc 
palm    

01  tuqai 

Getit 

Iron   

Sengeng^ 

Wia 

Magararia 
Segengeit 

TabOkwe 

Tabokwet 

Island    

Lamangalle 

Tikan 

KoriOt 

Ku  kwem- 
beit 

Momiw^k 

Ivorv 

Klalla 
longek 

Klalla  ol 
dome 

Kala 

Keldet 
abelyot 

Keldet 
abelyot 

KSl  'gk 

^k  •  ^^  *J   ••••••••• 

„  -abelion- 

det  (E) 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 

Masai. 

Ngisu. 

Babi. 

Nandi. 

RamIsia 
(Tuken). 

DoRo>BflO. 

Jackal   

Es  siiyan 

Knee 

Afigono 

Kono 

Ribser 
Ribserit  (L) 

Ribserit 

Utuad6 

Knife 

01  lalem 

Wale 

Roitua 
R«tuet  (L) 
L«tuet  (E> 

RtttuS 

Rotuet 

t             4 

Lake 

Tcupire 

' 

Leg 

Eiigeju 

Moko^ 

Reld61i 
Rendo  (E) 

Reld6ti 

catet 

Leopard    ... 

01  luwA- 
rugeri 

01  luwara 
mara 

Koka 

Yablunget 
Merind6(E) 

Yablunget 

Melilda 

Lion  

01  ndtdin 

Kamiru 

Gatiin 

Getundo 

Retundd 

LiDs   

An  gotuk 
An  talanoi 

Kotto) 

Rcatet 

Rcote 

Otet 

Magic    

Embanit 

Emani 

Pondit 

Pondit 

T6nit 

Maize 

El  paXyek 

Elbaek 

P6k 

P6k 

Male 

Lale\ 

Man  

01  donani, 

:Noto 

Cit6 

Cit6,  Pik,p/. 

Cit6, 

Men   

El tonana 

Fik 

Pik 

Meat 

Ngiri 

Lok6r8 

Pendo 

Pendo 

Pendo, 

Qiam,ngiaiD 

Monkey 

An  nai<S- 
kotuk 

Wedeki, 
Weji 

R^reret 
Sibondit(E) 

R6reret 

Toigotet 

Moon 

01  laba  {pi. 
Labaitin) 

Yapa 

Ar4wet 

ArAwet 

Arawet 

Mountain  ... 

01  doinyo 
El  doinyo, 
pi. 

Mere 

Tuluet 
Tulua 
Nagamet 
(E) 

Tuluet 

Tuluet 

Mouth   

En  iiejep 

01  nejep 

Raliap 
Mesit  (E) 

JIaliep 

fTelieptfr 

Nail  (of  fin- 

01 oisot^ 

Modjlng 

Siyet 

Siyet 

Seyet 

ger  or  toe) 

Saiyet 

Pund6  (E) 

Name 

An  gama 

Sfadi,  Rare 

Rainet 

Cit6 

Rainet,. 
Cit6 

„    (my)  ... 

Rare  ny« 

Neck 

Em  murtu 

MuruX 

Radet 

Radet 

Ratet 

Night 

Kawarie 

Rwaadje 

Remboi 

Remoi 

Roimen 

Nile   

t 

Tcupire 

Nose  

En  gume 

Rume 

Serut 

Serut 

Sertit 

Ox 

Eiigi?u 

Riteng 

(see  Cow) 

Teta 

Teta 

„  (white) . . 

01  giteii 
oibor 

Palm  wine 

En  naishu 

Yawa 

Maiyek 

Maiyaek 

Romiat 

or  mead... 

Na  moqa 

Parrot    

LokweJ 
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English. 

Masai. 

JIoisu, 

Bart. 

Nandi. 

* 
KamAsia 

(TOKEN). 

D0Ba>B«». 

PeniB 

En  jabo 

Bm 

Pertet 
Medit 
(glans) 

Kebebe 

Barbet 

Pig 

01  bitirr 

Uri 

Butiei 
Butieita  (E) 

Butiei 

CawOyet 

Pigeon  

En  turkullu 

Lokwar' 

Ceptuget 

Ceptuget 

SorgoitA 

Place 

Angob 

K&f: 

Koret 
Eret  (E) 

Oret 

Noinyllt 

Eain  

Attashi' 
?Ngai 

Pia,  Kuddu 

K4ro)bo>l 
R«bta(L,E) 

Karobon 
Koroita 

Karobon 

Rat 

Ndera>ni 

Midz6 

Muriat 
Muriandet 
(E) 

Muriande 

Moriandet 

Rhinoceros.. 

Emuny' 

River 

Ehwaso 
E'gwaso 

Egwaso 

GoUo 

Oinet 

OinS,  Uosto 

Pek 

Road 

Afigoitoi 

Kik6 

Oret 

Org 

Oret 

Seed  

El  tenyat 

Keseranek 
Seret  (E) 

Kagorr 

Seser&nek 

Sheep 

Engerr 

Kabitiflo 

Mengit 

Mengit 

Kecet 

Shield    

Elono 

Puku 

Lonet 

Lonet 

Lonet 

Sister 

Anganaishai 

Taa  serniw 

Cebt6  nigi- 
tupce 

Kitupce 

Kiptabee 

Skin  

End^ban 

Berikot 

Mayatet 
Ser^t  (E) 

Mayat^r 

Mayatet 

Sky    

Aiigai 

Angatambo 

DikAt^ 

POlik 
Poldet  (L) 
Pondet  (E) 

PoldS 

Robta 

Sleep 

Endy& 

Enja 

Toto 

AguruyS 
Goru  (E) 

Engeok 
Ruondo 

Orae 

Smoke  

Emburuwo, 
El  burro 

Kapurwt 

Iyet6,  Iyet6 
lyet  (L,  E) 

lyet 

Diet 

Snake    

01  lasorai 

Mttnnii 

Erenet 
Erenik  (pi,) 

Erenet 

Erenet 

Son 

Eiigarai 

E£L  karei 

JToru  ny« 

Lakwennu 

Lakwennu 

L&kwet 

„  (my)  ... 

Engaraiai 

Lakwen  na 
nyu 

Song 

Os  singolio 

Y«let 

Tiendo 
Nekwet  (E) 

Tiend6 

Tiend6 

Snear 

Er  remet 

Embere 

Goro 

"flTotet 

Sfotet 

!N^otet 

Star   

Tjakerr 

Elagerr 

Katserr 

KaJLcdV 
Keceek  (E) 

Kog^lek 

TabOek 

Stick 

Enudi 
En  usidin 

• 

Kstdinni 

Kinikt6 
Kiroit6  (E) 

Kinikt6 

Girukt6 

VOL.  n. 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 

Masai. 

S^GISU. 

> 

Baei. 

Nandi. 

Kamasia 

(TUKEN). 

D0Ba>Ba>. 

Stone 

Os  soit 

Es  soit 

S^urupi 

Koit4 

Koit4 

KoiU 

A^ 

Ko5ik  (pi.) 

Gotd  (E) 

Sun    

Aiigolon 

Kolon 

Asesta 

Asesta 

Asesta 

Tear  

Legiyo 

Elgiyo 

jToleta 

Pe-yap-k5 
Na)git  (E) 

Pe-yap-ko 

Garegt 

Testicles    ... 

El  derege 

Toluto 

Biiguik 

Muguyot, 

Muguik(E) 

Dolgelik 

Dolgelik 

Thief 

01  oborixo 

01  aburwni 

Koldni^ 

Corindet 

Corinde 

Acorr 

Thigh 

En  gubls 

Kubesta 
Aita  (L) 

Kubesta 

Thing 

„  dogi 

Entwki 

Sfonyo 

Kit6 

Duguk 

Tuguk 

Da)gitin,  pi. 

Gito  (E) 

Tuguk 

Thorn    

El  gioko)        01  kegwai 

Kikwa 

Katet 

Katet 

Katet 

„  gigaret 

Tobacco 

Or  gumbao 

Taba 

Tumbato 

Tumate 

Tumatet 

To-day  

Taata 

Am^raH 

Puo  nerani 
Kwjo)  nirawt 
(K) 

Koimen 

R^ 

Toe 

Elgimojinno 
„  gimojik^>/. 

T6rela 

Moret 

Morne 

Morek 

Tongue  

01  enejep 

Nyedep 

Jfglygta 
S^elyepta 
Mesit  (E) 

Neliepta 

Neliepta 

Tooth 

Walale 
Elalla,  pi. 

El  lala 

Kala 

Kelek 

Kelde 

Kelek 

„  molar... 

Entakolla 

Town  or 

ManyatA 

Kadji 

Kaitd 

KaitA 

settlement 

(warriors') 
Afigan 
(tribal) 

Tree   

Oljata 

Kadinni 

Kietit 

Kitit 

Ketet 

Twins    

El  mau 

Yunwa 
Morek 

Saramek 

Logwegoen 

Moisiek 

Urine 

En  golak 

Ka>la 

Sukusek 

Nol^k 

Nolek 

Vagina  

M«ga)let 

Mo)go)let 

War    

En  dyore 
{or  Jore) 

Nmweru  or 
Meru 

Luget 

Lugg 

Luggfet 

Wart  hog  ... 

01  guya 

Udzuga 

Toret,  Tora 

Toret 

Tomda 

Water    

En  gare 

Piu 

Pek,P6ga(E) 

P6k 

Pek 

White  man  . 

Lesungu 

Ta  torr 

Musungu 

Combek 

Musungu 

Wife  

En  getok 

Wate 

Korket 

Korg6 

Korget 

En  gedua 

Nakwa  nyo 

KOrusiek  (L 

Korusiek 

{/>/.) 

(my  wife) 

1  Korgondet) 

{pi.) 
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Enolt»h. 

Masal 

Ngisu. 

Bari. 

Nandi. 

KamIsia 

(TOKEN). 

DORa)Bo». 

Wind 

Es  sessiwi 
Eiigijabe 

(cold) 
01  labanani 
Engitok 
Endito 

Elgek 

Ollari 
El  larin,  pi 
Nole 
01  loitik© 

Ob<^  (m.), 
nabo  (/.) 

Are 

Oguni  (m.\ 
uni  ( /.) 

Unwan 
eonwan 

Amietjimiet 

Ell^ 

Nabixiana 

Isiet 

Nando) 

Tomon 

Tomon  obw 

Tigitam 

Tomoni  uni 

Ariam 
Onnom 

„  otomon 
,,  obikitani 
„  otomoni 

uni 
„  artam 

ip' 

Ip  tomon 

Alasagutwni 
(cold) 

01-labanani 

Kabuno 

Emani 
Wate 
Diet  nadi^ 

girl  (little) 
Kaden 

Kina 

Gelen 

More^ 
Musala 

Kwan 

Mukana 
Buken 
Burc6 
Budok 
Bon  wan 

Pua)^ 

Puon  oto 

gelen 
Meran  morg 

Pu6  meria 

musala 

MeriS  nwan 

Pu6  meriaii 

mukana 

Awidi 

Meria  pu6k 
awidi 

Koris 
Yomet  (E) 

Ponindot 

Korgo 

Kiebt6 

(virgin) 
Kuenek 

Iwotet 

Amut 
Sigiriet 

Akenge 

Aeii 

Sa>mo> 

Aiiwan 

Mut" 

L5,Kollo(L) 
Tessab 
Sisi 
Sokol 
Taman 
Taman 

akagenge 
Tiptem 

Sosom 

Artam 
Konom 

Bokol 
„  akonom 
„   oen 

„  aksogol 

Pokol  = 
countless 

Y6m6 

Poninde 
Korgo 

Kuende 
lw5tet 

01  loitigie 

Akenge 

Oeii 
So)mok 

Anwan 

Mut° 

L6 

Tessab 

Sisit 

Sokol 

Taman 

Kutiptem, 

Tiptem 

Sosom 

Artam 
Konom 

Bokol 
„   akonom 
„    oen 

„   aksogol 
Pokol  = 
countless 

Korista 

Witch    

Woman 

„   young.. 

Wood 

Yam  

Or  goyot 
Diebt6 

Kuenek 

Year  

lw6tet 

Yesterday... 
Zebra 

Uelebet 

One    

Agenge 

Two   

Three 

Somok 
Afiwan 

Mat 

Four 

Five  

Six 

Seven 

XJ\J 

Tessab 

Eiffht 

Sisit 

Nine  

SojTOl 

Ten 

Taman 

Eleven  

Twenty 

Thirty   

Forty 

Taman 

agage&ge 
Tiptem 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty  

Ninety  

Hundred  ... 

Thousand ... 
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I,  me 

Thou 

He 

We    

You  

They 

Others    

AU 

This  man 

That  man 

This  tree  

That  tree 

My  house 

Thy  house    .... 

His  house 

Our  town 

Your  country  . 
Their  children. 

Bad   

Female 

Good 

Great 

Little 

Male 

White   

Here 

Black    

Plenty   

„  (many)  ... 

There 

Where? 

No,  not 

Yes    

I  am 

„    a  Masai 


Nano 

Oye,  lye 

EUe 

lyak 

Andai 

Koll® 

Lekai 

P6gi,  BOki 

01  donani  elle 
01  donani  nyelde 

Enjata  elle 
„     anda 

En  gaji  ai 
„      „    linno) 
„     „    lenye 
Angan  an 

En  kobi  nyi 
„   geranyS 

Toronno 
Lebon 

Seddai 

S&pok 

KgtS 

01  le 

Eibor,  epor, 
Oibor  (m.), 

naipor  (/.) 
Enne 
Narok,  orok 

Kuraok 


Iddig 
Goi«,  kore 
Aa!  Emme 

AtS, 
„    lol  Masai 


Sob&t 


Babl 

Nandl 

KamAsia 
(TCkkn). 

Nalo 

AniS 

Ant 

D8 

Inyfi 

InyS 

STadi 

Nen6 

Nen6 

Ilin 

Atcek 

Atcek 

Nilana 

Akwek 

Akwek 

Se  kuUu 

Cu 

Otln 

Talin 

TokuU 

Nye  16 

Citonyi 

Nye  lu 

Ron  inji 

Kad  'en 

Keti  nyi 

Kaden  paj6 

Ketit  nenno) 

Mede  nyu 

Kony  'anya> 

KO'nyu 

Kadi  'u 

Kot  ap  cico) 

KO'we 

Kade  afiadi 

Kony  'anyl 

Jur  likg, 

Kaita  nyo 

Jur  las6 

Emem  won 

^aji  kan 

Lagw6k 
cecua 

Anaron 

Yft! 

Nakwan, 

Cebi5set, 

Kiabioset, 

duma 

yOset 

yOset 

Anakbut 

Mie 
Karam  (E) 

Karara 

Aduma 

0! 
Megin  (E) 

O 

Nadit 

Minnin 
Kisiii  (E) 

Minniii 

Lulualet 

Murel 
Muren 

Muren 

Nakwe 

Lei 
Silwa  (E) 

Lei 

Nl 

Yu 

Yti 

Alurwa 

Tui 
Nyetoi  (E) 

T«i 

Jore 

Can 
Cecan 

Can 

Lodirr 

Kejan 

Paj6 

Olin 

Yan 

lngir6 

Well 

Nantiban 

Ajej4 
Wi 

AjejA 

Mogu  nyo 

Ab5 

Abo 
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English. 


I  bring 

I  come  

I  came  

I  come  not  

I  dance 

Idle 

1  drink 

I  drank 

I  dran^  not 

leat 

I  eat  not  

I  give    

I  give  you    

1  gave  him   

Igo   

I  went  

1  kill  them  

Iknow 

I  know  not  

Thoulovest 

We  make 

We  say 

We  sold  not 

He  stinks 

He  steals 

They  laugh  

You  weep 

Why  art  thou 

sleeping?   

Where  did  he  go  ?. 


Maaai. 

Rgisu. 

BAltl. 

Nandi. 

Kamasia 

(TUKEN). 

Eatlni 

Aiao 

Nan  jojon 

Aibu 

Konu 

Ela>tU 

Al«tu 

»  P6 

Niwne 

Ny«! 

Aiyowu 

Me  l«tu 

Ma  laitu 

„  tij  bwen 

Mo  ny«ne 

Mainyoni 

Ataranya 

„b<uja>kore 

Katien 

Kotien 

Atwa 

„  twan 

AmS 

Koru,  Kam6 

Atamata 

„  maiju 

Kae 

Kolu 

Atoyo 

Atwgtt 

»      » 

Kasil 

Kasir 

Etu  aoko 

„  ti  maiju 

Macae 

Maram  ace 
Masen 

Ena>sa 

Ano)sa 

„  B^e§\i 

Acome 

Kaam 

Menos* 

„  ti  e^u 

Maoime 

Maya>me 

Kindy6, 

Ai§o 

„  tin 

Ako>nin 

Kagtfuin 

Kinj' 

^conin 

Kinjo  ey^ 

Ai§o  'ye 

„  ti  gindo) 

Kakconin 
ane 

Kayegcanon 

(?) 

Kax»nin 

Ai^  elle 

„  tin  lape 

Kakoji 

Kokoci 

Kalo 

Ai^omo 

yy      ItttO) 

Kowe 

Kowe 

Ai^om' 

„ta,' 

KwowO 

KwowO 

Kaar  Kulfi 

Atara  ninje 

Na'  rem 
lafenstd 

Kabar  icek 

Kabar  ini 

Aiy6l 

Nan  deden 

Ar«  (yaro), 

Ofigen 

* 

;ara),  kara>) 

Maiyolo) 

„  ti  den 

Maonget 

Maongen 

Ainyorr 

Do)  dek{ 
namu 

Ac6mS 

Ocoml 

Kintoberitfk 

Yi  iko)ka)n 

Kioitoi 

Keioitoi 

Eedyo)  iya>k 

Kedjo)  iyo) 

„  ka>ko)lia 

Kilena  ci^k 

Koilenjone 

Kejo) 

Kimwoi 
acek 

(?) 

Etu  gimirio) 

,,  akugbora 

Magittuacek 

MagionSn 

Eke&u 

Enu 

Nadi 
ma>mon 

Samis 

Samis 

Eburiyo 

Eburixo 

fTadi  kolani 

Kacorr 

Eburi^o 

Ekudnni 

Kwekweni 

Roritfis' 

Korori 

Ekwenni 

(Ane  nirore 
=1  laugh) 

Eshir4  'ntai 

Jloro 
gbwinyo 

05  kinine 

Kairir  (?) 

Ainyo  erora  1 

Dototonyo? 

Kalia 
simbairoo  7 

Kalia  siru 

Gaji  '9«mo  ? 

fTadibaen 
atiuda 

Ke  wan«»  ? 

Koi  wano 
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English. 

Masai. 

Sgisu. 

Babi. 

Nandl 

KamIsia 
(TCken). 

Who  opens  my 

^an  lajika>t 

door? 

tumit  ? 

Who  comes  in  ?  ... 

Affaieltttu? 

Nyi  lana 
lulu  fe 

Sfoni  nyoAue 

Koni  ny«ne 

What  do  you  say  ? 

Keja  iye  ? 

Idja  iye 

Dokuliada? 

He  nft  inye  ? 

He  ingnye 

How  do  you  make 

Enyontoberere 

Yawa 

palm  wine?  

ntai  ennai^u 
na  moka? 

takwanda? 

What  shall  we 

Enyokiokok  ? 

{Toto  meiju 

drink?    

Kanu  paiki'ye 

nanu? 
Do  fo  nanu? 

Ka>inyo>nea(i 

When  art  thou 

E«iny«ne 

coming? 

aa 

Give  me  food  

Ndy5ge  'nda 

Tikinan 
kinyo 

Ontf&m 

Piakegivme 
{food) 

Cut  me  a  small 

Tudun6ge 

Tukuki  torg 

stick   

enfidigite 

I  want  a  little 

Aiyu  ossoit  kite 

Nan  de^ 

stone  

nurufit  na- 
dit 

Which  (fowl)  will 

Gode  lugunguni 

Do  tin 

' 

you  give  me?    ... 

anai^oge  nanu 

dianan 
cokore  ? 

He  is  inside  the 

Keti  aji 

Galad 

Mite  kot 

Mi'  k6t 

house  

donoto  lu 
kadi 

Mite  ulit 

Mr  ulit 

The  birds  flew 

Ei  pirittyo)  el 

Kwen 

Kamwet 

away  

motonyi 

aw&kan 

oriti 

He  is  taller  than  I 

Anado  ato  nanu 

Eado  te 

Lo  alo  dj5 

Koi  nendet 

nana) 

tona 
kinankak 

emoniS 

The  parrot  screams 

Lokwe^ 
binyo 

The  rotten  tree 

Kodini 

falls 

mom  on 
adore 

Can  you  see  me?... 

lye  ainorn4nu? 

KeiiworetA 
nanu 

Do  damed 
nan? 

Keuii  si  nane 

No,  I  cannot    

1 

Emme  maidim 

Nan  ti  bulo 

Mwo  niuci 
ane 

Netui  (No !) 

That's  so' 

Nejidya,  neja 

I  go   

TCowe  ane 

I  go  not    

Vfa<u  wendi 

Thou  croest  

Kew'  enye 
Mewendi 

Thou  goest  not    ... 

'nye 

I 
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Additional  Wobdb 

He  goes Kakwo  inne. 

We  go K4k8pe  Seek. 

Ye  go Kobe  akwek. 

They  go Kakoba  icek. 

I  know   Aonget  ane. 

Thou  knowest  IngetiDye. 

He  knows  Ingen  ni. 

We  know   Kinget  acek. 

Ye  know    Onget  akwek. 


Additional  Words  and 

Stand  up! Inyo! 

Sitdown! T4)t<iana! 

Lie  down  ! Elua. 

Get  out! Sommo! 

■     A.WU       1 
Bring  water  j    ^^^j^.  [  angare 

Kill  that  sheep Teyana  ol  kirr 

I  killed  three  ostriches  Eatara       oiiole 

yesterday   I  killed  yesttrday 

essidai  oktini. 
ostriches  three. 
This  ostrich  (is)  hand- 
some      El  I  e  essidai  essubat. 

That  (is  a)  fine  (one). . .  Idde  essubat. 
Hurry  up !    Quick !. . .  Esare  sSra ! 
Where  (is) the  road?...  God'   angoitoi    (or 

Kod'  ongoitoi). 
Where     (are)     the      Kod'  eiigetua?  (or 

women? Kod'  anoriok?) 

One  elderly  woman...  Afiorione. 

What?    Ainyo? 

I  want  to  sleep Aiy u  nairora. 

I  am  ill  Amwi. 

My  wife  is  ill  (lit.  is  ill  Emwi  engitokai  (also 

wife  my) pron.  eiigitoyai). 

My  wife  is  dead    Atwa    eiigitogai. 

is  dead  wife  my. 
I    want    to   seek  Aiyu  naiiuraji  ol-jani 

medicine    /  want  to  seek  the  medi- 
cine {lit.  the  tree). 
My  wife  is  pregnant...  Atonwtc  engitayai. 
My    wife    has    given  EUwiyi  engitokai 

birth  (to)  a  child  ...      angarai. 
A  lady  (an  important 
elderly  M4sai  woman)  An  dasat. 


AND  Sentences  in  Nandl 

They  know    Inget  iceke. 

Come!    Ny»! 

I  know  not    Maonget. 

Thou  knowest  not   ...  Minget. 

He  knows  not  Minget  inne. 

We  know  not    Mokinget. 

Ye  know  not Nenyu  mwonget. 

They  know  not Menget  icek. 


Sentences  in  Masai. 

Bring  the  old  lady  ...  Awu  andasat 

Bring  water  Nj«agi  angare. 

I  bought  three  slaves.  Enya&u    essingan 

/  bought    slaves 
oguni. 
three, 
I    brought    home    a  Aturigwa>  engitok 

wife I brottght    atoife 

taUga  nenye. 
h(ynhe     here, 
I     shall      come     to-  Nan  eltftu  taisere. 

morrow   /  shall  come  to- 
morrow 
Thou  wilt    „        „        lye  elwtu  taisere. 
He  will        „        „        Nenye  „ 
We  shall      „        „        Iy©g      „ 
Ye     „  „        „        Andai   „ 

They,,  „        „        Kollo elo>tu or  eponu 

taisere. 

Who  is  coming  ?   Naialwtu? 

What  are  you  saying .  Kedja. 
What  is  the  coast  man 

saying?  Kedja  alo^ombai. 

I  say  Ady«  a-nanu. 

say         I 

Thou  sayest  Ady©  iye. 

We  say  Kedj©  iywk. 

we 

They  say    „       koUo. 

they. 

I  finish    Edepe. 

Go  away  to-day   and  Sommo    ataata   p' 
come  to-morrow  ...       go       to-day  and 

eltttu    taisere. 
come  to-morrow. 


>» 


i» 


>» 
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Between Bolos  or  Polios 

My  brother  is  in  the  Eti  ol    lala^aUi 

house. /«  the  brother  my 

aj6. 
{in  the)  hxnise. 
Gently  I    Slowly  !   ...  'Ak6ti-'Ak6ti ! 


Near   Etana. 

The  rain  is  near    Etana  p'e^a&gai. 

Thunder Egiirdgiir 'angaL 

Lightning Iwan 'angai. 

Food  Enos. 


Salutations. 

Q.  S«pa?  [I8it]well'  [To  women], 

A.  ]fchwa(Ehpa)  Well.  Tagwgnya  efigetua !  (lit.  "laugh!  ye 

Q.  Stfba  or  Sa>pa  ol  women'')- 

baiyan?    [Is  it]  well,  Elder t  Keply : 

Q.  S«ba  or  Swpa  ol  [Is   it]  well,   young  IgoD,  ol  baiyan  "WeU,  O  chief ! 

morani?   man? 


AOHOLI.         JA-LUO  (NYIFW^A).        LANGO  or  LTJKEDI. 

ALURU.        MADI.        AVUKATA. 


AcHOLi  is  spoken  in  the  Acholi  district,  east  of  the  Nile.  [This  name  is  written  in  the 
book  "  Acholi."    It  is  pronounced  "  Aciwli,"  "  Atswli.^ 

Ja-luo  (Nyifwa)  is  spoken  in  "Kavirondo/*  the  north-east  coast-lands  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
between  Eavirondo  Bay  and  Nzoia  River,  and  also  to  the  south  of  Nyando  River, 
and  along  the  east  coast  where  not  Bantu. 

Lanoo  or  LuKEDi  is  spoken  in  the  Bukedi  district. 

Alxxbit  is  spoken  in  the  country  north  and  north-west  of  Lake  Albert  and  west  of  the  Nile. 

Madi  is  spoken  mainly  west  'of  the  White  Nile,  but  also  on  the  eastern  bank,  between 
Waddai  and  Dufile,  and  far  to  the  westward  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  region  and  the 
waters  of  the  Welle-Mubangi. 

Ayukaya  is  spoken  in  the  district  of  that  name  near  the  Nyam-nyam  (Makarka)  country 
and  Mundo. 


English. 

ACHOLI. 

Ja-luo. 

TiANGO 
(LUKEDl). 

Aluku. 

Madi. 

AVUKAYA. 

Ant    

Kudini 

Mwre 

Katalaiiu 

ObQ 

B8 

Termite  ... 

{Twen 

White  ant . 

Qka>k,  nwen 

Nwen 

Ony&! 

dtA 

Antelope— 

Hartebeest 

Muggyo 

Eland 

Abvuri 

Amucen 

Aforra 

Bushbuck . 

Rttda 

Akal 

Leb^ 

Reedbuck . 

Vore 

Adergt 

BorS 

Waterbuck 

Apoli 

Irugut 

Apori 

Lebl 

PaUah 

Sino 

Hippo- 

tragus.. 

RIW 

Ekttri 

Kurri  (?) 

Cchus 

Enyimira 

„   thomcui 

Til 

Tiezft 

Damalit- 

Cttf 

Fura 

Miem 

Kundro 

Limno- 

tragus 

Sp6k6% 

C« 

Emalet 

Ozukku 

Ape    

Bim 

Arugn 

Colobus  .  . 

D»l 

DoU 

W7 
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English. 

ACHOLI. 

Ja-luo. 

Lango 

(LUKEDl). 

Aluru. 

Madi. 

AVUKAYA. 

Arm  

Cini 

Bat 

Bat 

Since 

Dri ;  Ou= 

Dri 

Bar  ario 

„    (/rf.) 

upper  arm 

{dual) 

Hand  

Bada 

Arrow    

Atero 

Aseri 

Yat 

Atero 

£ 

E5ya 

Ass 

iLainyima 

Axe    

Piera 

Le 
UfiTurft) 

Pier 

Lei 
Piera 

Tulu 

6ga 

Lore 

01« 

Back 

6irule 

Baboon  

Bim 

Arugu 

Banana  

Iiabfii>l<ia 

Raba>lo> 

Aba>la> 

Rabolo) 

Ravoltf 

Laboltt 

Beard 

Tiga 

Yir 

Tike 

Atika 

Tibf 

Tllibi 

Bee 

Ki 

Kity' 

Kits 

Ki9,  Kite 

Lanya 

Ap6 

Belly 

lya 

Eity' 

lye 

lya 

Ma^ 

A 

Bird  

Winyo 

Wenyo 

Wen 

Winyo 

Arinzi 

Arewa 

„  ainna  (3) 

Blood 

Hemo) 

Remo 

Remu 

Remoo 

Arri 

Arg 

Body 

Koma 

Denda 

Kom 

Ka>ma 

Ru;  Maru 

Amaru 

Bone  

Jogo) 

Ca>go> 

Sfii>ga> 

Sa>g<id 

Xwa 

Fwa 

Borass.  palm 

bo) 

tido 

Itu 

Ngiri 

Bow   

Atmn 

Atum 

Sel 

Atum 

Osu 

Usa 

Brains   

Niet 

Obwongo 

Adam 

Niet 

Udz$ 

Qmg 

Breast   

Tunu 

Tunu 

Tuno) 

Tunu 

Ba 

Ba 

Brother 

Omera 

Qwfidwa 

Wadwa 

Nyamera 

Madrtipf 

Amadrupi 

Buffalo  

Jubi 

Jui 

Ja>bi 

Ja>bi 

Odni 

Dru 

Buttocks  ... 

Tera 

Piera 

Nuin 

Tere 

Zelgdri 

Alumi 

Canoe    

Yeya 

lyie 

Yede 

Yei 

Igbfio 

Cat 

Ogwftn 

Ogwanga 

Ajana 

Unona 

Olo) 

Olokoko 

Cattle    

Dian 

Maneii 

Diaii 

Dian 

Tien 

Tiandre 

Bull 

R<iaat 
matuon 

Moni  gft) 

Chief 

Ton 
Ruot  = 
king 

Ton 

RQftt 

Toil 

Adju 
Okpi  = 
sultan 

dpi 
Kumu 

Child 

Latin 

Nyat« 

Kat^n 

Latin 

Bara ; 

Mva 

,,    small 

Baraiigwa 

Children    ... 

Baron  zi 

„    female 

Bara  dinizi 

Cloth 

Bono 

T<ahci> 

Beru 
Abono,  bark 

Bongo 

Bongo 

Bongo 

Country    . . . 

Pat©,  Pacft) 

Piny' 

Penyi 

Tua 

fil(fi5i) 

Vo) 

Cow   

Min  Dian 

Dian 
Manen  (pi.) 

Dian 

Dian 
Min  diaii 

Tien  dre 
Tidi  nizi,  ? 

Ti  andre 

Crocodile  ... 

Nyaii 

Nyaii 

Akinyan 

Nyaii 

Eyi 

Inya 

Date  palm, 

wild 

Otet 

Kiido) 

Tit 

Etsi 
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English. 


Day    

Daylight  ... 

Devil 

Dog   

Donkey 

Door 

Dream  

Drum 

Ear 

Egg    

Elephant  ... 
Excrement.. 
Eye    

Face  

Fat 

Father  

Fear  

Finger  

Fire    

Fish   

Foot  

Forest    

Fowl 

Ghost 

Giraffe  

Goat  

God    

Grass 

Ground 

„    nut 

Guinea-fowl 

Gun    

Hair  

Hand 

Head 

Heart 


ACHOLL 


Kian 

Jog 
GuOk 

Kana 
Dogola 
I^k 

Bvul,  Aeon 
(king's) 
Ira 

Tongweno) 
Lie 
Ki&t 
Wana 

Kw^ok 
Maa 
W«ra 
IluOr 

Gin 

Malt' 

Reg 

Tiana 

Tim 

Gw€no 

Tibo) 

Diel 

Jok 

Lum 

Nom 

Ful 

Awgnu 

Munduku 

Yerr 

Cina 

Yom.  pi. 
Wiya 
Kin  hya 
Ciii  iy4 


Ja-luo. 


Lanoo 

(LUKEDl). 


Ndalo 

Musango 
Guiik 


D5t 
Yeku« 
Turn,  Bui 

Iti 

Ton  gweno 

Lietc 

Kiet 

Wan 

Wana 
Bor 

Kimi 

Luwedu 

Mate'  Maty' 

Retc* 

Tat  tielft) 

Bunge 

Gweno 

Juwgi 

Adua>-du<ii> 

Diel 

Kien 
Lum 

Kalini 

Awendo 

Bunde 

Yiwitc' 

Tatu 

luwedfii) 
Witc 
Adundu 


I 


Kien 
Tieno 
Wenyo 
GuOk 


Kika 
Leko 

Bal 

Ite 

Tofi  gweno 

Liess 

Kiet 

Wail 

Wume 
Doiltt 
Papa 
Yen 

Sin 

Maty'  Mac 

Retc 

Opany* 

Bun 

Gweno 

Dzi 

Diel 

Zok 

Lum 

L5b5 

Maido 

Ao>enu 

Iduku 

Yerr 

Isifi 

Wits 
Gok 


Aluku. 


Diewor 

J6k 
GuOk 

Kana 
Kika 
Vut« 

vai 

It 

Toil  gweno 

Liess 

Ciet 

Wafia 

Wume 
M6 
Uru 
Luru 

Siii 

Mac 

R6c 

Tienda 

Tim 

Gwgno 

Jok 

Diel 

Jok 

Lum 

Nom 

Ful 

Atoendo) 

Atum 

Yukwit 

Sin 

Wic 
Adunde 


Madi. 


Ini 

Orrf 
Otse 

»     izi,  ? 
Kain5 
KotI 
Orobbi 
Leri 


Avukaya. 


Ngwtci 

Avori 
OkS 

Kanyer 
Zoti 
Abiabi 
I/cri 


Bi 

Bi 

Ubele 

AubQ 

Lea 

Onzego 

zi 

Ze 

Mi 

Nifi 

Mami  (pi.) 

Qri 

Nibale 

Ad« 

Do 

Ata 

Ata 

Nyuri  (?) 

Qri 

Uri 

Dilimbi  {pi. 

Drimbi ;  ma- 

Madilimbi) 

pl- 

Atci 

•Aci 

Ejbi 

Ebi 

Pa 

AmbapoAnyu 

Ai 

Qma 

A'a 

Aii 

Bali  linri 

Odal  'endri 

Inri 

Eri  madri 

Aise 

V« 

Surunbondi 

Ope 

Bundukuya 

Bi 

Adii 

Madri 

Hwe 

Fi 


Nri 

Ori 

Qma 

V« 

Seremwendi 

Op6 

Usu 

Dribi 

Dri 

Dri 
Og« 


*  In  sound  like  the  English  word  "  wretch." 
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Heel  

Hippopota- 
mus     

Honey   

Horn 

Horse    

House    

Hunger 

Hyena  

Iron   

Island    

Ivory 

Jacka]    

Knee 

Knife 

Lake 

Leg 

Leopard    ... 

Lion  

Lips  

Lungs    

Magic 

Maize 

Male 

Man   

Meat 

Monkey 

Moon 

Mountain  ... 

Mouth  

NaU  (of  fin- 
ger or  toe) 

Name 

Neck 

Night 

Darkness . 

Nile   

Nose 


ACHOLI. 


Ja-luo. 


Lanoo 

(LUKEDl). 


Ofuntiana 

RS 

Kili 

Tune 

At 

Kef 
Lanori 

Lela 
Tiro) 

Tcofia 
Pala 

Tiena 
Kwa\ 
Labuor 
D6ga 


Latal 


Anyuage 

Dano 

Dan',  pi. 

Hino) 

Ayom 

Due 

Got 

Duana 

LuSra 

Ngiiig 
Nuta 

Worr 

Naniu 
Uma 


Obon 

Rao 

Mor  kite 
Tun 

Ot 

Kite,  kic 
Ondiegi 

Nyiny© 
Nam 
LS.k  liec 

Coiiga 

Pala 

Nam 

Ogwala 

Kuatc 

Sibur 

Dok 

Obo> 

Ya  Juok 
Nawi  (good 
medicine) 
Qdfii>ma 

Dano 

Rin© 

Onerr 

Diiwe 

Got 

Dal 

Koguno 

Nyifi 

Nut 

T«k=nape. 

Qtienu 

Mudo) 

Um 


Alubu. 


OpOny' 

Emirr 

Mokits 

Tun 

Kapa 

Ot 

Kets 
Udiek 

Nyonyo 
Gido> 
Lake  Hess 

Son 
Pala 

Tiel 
Kwat» 
Nu 
Dog 


Kadziwok 


Nyuage 

Dano 

Dzi,  pi, 

RiUcD 

Ayom 

Dug 

Kidi 

Dog 

Duet 

Nyine 
Nut 

Tieno 


Madi. 


Um 


Ufuny' 

Rao 

Klc 

Tufige 

Riu 

Ot 

Kec 

Nu 

Lelo 
Cula 
Lak  Liec 

Conga 
Pala 

Bamba 
Kwats 
Umboro 
Doge 


Jok 


Anyuage 

Dano 

Rino 

Anyero 

Dwi 

Got 

Doga 

Luet 

Nyinga 
Nut 

Dieworr 


MaVoKla) 

Ra>bi 

Lanyu 

Odju 

Dzo 

Abiri 
Moi 

Ay& 
Goro 
Lea  nisi 

Adya 
Hi 

Pa 

05d« 

Ebi 

Ti 

Mati  (pi.) 

Ole 


Um 


AvtJKAYA. 


Ago 

Ba  (person) 

Iza 

Oya 

Inba 

Gb^ 

Gbara 

Tso  x^a 

Ru 
EmbS 

Ini 

Meri 
Omva 


Arua 

Ap6 

Q;g 

JflD,  Df6 
Amaztf  (pi,) 
Lof6 
Laba>gu 

Odialewa 
Angopweri 
Nzego  si 

Ofio 
Ligo 

Ruba 
Alege 
K&mi 
Ti 


016 


Sl)wemu 
Ago* 

Ba ;  Dede 
(people) 
Awa 
Ndolu 
Imba 
Uni 
Tiale 
Ony«g« 

Ru 
Embela 

Ngtttci 
Eni  kurwa 

Omv6 
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English. 

Oil  palm   ... 
Ox 

Palm  wine 

Parrot    

Penis 

Pig 

Pigeon  

Place 

Rain  

Eaphia  palm 

Rat 

River 

Road 

Seed  

Sheep 

Shield    

Sister 

Skin  

Hide   

Sky    

Sleep 

Smoke  

Snake    

Son 

Song 

Spear 

Star    

Stick 

Stone 

Sun    

Sweet  potato 

Tear  

Testicles    ... 

Thief 

Thigh 

Thing 

Thorn    

Throat   

Tobacco 

"To-day  


AOHOLI. 

Ja-luo. 

TiANGO 
(LUKEDI.) 

Aluru. 

Madi. 

AVUXAYA. 

Ya 

Ya« 

Awa 

Kamuri 

Di^ 

Ra>at 

Dian  tuon 

Diafi  tuon 

Ti 

Mweni 

Tuon  ((?) 

Bafia 

Kono 

Kofio 
Kuru 

Kofio 

Kofio 

o$a 

Odra 

CQn 

cai 

Sal 

Col 

Edi 

Ansa 

KOI 

Mbeci 

Ktll 

Kal 

Izo) 

Izoi 

AyugrS 

Lao 

Akuru 

Lokwara 

Atubu 

]?Tomber 

Komoro 

Abedo 

Beda> 

V« 

y«,  AfigM 

Kot  'cuS 

K6t 

K6t 
Tugo  (?) 

KiSt 

Ikodl 

Iz<ii>gO 

OzS 

Oy« 

lySo 

Oy« 

Uy« 

idr;S 

£dreg<o 

Kulu 

Aura 

Pi 

Wan  pi 

Abbu 

Or« 

Wafi  ay© 

Iy« 

Late  inywdo) 

lyft 

Wan  ay» 

Leti 

Leti 

Roma> 

Rombo 

Romo 

Korombo 

Bilo> 

Kabiliki 

Ukuot 

Kuet 

Kua>t 

Kwoot 

Muku 

MakKggft 

Lamera 

Nyamera 

Kaminere 

Namira 

Mamvwti 

Amamvupi 

Del 

Del 

Kom 

Den  kuma 

Maru 

Ruba 

Koma 

Pien 

Pa>lcf> 

Malu 

Malo 

Polo) 

BQ;  Gbu 

Ba 

Nino 

Nendo 
Anendo 

Nino 

Abutu 

Odu 

Idu 

Iro 

Yiro 

Iro 

Yiro) 

Atsika 

Aseka 

Tuol 

Tuel 

Tuol 

Tuol 

Inni 

Inl 

Natin 

Nyatena 

Katin 

Nyatln 

Mabara 

Mva 
Mamva  (pi.) 

VVerr 

Wir 

Werr 

Miel,  Werr 

Ijongo 

Lofigo 

Tofi 

Tofi 

Ton 

Ton 

Adztl 

Aja 

Lacer 

Sulue 

Kasenr 

Serco 

Leleg6 

Mimini 

YatjLOt 

Lot 

Abiro 

out 

HwS 

F6 

Latin  kidi 

Kidi 

Kidi 

Kidi 

Orioiigwa 

KOniva 

Kien 

Ciefi 

Kiefi 

Sien 

ItQ 

Itu 

Kisok 

K!ta 

Toro 

Kabaya 

Pi  gwan 

Pi  wafi 

Pi  gewafi 

Pigwafi 

Mindrft 

Nyindre 

Mana,  Tona 

Lono 

Man 

Mai 

Onnya,  Ola 

[Jmulu 

Kw6 

JakuM 
Im 

Kakwo) 

Kw» 

Ogu 

Ogu 

Lim 

Gimoro 

Ipifi 

Pin 

Lend 

Ilga 

Okoro 

Kudo 
Duol 

Okcato) 

Qka>dO 

Qtsi 

Qci 

Ta 

Ndawa 

Taba 

Taba 

T<»ba 

Taba 

Em6r 

Kawuono 

Nit 

Bi^Lafiel 

Nyandra 

Anr« 
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English. 


ACHOLI. 


Toe 

Tongue  

Tooth 

„  canine 

„  molar 

Town 

Tree  

Twins    

Urine 

Vagina  

War   

Wart  hog  ... 

Water    

White  man  . 

Wife  

Wind 

Witch 

Woman 

„  young... 
Wood 

Yam  

Year  

Zebra 

One    

Two   

Three 

Four  

Five   

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine  

Ten 

Eleven   

Twelve  


Ja-luo. 


Latin  tiana 

Leba 
Laya 


Diek  al 
Yat 

Rut 
La\ 

Moiny' 

Pi 

Makwar; 

Dayo 

Yamo,Koyo) 

Latal, 

Kadjibo) 

Nyayo 


Yen 

Kayera 
duon 
Wan 
Lagware 


Akiel 

Ari6 

Adek 

Aiiwen 

Abi 

Abi'cel 

Abi  eri6 

Aboro 

Aboiiwen 

Apa 

Apa  wi  acel 


Let  tienda 

Lep,  Lewa 

Lak 

Nyaluwgono 

Nyapun  lak 

Mierr 

Yat 

Qwo>k 

Laty' 

Noin 

Luen 

Njiri 

Pi 

Musungu 

Kiega 
Yamo> 
Jajuok 

Nyako 

Nutu 
lyan 


Iga 
Kainyina 


Lango 

(LUKEDl). 


Atien 

Lebbe 
Lak 


Diek  al 
Yat 

Rut 
Lass 

Yl 

Pi 
Munu 

Dako 
Koyo) 
Kadziwok 

Dako) 
„  na  =  my 

Yien 

Ndagu 

Kale 


Aluru. 


Fat 

Malep 
Laka 


Tua 
Yen 

Rut 
Lac 

All ;  Rop 

Pi 
Mundu 

makwar 
Dako) 
Yam© 
Jajok 

Nyak« 


Yen 
Qgo) 
Ura  9el 


Aciel 

Areio 

Adek 

Aiiwen 

Abity* 

Awuciel 

Abereo 

Aburo 

Ongaciel 

Ap5r 

Apar  ga  ciel 

„    gareyo 


Dek 

Ario 
Adek 
Aiiwen 
Kany' 
Ape 
Wuari6 
Wuadek 
Wuanwen 
Tomon 
,,      akiel 


Aciel 

Ario 

Adek 

Anwen 

Abi 

Ab  siel 

Abi  'ro 

Abora 

Abon  *en 

Apar 

Apar  a  eel 


Madi. 


AVUKAYA. 


Ngwa 

Ledr& 
Si 


tn 

rwe;  Xwe 

Hwe 
Emvuri 
Udrue 

Odya 
Uzuku 
Eyi 
Ika 

Izi 
Eri 
Ole 

Indzon 


Idzft 
Rett! 
Ai 


A16 
Eri 

Na 

Sa 

To>u 

Azid 

Tudieri 

Arr6 

Dritsald 

Mudri 

Dri  n*al6 


Pamva 
C'leg-child") 
Landra 
Si 


Ango 
Fe 


Leti 
Odre 

Ajdgul 


e 


Lumvu 
Ngatra 

Ok» 
Kaguma 

on 

Okomva 


Iza 

Lesi 

Ay« 

Loki 


A16 
Iri 

Na 

Su 
Nji 

Njik&zia 
Njigeleri 
Njidalana 
NjidilensH 
Mudri 
Mudri  di 
laltt 
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English. 

ACHOLI. 

Ja-luo. 

La  NOG 

(LUKKPl). 

Aluru. 

Madi. 

AVUKAYA. 

Twenty 

Piari6 

Pirareyo 

PirariO 

Mudiri 

Nyaditft 

Thirty   

Piradek 

Piradek 

Piradek 

Muddi  na 

Nyadi  al« 
dule  mudri 

Forty 

Piranwen 

Pir'  afiwen 

Piranwen 

Mudisu 

Nyadiri 

Fifty 

Pirabf 

Pir  abitc 

Krabi 

Mudditwa 

Mudi  nji 

Hundred  ... 

Dayap^ 

Haga 

Dakacel 

Toro 

Nyadi  tra 

T.  me 

An 

An 

An 

An 

Ma;e 
Nye^ie 

Ma 

Thou 

M   m  mm 

In 

In 

In 

In 

XfXCw 

Mina 

He 

Yin 

Yale 

lyin 

lyin 

Nyej  (?) 

Gttlana  (t) 

We 

Wftn 

Wan 

Wftn 

Wftn 

Ama 

Amanw 

You    

Un 

An6 

Un 

Un 

Anye 

Amino) 

They  

Ubin 

Ji 

Abino 

Wabinw 

Anyemu  (?) 

Gttlaena 

All 

Iduit 
UdQt 

Ddt<» 

Iduts 

S8ke 

Amakbo) 

KgkSro 

A A»*   •••••••••• •• 

AJ^^4*W&  \^ 

This  man  ... 

Dana  en 
Nyire  en 

^ate  ne 

Dan  'ene 

Dial  ca 

Nye  di 

Golana 

That  man ... 

Nyire  kya 
Dana  ca 

^ate  ca 

Nen'  dan« 

Anyi  n& 

Mifi  aga>di 

This  tree  ... 

Yate  en 

Y&den6 

Yat  ene 

Xwe  di 

Fedi 

That  tree  .  . 

Yati  ca  borr 

Yatica 

Yat  iseri 

Xwe  na 

„na 

My  house ... 

dt  para 

Oda 

Oda 

Djo  ma 56 

Ja>  maka 

Thy  house... 

Ot  peri 

Odi 

Odane  (?) 

Djo  madrii 

„  mikadi 

His  house... 

Ot  pare 

Ode  nane 

Ode 

Djo  nidri'6 

„  amidridi 

Their  houses 

Badjo  badrie 

Our  town  ... 

Diek  alwa 

Ndala  wa 
parwa 

Diek  alwa 

Ei  ama;e 

Ang« 
amakano 

Your 

Bi  ye  (?) 

Iturwa 

Empi  nye 

V«  nyaje 

Ang« 

country ... 

amikanw 

Their 

children... 

Latin  paje 

Nyi  tindu 

Kitin  abino 

Bani  badrie 

Va  goleka 

Bad    

Rati' 
Diel 

Rate* 
Madako 

Rate 
Dako 

Unz6 
Izi 

Onzi 

Female 

Oko) 

Good 

B6r 

Ber 

Berr 

LaaS 

,,     man 

Adi  il«s6 
Badilo»s6,p/. 

Great 

Duon 

Nofigo 

Duon 

Amba 

„    man  ... 

l^ama 
fiongo 

Little 

Tiri 

Maten 

Tiri 

To>ra> 

Finy6 

♦  Tim  m  rate  =  your  work  is  bad. 
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English. 

ACHOLL 

Ja-luo. 

Lanoo 

(LUKEDI). 

Alueu. 

Madl 

AVUKATA. 

Little  thing. 

Taditoro 

Male  

Nyot  (?) 
Laco^  (?) 

Maricu6 

Tuon 

-gft>  (affix) 

Ag« 

„    child 

A'g« 

White    

Matarr 

Racar, 
Deb6 

Tarr 

Ingwe 

Mvemve 

Here  

Rn/ 

K& 

Pinye 

Dzn 

Di;ft 

Black 

Macol 

Eatin 

Sol 

Inni 

Ninyi 

Plenty   

Pon 

T«t 

Duts; 
Pona  pofLa 

Ret& 

There 

Kya!  Ca! 

Kuca 

Nene 

Ndalu 

Nal^na 

No,  not 

P6!  pS 

A! 

Okwerokd 

Alekko 

Malekktf, 
Itik«> 

I  am  

An  ma 

I  bring  

An  nakel 

Akello 

Medzira 

Majela 

I  come  

Abino 

An  abiro) 

Abino 

Ira  (imp,) 

Mamu 

Ma  nyadi 

1  come  not.. 

„      kS 

Ukanabi 

Akweroko(?) 

Mamu  k5 

Ma  niktt 

I  dance 

Amiello 

Atugft) 

Miel 

Manga  to 

Idle  

AtSdt 

At6 

At6 

Madrakp<» 

Madrata 

I  drink 

Amarro 

Amado 

Amato 

Mamvua 

Mamva 

I  drank 

Wttramarro 

Mado 

Amvua 
dzine 

Mamvuta 

I  drank  not . 

»    „    k^ 

Ukamado 

Mamabino 
mato 

Amvu  ka> 

Ma  mvu  k«f 

I  eat  

Acamo 

Aciemo  * 

Asamo 

Ma  nya 

Ma  nyala 

I  eat  not   ... 

Acamo  k5 

Ukanac&m 

Mabino 
samo 

Anya  k© 

Ma  nya  k« 

I  give 

Am! 

Amici>;e, 

Mia 

Akwera 

Mafe 

ff    not  ... 

Ukanami 

I  give  you... 

Ami  do> 

Ami«  Hn 

Ameno  in 

Akwe  nyini 

Mafe  ta 

midri 

I  gave  him.. 

Ami  oborre 

Nyoro 
amia>;e 

Mafeta 

I  go    

Wacirri 

Adio 

Ma  nyimu 

Ma  nya 

I  went  

A  cirr 
'nworo 

Aiadi 

Amwa 
adzene 

Ma  galeta 

I  kill  them . . 

AnSyo 

Anagoge 

Af  u  kpa 

Ma  u  f  wela 

I  know  

Aneyo) 
Aneno 

Aneyo) 

Anira 

Mweni 

1  know  not.. 

Aneyo  k5 

Akia 

Ani  ka> 

Mweni  k«» 

I  see  

Ohero) 

Hera 

Thou  lovest. 

*  Thou  eatest  =  Iciemo  ;  he  eats  =  Ocamwe, 
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English. 

AOHOLI. 

Ja-luo. 

Madi. 

We  make 

Watim 

Watimo) 

Matadi  ywea 

(t) 

We  Bay 

Wa  wace 

Wawaci 

Ama  le  jo»ja> 

We  sell 

Wanyeyo 
Ukwanyeyo 

sr«i 

We  sold  not 

Wa  wil«  k5 

Amadzea  k<» 

He  stinks 

Nwe 

Kongu 
Qga 

He  steals  .^ 

Akwalo 
Anyero 

Okwalo) 
Giiiyero 
Giyuak 

Thev  lauGrh 

You  weep 

Why  art  thou  sleeping  ?. . . 

Nite  ine  inendanano  ? 

Where  did  he  go  ? 

Aia  dikanyi  ? 

Who  comes  in?  

Niiiano  moodonjo  1 

What  do  you  say  ? 

Niwacano  ? 

How  do  you  make  palm 

wine?    

Nitem  nadi  kono  ? 

What  shall  we  drink  ?  ... 

Wanna>a  madano  ? 

When  art  thou  coming? 

Ibiro)  kara  ano  ? 

Give  me  food 

Mie  ciemo) 

Cut  me  a  small  stick 

Anol  lut  maciek 

I  want  a  little  stone 

Aduara>ki  di  matin 

Which    (fowl)   will   you 

Gweno  manadi  mawafi- 

give  me? 

ni  mia  ? 

He  is  inside  the  house  ... 

NieOt 

The  birds  flew  away 

Wenyo  orengo 

He  is  taller  than  I 

Ubur  oloe  ai 
Kasuka  iyuak 

The  parrot  screams   

The  rotten  tree  falls 

Yat  motop  ogore  pin 

Can  you  see  me?   

Nifi  yalo  neno  a  ? 

No.  1  cannot  

Uyo,  Atuft) 

That's  so?    

VOL.  n. 
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LOGBWARI.        MUNDU.         MAKARKA.         LENDU. 

MBUBA.  BAMBUTE. 


LooBWARi  is  spoken  in  the  district  of  that  name,  S.W.  of  the  Madi  country  (Lobari). 

MuNDU  is  spoken  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Madi  country. 

Makarka  is  spoken  in  Umbio  (?),  near  the  River  Danga  and  the  Gunguru  country.    It 

is  a  dialect  of  the  widespread  A-zande  or  "  Nyam-nyam  "  language.    (Bahr-al-Ghazal 

and  Upper  Mubangi  River). 

Lendu  is  spoken  in  the  country  west  of  the  I-ower  Semliki  and  of  Lake  Albert  It  is  the 
same  as  Lega. 

Mbuba  is  spoken  in  the  Congo  Forest,  west  of  the  middle  Semliki  valley,  in  the  country  of 
the  Dwarfs.  Mbuba  is  only  a  dialect  of  Momfu,  spoken  between  the  rivers  Aruwimi 
and  Upper  Welle. 

Bambute  is  only  the  dialect  of  Momfu  spoken  by  the  Pygmies  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Congo  Forast,  west  of  the  Semliki  River. 


English. 

LOGBWARI. 

MuNDU. 

Makarka 

(Nyam-nyam). 

TiKNDU, 

Lega. 

Mbuba 
(Momfu). 

BAMBtTS 

(Dwarfs). 

Ant 

Obu 

Totoi 

Aqye,  Aqe 

Auca 

Kasi 

White  ant . 

Onya 

Ba 

Maku 

Antelope — 

Anya 

Ba 

Tiipi 

Hartebeest 

Songoro 

Eland 

BorkS 

Bushbuck.. 

Ngabi 

Reedbuck . 

Borkg 

Waterbuck 

Ndo 

Damalis- 

Luba 

cus 

Tagbwa 

Ape    

Ang6 

Baham, 
Bamu 
(chimpanzee) 

Ng!^f  (trill) 

Tato  (chim- 
panzee) 

um(i) 

Colobus  ... 

Walewa 

Mbilo 

X     p 

Arm  

Dri 

Kpa  (explo- 
sive before  p) 

Bero,  Berfi 

Letopwa 

R<iahu 

T»tl 

Arrow    

Y6 

K6z6 

Agwanza 

Mbm 

Ajpi 

Api 

Axe    

Olo 

Gipi 

Mangwa 

Ld 

Tsahi, 

Lukaka, 

Tuampa 

TU&mpa 

Baboon 

Olewa 

Mboro 

Meba 
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English. 

LOGBWAKT. 

MUNDU. 

Makarka 

(Ntam-ntam). 

Lendu, 
Leoa. 

Mbuba 

(MOMPU). 

Bambute 

(DWAKFS). 

Back 

OgSrS 

Bfbora 

Gili5 

Madzupwa 

Raku 

Tau 

Banana  

Abugoi 

Tjabolo 

Bo>,  Baboa 
(tree) 

Tso  tso 

Bttko 

B<o^ 

Beard 

Tibi 

Su 

Maencrbwale 

I^tsuka 

Osl 

OsS 

Maingbwale 

Bee 

Lea 

A 

JSLtO 

Bura 

Ayegea 
Vule 

Tai 
Lez 

Men 
Hegbe 

Men 

Belly 

E5b«,  Ekbe 

Bird  

Area 

Lu 

Ajere 

Erie 

Osa,  Utfsa 

Osa 

Blood 

Arg 

Ngwote 

Ka>le 

?u 

Leronga 

Hum 

Urtu,  Uktu 

Body 

Ruba 

Kctftara 

Potere 

Umba 

Ira 

Murmaniba 

Bone 

F&lakd 

Biki 

Meme 

Zapa 

Inbi 

Asiiba 

Borassus 

palm    

Itu 

Sfgiri 

Bow   

Usa 

D6r6 

Mbot^ 

Sau 

Sibai 

Siba 

Brains   

Onwe 

Mb^sa 

Dudu 

Vui 

Utsu  mune 

Ini 

Breast    

m 

Ka 

Momoni 

Ga(p/.  ziga) 

Ufo 

Of6 

„    (man's) 

Bdgara 

Nbodole 

Bujbu 

Pagii 

Brother 

Adi  or  Adri 

NgaOna 

Bladiali 
(Sudanese 
Arabic) 

Gadi 

Uma  tsu 

Ujbe 

BuflFalo 

Odru 

Gbwa 

Bi^  (like 
Fr.  hten) 

Bai 

Rupi 

Tiipi 

Buttocks  ... 

Ong6 

Mura 

Rumbure 

Letai§o 

Taru 

utaga 

Canoe    

Zabu 

Bau 

H616 

£r6 

Cat 

Olokolo 

Zaza 

Tiiiya,  Tla 

Nyamon 

Medi 

Urau  (?) 

Cattle    

Ti 

Yiti 

Bull 

Ti ;  Ti 
manigo) 

Chief 

dpi 

Mata 

Vufiura 

Droti 

Mala 

Api  akbMe 

Child 

Mva 

Bambara  se 

Ulig  bia 

Mba 

Mangu 
Niwft)  (pi,) 

Ukbwe  flli 

CQoth 

Bonya 

Bofigo 
Gbaukpara 

Rok6 

Er?H 

LiUnde 

Rude 
En6 

Country    ... 

Ango 

Minandu 

Twba 

Ub« 

Gwaukwara 

Kuandu 

Cow   

Tia>ku 

Yiti,  Ygyiti 

Lutsu  gya 
nani 

Bure 
Buram  (pi.) 

Ba'te 

Oocodile  ... 

Ki 

Ngondi 

RHfe 

Uraii 

Uram 

Date    palm, 

wild   

Ndende 

Bukema 

Buema 

Day    

Ini 

Bubitin 

Yulu 
Gba  (date) 

Ku? 

Bohusa 
Ubwe  (pi.) 

B6\6  b6|0 

Many  days 

Burudu 

Daylight  ... 

Ulu 

Devil 

On 

Morffoi 

Ga>m«reme 

Rinye 
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Dog   

Donkey 

Door 

Dream  

Drum 

Ear 

Egg    

Elephant  .. 
Excrement 
Eye    

Face  

Fat 

Father  

Fear  

Finger  

Fire    

Fish   

Foot  

(sole)  

Forest   

Fowl 

Ghost 

Goat  

God    

Grass 

Ground 

„   nut 

Guinea-fowl 

Gun    

Hair  

Hand 


LOGBWAKI. 


OcS 

Kanyer 

Kakati 

Or«bi 

Arl 

Bi 

Au  ogbwe 

Ewa 

Ize 

Mi 

Andeti 
Oddo) 

Ata 

Ori 

6nyofl 

Aci 
Ebi 
Mogutuku 

Ai 

All 

Ba  endri 

Indri 

Adoogo) 

Aise 

Inyaku 


Op6 
Usu 
Dibi 
Ddi,dri 


MUNDU. 


Boro) 

Kanyer 

Munguti 

M&rara 

Marat6roto 

Gembi 

J6,  G«je 

FarangoD 

Farafigo 

lya 

Gipa 

Jara 

Gbwara 
Ma> 

Oba 
Coro 
Dzikpa 

Wa 

Kang^ndera 

G5 

NgOD 

Mi 
Meme 


G 


0> 


.0) 


Serembendi 

Teu 

Babaro) 

Sunju 

Dzikpara 


Makabka 

(Ntam-nyam). 


Ango 
Sl)adima 

Mireli 

Gazza 

Tule 

Para  kondo 

Mufafere  (?) 

Mbara 

Mile 

Bangare 

Pakpure 

Bakumba 

Nzeme 

Mukagunde 
Ulinzagare 

Uw6 

lyfike 

Gidere 

Batulendule 

Bere 

Kondo) 

Mipf 

Vusende 

Mbori 

Mvua 

Sente 

Awande 

Nzengu 

Tu 

Mangille 

Bere 


Lbndu, 
Lega. 


Cici 


Dzadzu 


Gidzu 

Lejipwa 
Bwi 

I^au 

Wa 

Lejupwa 

Lenyo 
Ce 


Nyi 
Gi 

Kasu 
Auta 
Lekoko 


Tso 

Au 

Ndrfr 

Ziwo 

Waka 

Dzeli  (earth) 


Dai 
Sau 
Ai 
Letopwa 


Mbuba 

(MOMPU). 


Ibu 

Henza 
Bulindi 

Ltttsi 

Utsi 
Upi 

Aba>ba> 

Uhu 
Uta 
Ue 

Ue  r»l« 
Hora 


Obe 
Heditsitse 

Ukbi 
Hebi 
Halu 

Nsenga 
Haboo 
Balimo 
Meme 

Namwanga 
Ngala 
Musobi 
Hene  (po= 
here) 

Aliwho) 
Ekuba 
Utsuhadi 
Hedi, 
Hamba 


Bambute 
(Dwabps). 


tbu 

O&pi* 
El&si 

fdadyi 


_>_  / 


Uc«,  Ut8e 
Upi 

Aba>ba> 

U'u 

trtA 

Ujeri 
(Uehihi) 
U6 
Q'ta 


AdiVe 

Kedi^ 

l)kbi 

Ebi 

Adu 

Itiidii 

Abo) 

Adft(?) 

M8mg 

Alidida 

Gara 

Mus«»bi 

£n6 

Kirftga(?) 

Ekuba 
Ucufidi 
Gu ;  Adita'i 


*  This  name  was  applied  by  the  pygmies  to  donkeys,  mules,  and  zebras,  but  not  to 
horses.  It  is  really  the  name  in  their  forests  for  the  Okapi^  the  newly-discovered  girafline 
mammal.    Okapi  is  the  Mbuba  rendering  of  the  word 
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Head 

Heart 

Heel  

Hippopota- 
mus  

Honey   

Horn 

Horse 

House   

Hunger 

Hyena  

Iron   

Island    

Ivory 

Knee 

Knife 

Leg 

Leopard 

lion  

Lips 

Magic 

Maize 

Male  

Man   

„    (this)... 
Meat 

Monkey 

Moon 

Mountain .. 

Mouth 

Nail  (of  fin- 
ger or  toe) 

Name 

Neck 

Night 


LOOBWABI. 


Dri 
Masi 


Arua 
Anyii 


MUNDU. 


Jtt 

Amaj«,  pi. 
Abiri 

Obogu 
Amb8 
El  lirttlxtt 
Ewasi 
Maka>m» 

Ili 

Ruba 
Nyaga 
Kemi 

Ti 

016 

Nbonu 

Ag«pi 

Ba  (people) 

Izft 

Arugu 
Imb4 
Era 
Tiale 

Onywfi 
Ru 

Omb6 
Eni 


Nju 
Tllr« 

Tambultt 

Kimbare 

Di 


Makabka 

(Ntam-ntam). 


Kambo 
Tala 

L^pogu 

S6 

Pii  (kpeu) 

Teya 

Njdguta 

Maguruma 

Lii 

Sia 

Kemi 

Komo 

Miirie 

Srbeumu 

K6moko 

Okpwara 

So 

Erugu 

FS 
Da 
Gdmura 

Kfidjikpwa 
Irimu 
Pisingoro 
Biti 


RUre 
ffbodule ; 
bagunda 
Ndurft 

Bagga 
Mgwofi- 
gwono 
Banga 


Lendu, 
Leg  A. 


Bambu 

G6mor6 
G6molo 
Zegge 
Benge 

M6m6 
Rukusere 

Sape 

Mbos5r6 

Mama 

Mbinbono) 

Mbaiiguru 

Botonbwale 

M^go 

Sfbaya 

Kumba 
Akumba,p/. 

Pa^ia 


Diwi 
Mbia 


Sisi 
Rimono 

Gore 


Lejukwa 
Yedza 

Lekwojuti 

Nya 
Tai 

Lidyo 

Kosani  (Ar. 
hussan) 

Dza 

Eu 

Nyau 
Mbo 
Jajira  (Ar.) 

Zoku 

Ledetai 

Dyu 

Leju 

Gota 


Letso 

Tsu 

Kwi 

Bale 


Za 

Li 
Bwi 

Ngau 


Culu 
Leroto 
Lecute 
Kuna 


Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 


Ucu 
Buluehi 

Mutindi 

Apfo 
Melinde 

Hatsi 


BAMBtTB 
(DWABFS). 


Odza 

Huli 

Mubiri 
Oka 

UQse 
Bolo,  Nbolo 
Ib5 
Halu 
Haa 


Urigba 

Ukba 

MuOsa 


Aibo 


»i 


ratu 


Anu 

(Ula=eat) 
Re{p6 
Remba 
Bamba 


Hedi  habo) 
M&b6 
Hafu 
Bohusa 


Ucu 
Bulue^ 

U'ti'di 

Apfo 
lp& 

Akba 

Ace  (pi.  T) 
S6fi 

T«ci;  AT 

Pit! 
Eg 

ltjs6 

B«artt 

U'f« 

rdja 

Ail 


Utigba 

U'kba 
Ui 

Acii;  Apif 

Ekbe  acii 
Ana 

T6{p8' 

Tebft 

Baba 


Dere  d6re 

Afu 
Etoru  (t) 


VOCABULAEIES 


Oil  palm    . 

Ox 

Palm 

Palm  wine 

Parrot    .... 

Penia 

Pig 

l^geon  .... 

Place 

Rain  

Kat 

Road 

Sheep 

Shield    .... 
Siater 

Bkin  

Sky    

Sleep 

Snake   ..... 
Son 


Song  . 
Spear. 


Kamuri 
Ba  ny Bgv 


Odu 

Aeiga 


.  Mva,Mnmva 

(pl.) 


AjQ 


Ngu 

Kadze 

Kambiliki 

Vora 
NgaSiia 


Kpi 

Masikutii 

Poro 
Mbaraae 


Star  .. 
Stick  ., 

Stone. 
Sun  .. 
Sweet  potato 

Tear  

Testicles    ... 

Thief 

Thing 

Thorn    Oci 


P»ti,  PwoU  ] 
Era 

Eta 

Mak« 

Alindre 

Ad»g« 

Ogu 

Afaz» 


Buda 
Kiikurn 

Zigbwa 

Mai 

G6n6 


Ari» 

Mineti 
Nginie 
'  1%^ 


Gbei'e 

a  samba 
NiungwB 
Ngiia 


Kabaya 


EkfirS 


Daile 
M 

Uyau 
Dabu 

Cembukws 


Amvu 

Nduho 

Hede 

Riko 

Pim<* 

UU 

Tib« 

Abekc 

Vi 

Bonbs>n 

Uutaina 

Mburama 

Hobi 

Mwambo 

Ifiba 
HaQrinda 


Tede 

Ti'fl 

Burtird 

TiU. 
Abete 

O'fl 

Bugbuii 
Bultama 


Etali 

Aiitids 

f'bu 

TSnti 

C'5 


Lgbfi 


I  Madi 

inangui 


Aiime 

Unde 

Iroddi 

Mufafere 

Minge 


(li 

Kuka 
Boo 
Hure 
Kwele 


Ui 

I'udi 
Hbuniehi 
Hi  oka 
Udii 
Hobi 


TiJpB 
Tikpe 


Qfaii 
l]o;pe 
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Tobacco 

To-day  

Toe 

Tongue  

Tooth 

Town 

Tree  

Twins    

Urine 

War   

Water    

White  man 

Wife  

Wind 

Witch    

Woman 

Wood 

Yam  

Year  

Zebra 

One    

Two   

Three 

Four  

Five   

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine  

Ten    

Eleven  

Twelve  

Twenty 

Thirty    


LOOBWABI. 


Taba 

Andro) 
Pamva 

(leg  child) 
AdrS 
Si 
Ango) 

P«ti 

Ojo> 
Odre 

Adi 

Eyi 

Munda>ka 
Munda>ika 
Oku 

ali 

016 
Izanje 

lis 

Kiiia 


A16 
In 

NS 
Su 

T«;  Tan 
Azia 

Aziri 

Azina 

Azisu 

Mudri,Azito) 

„  drinalo) 


Mudiri 
Muddi  na 


MUNDU. 


Taba 

De  tikin 
Koji  lura 

Mi 
T6 
Kute{gw&a 

Dadllse 

Ngdso) 

Ngu 
Kufukufu 

WOrasg 

Gifi 

Murie 
Mada 
OwS,  Wa 
6&k& 
Ere 


Bin 
Gboisu 
Bata 
Bala 

Burvi 
Mwedia 

L6rezi 

Badzena 
Menewa 
Njukba 
Njuk  biri- 
ngbo) 
„    bwesu 
Tekebiri 
Teke  bata 


Makarka 

(Nyam-nyam). 


Gunda 

UrusA 
Urindule 

Minare 

Rindile 

Sfbi 

Bangwa 

Nyake 

Abi 

Irma 

Vura 

Eme 

Abaramo 

Gidgsa 

*  • 

Uwegya 

Binza 

Gide 

lyake 

Bara 

G4n&nls& 

Zauvwe 

Sa 
Ue 
Biata 
Biama 

Bisiie 
Batis^ 

Batiue 

Batibiata 
Batibiama 
Bawe 
Tiborosa 

Tiboroue 
Bororue 
Bawe  f  ibo- 
rosa 


Lendu, 
Lega. 


Mbazz 

Nfu 
Lekoja 

Leda 
Leku 

Tzu 

Zu 

Nzi 

La 

Da 

Kakubale 

Dzaya 

Vi 

Tsuu 

Dzaya 

Tsupwa 

Uru 

Ndlrf 


Di 
Ru 
Bau 
Tau 

Mbu 
Za 

Arubwo 


rrr 


Deti 

De 

Tsiti 


Toujuna 
Baude 


Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 


Taba 

Ofala 
Halu  tsetse 

Retsu 
Use 

Mulambo 
Unba 

Lei 

Retsu 

Ude 

Ui 

Muzungu 

Madindolei 
(my  wife) 
Dole,  Ra'pe 

Unba 

Dole 

Ukbi 

Ingana 

Saka 


Edi 
Agbe 
Ecena 
Ecero 

Ecembo 
Manca 

Laludu 

Lalo 
Abu  tsuhwa 
Avutsi 
„    ki  edi 


Iki  akbe 
„  etsena 


Bambute 

(DWAEPS). 


Tapa 

Bfi>ani,  Oba> 
Adu  8'6 

Etsu 
Use 

Epi  pigi 
Doro 

WaedS 

Igba 

Oro 

ou 

Miiziigu 

I)M 

Taps 

Ode  (?) 
Dole 
OkW 
Igama 


Mwedi 

E5be(Egbe) 

Ecena 

Ecet^o 

Ec6to 

Ecebft) 

Matca 

Matya 

Arudi 

Larudii 

Raro 

Minidii 

Mini 
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LOOBWABI. 

MUNDU. 

Makabka 

(Nyam-ntam.) 

TiKNDU, 
TiROA. 

Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 

BambCtb 

(DWABFS). 

Forty 

Mudri  stl 

Teke  bala 

Ziborowe 

Taude 

Iki  etsero 

Fifty 

„      t« 

„    burvi 

B&we 
batesindisa 

Mbude 

„  etsembo 

Hundred  ... 

Toro 

Teke  njukpa 

Borobilie 

Mbwi 

Isu  uiigwa 

Thonsand  ... 

Borobilie 
zindiborosft 

I,  me 

Ma 

Ra 

Miare 

Ma 

Umu 

Mal[a 

Thou 

Mina 

Demu 

Ma> 

Ni 

Ini 

Peo 

He 

Md 

Demuden 

Ka> 

Ca 

Tnali 

Ugbe  (?) 

We 

Amadi 

De^a 

Ani 

Li 

Ba>i 

B^i' 

You    

Emidi 

DtdUa 

Iy« 

Ni 

Adutt 

Alebolai 

They 

Emi{dae 

Hihe 

Canru 

Ide 

Op66 

All 

Dji 

Diimini 

Migumba 

Didi 

B6i 

Boi 

„    men 

Da» 

Aiboboi 

1,    things . . . 

Migumba  dw 

Uduboi 

This  man  ... 

Mi;dg 

Demu  dela 

Kumba 
kore 

Ni  cuhu 

Ibolai 

Acii  lai 

That  man ... 

Mi^dftre 

Kumba 
mudiore 

Cati 

„   lii 

Acii  de 

This  tree  ... 

Fedire 

Nyake  sure 

Hu  tsu 

Unba  lai 

Ukbalai 

That  tree  ... 

„  da  &re 

„     ediore 

Catsu 

„     li 

D6r6  le 

My  house ... 

AmajoKli 

Old'  imale 

Le  dzadza 

Madionzai 

Ai  mida  laji 

Thy  house... 

Jomadidi 

Gikporale 

Ma  dzadza 

Nibodnzai 

His  house... 

Jominedi 

Gikpora 

Caidzadza 

Niboon- 
zaindi 

Our  country 

Le  ioba 

My  country . 

Baduboi, 
baluboi 

£u8  laji 
Epipigi  laji 

Our  town  ... 

Amalico 

Kparanin(?) 

Mulambo 
ya  mubio 

Your 

country  ... 

Amamidida 

Gimbini 

FTurni  toba 

Their 

Fundru 

children  ... 

Mva  da^eni 

Wile  gigude 

tonzau 

Niwo)  andidi 

Bad    

Onji 

Mangate 

Nga^i 

linda,  linda 

Idda 

Female 

Oku 

Na-  (prefix) 

Diya 

Hobo 

Gk)od 

Kukanba 

Ta 

Ngama 

Ideba 
Ilepa 

Great 

Ambade 

Bak^rehe 

DrO 

Rundu 

Ikama  iidii 

Tiittle 

GArwa 

Umbaha 

Zan 

Bibingi 

Efefegi 

„  man 

Kumba 
tewlriko 

. 

Male 

Ag«pi 

Ba-  (prefix) 

Batse 

Alibi 

Akbi 

% 
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Enoush. 


Sick,  m  (I  am) 

White  

Here 

Black    

Plenty  

„       (many).. 
There    


No,  not. 
I  am  .... 


good 
I  bring 


» 


I  come 

I  come  not 
I  dance 


I  die 


Thou  diest 

He  dies 

I  drink 


LOOBWABI. 


Emvgru 
£niaru 


D6ni 


a> 


Me  jiri 
„    mudi 
„   muko) 


Makabka 

(Ntam-ntam). 


Madalxtt 
„  ko>(neg.) 


Ma  mvu 


I  drank 

I  drank  not 
I  eat 


,    nyade 

,    nya  ko) 

,    fera 
I  give  you   Mafe  mini 


I  eat  not 


I  give 


>> 


da 


Minakaza- 

kaza 
Pusie 
H^nae 

Bie 
Ngehange 

Yore 

O50,  0*0 
Mi 

ngwa  nako 
„  „  mba 
„  afia 

Ma  dangata 
Mendaka 

dogbere 
Mi  pi,  mi- 

napi 


„  nanyo 

„  nyo(gba 
=  yesterday) 


Aure 

Ainga 

Taitai 

Tende 
Canga 

Nzi,  nza 


Ma  lam 
Burju 
Aira 

Amara  nza 
Madejibeju 

Tiie 


,    mvu  kuli  Me  nyong- 
ogbwate 


I  gave  him 


I  go  

1  went  

I  kill  them 

M     thee 


M 


hw 


Ma  mu 
Ma^di  di 


„  nalila 

Melingate 

Menafeforo 
Meaf^foro 


Mefefok5 


Me  nandu 


» 


» 


andu 
himio 


„  himo  ro 


Mbore 
Nimbo 

Mamborinza 

Ma  nyunyu 

Maror- 
njunza 

Maburnito 


Maburinge 

nito 
Mara 
Tirablo 
Nirati 

jilaina 


Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 


£nba 
Afgla 
Esa 
Runtu 

Anduli 

Mba 


Bameledani 
Bamele 
Mangele 
Obe 

Ba  monde 

Nambonde 
Honde 
Ba  mamvu 

Mamvu 
olsa  (yes- 
terday) 

Manga 
amvu 

Ba  manu 

Manga  anu 

Ba  mete 
Nini  mete 
(thee) 


Inani  mu 
*   mete 
Ba  molo 
Bamu  molo 
Ba  maf  o  ide 


BambOte 

(DWABFS). 


Itiibe 

Amtlpi 

Esade 

Odiitutii 

Itudu 

Bob&ni 

Pagani 

Ebei 


Erelani 
Ere  (imp,) 
Mageri  api 
O'be 

Ba>;(kle 


Mftbvo) 
Abvo)  (?) 


MagSbvu 

Hotu 
Ma*ilotu 
Ma  gilotu 

Et8  (imp,) 
(£tS  mai 
taba  = 
give  me 
tobacco) 


Amoro 
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English. 

I  kill  him 

I  know 

Iknownot  

I  see 

Thou  lovest 

We  make 

We  say 

We  sold  not 

Isell 

He  stinks 

I  smell 

He  steals 

I  steal  

I  laugh 

They  laugh 

I  weep 

You  weep 

Why  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

Where  did  he  go? 

Who  comes  in?  

What  do  you  say  ? 

How  do  you  make  palm 

wine?    

What  shall  we  drink?  ... 

When  art  thou  coming  ? 

Give  me  food 

Cut  me  a  small  stick 

I  want  a  little  stone 

Which   (fowl)    will    you 
give  me? 

He  is  inside  the  house  ... 


VOCABULARIES 


TjOGBWARI. 

Makarka 

I-.ENDU, 

Mbuba 

(Nyam-nyam). 
Me  himro  ko 

Leoa. 

(MoBfFU). 

1 
1 

Ma  ni 

„  hinie 

Ma  njati 

Ba  menda 

n      >i  ko) 

„  nonga>te 

„    njalinzr 

Mungenda 
Ba  mu  moro 

I&ba  motire  nie(?) 

•Nimajidro 

Indanosa 

Ani  zioko 

Ijederenje 

Tomuhonza 

Anagamba  fiu  (?) 

Ledralo 

Tomu  hirotso 

Manmefkgate  ? 

Ledzu- 

Amamu  amongeka 

rendza 

• 

Menbea 

(£ika=8eU) 

Kunafu 

Huti  man- 

Hangu 

» 

janguzi 

Ba  mu  mangu 

Kunadi^ 

Ni  dubu 

Bali  hi  hoka 
Ba  mu  mohoka 
Ba  mu  mbha>me 

Inamama 

Candu 
degwoni 

Bale  di  ha>me  i 
MumWba 

Inakwara 

Nidte 
nadudz 

Aduo  buninittba 

Dayamupiana  (?) 

Nidte 
naiduro  ? 

Adubo  banini  lei  t 

Wolindoor  Odin- 

Fungatira 

Abeigbohttltt  ? 

dakokei>ni  ? 

ngwalo  ? 

Dauru  gim 

Hu  naye  ? 

Ai  hilasi  abo  f 

gbadima  ? 

Munaya 

Nidte 
nadudra  ? 

Aitse  bonasi 

„    bonabon 
lale? 

Ani  nyogine  ? 

Lembo 
nadu? 

Adue  wa  muhamvu 

Muniye  nigirinS  ? 

Nisi 

Adue  ubonele 

tenanae  ? 

nini? 

Mu  funia 

Bunyo 

£ti  mane  aune 

manyu 

Muye  a  dengua 

Kutsuzo 

Iri  muni  kburu 

mato 

bibingie 

Mi     nadia    will 

Bujuzo 

Mumoasa  hina 

mbia 

-. 

mato 

bibingie 

Mufi  bakondo 

Ni  bute  na 

fure 

mati 
mabu  au  ? 

Uli  mi  kudimoyo 

Dina  aidza 

Ina  lai  onza  efibe 

^ 
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Makabka 

(Nyam-nyam). 

Lendu,  Leqa. 

Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 

The  birds  flew  away 

He  is  taller  than  I 

Ka>  aglzo 
Kukum    mwiya 

kanini 
Ngua  mbangati 

siitti 
Ngua  ati 
Mo  ingo  kablriti 
Me  ingo  te 
Te 

Erie  fafa 

Huti  dada  majulu 

Kri  de  dzedze 

Tsu  tudani  kwone  kwo 

Ni  njane  mangwa? 
Nza  muranja  ni  nza 

Baha>sa  hilale 

The  parrot  screams   

The  rotten  tree  falls 

The  tree  falls  

Ahu  ho)(^fl&bana 
Ba  unba  hOda 

Can  you  see  me?  

No,  I  cannot   

Nango  oro  momtle 
Ba,  mange  kuba 

No,  not 

Additional  Wobds  and  Sentences  in  the  Language  of  the  Forest  Pygmies 

(Bambute,  Mulese,  Bagbira). 


Babibute  : — 
There  is  no  food  to-day  Anu      ebi       amue. 

food  there unot  to-day. 
Eneg^     (a     dwarfs 

name)  is  dead  Eneg^  a>de. 

To  die Ba>$ode. 

Come  here!  Ere    la'pa  upi. 

coTtie  here  here. 

Two  ears    Upi  wa  ekpe. 

ears  of    two. 

Go! Amoro! 

Strike!  llama. 

'Enegga' eats  bananas  Enegga  aboxu  wanu. 

,f      bananas  eats. 

I  eat  bananas    Maia    'ba>a>    emanu 

I  bananas  eat. 

P.  eats  bananas P.  ba>b<Da>    elanu. 

„  bam^nas  he  eats. 
We  eat  these  bananas  Boi  amuano  boxo-te. 

we  eat  bananas  these* 
Yes!    Bo). 


Balese,  or  MuLESE  Dwarfs : — 

Lips    Utiji. 

House Ai. 

Hippopotamus Apoo. 

I  came    Ele  mOa. 

There  is  no  food  (food  [  Anu  ebi 

there  is  not)  i  Odu  epi 

I  don't  want Ma  mwbw. 

I  don't  know Moiigedza. 

Man    Acii,  Api. 

One  man    Api  edi. 

Two  men    Acii  wa  ekbe. 

Three  men Acii  'etcena. 

Ten  men Acii  wa  mene. 

Bagbira  Dwarfs: — 

Iron Lufa. 

Head  Mu. 

Hippopotamus Apfo. 

Leopard Mali. 

Hyena Kau. 

Honey Bui. 


KIBIRA.        LIBVANUMA  o»  LIHUKTJ.        KUAMBA. 
MANGALA.  ILINGI.         UPflTft. 


KiBiKA  is  spoken  in  the  Congo  Forest  (Upper  Ituri),  on  the  Upper  Aruwimi,  and  thence 
southwards  to  near  Stanley  Falls. 

LiBVANUMA  or  LiHUKU  is  spoken  in  the  ''Mboga"  or  Toba  country,  south  of  Bulega, 
west  of  Semliki,  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Forest.  Spoken  by  the  Bahuku  and 
Babvanuma. 

KuAMBA  is  spoken  in  Northern  Toro,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  flanks  of  Ruwenzori,  by  the 
Baamba. 

MaKgala  is  spoken  in  Central  and  Northern  Congoland,  east  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Congo  and  Mubaiigi- Welle,  up  the  Mubangi  for  a  hundred  miles ;  and  also  along 
the  Congo  eastwards  to  near  Ilingi.  Mangala  is  the  language  of  the  Bangala.  It  is 
allied  to  the  tongue  of  the  Babangi  (Bayanzi)  who  travel  westwards  to  Stanley  Pool 

Ilingi  and  Upa>Ta>  are  spoken  on  the  extreme  northern  reaches  of  the  main  Congo. 


English. 

Ktrtra       T-ibvanuma 

KIBIRA.        ^^  T  JHUKU. 

1 

KUAMBA.     '   MaSOALA. 

lUNGI. 

Upo>t». 

Ant    

Litanda 

Banjako,  pi. 

Nsombi 

Isombi 

Nsombi 

Matanda 

White  ant . 

Lago 

Bambiri- 
kota,  pi. 

Ndonge 
A  pumbwe 
Bapumbwe, 
pi. 

Apumbuyi 

Apumbayi 

Antelope— 

Hartebeest 

Empare 

Kimakuru,    Mbolongo 

jo/.Bi- 

Eland 

Ndumba 

Khinoceros 

Tiingungu 
Mangungu, 
pi. 

Cobus 

Mbuli 

Cephalo- 

phus    ... 

Nd«i 

Gama-gama 

Ba>di 

Bagba>di, 

pi. 

Tragela- 

Mondonga 

phus  ... 

Mindonga, 

Pallah 

Y6o 

Heyo 

MO 
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English. 

KiBIKA. 

LiBVANUMA 
OE  TiTHUKU. 

KUAMBA. 

MaI^qala. 

lUNGI. 

UPa)T«. 

Ape    

Kika 

Ngule 

Ekitera 

Mukum- 

Mukum- 

Mukum- 

BoMksLpl, 

Ebitera,/)/. 
Enkom6 

bu8«»,  Mi- 

busM,  Mi- 

bu8«»,  Mi- 

Colobos  ... 

Ngeye 

Ann  

£nzika, 
Tiboko, 

Ekondo 

Kibooko 

Xjibttktt  or 

LubcDko) 

Iwttktt 

Dekondo 

I-b«»ktt,Ma-, 

Ma- 

Mttktt 

Mbombo 

(pl) 

pi- 

Arrow    

Api 

Mwambe 
Nyambe,p/. 

Kodoe 

Luka>ka> 
Nka>ka> 

Likongo 

Tiikongo 

AX6     tttt..t-T 

Eruka, 
Maruka,/^. 

AfibfLlrn. 

Rttka 

Ikttktt.  Ttt- 

Lit6 

Ikttktt 

Bafibaka,^/. 

Baboon 

Siko 

Ugbara 

Abura 
Babura  (pi.) 

Back 

Nyene 

Mukongu 

Mbiri 

Mttkundu 
Mi- 

Ma>kundu 
Mi- 

Mttkondo 
Mi- 

Banana  

Eba>ko 

Eboigo 

B8b8,Qbebe 

Tiikondo 

Ma- 

L«le 

Dikondo 

Dikondo 

Beard 

Ndelu 

Bulelu 

Nderu 

Dttlttle 

L«le 

Bee 

Mapasi  sizi, 
Soh'o,Tsoro 

libttko 

Njttki 

Njui 

Pa)ki 

Bwl 

BeUy 

Bura 

Soho 

«Libum0 

Nc5p& 

Lumtt 

Bird  

Mbabu 

N«li,  Ba- 

Mburu 
Mburue 

Mpulu 

Mpuru 

Ifuru 

Blood 

Makio 

Meniko 

Magira 

Makile 

Makile 

Makile 

Body 

Mbulu 

Ndutu 

K6?o 

Nja>to> 

L«i)la>po) 

Lu6k8 

Bone 

EnkHo 

Liiicd 

Enkue 

Ma>kua,  Mi- 

Mukua 

MukuA 

Magwo  {pi.) 

Borassus 

Ditugu 

Tugu 

Mbuma, 

Embuma 

Mumboma 

palm  

Mombuma 

Bow  

Mange 

Ba>bi 

Teba 

Ditingbo) 
Ma-,  pi. 

LitingboHtt 

Lwkttktt 

Brains    

Eboiigo 

Engoro 

Bongo 

Bongo&go 

Ob«»nga> 

Bofigoiigtt 

Breast   

Bare,  ekuba 

Li-bele,  Ma- 

Bere 

Libele,  Ma- 

Libele,  Ma- 

Diwele 

Brother 

Ntubami 

id  wanadem 
Mwana 

da>sa>  (our 

child) 
Banabadem, 

pl- 

Mukimindi 
amo 

Ndego, 
Ndeko 
„  nangai= 
my 

Mutamba 

Mttkune 

Buffalo 

Ngwende(?) 

Nda>ba» 

Njare 

Njale 

Enjale 

Enjale 

Bull   

Muri  kOake 

Buttocks  ... 

Ekbalata 

Mangbo 
Lingbo,nn^. 

Saketa 

Mas«»k<i» 

Manganda 

Ma8«»k«» 

Canoe   

K«k<» 

Bongo 

Mulinga 

Bwato 
Mato 

Watu 

Watu 

Cat 

Enjangwa, 

Njangwa 

Kondttktt 

Okond«»k«» 

Kondttkit 

948 
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ABULAI 

IIES 

Enolisb. 

KiBRIA. 

TilBVANUMA 
OR  LiHUKU. 

KUAMBA. 

MaIToala. 

Ilinoi. 

UPaTo). 

• 

Cats  

Banjangwa, 
pi. 

Ba-,7)/. 

ft 

Chief 

Maga 

Salie 

Ma)-konji 
Ba-,  pi. 

Ekumo) 

Mukonji 

Child 

Mike 

Mwana 
Mulembe 

Mike  ake 

Mwana 

Oiiwana 

Mwana 

„    c? 

Mwana  sa 
gule 

Cloth 

Pongo 

Lubugo 

Enjongo 

Elamba,  Bi- 

Esenja 

Eta>wa> 

„    (bark). 

Naruta 

Country    ... 

Inzi,  Endu 

Kungu 

Kiaro 

Mbuka 

Embuka 

Mba>ka 

Cow   

Nte 

Bute 

Ente 

Ngombe 

Ennrombe 

Muiya 

JLJKm  l/V/ 

Bante  {pi.) 

Crocodile  ... 

Ka>la 

Djene, 
Ba-,  pt- 

Empeyo 

JTgonde 

Engandu 

Ngonde 

Date    palm, 

wild   

Mugima 

Kigema 

Ma>ta)k<i> 

Mutioko) 

Mutcoko) 

Day    

Hie 

Nabutu 

Kilia 

MukorOjMi- 

Mubutu 

Utu 

Daylight   ... 

Naniusoti 

Devil 

Mtuweji,  Ba- 
Emva 

Mulimo,Ba- 
Mbwa 

Ndoki 

Mulimba 

Likundu 

Dog    

Mbwa 

A^  ^   V»  \^  Am  A 

Mbwa 

Enganganya 

Mbwa 

„     ?  

Su  enwa 

Nkali 
yambua 

Door 

Kukuku 

Likuse 

Kikuku 

Ekukereke 
Bikukereke, 

Ekukereke 

Ekukereke 

pi. 

Doorway  ... 

Muna  ku 
mulungu 

Mpume 

Munokon- 
dako 

Dream  

Dirwto) 

Nda>ti 

Di-rwto),  Ma- 

Dilo)ta> 

Dila>ta> 

Drum 

Alende 

Ebiba 

Kirembe 

Nga>ma> 

Endumba 

STgoimo) 

Ear 

Kitoi 

Ucwe 
Macwi  {pi.) 

Kitoi 

Dit<i)i,  Ma- 

Ditoi,  Ma- 

Ditoi,  Ma- 

Egg    

Leke 

Mukiri 

Like 

Yala 

lyala 

Eyala 

Nikiri  {pi.) 

Twyara,  pi. 

Bi- 

Biyala 

Elephant  ... 

Mbungu 

Anjan' 
Banjan',  pi. 
(J  Joama  wa 
anj^ 

Mbungu 

c?Nume  sa 
mbungu 

Mbongo 

Endamba 

Mbungu 

Excrement.. 

Duu 

Mutara 

Tui 

Tcoi 

Lotcdbi 
Twtwbi,  j)l. 

Twi 

Eye    

Eso 

Liso 
Miso  {pi.) 

Iso 

Tii!?o),  Mi^o) 

Didiso) 

Lisa> 

Face  

Leso 

Mesu,  Miso 

Keiso 

Elenge 

Bubuso) 

Elenge 

Fat 

Kamba 

Mena 

Mana>na> 

Mafuta 

Mumuta 

Muta 

„    (animal) 

Majuta 

Mazuta 
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KiBIRA. 

LlBVANUMA 
OR  LiHUKU. 

KUAMBA. 

MAf^OALA. 

IliSgi. 

UPwTo). 

Fear  

Bo)ko 

Mungon- 

Muiaio) 

Muncfun- 

goma 

guma 

Finger   

Nzika 

Befigbe 
Bakbengbe, 

pi. 
Gyara 
Siwe 
Egbata 

Mbuka 
kibo>ko 

N^ei 
Mw^ei,  Mi 

Mu^ai 

Mu^ei 

Fire    

Ikala 

Su 

Kipe,  Bata 

Musa 

Su 

Kegu 

Moto 

Insu 

Ditambi 

Mwei^a 

Encu 

Litambi 

Ma>sa 

Fish   

EnsQ 

Foot  

Ditambi 

Etindi 

Degbata(/)^.) 

. 

Forest    

STkba 

M6U 

Mabiri 

T<amba 
Djamba,  /)^. 

Muktinda 

Lamba 

Fowl 

Koko 
Nkete 

Kobo 
Aberi 

Koko 
Mulimo 

Nka>keD 

Mo)Iima> 

Enk5k5 
Enketa 

Enk6k6 

Ghost 

Ma>limtt 

Goat 

Meme 

Meme 
Mpai  wa 

Meine 
Ntuli  sa 

Ntaba 

Entaba 

Entawa 

„     c? 

meme 

meme 

God    

Nkete 

Akuri 

Ny  am  wanga 

N^ongo 

Libanja 

Akungu 

Grass 

Nswbe 

Ifugo 

I<Lasamere 

Dititi,  Ma- 

Injani 

lembo) 

Ground 

Da>da> 

Etaka 

Da>d<i> 

Nta>ta> 

Mumbondo) 

Ntcale 

„  nut 

Ekuna 

Djagare 

Kia>be 

Nguba 

Enguba 

N"gua 

Guinea-fowl 

Kanga 

Wanga 

Kanga 

Li  bongo 

Libongo 

Libongo 

Gun   

Bunduki 

Mugango 

Mugango 

Mbau 

Embau 

Embau 

Hair  

Kisamo 
Ekako 

Nduri 
Igbata  a 

Sikamo 
Kegu 

Nsui 
Likata 

Insui 
Dikanja 

Insui 

Hand 

Dikata 

ba^bengbe 

Digbata,  pi. 

Head 

Mo) 

Muto 
Nito  (pi.) 

Mcoo) 

Mcoto) 

Mumoito) 

Ma>t6> 

Heart 

Egbondo 

Mutuma 
Nituma 

Mulema 

Motima 

Mutema 

Mutema 

Heel  

Esoko 

Etindilindi 

Kitindi 

Tiitindi 
Likese 

Litindi 

Litindi 

(ankle)  ... 

Hippopota- 

mus     

Asanda 

Ndiibo 

Mbembwa 

Ngubu 

Engubu 

Nguu 

Honey  

Buki 

Liba>ka> 

Njo)ki 

Ap<oli 

Empule 

MbuU 

Horn 

Endika 

Libakara 

Ndeka 

Njeka 

Mpunda 

Ndako 

Inkaka 

Njeka 

Mpunda 

Endaka> 

Horse 

Mundumbe 

Mpunda 
Endaktt 

House    

Endu 

Ekara 

Ndabo 

Dikara  (jd.) 

^   (my)  ... 

Ekara  edem 
Dikara  di 
dem  (jo/.) 

Hunger 

Nza 

Tara 

Enja 

Njala 

Enjala 

Enjala 

Hyena   

Embombo 

Mupiti,  Ni- 

Empiti 

Mbungulu 

Enkoi 

Enkoi 

Iron    

Mondo  (?) 

tJk6 

Ngua 

Ebende,  Bi- 

apita 

Ebende 

950 
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Engush.  - 

Island    

Ivory 

Knee 

Knife 

Lake 

Leg 

Leopard 

Lips   

Magic    

Maize 

Male  

Man   

Meat 

Monkey 

Moon 

Mountain  ... 

Nail  (of  fin- 
ger or  toe) 

Name 

„  (my)    ... 

Neck 

Night 

Nose  

Oil  palm    ... 
Ox 

Palm  wine 

or  mead... 
Parrot    

Penis 


KiBIBA. 


Mwaku 

Ngua 

Mbako 

Endingo 
Mundi 
Ma>li 
Ebumbo 

Elimba 
Mugusa 
Tegibura 
Mo)ko 
Balcoko,  fl. 

Mugba 
Bagba,  fl. 
Nba,  Bakba 
Nyama 
Tepe,Bar 

Am^lua 

Mamba 
Kupa 

ekbubu 
Kole 

Ino 

Inoinie 
Kingo 
Kiho 

Loilo) 


LiBVANUMA 
OR  LiHUKU. 


E-ja>ba,  Di- 
Denu 

Lulu 
Mwambe 


KUAMBA. 


Tuli 
Minyo 

Mekulu 
Mbako 


Kegu 


Mutindi 
Ma-tindi,7>^. 
Kweyu  Ngue 

Munu  Nanoko 

Bamunu 
Mamadii        Lemba 
Mukusa         Nkusa 


Nte 


»> 


nkale  = 


cow 


Libo 
Akukwa 

Nteni 


Gule 
Bogule 

Mumbi 
Bombi 

Buto> 
Ubom' 
Mwbomu 
Uri 

Tiidu,  Ba- 


Ndara 

Liyo 

Mayo 

Emiro 

Busi 

Lulu 


^gaka 
Mu-gaga, 
Ni- 
Bima 


Ma^oala. 


Murwko) 
Ba-mura>ka) 

Nba 
Banba  (7?^) 

Nyama 
Abula 

Suiige 

Gusia 


Kikulu 

Bikulu 

Dina 

Malina 

Bikia 

Kiria 

Lulu 

(see  Cow) 


Esanga,  Bi- 
Mungflolo) 

Mi-nga>la>,|9/. 

libongo 
Mbeli 

Ebale 
Ikolo),  Ma- 

Nkoi 
Etake,  or 
Eteke ;  Bi- 
Bttkanga 
Mundenge 

Dwele 
Mele,  %iL. 

Ma)tu,  Batu 


Ilingi. 


Mwenge 
Enkusu 

Ntene 


Nyama 
Enkema 

Sanja 

Basanja,/}/. 

Ekuba 


Eyala 

Lina 

Nkingo 
Butu 
Juru 
Dilebo 
Ngombi 
mubali 


Manna 
Nkusu 

Lo>3o)ka 


Esanga 
Empembe 

Libongo 
Ebuni 

Embanji 

Loikoalcd 

Enkoi 
Engundi 

Engaiiga 
Mupombi 

Olele 


Omcdtu 
Babatu 

Enyama 
Enkema 

Ensonge 

Litali 

Eyala 

Dirina 

Ekingo) 
Ba>buta> 

Lijo)1a> 

Dilebo 
Engombi 
lolele 


Mamanna 
Enka>sa> 


Upwtw. 


Musanga 
Mungttltt 

Libongo 
Efeko) 

Buliko) 
Ikolo) 

Enkoi 
Eteke 

Enkanga 
Mundenge 

Duels 


Ma>t<o 

Batu 

Nyama 
Enkema 

Ngondo 

Eka»ba 

Eyala 

Lina 

Nkingo) 
Utu 

Jcdltt 

Dilebo 
Engombi 
Ittlele 


Manna 
EnkttStt 


Ensa>ka        '  Musinga 
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English. 

KiBIBA. 

LiBVANUMA 
OB  LiHUKU. 

KUAMBA. 

MaiJgala. 

lUNGI. 

UpcoTo). 

Pig 

Nzale 

Nembo 

Ng«ya 

Isombo 
Ngurube 

Encombco 

Insouibo) 

Pigeon  

Mbabu 

Aliba,  Ba- 

Ki-bimbo, 
Bi- 

Mukurun- 
guli 

Mukungulu 

Mukulun- 
guli 

Place 

LohIu 

Mundende 
Bombi 

Anja 

Mabe 

Ba> 

Ma)be 

Rain  

Mbao 
Mbura 

Ugbara 

Mbura 

Mbula 

Embula 

Mbula 

Raphia  palm 

Bonga 

Bonjo 

Leke,  Maike 

Dieke 

Deke 

Rat 

Mbabu 

Bebe  Ba- 

Mbabu.  Ba- 

Mpo),  Ba- 
Mukeli 

Embabu 

Mpo) 

Mukeli 

River 

T.iVku 

Dei 

Kitamba.Bi- 

Mukeli 

Road 

Ahi 

Mupi,  Nipi 

pi. 

Kianda 

Njira 

Embali 

Njira 

Seed  

Marome 

Babana 

Mara>me 

SheeD 

Mbwli 

Butama 

Entama 

Mjmta 
Ngua 

Embata 

Mpata 
Ngua 

Shield    

Kobe 

Nguba 

Enguba 

Sister 

Msale  a  dem 

Mwana 

Muntaka 

Muntu 

MuntAka 

Basale  ba 

bukali 

Bantaka,  pi. 

mwali 

dem,  pi. 

Skin  

Loho) 

Embamba 

Kikoba 

La>pa>3<ii> 
Mpa>S<k>,  pi. 

La>k)pa> 

Lo>pa>3a> 

Sky 

Kuba 

Busi 

Kuba 

Dika>lo) 

Wisa 

Dika>la> 

Sleep 

Toro 

Toro 

Toro 

Ila),Ta)la),/>/. 

Mpongiri 

lla> 

Smoke  

Maki 

Wei 

Makiri 

Litumbo) 

Litumbu 

Litumbu 

Snake    

Enzcaka 

Eli 

Njo)ka 

Njo, 

Enjo) 

Njo, 

Python    ... 

Mbwmo) 

Emba>ma> 

Embcamo) 

Son 

Mike 

Mwana 

Mike 

Mwana 

Onmwana 

„  (my)    ... 

„    mamu 

„      dem 

Mundi  amu 

„  nangai 

„  ambi 

Mwananga 

„  (thy) 

„      dongo 

,,    ako 

»  (his) 

,y      damn 

„    ana,  or 
ako 

»  (our) 

„       dei>SQ} 

.,    asii 

»  (your) 

„      do)nue 

„    anu 

„  (their) 

„      dabo 

„    abo) 

Song 

Limbo 

Rumbo,  Ba- 

•  • 

Mbina 

Lembo 
Njembo,  pi. 

loilembo) 
Njembo) 

Lemb« 

Spear 

Ekunga 

Uwo 
mtawoipl) 

Kunga 

Likongo 

Likongo 

Likongo 

Star    

Ntondo 

Ndata 

Nsalia 

Nywtca 

Enj5tai 

Nywto) 

Stick 

Entiibe 

Mwigo 

Mpimbo) 

Empimbo) 

Mpimbo) 

Stone 

Em,  Tali 

Libara,  Ma- 

Tare 

Litale 

Ditale 

Ditale 

Sun    

Mane 

Leba 

Mane 

Dinyaka 

Disu  la 
wisa 

Disu  la  utu 

Sunshine  ... 

Moi 

lyane 

Moi 

Sweet  potato 

Teta 

Lukayata 

Bitakuli 
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£noush. 

KiBIRA. 

LiBVANUMA 
OB  LiHUKU. 

KUAMBA. 

Ma!^oala. 

Ilinoi. 

Upo)T«. 

Tear  

Li-beso,  Ma- 

Lisfioli            Lubeiso 

Mpi^oli 

Empi^tfli 

Empi^oli 

Testicles   ... 

Beta 

Bagoro 

Buka 

Mpuka 

Lingundu 

Mpuka 

Thief.... 

Ekubo 

Ndibo 

Suma 

Mwibi 
Baibi,  j)l. 

Iba,  Baiba 

Iba 

Thing 

Kitu 

Ema 
Dema  (7)/.) 

Kema 

Elooko) 

Musanu 

Buina 

Thorn    

Nkuo 

Wabo 

Ekue 

Mukeke 

Munjube 

Mukeke 

Tobacco 

Taba 

Mbagi 

Mbagi 

Di  kaia 

Manga,  pi. 

Tianga,  sinq 
Manga,  pi. 

To-day  

Ndende 

Yei 

Leru 

Lelo 

JdunS 

Ba>ba)ya>ka> 

Toe 

Bengbe-wa- 
mtindi 

Buga  kegu 

N?ei 

Ncei 

Nsei 

Tongue  

Edaka 

Rudada, 

Daka 

Lulemo 

Lcalemi 

La>lemu 

madada,;^. 

Tooth 

Ninyo, 
Minyo,  pi. 

Lenu 
Menu,  pi. 

Minyo 

Dino,  Mino 

Lidino) 
Mamino) 

Dino) 

Town 

Nji 

Kekale 

Kikari 

Likutu 

Ba>bala 

Likutu 

Tree  

M6 

Buti,  Mati 

Meri 

Ma)te 
Mite 

lyete 
Injete,  pi. 

N^wete 
Mite 

Twins    

Baleu 

Mawiro 

Barongo 

Mapasa 

Mapasa 

Mapasa 

Urine 

Manye 

Matere 

Manyi 

Minye 

Maminye 

Mainyi 

Vagina  

Libo)la) 

Mo>so)li 

Ncici 

War   

Bio) 

Dite 

Bulemu 

Bita 

Etumba 

Tta 

Wart  hog  ... 

Ngiri 

Efigiri 

Water    

Libo 

Malibo 

Libo 

Mai 

Malimba 

Mai 

White  man  . 

Muzungu 

Mujungu 

Njungu 

Liliba, 
Maliba,  2^- 

Mundele 
Mindele 

Mundele 
Mindele 

Wife  

Nkali 

Muri,  Bwli, 
Bft)li  badem 

Nkari 

Swasi,  Basi 

Onwali 

N^wali 

Wives  (my) . 

Wind 

Empepo 

Yeo 

Heyo 

Ehwoiwoi 

Mupio 

Epuipui 

Witch    

Mumba 

Mamadii 

Mulemba 

Nkanga 

Enketa 

Nkanga 

Woman 

Nkali 

Muri,  Muli 

Nkari 

Mwali 

Onwali 

Muntaka, 

Bakali,/)/. 

Ba>]i  {pi) 

Bakali 

(=  virgin) 

Muntaka 

Nwali 

„   young... 

Nseka  (girl) 

Wood 

iNkukue 

Tifibo 

Musa 

Nkci)ni 

Ekuni 

Nkwni 

Yam  

Isou 
Disou,  jd. 

Kirali,  Bi- 

Mbala 

Obenke 
Babenke,jt>/. 

Benju,  Ba- 

Year  

Mwaka 

Kianda 
Mweru 

Kirubuli 

Gala 

Eranga 

Elanga 

Zebra 

Muswlu 

One    

Kadi 

Ingana 

Ma,ti 

Mci>kcD 

Emoi 

Mpa>k<» 

Two   

Ebare 

Diwiri 

Bare 

Mibale,  -bale 

Ibale 

Iwale 
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English. 

Three 

Four  

Five  

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine  

Ten 

Eleven  .... 

Twelve  .... 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty  .... 

Thirty   .... 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy.... 

Eighty  .... 
Ninety  ... 

Hundred  . 
Thousand . 

I,  me 


KiBIEA. 


Esaru 

Sina 

Etanu 

Mutuba 

Samba 

Munane 

MokiS 


LiBVANUMA 
OB  LiHUKU. 


KUAMBA. 


Diletu 
Gena 

B«ak<o 

Madia 

Madaneka 

Bagina 

„     mgono 
Mine 
Baitoda 

Bakumba 

Digidi  letu 

Digigina 

Digiboko 

Digi  madea 


Ma^gala. 


iLlf^GI. 


»> 


mada- 
neka 
„   bagena 

„   bagena 

mugono 

Bamene 

Bawiri 

Bamene 
baratu 
gina 


>» 


11 


>? 


» 


ba>k 


a>Ko> 


madea 
mada- 


Saru 

Ine 

Tanu 

Mkaga 

Nsambu 

Nane 

Subi 

Kumi 

Kumi  na 

8usima>ti 
Kumi  na 

murubare 
Kumi  na 

murusaru 
Kumi  na 

muruine 
Kumi  na 

susitano 
Kumi  na 

susinkaga 
Kumi  na 
murusambu 
Kumi  na 

murunane 
Kumi  na 

muruswbi 
Bwesi  muti 


Misatu 
Minne,  -nne 
Mi  tano 
Mutuba 
Sambu 
Muambi 
Dibua 
Jumi 
Jumi  na 
m<oka> 
,,  na  mibale 


neka 
„  bagina 
„  bagina 
na  mugono 
Radi 


Eme 


1,        ,1  na 

murukumi 

Bwebare 

„    na  susi 

kumi 

Bwesaru 

,,     na  susi 

kumi 

Bweine 

„     na  SUSI 

kumi 

Bwetano 


Eme 


IsatcD 

Inne 

Itano) 

Isimano) 

Insambu 

Muambi 

Dibua 

Jumi 

Jume  rfi>ti 

Jumi  ribali 


Mitugu 
mibale 

Mitugu 
misatu 
„  minne 
,,  mitano 


Munkama 
Minkama 
Jumi 

Ngai 


Mako) 
mabale 
Liko),  lioci 
Njumi 
isatu 
Ntuku  inne 
Ntuk  itano) 


UPa>T«. 


I^to) 

Inne 

Itano) 

Is&manca 

In^amtf 

MunAnai 

Dibua 

Jumi 

Jumi  na 

mpa>ko> 
Jumi  na 

iwale 


Muknma 


Mbi 


Bicinda 


Ntugu 
isatu 


Nga 
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Thuo. 


He... 

We 

You 

They 

All... 


This  man . 
That  man. 
This  tree  . 


That  tree. 
My  house., 
Thy  house 
His  house. 


Our  country  or  our  town 


Your  country  . 

Their  children. 
Bad   


Female 

Good 

Great    

Little    

„  (man)... 

„  (house) 
Male 


White 
Here . . 
Black 


LlBVANUMA,    KUAMBA 

orTjhuka.     ^uamba. 

MAfJGALA. 

IliI^gi. 

XJpo>T». 

Gwenge         flwe 

Yo 

Owe 

Ail 

Gwe! 

llwe,  Enge 

Mendie 

Oy« 

One 

Ya>k» 

U§u             1  Mendi  besu 

Bi^              Isw 

I?« 

Unu 

Miy« 

Bino) 

Banl 

Inu 

Baio) 

Be^ 

Awa 

Ane 

Aka 

-bom 

Pone 

-onso) 

Ba,  -neba, 

-kaba 

(Dima 

-ba 

dibom  = 

all  things) 

Mumbiteyu  i^pamusindii  M«tu  wyw 

„        „      N^bamendie.    „     „kuna 

Mkakaru       Meli  men-   |  Ma>te  wyw 

to)U 

dulu 

Mkakaru 

Meli  men- 

«     „  kuna 

„      to)iici)      dulu         1 

Ekara  dem  ,  Ndabo 

Ndako 

'     ndiamu 

nangai 

„    edo)we  Ndabo 

„    nayo) 

1     ndiamcao) 

1      „    teni 

1 

Ndabo 
ndiana 

„    no>yo> 

Kiaro 

!  Kekara 

Kekari  ndi 

Likutu  na 

ada)sU 

asii 

bi^ 

Kiaro  dcona- 1  Kiaro 

Mbuka  na 

nini            alinamai.i'      bino> 

,   „   nmi 

Bana  ba  da>o>  Banike          Bana  nawa 

ndibabeo) 

-bibi              -azinani 

Mabi 

(Mumbi 

Amazinana 

asabibi  = 

1    abadman)i 

Ikwili,  Muli  -iikali 

-nwa^i 

-saido(a/??a*)  Amabonga  :  Malamo) 

•kuru             Zare-zare     1  Nene  -kulu 

Mike(/>rtf/.r)  -ke 

-ndambu 

-esa  bQda                          i 

8u,  Mpai      Kuake,  ntuli,  -lume 

Ja>ma,  -gule,  Nume            Mulume 

-satu  *            Ebuft>           !  Butane 

Kuana           M6o               Awa,  Ewa 

-sangbci) 

Matanu 

Buindu 

^ 
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KmiRA. 

LiBTAMDMA  OR  LtHDKlT. 

KUAMBA. 

MaSgala. 

Bab«>ja 

■mamada 

Ba- 

Ba-tnadie 

Mingi 

ly- 

K«i 

Kuna 

Maaikai 

Nikumia 

Te! 

Ma 

Ni 

Makaneka  (also  I  come) 

Nkisakame 

Akamati 

BiUI  (imp.) 

Makaaadgo) 

Emie 
bikamie  1 

Nayi 

Ekftwe,Map. 

Ubike ! 
(imp.) 

Magbwesai 

Ni  kumiai 

Kalmgite 

Makabuno 

„  kambina 

Abini 

Magi  (magbfflu) 

„  rualia 

Nkubi 

Makamwa 

Nyuwai 

Nanyui 

Mamwene 

Ni  nyuwa 

Musimwa 

Kinu 

„      te 

Makaja(Kaka,food) 

Niliaga 

Nali 

Miaija 

Kill 

„    te 

Ma  injoi 

Nepa 

Napeu 

Manaka  niiya* 

Nukupe 

Napeaiy- 

Mwawainy" 

NikumpesU 

Napesiy. 

JU!  (imp.) 

Makasa 

Nikia 

Nake 

Matenda  (Sa !  go '.) 

Sa  !  (.imp.) 

Ma8abise,Matendabise 

Nikaiame 

t 

Niki  bOla 

Akufiba 

Membirai 

Nivia 

Yebi 

Miainenibira 

Kivi 

Aibit^ 

Owenge  ya|a  kukulu 

Uweukundi 

Y«  aliki 

ObU  kaka-rema 

Beau 
kikikola 

T»baagi 

Usii  kaka  tdmura 

Beau 
kikionga 

T»l»bi 

Usu  lembare  laY<.n 

Biki 
tundimbe 

T«.telci  te ! 

Anumvwmvu 

Alumbia 

At«li 

Ana  bubrumu 

Ajiinfluma 

Aibi 

Basabake 

Bakitevieki 

Baseki 

Naodera 

Benu  bttku 

Bin»  aleli 

UnU  nakandcra 

gamieki 

Wakwkurate 

OlBlikiT 

Jambitii 

wayarekeT 

nialatil 

Asanini? 

AimaDst 

Yake  wapi 

Ani  aneka  1 

Andianit 

Nani  yayi 
(endako)! 

Plenty  

„  (many)  

There  

No,  not 

lam 

Ibring 

I  come 

Icomenot  

Idance 

Idie 

Idrink 

I  drank 

I  drank  not 

I  eat 

I  eat  not  

I  give  

I  give  you   

Igavehim  

Igo  

I  went 

I  kill  them  

I  know 

I  know  not 

Thoulovest 

We  make 

We  say 

We  sold  not 

HoHtinka 

He  Bteala 

They  laugh 

Y'ou  weep 

Why  art  thou  Bleeping  1 

Where  did  he  go  } 

Who  comes  in? 
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English. 

TiTBVANUMA  OR  LiHUKA. 

KUAMBA. 

Ma^^oala. 

What  do  you  say] 

Waaamura  tetan 

VP1 

Uyongiki 

Nini  yalubi? 

How  do  you  make  palm 

1)    y*5i 

Ngaka  wakira  tetan 

Ukoli  b«ni  mwenge  ? 

wiae?   

What  shall  we  drink  ?  . . . 

Kamwayei? 

Kikinyuwe  hi  ? 

When  art  thou  coming  1 

Weka  matani  ? 

Obiki  reni? 

Nini  yaye  ? 

Give  me  food 

Ainja)jakaka 

Nipa  lieli 

Apesi 

„         meisajja 

bilioko) 

Cut  me  a  small  stick 

Atenera  muhigo> 

Zomba  kami  mikisisi 

Akate 

iisabanla 

mpimbo 

I  want  a  little  stone 

Makakbora  lika>vi 

Nikikaba  tare  mikisisi 

Nga'  lingi 

lisaba>da 

Ditale  ihu- 
ke  muke 

Which  (fowl)   will    you 

Ka)ba  gani  engo  wana- 

Koko  alimani 

give  me? 

inja>? 

mundukuni  pesia  ? 

He  is  inside  the  house  ... 

Yeki  osogo 

Ali  ka  ndabo 

Ajalina 
ndoko 

The  birds  flew  away 

Banuli  bakairilia 

Bambulu  b^'ya 

Mpulu 
bake 

He  is  taller  than  I 

Angasagaine  bubuta 

Aninyinia 

The  parrot  scream  s   

Aku  akandera 

Kukulu  alikaluki 

The  rotten  tree  falls 

Buti  boborai  bwakakwa 

Meli  amahola  alikagwai 

Can  you  see  me?   

Wekaine  kenaina  ? 

Ubiki  tangiami 

Amoni 
ngai? 

No.  I  cannot   

Mesita>ka 

Kikito>ka 

Amoni  yo* 
te! 

Further  Sentences  in  Libvanuma. 


An  arm  Ekondo. 

Two  arms  Dikondo  diwiri. 

One  cow Bute  bwa  bungana. 

cow    of       on4i. 
My  house  Ekara  edem. 

h/jxise    my. 
My  houses Dikara  didcm. 

houses     my. 

Many Bo)ja. 

Many  men Bombi  babwja. 

Many  things Dima  dibwja. 

All  things Dima  diboni. 

thinf/s    all 


A  bad  house 


Bad  houses    ... 
A  female  child 

A  female  dog 

A  female  goat 

A  cow  (female 

A  good  man  .. 


ox) 


Ekara  ebibi. 
hotise    had. 
Dikara  dibibi. 
Mwana  se  muli. 

child   of  ftiiiale, 
Iktfili  ye  mba. 
female  of  dog. 
Ikwili  ya  meme. 

goat 
Ikwili  ya  bute. 
ox. 
Mumbi  a  saido. 

man   of  good. 
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Good  men Bombi  ba  saido. 

A  great  man Mumbi  mu  knru. 

man     a    gi*eat 
Mumbi  si  sa  mukuru. 
man  that  is  great,- 

A  little  house   Ekara,  or 

Ndabo  esa  buda. 
house  that  is  small. 

A  male  dog   Su  emva. 

mule  dog. 

A  male  child Mwana    'sa   gule. 

child  {that  is)  male, 

Male  goat  Mpai  wa  meme. 

tnale  of  goat. 

Male  elephant  Jcama  wa  anjau. 

nwle    of  elephant. 

A  white  cloth   Rubugu  rusatu. 

cloth     white. 

A  white  fowl Kobo  asatu. 

fowl 

A  white  thing  Ema  esatu. 

thing  white. 

White  things Dima  disatu. 

A  white  door Likuse  lisatu. 

door 

\Vhite  doors Makuse  ka  satu. 

doors. 

Two  eyes   Miso  kabiri. 

eyes    two. 

Two  ears    Macwi  kabiri. 

ears 

Two  men    Bombi  babiri 

One  parrot Mugaga  ufigana. 

Two  parrots  N  igaga  ibiri. 

I  don't  like    Ma«'  kain' (*i  is  the 

negative  particle). 

I  married  a  wife  Mabufiga  muli. 

wife 
I  shall  buy  an  ox  to-  Makora   bisi    bute 

morrow  I  buy    shall     ox 

kaliba. 
to-morrow. 
I  bought  a  cow  yester-  Kikora  bisi  bute 

day I  buy  did   ox 

budctfo). 
yesterday. 
The  man  fell  down  ...  Mwakwabuka  lesi. 

{the  man  he)  fell  dovm. 


Strike,  beat! Benda. 

I  will  strike  thee Eme  mana  benda 

/    /  thee  strike, 
or  Eme  mana>  kabenda. 
/  /  thee  did  strike, 
I  give  thee Manainjo). 

/  thee  give. 
I  gave  you  yesterday .  Manuka  ninja> 

/  ^e  did  give 
nakttbe. 
yesterday. 
I  will   give   you   to-  Manainjo  bisi  kaliba. 

morrow  to-morrow. 

I  do  (did)  not  give  you  Ma  $unainja> 

/  not  you  give. 
I  did  want  to  buy    ...  Makakbora  kakora 
I  don't  want Ma  si  kaine. 

/  not  want. 

I  don't  strike    Me  si  benda. 

Thou  strikest  not U  si  bendei. 

He  did  not  give  me...  I  si  nainja>. 

he  not  me  give. 

He  did  not  fail I  si  akiso>. 

He  does  not  love I  si  kunda. 

I  love  not  Me  si  kunda. 

I  not  love. 

Thou  lovest  not    U  si  kundei. 

Give  me  a  little    Ainjo)  isabo>da. 

a  little 

Salt Mkwe. 

Give  us  bananas  Ainjoko)  ebugu. 

give  us  bananas. 
He  gave  us    A  si  cdja>in. 

he  us  gave. 
He  gave  you A  ni  nj»in. 

he  you  gave. 
He  gave  ycm (emphatic)  A  ni  nja>in  n'wwe. 

he  you  gave  you. 
Heg&yethem      „         Aba)inja)innebonga>ba 

he  them  gave  them. 
He  gave  me        „         Anainja>in  n'eme. 

he  me  gave   me. 
I  love  thee Ma  na  kunda. 

/  thee   love. 
Thou  lovest  me U     na  kunda. 

thou  me  lovest. 
I  don't  love  you   Mi  si  na  kunda. 

/  not  thee  love. 
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I  speak  Kuamba  Nikionga  Kuamba. 

One  baboon  Abura  ma>ti. 

hahoon   one. 

Two  baboons Babura  bebale. 

A  white  cloth    Lualo  ndi  ebuco. 

cloth  that  is  white. 
A  white  fowl Kwkw  mu  ndi  ebiio). 

fowl    it  that  i^  tohite. 

Strike!   Binda. 

I  will  strike  thee Nida  kubinda. 

/  ivill  thee  strike. 
I  give  thee Nukukupa. 

/  thee  to  give. 
I  gave  thee  yesterday  Uma    nukukupa. 

yesterday  I  thee  to  give, 
.1  gave  him Nim  pesia. 

/  him  gave. 
He  gave  me  A  ni  pesia. 

he  nie  gave. 

I  gave  thee    Nu  ku  pesia. 

/  thee  gave. 
He  gave  us    A  ki  pesia. 

he  us  gave. 

He  gave  you Anipesia. 

he  you  gave. 
He  gave  them  A   b©   pesia. 

he  them  gave. 
He  did  not  give  me . . .  Kani  pesi  mbe. 

he  not  me  give  not. 
He  did  not  give  thee  .  Kakupesi  mbe. 

thee 
He  did  not  give  us  ...  Kaki  pesi  mbe. 

vs 


IN  Kuamba. 

Thou  didst  not  give 

me  

I  did  not  give  thee  ... 

I  did  not  give  him  ... 

Thou  didst  not  give  us 

Ye  did  not  give  us  ... 

They  did  not  give  them 

We  die    

We  died,  are  dead    . . . 


We  are  tired 


Our  house 


Your  house 
His  house  . 


His  wife.... 
Thy  wife  ., 
My  wife  — 
Our  wives  . 
Your  wives 
Their  wives 


Kunipesimbe. 
thou  not  me  give  not. 

Kikupesimbe. 
/  7iot  thee  give  not 

Kimpesimbe. 
/  not  him  give  not. 

Kukipesimbe. 
thou  not  us  give  iiot. 
Bctfku  ki  pesi  mbe. 
ye  not  us  give  not. 
Baka  b<»  pesimbe. 
Kikuto). 
Ki  kuwa. 
we  dead, 
Ki  lilia. 
tve  tired. 
Ndabo     ndiasii. 
house    that  is  our. 
Ndabo  ndi  anil. 
your. 
Ndabo  ndi  ake  or  ana, 
his      his. 
Nkaluana. 
wife     his, 
Nkaluako. 
vrife     thy, 
Nkalu  amu. 

wife     my. 
Bakali  ndi  basil. 
wives  that  are  our, 
Bakali  ndi  baniL 
wives  that  are  your. 
Bakali  ndi  bab«*. 
their. 


BOMANGI.  ABUDJA.  ABALUKI. 

OLUKONJO.  ORUNYORO. 


BoMAf^Gi,  AbOoja,  and  Abaluki  are  spoken  along  the  course  of  the  Upper  Congo,  chiefly 
on  the  north  bank  and  between  that  river  and  the  Welle  watershed  to  the  north. 
Abaluki  is  almost  identical  with  Abudja.  It  is  only  recorded  because  it  is  spoken 
much  more  to  the  east  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi. 

Olukonjo  is  spoken  in  the  districts  round  the  south  and  south-east  sides  of  Ruwenzori 
and  west  of  the  mountain  into  countries  N.  and  W.  of  Albert  Edward  Lake. 

Orunyobo  is  spoken  in  Unypro  and  to  the  north  of  the  Lower  Semliki,  towards  the  S.W* 
coast  of  Albert  Nyanza. 


EXGUSH. 


Ant 


White  ant 

Antelope — 
Hartebeest 
Cobus  


Cephalophus... 
Ape  (Chimpan- 
zee)  

Colobus  

Arm    


BomaSgi. 

Sombi 
ApumbOyi 


Arrow    .. 
Axe 


Baboon 
Back  .. 
Banana 


Beard 

One  hair. 


Mukumbusd) 
Mi- 

Iba>ka> 

Likonga 
£funda>  or 
Epundo) 


Mo>kundu 

Mi- 

Likemba 

La>la)le 


Abudja. 


Sombi 


Apumbuyi 


Abaluki.       Olukonjo.     Orunyoro. 


Sombi 


Mukumbuso)    Mukumbuso) 
Mi-  Mi- 


Bubo>ka>  Bubo>ka) 


Dikonga  Likonga 

Lit6,  Mat6     |  Lito,  Mat6 


Mo>kundu 

Mi- 

Dikondo 

Da>lo>le 


Mo>kundu 

Mi- 

Dikondo 

Do>la>le 


Mbali ;  pi. 

Esimbali 
Enii  lungulu, 

2)1. 


Embara 

Esi-  (pi.) 

Enzie 

Ekitera 

Ebi,  pi. 

Engomo 

Okubwko 

Omusa>ha 
Embasa  (pi. 

Esiombasa) 
Esuka,esisuka 
Engerebe 
Es-  (pi.) 
Omugongo 

Obukamatae 
I  Ama- 

Esi  onderu 
I  Onuleru 


Empazi 

Enswa 

Enyemera 
Ensa 


Isike 


Omukono 
Emi- 
Omutego 
Enyanzi 


Enkfl»be 
Omugongo 
Kit«>ke,  Bi- 
Omuledju 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 


Bee 


BeUy 
Bird 

Blood 

Body 

Bone 


Borassus  palm... 


Bow 


Brains 
Breast 
Brother 

Buffalo 


Buttocks   

„     (beasts'). . 


Canoe. 


Cat 

Chest... 
Chief  ... 

Child... 

Infant 
Cloth  ... 


Corn,  sprouting 

Country 

Cow    


Crocodile  . 
Date  jiahn. 

Day 

Daylight    , 
Devil 


BOMA^^GI. 


AbCdja, 


Abaluki. 


Olukonjo. 


Okunyoro. 


i2pa>ki 

Libumo) 
Ifuru 

Makile 

La>]a)p6> 

Mukua 
Embuma 

La>ka)ka> 

Bongongo) 

Diwele 

Mutamba 

Enjale 

Mubundo) 

Watu 

Kondcako) 

Enkunio) 

Enwana 

Esenja 


Dog. 


Enibcoka 
Engonibe 

Enkcoli 
Muntcokb) 

Endo>ki 
Emburfnulci) 


12pa>ki 

Nc6po) 
Mpuru 

Makile 

La)lo>po> 

Mukua 

Embuma 

Litingbo) 

Qbongo) 

Dibele 

Muntamba 

Enjale 

Manganda 

Watu 

Kondcoko) 

Enkumo) 

Onwana 


Esenja 


Embctfka 
Engombe 

Enkctfli 

Muntcako) 

Butu 

Enda)ki 


i2p«i>ki 

Nc6p« 
Mpuru 

Makile 

Lia»]a>pa> 

Mukua 

Embuma 

Litifigba) 

fibongo) 

Dibele 

Muntamba 

Enjale 

Manganda 

Watu 

Kondfloko) 

Enkumo) 

Onwana 


Esenja 


Emba>ka 
Engombe' 

Enka>li 

Munta>ka) 

Utu 

Endwki 


Enganganya  |  Enganganya 


Enzttki  (pi, 

Esionziuki) 

iEnda 

Enywnyi 

Esio,  pi. 

Omusasi 

Omubiri 

Erikuha 

Ama- 

EcikCga 

Obuta 

Amata 

Obongo 

Eribere,Ama- 

Omwanawetu 

Muhara 

Emba>go 

Esiombogo 

Ebikalero 

Eritako 

Obwato 

Akajango 

Kikuba 

Omukama 

Aba- 

Omwana 

Olumekeke 

Akamekeke 

Mutanda 

Omwenda 

Eriba>ga 
Ekitaka 
Ende  esigija 
„    enumecf 
Endicoka 
EkitSnda 
Kiro 
Omwesi 
Omulimu 
Aba- 
Embwa 
Esiombwa,//^. 


Eojwki 

£nda 
Enyo>nyi 

EsAgama 

Omubiri 

Egufwa 

Ama- 

Akatugu 

Obutugu,  pi. 

Obuta 

Amatta 

Obwongo 

Iwere,  Ama- 

Mwanawal'do 

Embttgo 

Ebibuno 

Obwato 

Amato 

Enjangu 

Kifuba 

Kamwa 

Abakamwa 

Omwana 

Omojo)  cJ 

Mutanda 
(bark) 
Orugwye 

Ensi 

Ente  ezigija 
„    nimni  cf 
En^mbia 
Omukindu 
Ekiro 

Nyamusana 
Omucwesi 
Abacwezi 
Embwa 
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English. 

Dog  (very  big).. 
Door 

Dream   

Drum 

Ear 

Egg 

Elephant  

Excrement    .... 

Eye 

Face  

Fat 

„  (oil,  butter).. 
Fear   

Finger    

Fire 

Fish    

Foot  

Fowl  

Ghost 

Goat  

God    

Grass 

Ground  

„  nut , 

Guinea-fowl  — 


BOMAJ^OI. 


AbOdja. 


Ekukereke 

DilotcD 

Nga>m<0 

Dit«>i 

Eyala,  Biyala 

Endamba 
Twtwbi,  pi. 


Liliso) 

Bubuso) 

Mumata 

Musamba 
samba 
Mu^ei 

Mwisa 
Encu 


Ditambi 

Mttkonda 

Enk6k6 

Ma)lima> 

Entaba 


Enketa 

Enjani 

Mumbondo 

Enguba 

libongo 


Ekukereke 

Dilo>to> 
Ngtfmo) 
Dito>i  ma- 

Eyala,  Biyala 

Endamba 
Ta>to>bi,  pi. 


Liliso) 

Bubustt 

Mumuta 

Mungufiguma 

Mu§ei 

Mwisa 

Encu 


Ditambi 

Ma>konda 

Enk6k5 
Ma>limo> 

Entaba 


Enketa 

Enjani 

Mumbondo 

Enguba 

Libongo 


Abaluki. 


Olukonjo. 


Ekukereke 

Dilwto) 
Ngo>ma> 
Dito>i,  Ma- 

Eyala,  Biyala 

Endamba 

Ta>to>bi,  fd. 


Liliso) 

Bubuso) 

Mumuta 

Mungunguma 

Mu§ei 

Mwisa 
Encu 


Ditambi 
Mttkonda 

Enk6k5 
Mo>lima> 

Entaba 


Enketa 

Enjani 

Mumbondo 

Enguba 

Libongo 


Oluyi,  Ruyi 
Esionyuyi,/?^. 

Engcama 

Okutwe, 

Amatwe,  pi, 

Ereye 

Amayi,  pi, 

EnzMgu,  Esio- 

Amagedzie 

Amavezi 

Amaidzai 

Eriso 

Obusu 

Ekisawu 

Amaguta 

Erisaga 

Omunwe 
Emgnwe,  pi, 
Omuriro 
Eyiswe 
Esiswe,  jjI, 
Isumbi, 

esisumbi 
Ekisando 
Okugulu 
Omusitu 
Olulonge 
Enga>ko> 
Omulimu 
Aba- 

Emburi,  buli 
Esio- 
Esamb&n 
Embene, 
Esembene,/>^. 
Ruhanga 
Duhanga 
Ekisuki 
Omwata 
Omutaka 

Enganga 


Orunyoro. 


Ekibwa 

Oruhigi 

Empigi 

Endo>ta> 

Enga>ma 

Okutu 

Amatu,  pi, 

Eihuri, 

Amahuri 

Enja>jo> 

Amazi 


Eri^o,  Amai^o 
Obuso 

Eki^aju,  Ebi- 
Amagita 
Okutina 

Orukimio 

Omuriro 
Encui 


Ekigere,  Ebi 

Ekibira 

Enkoko) 
Omuzimu 

Embuzi 


Duhanga 

Katonda 

Omwata 

Obuyansi 

Itaka 

Ekinyobwa 

Ekitajumba 
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English. 


BOMAflfjI. 


AbCdja. 


Gun 
Hair 


Emba 
Insui 


Hand !  Dikanja 

Head Muma>to> 

Heart '  Mutema 

Heel   I  Litindi 

I 

Hippopotamus...  |  Eiiguu 


Honey 
Horn  . 


Horse... 
House 
Hunger 
Hyena 
Iron    ... 


Mbuli 
Njeka 

Mpunda 

Endako) 

Enjala 

Enkoi 

Ebende 


Island    Esafiga 


Ivory  ... 
Knee  ... 
Knife... 
Lake  ... 

Leg 

Leopard. 
Lion   ... 


Xgcalb) 

Libongo 

Ebnni 

Buliko) 

EkoiU 

Enkoi 


Lips    I  Eteke 

Magic I  Enkafiga 

Wi.se  man's  work 

Maize Mundenge 

Male   Qlele 

Man    12ma)tu 

Rabat  u 

Meat  Enyama 

Monkey Enkcma 


Moon ICnsonge 

Mountain  Litale 


Emba 
Insui 


Dikanja 
Mumo>ta> 
Mutema 
Litindi 

Eiigubu 

Mbuli 
Njeka 

Mpunda 

Endako) 

Enjala 

Enkoi 

Ebende 

Esanga 


Eteke 
Enkanga 

Mupombi 
I^lele 
12mo»to> 
Babatu 

Enyama 
Enkema 


Ensonge 


Litale 


Abaluki. 

Emba 
Insui 


Likanja 
Muma)t«> 
Mutema 
Litindi 

Engubu 

Mbuli 
Njeka 

Mpunda 

Endako) 

Enjala 

Enkdi 

Ebende 

Esanga 


Olukonjo. 


Ngcalo) 

NgflolcD 

Libongo 

Libongo 

Ebuni 

Ebuni 

Embanje 

Embanje 

Ekcolo) 

Ekcalo) 

Enkoi 

Enkoi 

Eteke 
Enkanga 

Mupombi 
I^lele 
Umctftci) 
Babatu 


p]nyama 
Enkema 


Ensonge 
Litale 


Embundu 
Oluyuwiri 
Esionziwiri, 

Eklganza 

Mutwe 

Omutummo 

Akasinziro 

Obu- 

Eyisere 

Esisere 

Obukyi 

Erihembe 

Efikayina 

Enyumba 

Enzala 

Empiti 

Ekywrna 

Ec«»ma 

Oku  itsinga 

Eritsinga 

Erino 

Eriru 

Omuhamba 

Eiigedze 

Okuyulu 

Engwe 

Endare, 

Esiandare,  pi. 

Eminyd" 

Omuleayi 

Obuganga 

Ebikusa 

Omulume 

Omundu 

Abandu, 

awandu 
Enyama 
Engende 
Efig^ma, 
EsiongemajV, 
Omugesera, 
Okweri 
Obweruka 


Okunyobo. 


Embundu 
I^ttki 


Ekigai\ja 
Omutwe 
Omutima 
Ekisinziro 

Enjubu 

Obwo)ki 

Eihembe 

Ama- 

Enkaine 

Enju 

Enjara 

Empisi 

Eki«ma 

Eizinga 

Ama- 

Erino 

Okuju 

Omwlhiu 

Enyanja 

Okugulu 

Engo> 


Emenua 
Omura>ga> 

Ebicwri 
Omusajja 
Omuntu 
Abantu,  /;/. 

Enyama 
Eukende 


Okuezi 
Orufodzi 
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English. 


Mountain  (big)... 


>» 


(snow) 

Nail  (of  finger  or 

toe)  

Name 

»>   (our)   


BoiiANQI. 


Neck 


Night 


Nose 


Oil  palm 
Ox 


„  (horn). 
Palm  wine. 
Parrot  .... 
Penis 


Pig .... 
Pigeon 


Place Qmo>be 


Eain  

Eaphia  palm. 


Rat 


River 


Road  . 
Sheep . 
Shield. 
Sister . 
Skin   . 

Sky 

Sleep  .. 
Smoke 
Snake.. 


Eyala 
Dirina 


Nkingo) 

Bubuto) 

Li- 

Dilebo 
Engombi 
lo>lele 

Mamanna 

EnkttSo) 

Ensa>ka 

Encombo) 
Mukuiiguli 


Python    Embo>ma> 


Mbula 
Dieke 

Embabu 


Mukeli 

Embali 
Embata 
Enguba 
Mutumwali 

Lia»p<oS<ii> 
Diko>la> 

Il<» 

Litumbu 
Enja> 


AbCdja. 


Eyala 
Dirina 


Nkingo) 

Bubutu 

Li- 

Dilebo 
Engombi 
Ittlele 

Mamanna 

Enka>sa> 

Ensa>ka 

EncomVio) 
Mukunguli 

12mo>be 

Mbula 
Dieke 

Empo) 

Mukeli 

Embali 
Embata 
Enguba 
Mutumwali 

La>pa>So> 
Dika>lo> 

Impongiri 

Litumbu 

Enja> 


Abalcjkj. 


Eyala 
Dirina 


Nkingo 

Ba>Butu 

Li- 

Dilebo 
Engombi 
Ittlele 

Mamanna 

Enka>sa> 

Enscdka 

Encombo) 
Mukunguli 

12m<»be 

Mbula 
Dieke 

Empa> 

Mukeli 

Empali 
Embata 
Enguba 
Mutumwali 

La>p«>S6> 
Diko>la> 

Impoiigiri 
Litumbu 
Enjtt 
Embomo) 


Olukonjo. 


Erilambo, 

Oburambo 

Esiansororo 

Eciala,  Ebi- 
Erina 


Ebicia 
EngotO 
Wamira 
Ekiro 

Muhuri ;  Emi- 
(nostrils) 

Ende 

Esionde,  pi, 
Efigube 
Obuabu 
Engusu 
Eisulu 
Esi  sulu,  pi. 
Eiiguluwe 
Akali  kuku 

Ahandu 

Embula 
Omuhiku 
Esiombiku,/?/. 
Embeba, 
Esio-,  pi, 
Songomuri 
Ekisesa 
Omusia 
Ensera 
Emburi 
Eiigabo 
Mwaleweitu 
Engooba 
Olubttla 
Otulo 
Omuki 
Nzwka 


Orunyoro. 


Enaonw 
Eibara 
Amabara- 

gaitu 
Ebityia 

Ekiro 


£nte 
-enumi,  (J 

Amarwa 

Enkusu 

Embo>r6> 


Empunu 

Eriiba 

Amaiba 

Qmwdnya 

Ahantu 

Enjura 

Obu^ware 

Embeba 


Ekisaru 

Qmuhanda 

Entama 

Eugabo 

Wamao 

Omubiri 

Eiguru 

Oburu 

£njo>ka 


064 


VOOABUXARIES 


English. 


Son 

»  (my) 

Song 

Dance 

Spear 

Star    

Stick  

Stone  

Sun 

Sunshine   

Sweet  potato 

Tear   

J.  estici6s    ....«•••• 

Thief  

Thing 

Thorn 

Thumb  

Tobacco 

To-day  

Toe 

Tongue  

Tooth 

Town 

Tree    

Twins 

Urine 

Vagina   

War    

Wart  hog  

Water 

White  man    

Wife  

Wind 

Witch 

Woman 

Wood 


BoMA5roi. 


Onwana  mbi 


Lembo) 

Likongo 
Njoto) 

Mpimbw 
Ditale 
Disu  la  wi§a 
Ma>ma>i 

£mpi$o>li 

Mpuka 
Iba 

Musanu 
Munjube 


Lianga 

Jaune 

Nsei 

Liolemu 

Dilino) 

Lcobala 

lyete,  Njete 

Mapasa 

Maminyi 

Dibcalb) 

Etumba 

Malimba 
Mundele 
Mindele 
S^wali 

Epuipui 
Nganga 
Oiiwali 
Inkconi 


AbCdja. 


Abaluki. 


Onwana  mbi   Onwana  mbi 


Lembo) 
Likongo 

Nja>ta> 

Mpimbtt) 
Ditale 
Disu  la  wi^a 

Ma>ma>i 


Lembo) 
Likongo 

Njo)to) 

Mpimbo) 
Ditale 
Disu  la  wi^a 

Ma>ma)i 


Empi^cali        I  Empi^cDli 


liigundu 
Iba 

Musanu 
Munjube 


Ifigundu 
Iba 

Musanu 
Munjube 


Lianga 
Jaune 

Nsei 


Lianga 

Jaune 

Nsei 


Ixalemi 

La>lemi 

Dilino) 

Dilino) 

La)bala 

La>bala 

Muite,  Njete 

Muite,  Njete 

Mapasa 

Mapasa 

Maminyi 

Maminyi 

Munsa>li 

Munsft)li 

Etumba 

Etumba 

Malimba 

Malimba 

Vfundele 

Mundele 

Mindele 

Mindele 

N^wali 

S^wali 

Mopui 

Moi>ui 

Enketa 

Enketa 

Ofiwali 

Onwali 

Inka>ni 

lukcDni 

Olukonjo. 


Omwana 

„    wage 
Oluimbo 
Riwina 
Itumo,  Ma" 
Eiigimuno  > 
Esio- 
Omwigo 
Eribwe 
Eriwba 

Ekirebu,  Ebi- 

Omusa>ni 

Emi- 

Emihege 

Omwibi 

Ekindu 

Ere'hwa 

Ama'hwa 


Etaba 

Munabwiri 

Akasanwe 

Amano,  pi, 

Luleme 

ErinOjAmeno 

Ekikale 

Omuti 

Abahasa 

Amaso 

Enzini 

Oruhi 

Enjiri 

Amagedzi 

Omujungu 

Omukari 

Bakari 

Embeho 

Omuro)i 

Omukari 

Esiankue 

Rukwe,  pi. 


Orunyoro. 


Omwana 
Obwana,  pi, 
Akana,  dim. 
Okuzina 

Ei^umo 
Enyinyizi 

Omwigo 

Eibare 

Izo>ba 

Ekitdkuli 
Eiziga 

Amagwsi 
Omwibi 
Ekintu 
Eih'wa 

Ekiara 

KisalLza 

Etaba 

Dero 

Akagere 

Olulimi 

Erino 

Orubuga 

Omuti 

AbanHigo 

Eiikari 

Obulemu 
Engiri 
Amadzi 
Omujungu 

Omukazi 

Omurombi 
Omura>g» 
Mukazi 
Enku 
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English. 


Yam  

Year  

One 

Two    

Three 

Four  

Five   

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine  

Ten 

Eleven   ... 

Twelve  ... 
Twenty  ... 

Thirty    ... 

Forty 

Fifty  

Hundred 
Thousand 

I,  me  

Thou  

He 

We 

You    

They  

All  

This  man 

That  man 

This  tree 
That  tree 


BomaRji. 


Qbenja 
Elanga 


Emoi 

Ibale 

Isato) 

Binne 

Bitano) 

IsAmano) 

Insambo) 

Mun^nai 

Dibua 

Jumi 

Jume  ne  moi 


Ditinda 


Nju  misatu 


Mbi 
Owe 
fine 

Bani 
Bane 
-ba 


AbOdja. 


fibenja 
Elanga 


Emoi 

Ibale 

Isato) 

Binne 

Etanu 

IsAmano) 

Insambo) 

Muambi 

Dibua 

Jumi 

Jumbe  roti 


Ditinda 


Nju  misatu 


Mbi 

12  we 

One 

I^o> 

Bani 

Bane 

-ba 


Abaluki. 


Olukonjo. 


Qbenja 
Elanga 


Ekihama 
Omwaka 


Emoi 

-guma,  -yyanSi 

Emu 

Ibale 

-here,  -were 

Iwiri 

Isato) 

-satu 

Isatu 

Binne 

-ne 

In&i 

Bitano) 

-tanu 

Itanu 

Isdmano) 

Mukaga 

Mukaga 

Insambo) 

Omusanzu 

Mu^anju 

^Vluambi 

Munane 

Munana 

Dibua 

Omwenda 

Mwenda 

Jumi 

Erikumi 

Ikumi 

Jumbe  roti 

Ekumi  na 
ciyuma 

„    n'emu 
„    na  iwiri 

Ditinda 

Amakumi 

Amakumi 

abere 

awiri 

Nju  misatu 

Amakumi 

Amakumi 

asatu 

asatu 

Amakumi 

Amakumi  ana 

ane 

Amakumi 

,,      atanu 

atanu 

Erigana 

Ikiasa 

Erigan' 

Igana 

neguma 

Mbi 

Ngie,  Njie 

Ny«we 

Owe 

Ewe;  Tami 

Wewe 

One 

Oyu 

flli:  Ye 

I?© 

Sitwe 

Icwe,  Icu 

Bani 

Inyue,  Inyu 

Inyuwe 

Bane 

Aba 

Abo 

-ba 

-usi,  -fi)si 

-a>na  (ba>na, 

(aba>si,  gtfsi, 

yona,  zo>na, 

owo>si,  etc.) 

etc.) 

Omundu 

Oihuntu 

yoyu 

ngugu 

Omundu 

Omuntu 

yolia 

nguli 

Omuti  ono 

Omuti  guno 

„    «lia 

„     nguli 

Okunyobo. 


Ekirali 
Omwaka 
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Further  Phrases  in  Olukonjo. 


My  house  Enyuraba  yage. 

Thy  house „  yayo. 

His  house  „         yaye. 

Our  town  Obutala  etu. 

„    bwetu. 

Your  country    Erirembo. 

rienyu,  -enyu. 

Their  children  Abana  babo. 

Bad -bi. 

Female   -kali;  -owene. 

Good   Buya  (fine). 

Great  -kulu. 

Little  -nunu, -ke. 

Male    -lume. 

Sick,  ill  Aluere. 

White -eru. 

Here   Eno. 

Black  -iraiilu. 

Plenty -ngi. 

There Eria  ;  Mali. 

No,  not  lyehe  ;  81-. 

lam    Endi. 

Thou  art Hi. 

I  bring    Nga  leta, 

Ngendireta. 
I  come    Ngasa. 

Wase  !  (imp.), 
1  come  not Sindendiasai. 

Sindiasa. 

I  dance  Ngendiwin'. 

„       winai. 

I  die    Ngakuwa. 

I  drink   Nganyuwa. 

Ngasoma. 

I  drank  Nagwirinyu'. 

I  drank  not   Sindinany u'. 

I  eat    Ngalia. 

[  eat  not Sinditrali. 

I  give Mba. 

I  am  giving   Ngandi  kuh'. 

I  give  you Ngakuha. 

1  gave  him Nanamuhere. 

I  go Ngagenda. 


I  went Nanagendire. 

I  kill  them Ngabaita. 

1  know   Ngaikiasi. 

I  know  not Singaikiasi. 

I  love Ngasima. 

We  make   Tu  kalim^. 

„  say   „    kabuga. 

„  sold  not  Situ  tuawola. 

He  stinks  Amabeha ;  Amabwla. 

He  steals    Akiba. 

They  laugh    Bakasekd. 

You  weep  MukarerA. 

Why   art   thou  Wa   rara   (lala)   wa 

sleeping?    kwireci? 

Where  did  he  go? Agendire  hai  ? 

Who  comes  in  ? Oyu  gengira  nende  f 

What  do  you  say?    ...  Wa  wuru  tike  f 

\*  Infinitives  in  Olukonjo  always  made 
with  r)th  (Eri-)  prefix,  and  not  i^ith  16th 
(Ku-).  Thus,  to  sleep  is  .fi'n'-lala;  not 
UIcuAbXq.. 

To  see Eri-lang^ra. 

To  speak Eri-londa. 

To  dance    Eri-bina. 

To  fall    Eri-wa,  and  also 

Eri-hinda. 
To  strike    Eri-tera. 

I  strike  Ndera.* 

I  struck 'NaUrire, 

I  did  strike    Nga<^-a. 

I  shall  strike Nda  tera. 

If  I  strike Ngi  tera, 

I  may  strike 'Ndere, 

To  come Eri-cwa. 

I  come    Ngflwa. 

I  come  not Sindi  cwa. 

Thou  comest  not Siwa^. 

He  comes  not   Siosa. 

We  come  not Situosce. 

Ye  come  not Simwajia, 

They  come  not Sibd<d. 


*  Verbal  root  in  italics. 
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I  dance  not    

Idle  not 

I  drink  not    

I  did  not  drink 

I  ate  not 

I  do  not  kill  tbem   ... 

I  loved    

We  refused    

We  refuse 

How    do   you    make 

palm  wine?    

What  shall  we  drink  ? 
When   art   thou 

coming? 

Give  me  food    

Cut  me  a  small  stick . 

I  want  a  little  stone  . 

Which     (fowl)     will 

you  give  me? 

He  is  inside  the  house 
The  birds  flew  away . . . 

He  is  taller  than  I  ... 
The  parrot  screams  . . . 
The  rotten  tree  falls... 


The  tree  fell 


Sindendiwinai. 

Sindendikwa 

Sindendinyuwa. 

Sindinanyu. 

Sindiandere. 

Sindendibaita. 

Nanasimire. 

Twaganire. 

Twagana. 

Obuabo)     wa-      ma 

bugerote  ? 
Tugendesa>ma'  ki  ? 

Wasire  mo>la)wa  ? 
Mbe  bialia. 
TJndure  kangabanga 

akake 
Nga   yenda   akabtie 

akake. 
Enko)k«  eriaye   yw- 

kendemba? 
Ani  omu  nyumba 
Esionyonyi  isiamao- 

buluka. 
Yama  amole. 
Engusu  egarira. 
Omutio    gunugire 

(fell) 
Omuti  wakunukire. 


The  man  fell  down  to  Omundu   amaihinda 

the  ground (ahindire)       ahese 

(to  the  ground:  old 
Bantu,  apa/tm). 

A  leaf Ki-yuma,  ki-huma. 

Leaves    Ama-yuma,  ama- 

huma. 

A  pumpkin   Eri-r  ema. 

Pumpkin    Ama-rema. 

All  -usi,  -wsi. 

[All  (men),  -bosi :  all  (trees),  eya>si ;  all 
(water),   g«si ;   all  (things),   ebiusi ;   all 
(cattle),  esiwsi ;  all  (sleep =otulo),  otwwsi; 
all  (towns =butala),  owosi.] 
A   good     man    (man 

good)  Omundu  owuwene.* 

Good  men  (men  good)  Abandu  aba6en«. 
Agoodigoat(goatk7oo(i)  Embuli  ynwene. 

Good  goats    Esiambuli  esiot^e^i^. 

A  good  thing Ekindu  eco  tvene. 

Good  things Ebindu  ebyo  wene, 

A  good  place Handu  hai^>«n«. 

A  good  banana Akakamata  akAwene, 

Good  bananas  Obukamata  ohoawene. 

Sick,  ill -aluere. 

Tall -le  (omule  =  tall,  as 

tree  or  man). 

Short  -kuhi  (omuntu  omu- 

kuhi = a  short  man). 


FuBTHER  Phrases  in  Obunyoro  (Urutoro,  Oruhima). 


My  house  Enju  yange. 

Thy  house „    yawe. 

His  house  „    'yi. 

Our  town  Harubuga  ruaitu 

Your  country    Harubuga  yany'. 

Their  children  Abanababo. 

Bad -bi. 

Female  -isiki,  kazi. 

Qood  -rungi ;  -kuru;  de. 

Great -k«ta)  =  big. 

Little -toito,  -kike. 

Male   -sajja, -a)j«  ;  -irumi. 

White -era,  ruwera. 

Here   Hanu. 

Black -kwiragura. 


Plenty -injL 

There Hali,  Kuli. 

No,  not  Kwaha  weo. 

Ti-,  to-,  ta-,  etc 

Now   Atibunu. 

lam    Ndi. 

I  bring    Nindeta. 

„      you Niiikuletera. 

I  come    Ninyija;  Qidja. 

I  come  not Tina  idje  ;  Tinyije. 

I  dance  Ninzina. 

I  die    Ninkaba;    Nakaba; 

Nafwa. 

I  drink   Ninyuwa. 

I  drank  Nanyuwere. 


*  Good  (root)  in  italics. 
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I  drank  not  Ntanyue. 

I  eat    Nindia. 

I  eat  not Tiindire. 

I  give  you Mpa. 

I  give  you Nakuwa. 

I  gave  him Nkainwa. 

I  go Niugenda. 

I  went Ngenze. 

I  kill  them Mbaita. 

I  know   Manyiri. 

I  know  not    Timanyire. 

Thou  lovest   Niiigonza  ;  wgonza. 

We  make   Ntukora. 

„    made    Tukwdzire. 

„    say    Ntubadza, 

Ntugamba. 

„    gaid Tubarizze. 

„    sold  not  Tetutunzire. 

He  stinks  Anunka. 

He  steals    Aiba. 

They  laugh    Aba^eka. 

You  weep  Muchura. 

Why  art  thou 

sleeping  ?    Ki-ki  okuniama  ? 

Where  did  he  go  ?    ...  Agenzir'hd  ? 

WTio  comes  in  ? Nohayata? 

What  do  you  say?  ...  Wagamba'ki 

Ogambir  wta  ? 

To  sell    Kuguza 

I  sell   'Ninguza. 

I  sold ^guzire. 

Thou  sold  est Oguzire, 

He  sold  Aguzire. 

We  sold Tuguzire. 

Ye  sold  'Sluguzire. 

They  sold  Baguzire. 

Sell  me  a  fowl ! ^guze  enkoko. 

He  sold  me  a  sheep  Aka  unguze  entama 

yesterday  ijo.  sheep 

yesterday. 


To  kill    Kutto. 

I  was  killing "Nyisire. 

I  did  kill    Nkaito. 

I  did  not  kill Nta  ite. 

I  was  not  killing Ti  nyvsire, 

IshaUkiU Ndatto. 

1  shall  not  kill Tinyite, 

That  I  may  kill    Nyt^. 

If  I  shall  kill Obundatto. 

I  shall  go  to  Katwe  Ningenda   Katwe 
to-morrow.     When    I  shall  go  (to)  Katwe 
I  get  there  I  shall  nyenkia.    Obundabe 
buy  salt:  they  will  tomorrow  when  I  get 
sell    me     salt     for    kayo,    ndagura 

cloth   there    I  shall  buy 

ekisura :   bana- 

salt    they  will 
uuguza    ekisura 
me  sell      salt 
n'orogoi. 
for  cloth. 
Wliat  shall  we  drink  ?  Toranyoa  ci  ? 
When  art  thou 

coming? 

Give  me  food    

Cut  me  a  small  stick  . 


I  want  a  little  stone  ..* 

Which  (fowl)  will  you 

give  me?    

He  is  inside  the  house 
The  birds  flew  away . . 
He  is  taller  than  I  ... 
The  parrot  screams  . . . 
The  rotten  tree  falls  . . 


Can  you  see  me  ? 
No,  I  cannot 


Oize  reri  ? 
Mpe  biakulia. 
Ntemera  akaigo 

akatoito. 
Ninyenda  akabare 

akatoito. 
Enkaiko)  ereh'i 

eyorampa. 
Ali  omu  nju. 
Enyunyi  ziharrukire 
Ye  yansiiiga  oburre. 
Efiku^u  neicurra. 
Omuti  gujunzir' 

guragwa. 
Oiuza  okundora  ? 
Kua&;  tinfubore. 


URUTORO. 


ORUHIMA. 
KABWARI. 


URUNYARUANDA. 
LUSESE. 


Urutoro  is  spoken  in  Toro  and  Busongora,  south  of  Ruwenzori.  It  is  practically 
identical  with  Uru-iro,  which  is  the  dialect  of  the  negro  serf  population  in  Ankole 
(Ba-iru).  Words  specially  characteristic  of  the  Busongora  dialect  are  marked  (B), 
and  Uru-iro  words  are  marked  (I). 

Oruhima  is  spoken  in  Ankole  by  the  Hima  aristocracy. 

Urunyaruanda  is  spoken  in  Ruanda,  or  Bunya-ruanda,  south  of  Ankole. 

Kabwari  is  spoken  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Tanganyika,  called  really  the  Mwakabwari 
language  or,  sometimes,  Kibakabwari. 

LusESE  is  spoken  in  the  Sese  Archipelago  (Victoria  Nyanza). 


Engush. 


Ant 

Termite  

Antelope — 

Hartebeest 

VVaterbuck 

Colms  thomoM. . 

Cephalophus  ... 

Eland  

Speke*s 
tragelaph    ... 

Small  antelopes 
Ape     (Chimpan- 
zee)   

• 

Colobus  

Arm    

Arrow 

Axe 

Baboon  

Back  


Urutoro. 


Empazzi 

En^wa  (I) 

Empara 
Enjazza 
Ensa 


Ecikuya 
Empundu  (I) 
Kitera  (B) 
Engeye 
Omukono 

Omusogi 

Ehangu 
Mpangu,  pi, 

Eiikerebe  (B) 


Oruhima. 


Empazi 


Enswa 


Enyemera 


Entaraganya 


Yfsiki 


Omukono 

Emi- 

Omuambi 

Emi 

Empango 


Enkoibe 


Ruanda. 


Entttzi 


Omuswa 


Endonyi 
Esunu 


Omugongo'  Omugongo 


Enjangwe 


Ukuboko) 
Amabcako) 
Omwambi 

Ent<Srizo' 
(jyr,  entoriz) 

Empundu 
Omugongo 


Kabwari 


Luasi 
STasi,  2^1. 
Lusunga 
Sunga,  jd. 
Nama  (in 
general) 


STguna 

Nguluno 

Mbongo 

Soko) 


Kuboiko) 

Ma- 

Mwambi 

Mi- 

Mbasa 


Sfgama 
Mwono 


LuSESE. 


Empazzi 

Amaguye 

Enswa 

Enangazi 


I 


Entalaganyi 

Enjttbe 
Izike 


Engeye 

Mukiuno 

Ama- 

Mutego, 

Emi- 

Nyanzi 

Empasa, 

Embaidi 

Enkobe 

Mugongo 
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English. 


Banana  

„     tree 

Beard 

One  hair 
Bee 

Belly  

Bird    

Blood 

Body  

Bone  

Borassuspalm  ... 

Bow    

Brains    

Breast 

Brother  

»       (our) 

»     (my) 

Buffalo  

Buttocks    

„    (beasts*)  ... 
Canoe 

Cat 

Chest 

Chief 

Child 


Urutoro. 


Oruhima. 


Ruanda. 


Kita)ke 

Omukonde 

Omuledju 
Ebirezu  (I) 

Enja)ki 
Emburi  (I) 
Enda 

Entundu  (I) 
Enywnyi 

Esagama 
Esaniaga  (B,I) 
Omubiri 
Igufwa^Ama- 
Egugunwa(I) 
Akakoga 

Obutta 
Amatta 
Orta  (I) 
Ob  won  go 
Iwere 

Mwenaweito 


Emba)go 
Ebibuno 
Amatako 
Obwato 

Enjangu 

Kifuba 

Omukamwa 

(king) 
Omunyoro 

(chief) 
Omwana 


Ecitwci 
Ebi- 


Ebirezu 

Enzwki 

Enda 

Ecinywnyi 

Enywnyi 

Esdgaina 

Omubiri 
Iguffa 
Ama-,  jjI. 
Akatugu 
Obu-,  pi. 
Obuta 


Owongo 
Ibere 

Araawere,^;^. 
Mweneso) 


Egitoici 
Ebitoiki,  pi. 
Omutumba 
Emi- 
Ubwanwa 

I'ruanwa 
Enzoiki 

Eboiido 
Ama- 


Kabwari. 


Konde,  Ma- 

Ki«- 
Bi»,  pi. 
Lulevu 
Tulevu,  jil. 
Kalevu 
Nzuki 

I  Vumo 
Mila=  bowels 


Enya)ni(9,10)'  Kanomi 

iTu- 
Amaraso        l  Musi 


Embogo 
Ebibuno 

Obwato 

Amato 

Enzangu 

Ekifuba 

Omukama 

Aba- 


Omwana 
Obwana, 
Akamwana 


Omubiri 

Egufwa 

Ama 


Omuhetto 
Emi 

Obwongo 
Iwere 
Ama-,  pi. 
Mwenetata 
Muhara 


Embwgo 
Ekibuno 

Bwato 
Amato 
Enturu 

Omwami 
Awami,  pi. 


Omwana 
Awana,  2^* 


Mubiri 

Fua 

Mafua 


Mweito) 
Mieito),  pi. 

Maka 
Bele 
Ma-,  pi. 
Mwan'etu 


Mo) 
Matako) 

Bwato 
Mato,  pi. 
Kanyabo 

Mutwale 


LUSESE. 


Mwana, 
Kana  ma- 

laika  = 

little  child 


Enemo 
{9a'nie  in  pi.} 


Ekirebo 
Omulevu 

En  Juki 

Ibunda,  Ama- 
olu-,  embunda 
Nywnyi 

Musahi 

Mubiri 
Igumba 
Ama- 
Katugo 

Kasale,  Obu- 


Obwongo 
Ibere, 

Amawere,  jt>^. 
Mutabani 

„    -waitu, 
„    -wange 

MboDgO) 

Mufundo 

Bwato 

Amato 

Kajangwa 

Kaligyi 

Mwami, 

Mukama 

Abami,  pi. 

Mwana 
Abana, 
Awana 
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English. 
Cloth 

Country 

Cow    

Crocodile  

Date  palm 

Day 

Daylight    

Devil 

Dog 

„  (very  big)  ... 

Donkey 

Door  

Doorway   

Dream   

Drum 

Ear 

Egg 

Elephant   

Excrement    

Eye 

Face   

Fat 

„    (for  cooking) 

Fear   

Finger    

Fire    


Urutoro. 


Mutanda 
Orugcoye 
Orukwzi  (B) 
Ensi 
Ebuguma  (I) 

Ensambia 
Omukindu 
Eciro  (I) 


Omucwezi 
Abacwezi,  jii. 
Embwa 


Oruigi 
Enyigi,  fil. 

Endttto 
Engoma 
OkutUjAmatu 
Kutug  (B) 
Okutuitu  (I) 
Ihuri 

Enjojjft) 

End6aba 

Endaeba  (I) 

Amaizi 

Amatotoro(I) 

Eriso 

Obuso 
Eki^aju 
Ensazu 
Amavutta 
Amafuta  (I) 
Okutina 
Orukumo 
Dukumo  (B) 


Omurro 


Oruhima. 


fimwenda 
Emienda,  jiL, 

Ensi 

Ente  ezigiza 
„    enimi,  $ 
Ensambia 
Omukindu 
Ekyiro,  Eciro 
Ebi- 

Nyamusana 
Omucwezi 
Abacwezi 
Embwa 

Ekibwa 

Oruigi 

Enyiji,  pi, 

Omuriaugo 

Endtttfii) 

Engcoma 

Okutu 

Amatu 


Ruanda. 


Orutfibbi 
Omwenda 

Obutaka 
Enka 


Egitfinda 
E?orro 

Omutaga 
Embandwa 

Embwa 
„    kazi,  ? 


Omuriango 

Ruigi 

Endoito 

Engooma 

Ugutu 

Amatu 


Kabwari. 


Eihuri,  Ama- Egi, Amagi,;>/. 


Enzozo) 


Amazi 

Eriso,  Amaso 

Obuso 

Ekisadzu 

Ebi- 

Amazita 
Okutina 
Orukumo 
Enkumo,  jil. 


Omorro 


Amazi 

Ejiso,  Amaso 

Oruhanga 
Urugimbo 


Amavutta 
Okukunga 
Urut«ki 


Omuriro 


Mwenda 


Kibalo),  Bi- 
^ga  ngaziana 

STwena 
Ka^ue 
Busli 
Mu^aba 

Idima 

Marima 

Kabwa 


Kapa 
Kivi,  Bivi 

Mwano 
Kulota 
Raima 
Kuttii 


lye(liengoka) 
=s  of  fowl) 
Nz«vu 


Mavi 

Disco,  Miso 

Mes<u 
Mafuta 


LUSESB. 


Ng»ye 
Lubugo 
(bark) 
Ensi 
Ente 

Ega»nya 
Olukindo 
Ekiro, 
Ebiro,  pi, 

Musambwa 

Emi- 

Enkoidi 


Buoiba 
Munwe 


Kala 


Oluigi 
Omuriango 

Okurcota 

Encoma 

Kutui 


Igyi,  Amagyi 
Enjobu 

Amadi 

Diso,  Moni, 

Emoni 
Ekieni 
Amabuta 


Obuti 
Olukumo, 
Enkumo,  jH, 
Orunwe 
En  we,  pi, 
Omuriro 
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English. 


Fish   

Foot   

Forest    

Fowl  

Ghost 

Goat  

God 

Grass 

Ground 

„  nut  

Guinea-fowl  ... 
Gun 

Hair   

Hand 

Head 

Heart 

• 

Heel   

Hippopotamus 

Honey    

Horn  

Horse 

House 


Urutoro. 


Encu 
Enfwi  (I) 
Ekigere,  -ebi 
Ekibira 
Kibera  (B) 
Embira 
Amabira  (I) 
Enkoko 
Omuzummo 
Omuzimu,'I,B 
Embuze 
Empenne  (I) 
Buh&nga 
Duhanga 
Ekisuki 
Omwata 
Obunyasi  (B) 
Ebinyasi  (I) 
Itaka 
Ahansi  (I) 
Ekinyobwa 

Entajumba 

Omugango 

Emi- 

Iso>ki 

Ciganza  (I) 

Omutwe 

Mburungu(I) 

Empanga 

Omutima  (I) 

Omutummo 

(B) 
Ekisinziro 
Ensere 
Emvuvu  (I) 
Obwoici 

Yihembe 

Embarasi 
Enju 

Enyuniba  (I) 
Ama-,  yV. 
En^u- 


Oruhima. 


Entc'u 
Encu,  Emfu 
Ekigere,  Ebi- 
Ecibira 


Eiikcoko) 
Omuzimu 
Emi- 
Embuzi 

Lugaba 
Nyamhanga 
Omwata 
Obunyadzi 


Itaka 

Ekiny<i}ba 
Ebi- 

Ecikanga 
Embundu 

Isoci,  Isokyi 

Eciganza 

Omutwe 


Omutima 


Ekitsintsino 
Enzubu 

Obwoici 

Yihembe 
Ama- 
Embarasi 
Enzo) 


Eu  ANDA. 


Ehere, 
Emfu 
Ekireiige 
E^mba 


Eiikoko) 
Omuzimu 

Empeni 

Muhanga 

Ihamba 

Es<k>Z<i> 

Obutaka 

Ekinyobo) 

Ensakara 
Embundu 

Mutsotsi 

Kiganza 

Mutwe 

Omutima 


Egitsintsino 
Emvubu 

Mitsama 

Ihembe 
Ama- 


Enz 


O) 


Kabwabl 


LUHESS. 


Swi 

Kikasa 
KibUa 


Nga>k<0 

Muzimu 
Mi- 

Muzi 

Kabezia 

Mani 


Lo>ba 

Kazuzu 

Kanga 
Bundusi 

Mvuiri 

Kianzanza 

Mutiie 

Mutima 


Kisukulu 
Nuvu 

Buki 

Dia 

Meya,  pi, 
Kitwazi 
Nzu 
Mazu 


Emfwi 

Kirenge 
Ekibira 


Engioko 

Mudimu 

Emi- 

Mbudi 

Katonda 

Busambu 


Itaka 
Ekinyuebwa 

Enkofu 
Mundu 

Iswke 

Ekigai^a 

Mutue 

Mutima 


Kisinziro 
Embubu 

Mubisi 

gwenjuki 
Ihembe 

Embarasi 
Enyumba 
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English. 

Hunger 

Hyena    

HyphcBne  palm 

Iron    

Island 

Ivory 

Knee  

Knife 

Lake  

Leg 

Leopard 

Lion   

Lips    

Magic 

»  (good) 

Maize 

Male  

Man    

Meat  

Monkey 

Moon 

Mountain  

Mouth    

Nail  (of  finger  or 

toe)  

Name 


Urutoro.        Oruhima. 


Enjara 
Empisi 
Empehe  (I) 

Ekioma 
Eizinga 
Ezinga  (I) 
Erino 

Okuja 
Okuzo(I) 
Omwihiu 
Mtambi  (I) 
Enyan^a  (I) 

Okugulu 
Oruguru  (I) 

Enga> 

Ekicuncu 

Eminwa 


Omuroiji  (I) 


Obuganga 
BigCisa 

Omusajja 
Omgwiraro(I) 
Omuntu 
Abantu,  jyl. 
Enyama 
Enkende 
Okuezi 

Orusoizi 
Oruanga 
Emimnga,  ;>/. 

(I) 

Orusuga  (I) 
Enono) 

Ibara 


Enzara 
Empidzi 

Ecoma 
Ekirwa 

Omwinu 

Okuzo 

Omusiil 

Enyan^a 

Okugulu 
Ama- 

Engwe 
Entare 
Emenua 
Omunua 
(«V/.) 
Omuroigo) 


Ebicwri 

Omuseizi 

Aba- 

Omuntu 

Abantu,  pi. 

Enyama 

Enkyende 

Okuezi 

Ara^ezi,  pi. 

Ibanga 

Amabanga 


Enono 
Izina 


KUANDA. 


Esoigi 
Empisi 


Mucuma 
Ecirwa 

Irino,  Ameno 

Ekivi 

Endiga 

Egibompo 

Ecivo 

C*  Kivu  ") 
Okuguni 


Eiigwe 
Entare 
Emenila 


Omurozi 


Obuganga 
Manyoron- 
yoro 


Omuntu, 
Awantu,  pi. 
Nyama 
Enkinia 
Umwezi 

Mucamo) 


Kabwari. 


Nzala 
Cimbwe 

Ko>ko> 

Kiuma 

Kilila 

Dia  (or  Lia) 
lie  nzovu 
Uvui 
Mavui 
Mwele 


Kulu 

N"we 

Mila»ma> 


Bul&>zi 
Bulao  (medi- 
cine) 

Kisaka 


LUSESE. 


Ecara 
Ebiara,  2^- 
Izina 


Mundu 

Bandu 

Nama 

Kakene 

Mwezi 

Mwala 


Nzala 
Izina,  Ma- 


Enjala 
Empisi 


Ecuma 
Kidinga,  Ebi- 

Eisanga 

Kubwi,  Ama- 

Kambe, 
Buambe,  p>l* 


Kulenge, 
Ama-,  pi, 
Mugulu 
Engoi 

Eminua 


Musirisimbi 
Obusaho 


Kas«i>ri 

Musaja 

Muntu 

Awantu 

Nsdrua 

Enguku 

Mwedi 

LusokU 


Enjala 
Ibala 


974. 

English. 

Name  (our)   

Neck  

Night 

Nose  

Oil  palm    

„      „    (fruit)... 
Ox  

Palm  wine 

Parrot    

Penis 

Pig 

Pigeon    

Place  

Eain   

Baphia  palm 

Rat 

River  

Road  

8heep 

Shield 

Sister 

Skin    

„    man's    

„    for  suspend- 
ing children 
Sky 

Sleep  

Smoke    

Snake     

Son 

„   (infant)    


VOCABULARIES 


Ukutoro. 


Ebityia 
Orutzia 
Ekiro 


Ente 

„  ecinume,(^ 


Emba>rA> 
Eciboro  (I) 
Empunu 
Eriiba 

12mwanya 
Aliantu  (I) 

Obu^wari 
Embeba 


fimuhanda 
Mumpanda, 

pi- (I) 

Entama 
Engabo 


Oruhima. 


Amazina 
Ebitsia 

Nyekyiro 
Ny^cir© 


Oturu  (B) 

En^ok'  (I) 
Omwana 

Enkerembe 


Ente 
Engombe,  obs. 
Amarwa 
Eiikusu 
EmboDro) 

Empunu 
Enkombe 

Omwanya 

Enzura 

OVhunji 

Embeba 

Ecambo 

Ebiambo,  pi. 

12muhanda 


Entama 
Eiigabo 
Munyanya 
-zi  =  my, 
-k»  =  thy 
Oru'hu 
Empu,  pi. 


Ruanda. 


Kabwari. 


Ez<i}si 
E^oro 


Ahaiguru 

Oturu 

Omwika 

Enzo)ka 

Omwana 

(Omoizo)) 


Efika 
Emfezi,  (f 
Enzoga 
Enkuranga 
Emboro 

Engurube 
Enuma 

Ahantu 

Obui^aru 

Emvura 

Embeba 
Ecambu 

Enzira 


Entama 
Engabo 
Musiki 


Oruhu 


S^gwdzi 

E?uru 

Etiro 
Omcotsi 
Enza>ka 
Omwana 


Ka>si 

Nesu;Kirima 
=  darkness 

Kiazi 
S^azi 
Nga  yelume 

Maltia 
S^gusu 
Mulua 

S^ulube 
Kapele 

Handu 

Mvula 
Buzamba 
Mbeba 
Mwela 

Inzila 


Mukoiko) 

Nabo) 

Ngaziane 


Kirenga 
Lii  =  hide 


LUSESE. 


Maulu 

Kalo) 
Musi 
Nzcwka 
Mwana 


Bikie 

Kiro 

Nindo 

Ente  nume 

Mwenge 
Ngusu 

Mba>Ifi> 

Mbidi 
Kaibai 
Obuibai,  pi. 
Kifo) 

Maizi 

Mbeba 
Mwiga 

Ikubo 

Enziga 
Engabo 
Muhara 
waitu 

Iriwa 

Duguta 


Iguru 

Ibanga 

Tulo 

Moisi 

Mus<»ta 

Mwana 
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Enolish. 


Urutoro. 


Son  (my)  ..., 
„  (thy)    .... 

»  (his) 

„  (our)  .... 
„  (your)..., 
„  (their).... 

Song  

Spear 

Star    

Stick  

Stone  

Sun 

Sweet  potato. 

Tear   

Testicles 

Thief 

Thing 

Thorn 

Thumb  

Tobacco 

To-day  

Toe 

,,  (big) 

Tongue  

Tooth 

Town 

Tree    

Twins 

Urbie 


Ekizinna 

Ic^umo  (B) 

Enyinyuzi 
Enka>ni  (I) 
Eibare:  Ewie, 
Amawie  or 
-bwe  (I) 
Izoba 


Erizi 
Amaizi  (B) 


Omusumma 


Ecintu  (I) 


Erih'wa 


Etaba 
Hati,  Dero 
Wi?i  (I) 


Orurimi 
Eciino  (I) 
Ebiino  (I),7^. 
Ekka  (B) 
Orremlxj  (I) 
Omuti 
Eciti  (I) 
Abarongo 
Enkari 


Oruhima. 


Ruanda. 


Ecizinnu 

Eiciimo 

Amaciirao 

Enyonycozi 

Enkoni 

Eibare 

Amabare 

IzA>ba 

Ecitakwise 

Ebi- 

Erizi 

Amaizi 

Amaga>si 

EigA>zi  {siiig.) 

Omusumma 

Aba- 

Ekintu 

Eih'wa 
AmahVa 
Ekiara  kisaiza 
(**male  finger") 
Etabi 
Mbuenu 

Orukumo 
Enkumo 

firrimi 

Eriino 

Amaino,  pi. 

Qrrembo 

Endembo 

Omuti 

Abarongo 
Enkari 


Obuzinnu 

Ecumo 

Enyenyezi 

Enkoini 

Ewiye 


Ezoba 
Eki^omba 


Kabwari. 


Mwana  ane 
©be 
ae 
etu 
enu 
abo 


LUSESE. 


11 
»i 


n 


Luiuio) 

Nyim«,  jjl, 

Funift) 

Ma- 

KaiQlu,  Tuulu 

Ngoini 

Btte 

Mabwe 

Zuba 
Kizumo) 


Omuztge 

Lusoizi 

Izlga 

Amabya 

Ba>1a> 

Manege 

Omuaambo 

Mwivi 
Bevi 

Mubi 

Ekintu 

Kindu 

Kintu 

Ebintu,  pi. 

Bindu 

Musojbi 

Mwiwa 

Ihwa 

Etabi 

Fwanga 

TAbai 

Ogumwsi 

Buna  busu 

Ijero 

Ekigere 

Kiala 

Kagere 

Ekincano) 

Ekirimi 

Lulimi 

Lulimi 

Ezinyo 

Diiio) 

Erinyo 

Amenyo,  j)l. 

Meno),  pi. 

Manyo,  jil 

Ekikari 

Luzi,  Nzi ;  pi. 
Mua,  Mabua, 

Kibuga 

Egiti 

Kiti 

Muti 

Ebiti 

Biti,  pi. 

Amahasha 

Maasa 

Balongo 

Efikare 

^faso 

Enkali 

Luemba 

Ifumo 

Enyenye 

Mwigo 

Kiazi 


Njuba 
Lumonge 
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English. 


Urutoro. 


Urine  (animals') 
War    


Wart  hog 
Water 


White  man 
Wife  


»    (my) 

Wind 

Witch 

Medicine-man 
Woman 


Wood.. 
Yam  . 
Year  .. 
Zebra.. 


Oruhima. 


Obulemu       !  Orugamba 
Orugamba  (I) 


Ruanda. 


Amaganga 
Kuruana 


Kabwari. 


Bita 


One Dumo 

Two    

Three 

Four  

Five    

Six 

Seven  

Eight 

Nine  

Ten 

Eleven   


Twelve 
Twenty 

Thirty 


Forty 

Fifty  

Hundred 
Thousand 


Efigiri 

Engiri 

Engiri 

Engiri 

Amaizi 

Amaizi 

Amezi 

Mazi 

Maidi 

Matunga  (I) 

Omuzungu 

Muzungu 

Muzungu 

Mudungu 

Omukazi 

Omukazi 

Omugore 
Awa- 

l^kaziana 
Mkazi  ani 

Mukadi 

Embeho 

Embeho 

Omwiaga 

Mbeo 

Mbeho 

Omurwgo) 

Omurozi 

Mulozi 
Mufumo 

Mulogo 

Mukazi 

Mukazi 

Omugore 

Numa  = 
virgin 

Mukadi 
Muhara  (girl) 

Enku6 

Eiiku 

Enku 

S'guni 

Nkwi 

En§ari  (I) 

Ecira 

Kizumo  ki- 
kulu 

Kirai 

Omwaka 

Mwaka 
Ewoga 

Mwaka 

Mwaka 

Entulege 

Entulege 

Dumo 

Emue 

Omwe 

Kimwe 

Imwe 

Iwiri 

Ibiri 

Ibiri 

Bibiri 

Ibiri 

l8atu,K^tu(l) 

Isatu 

(rest  of  nu- 

Bitatu 

Isatu 

Inai 

Ina 

merals  much  j 

Binne 

Ine 

Itanu 

Itanu 

like  Urutoro) 

Bitano 

Itanu 

Mukaga 

Mukaga 

Mtanda 

Mukaga 

Musanju 

Musanzu 

Ndui 

Musamba 

Munana 

Munana 

Munana 

Munane 

Mwenda 

Mwenda 

Kenda 

Mwende 

Ikumi 

Ikumi 

Kumi 

Ikumi 

Ikumi  n'emue 

Kumi  na 
kimwe 

Ikumi  na 
ndala 

„     na  ibiri 

Amakumi 

Amakumi 

Milongo  ibiri 

Amakumi 

abiri 

abiri 

awiri 

,,      asatu 

„      asatu 

„       itatu 

Makumi 
asatu 

„      ana 

„      ana 

„       inne 

„      ane 

„     atanu 

„      atanu 

,,       itano 

„      atanu 

Igana 

Igana 

Zana 

Kikumi 

Olukumi 

Magana 

Kinono 

Lukumi 

LUSESE. 


Lutalo 


VOCABULARIES 
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English. 

Ubutoro. 

Oruhima. 

Ruanda. 

Kabwari. 

LUSESE. 

Ten  thousand  . . . 

Ekumi 

Hundred 

thousand  

Akahumbi 

I,  me  

Nywwe 

Ny«we 

Nene 

Nde 

Thou  

Wewe 

Iwe ;  -ku- 

Antie 

Iwe 

He  

Iwe  (B) 

Oria,  Uwe 
-mu-,  ya- 

Uria 

lye 

We 

Icwe 

Yitwe ;  tu- 

Betwe 

Ifwe 

You 

Inyuwe 

Yimwe 

Benwe 

Imwe 

They  

Abo 

Abo 

Babo 

Ibo, 

AU  

-»na  (b«na, 

-ona  (btt>na, 

-ose  (Bose, 

-ona 

yona,  zcona, 

z<i>na,  tuona, 

yose,  ziOse, 

etc.) 

kwona,  etc.) 

tose,  etc.) 

This  man  

Omuntu 

Omuntu  a>go> 

Mundu  uu 

Muntu  a>gu 

ngugu 

Bandu  baba, 

2^. 

That   man 

„      nguli 

wria 

Mundu  ulia 
Bandu  balia, 
pi. 

»     y«ie 

This  tree    

Omuti  guno 

Omuti  a)gu 

Kiti  kiki 

Muti  A>g<o 

„    arrow 

Mwambi  uu 
Miambi  ii,  ^^. 

That  tree  

nguli 

guria 

Kiti  kiria 

gule 

That  arrow    

Mwambi  uria 

J»          O***" 

My  house  

Enju  yange 

Enzo)  yanje 

Enzo  yanji 

Nzu  yane 

Enyumba 
yange 

„    houses 

„    ziane,;>/. 

Th V  house 

„     yawe 

Enzu  yawe 

„    yobe 

<i      ey« 

„    houses   

11    J  ^^^ 
„    zioheypl. 

His  house 

Ekka  yaitu 

,,    'y6 

Orrembo 

«i    yae 

««      ye 

Our  town  

Mua  yetu 

>7                y 

Mbuga  yaltu 

ruaitu 

Mabua  „  pi. 

Your  country   ... 

Obutaka 
bwanyu 

„      yanyu 

Kibalo  kienu 

Their  children  ... 

Abana  babo 

Bana  babo 

Bad 

-bi 

-bi 

-bi 

Female  

-Isiki 
-agazi,  ezigize 

-ziana 

Enkazi,  -kazi 

(birds) 

Good  

-rungi ; 
harungi 

-Scaa 
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English. 

Urutoro. 

Oruhima. 

Ruanda. 

Kabwari. 

Great 

-kuru  (metaphor) 

big 
-pangu, -hangu 

-kule,  -kuru. 
"  Big  "  is  -ile. 

Little 

-itce,  -ce,  -cice 

-kcole;  -sekase  (also 
the  ka-  prefix  ap- 
plied to  any  root) 

Male  

-seizi,  -oizo),  -irumi 
-empwa,  -enimi 
(oxen),  -seizi  (birds) 

-lume 

White 

-era,  -ogurukwera 
-rukwera 

Kiail; 
-aa 

Here  

Hano 

Ano 

Black 

Irugajju 

-kwiragura 
Orru-,  Ogura- 
kwiragura 

-Uu 

Plenty    

•      •  • 

-mji 

-ifiki  (abenki, 
nyenki,  etc.) 

-ini  (beni,  zini,  etc). 

There 

Oku;  Kuria 

Kuku 

No,  not 

Nga ! ;  NgabusS,  Ti-, 
To-,  Ta-,  Tato-, 
Tamo,  Teba 

Wayi 

I  am   

Ndi 

Ne  (u,  e,  tu  or  twe, 

mu  or  mwe,  be  — 

thou  art,  he  is,  we 

are,  etc.) 

I  brinsT   

N^inciptfi 

Nazana 

Thou  bringest  ... 

N«zeta 

I  come    

Ninyize 
Waize 

Navwa 

Thou  comest 

I  come  not    

Ninyiza 

Tindukwiza 

Nasivwa 

I  dance  

Nint'iiruka 

Nakina 
Nafwa 

I  die    

^fliitfiba 

Nafa 

I  drink  

Ninyuwa 

Nkabaninywa 

Nanyuwere 

Nanua 

I  drank 

XI  Cll  W  XliC3 

I  drank  not  

Tindanyuwere 

Nesinwine 

I  eat   

Nindia 

^J^arift. 

I  eat  not    

Tindukuri' 

X^  Clil  Icti 

Nejjiria 
Nakua 

I  give 

Mpa 

To  give  

Ku  elezia,  and  also 
Kukua 

I  give  you 

Nakw'a 

Nakuelezia 

I  gave  him    

Nkamlivva 

Narawele  (Mukese 
=  yesterday) 
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English. 

Oruhima. 

Kabwarl 

English. 

Oruhima. 

Kabwari. 

I  so 

Ninjenda 

Nayata 
(Kuyata  = 

Why  art  thou 

Ahanchi 

Olalala  'ki  ? 

■^  o*' • 

sleeping?  ... 

okubiama  ? 

(kulala  =  to 

to  go) 

sleep) 

I  went    

Najenda 
Nkejendera 

Na  beleile 

Where  did  he 

go? 

Yaze'  M  ? 

Weata  i  ? 

„      not 

Nesiile 

Who  comes  in  ? 

Noha  oata  ? 

Ani  waenyila? 

I  kill  them    ... 

Nkawaita 

Nabaa 

What  dost  thou 

Qten  '9i  ? 

Olimkuzua 

To  kill    

Okwita 

Kuwa 

say?    

Wajir'  Ota  ? 

ki? 

I  know  

Nimanya 

Neizi 

Wagamba  'ki  ? 

I  know  not    ... 

Tindu- 

Nesiizi 

Ogambir  «ta? 

kumanya 

How    do    you 

Wajiru  k«ra 

Qlimkokola 

I  love 

Ninkunda 

make     palm 

amarwa  ? 

ki  malila? 

Thoulovest  ... 

Na>wakunda 

12sima 

wine?     

(thou  art 

What  shall  we 

Toranyoa  ci  ? 

Turinwa  ki  ? 

loving  = 

drink?    

Qlisima) 

When  art  thou 

Qeiza,  diari 

Ovw'wmeiio) 

He  loves    

Nakunda ; 

coming? 

ki? 

We,  you,  they 

Natu-,N&mu-, 

Give  me  food... 

Mpe  ebiokuria 

Mbelesie 

love 

Nabakunda 

cakuria 

We  make  

Ntukoira ; 

Tukcttle 

Out  me  a  small 

Ntemera 

Netene  figwni 

-ka>ra 
Tukwzire 

stick   

akakoni  kace 
Ninyenda 

nzese 

We  made  

I  want  a  little 

Nakeba  kab- 

We  say  

Ntuganiba 

Tuliziia 

^f/^np 

akabare  akaci 

WG  kfti^ese 

Tuzua 

o  l/V/llv/    ......... 

Which     (fowl) 

Enkwko)  ereh'i 

01imbaiiga>ko> 

To  sav 

Okugamba 
Tugambire 
Tetuatunda 

Kuzua 

will  you  give  me? 

Mp  iQ  irmirlp  flip 

eyorampa  ? 

ki? 

We  said 

We  sold  not ... 

Tusaula 

house 

All  omu  nso) 

Muli  munzu 

Teturatunzire 

(kuula,    to 

The  birds  flew 

Enywnyi 

Tunconi 

seU) 

away  

zaguruka 

tuaiiluka 

He  stinks   

Nanuka 

Wanunga 

He     is     taller 

Uwe  nancira 

Mule  wasum- 

„        „     not. . 

Tarukunuka 

than  I    

oburengwe 

ba  nene 

He  steals  

Naiwa 

Waiba 

The  parrot 

Enkusu  nerr 

Ngusu 

„        „    not... 

Tarukuiba 

screams  

ilimkalila 

„    stole    

Aibire 

The  rotten  tree 

Omuti  gugun- 

Kiti  kibwvu 

They  laugh  ...| 
„     are 

Nabaseka 

Baseka 

falls    

zire  gwagwa 
Oinza 

kiawa 

Oanyouseeme? 

finabasia 

laughing    ... 

Balimkuseka 

okundora  ? 

kumona 

You  weep 

Namttrrira 

Mulila 

No,  I  cannot... 

Nkabuse 

Wayi, 

„    are 

Tindukuso- 

nesibasia 

weeping 

Mulimkulila 

bora 

1 

I 


LUGANDA.  LUSOGA. 

LTJWANGA  OR  LUKABARASA. 


LUNYARA. 
LUWANGA. 


LiroANDA  is  spoken  in  Buganda  (limits  of  1893). 

LusooA  is  spoken  in  the  Busoga  district,  east  of  Victoria  Nile,  and  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  north  coast. 

LuNYARA  is  spoken  round  Port  Victoria  and  east  of  the  Sio  River,  about  Samia  Hilla. 
also  on  isknds  off  the  N.E.  comer  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

LirwANOA  or  Lukabarasi  is  spoken  in  the  Kabarasi  country,  on  the  Upper  Nzoia, 
borders  of  Nandi  and  Elgon  districts.    (W)  opposite  a  word  stands  for  Luwanga. 

LuRiMi  (another  dialect  of  Luwanga). is  spoken  at  Mumia's,  and  on  the  middle  Nzoia 


English. 

Luganda. 

LuSOGA. 

LUNYARA. 

Lukabarasi 
(Luwanga). 

LUBDU 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 

Ant     

Nsanafu 

Nsansa 

Amasi 

Oluasi 

L  Where  the 

Nsanafu 

Liafu  (W) 
Sindangwe(?) 

word   is  not 
given  in  Lu- 

Termite  

Nkuyege 

Nkwenda 

Kiswa,  Biswa 

Iswa 

rimi,  it  means 

Nswa  (flying 

Nswa 

Tsiswa,  pi. 

that  it  is  the 

males) 

same  as  Lu- 

Antelopes— 

kabarasi] 

Hartebeest 

Enangazi 

Vuvuti 

Yukulo) 

i^unguna 

Eland  

Nteno  (?) 

Bushbuck  

Ngabl 

Reedbuck  

Njazza 

Ingia 

Waterbuck 

Nsania 

Ixulu 

Hippotragus  ... 

Empala 

Cohus  thonum. . 

Ntamu 

Damaliscus 

Nsunu 

Oephalophus  ... 

EntAlaganya 

Entalaganya 

Isijuso 

Ikisi 

Speke^s 

tragelaph    ... 

Enja)be 

Injwbe 

Ape 

Edzike(chim- 
panzee) 

Bim,  \  ibim 

Colobus  

Efigeye 

Indiwisi 

Arm    

Omukwno 
Emi-,  pi. 

Omukcono 
Emi- 

Omukono 

Muxa>no 

Arrow 

Omusale 

Mutego 

Esesere 

Umbano 

Omutego 

Butta 

Muwano  (W 
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(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Axe 

Baboon  

Back  

Banana  

Beard 

One  hair    . 

Bee 

Belly  

Bird    

Blood 

Body  

Borossus  pain 
Bow   

Bowels  

Brains    

Breast    

„     man's  - 
Brother 

Buffalo  

Bull    

Buttocks  .... 


Aniabega 
Mugongo 

Ekitiuke.Elii- 

(fruil) 
Plain  tain  = 

Gonja 
Ebirevu 


Ekirevu 
Enjuki 

Olubutu 
Enibutu,  ji. 
Enjunyi 

Omusai 
Omubiri 

Egufwa, 

Egumba, 

Akatugu 
Akasale 
Obusale,  ji. 

Ob  won  go 
Be  re,  wing. 
Amabere 
Kifuba 
M  Uganda, 
Mwanyina 

tlmbwgo 

Entesediime 

Aniatako 


Naudde 
Omugongo 


Kiuga 


Omubiri 


Obongo 
Ibere,  Ama- 


Kidindo 

(back) 

Amatako 


Yaiyua 
TMiaiwa,  jil. 
Li?ene,Di?ene 
Amaijene,?)/. 
Mugongo, 
Mukoiigo  ; 


Biiuyasi 
Obwoya  (W) 
KirevUjBi-,^. 


Cinjuki,  li. 


Akatugu 


Ob«oiigo 
Oluwere 
Cirabere 


Awana  befu, 

pi. 
Yimb«k«,Ci- 

Amada>;o 


linda 


Induz;ci 


Umubiri 

(OwuBi=al]) 

l.igumba 


Maingo 
A  mala 
Owongo 
Liduru,  Ma- 


Wandae, 
Wantaye 
Muterwa,Ba- 

Imbugu 

Amatako 


Ubwiiiigo 
Burro, 


Omwanft 

wabo 
Imbukw 
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Canoe 

Cat 

Chief 

ChUd 

„    (little) 

Chin  

Cloth 

„     (bark) 

Country 

Cow    

Crocodile  

Date  palm 

Day 

Daylight    

Devil 

Doctor   

Dog    

„  (very  big)  ... 

Donkey 

Door  

Doorway  

Dream   

Drum 

Ear 

Egg 

Elephant  

Excrement    


Lug  AN  DA. 


LUSOGA. 


Eriato 
Amato 
Kapa;  Ba- 

Omwami 

Abami 

Omwana 

Abana 

Akana 

Obwana,  pi. 

Olugwye 
Engoye 
Lubugo 
Mbugo,  pi. 
Ensi 

Ente  endusi 

Egwnya 

Enkindu 

Qlunako 

Enako),  pi. 

Emisana 

Lubare 

Balubale,  jd. 

Muganga 

Embwa 

Ogubwa 

Agabwa,  pi. 

Ndogoi 

Lugi 

Enzigi,  j)l. 

Omuliango 

Enda>tci> 

Encoma 
Okutu 


Egi,  Amagi 

Enjo)VU 
Amazi 


Bwato 

Muyai 

Omukungu 
Aba- 
Omwana 
Abana,  pi. 


Ngwye 

Mugayire 

Ensi 

Ente 

Ngoinya 

Olukindu 

Lunaku 

Musana 
Musambwa 

Mbwa 


Luigi 


Nda>t 


O) 


S^goima 
Kutu, 
Mato,  pi. 

Igi,  Magi 

Nd«vu 
Mazi 


LUNYARA. 


Obwaro 

Yimondo 

Lisimba 

Omwami 

Omwana 

Axana 

Inanga 


Esialo 

liiombe,  Ci- 

Igwena 
Oluxindu 
Lulalo 
Cindalo,  pi. 

Musambwa 
Mi- 

Yimbwa 


Oluiki 
Cinjiki 

Ndiota 

Ino)ma 

Okutwi 

Amakutwi, 

pi. 
Liki ; 
Amaki,  pi. 
Injoifu 
Amafwi 


lukabarasi 
(Luwanoa). 


Rialo 
Amalo,  pi, 
Lisimba 

Mwami,Wami 

Musiani,  (? 
Musana,  ? 


Kirefu,  Bi 
Yinyanga 


Siwala 
Fiwala,  pi. 
Nombe 
Tsinombe,jt)^. 
Igwena,  Tsi- 
Ri^indu 
Indalo,  Tsi- 
ndalo,  pi. 
Citere 
Musambwa 
Mi- 

Imbwa 


Esikiri 
Oluigi 

Omuriango 
Liloro 

Ino)ma 
Okiirui 


Libuyu 

Ndzwfu 
Amafi 


LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Diarro) 


Yingub«» 


E^ibala, 
Efialo 


Efikidi 


Ndore 
Ndorre 

Xurui 


Amafwi 
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English. 


LUOANDA. 


LUSOGA. 


LUNYARA. 


Eye 

Face   

Fat 

„   (butter)  

Father  (my) 

Fear   

Finger    

Fire    

Fish    

Foot   

Forest    

Fowl  

Ghost 

Goat  

God    

Grass 

„    (thatch) 

Ground 

y,      nut  .... 

Guinea-fowl  — 

Gun    

Hair   

Hand 

Head  

Heart 

Heel   

Hippopotamus . 

Honey    

Horn  , 

VOL.  II. 


Eriso,  Amaso 

Maso 

Amasavu 

Omuzigo 

Amafuta 

Kitange 

Obuji 

Olunwe 

Enwe 

Mulilo 

Ebienyanja 

Ekigere,  Ebi- 

Ekibira,  Ebi- 

Enkoko) 

Omuzimu 

Emi- 

Embuzi 

Katonda 

Muddo 
Esuwi 
Taka  (soil, 

land) 
Ekinywbwa 
Ebi- 
Eiikoifu 
Emundu 
Emviri 

Ekibatu,  Ebi- 

Omutwe 
Omutima 

Ekisinziro 
Emvubu 

Omubisi 

ogweenjuki 
Ejembe 
Ama-embe,/?^. 


Liso,  Maiso 

Maiso 

Amasafu 


Buti 

Duala,  Ndala 

Mulilo 
Empune 
Kigere,  Bi- 

Kibira 
EngA>ka> 
Muzimo,  Mi- 

Embuzi 
Lubare  (?) 
Kiwumba 
Isubi 

Itaka 

Lido,  Maido 

Engcofu 
Mundu 
Emviri 

• 
Kiratu,  Ebi- 

Mutwe 

Omutima 

Emi- 

Ensinziro 

Emvubu 


Liga,  Maiga 


Imoini 

Cimoni 

Mumoni 

(mwsi  =  all), 
Amafuta 


LUKABABASI 
(liUWANGA). 


LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Muti  (?) 

Oluala 

Cindala,  pi. 

Omulilo 

Ingeke 

Oxnkulu 

Amakulu,  pi. 

Oviimali 

Ing«xo 

Esi^ienu 

Omusambwa 

Imbuzi 

Olumbe 

Obunyasi 

Liloiba 

Injugu 

Lixanga 

Omurondo 

LifwirijAma- 

Esikala 
Ebikala 
Omutwe,Emi- 

Esisiro),  Ebi- 
Ifubu 
Cif  ubu,  pi. 


Luika 
Cinjika 


Ima>ni 
Tsimwni 
Mumcuni 
Tsimoni,  pi, 
Amafurra 


Omurri 
Luterre 
Tsinderre,  pi, 
Muriro 
Inyeni 
Cireuge,  Fi- 

Mutsurru 
Ingoxo 
E^ixienu,  Fi- 

xienu,  /?/. 
Mbuzi 
Eriuwa 

Obunyasi 

Riro)ba 

Imbande 
Tsimbande 
Rixanga 
Murondo 
Diswi,  Ama- 

su,^. 
E§igalo,  Efi- 

Murwe 
Moyo 

Kisisiro),  Bi- 
Ifubu 

Obu^i 

Oluika 
Tsinzika,  pi. 


Buruma 


E^i^ienD 

Yimbuzi 
Ediuba 


Yimbega 
Tsim- 
33 


VOCABULARIES 


LlTRIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Horse 

Houae    

Hunger 

Hyena    

Beads  

Island 

Knifo 

Lake  

Leg 

l^eopard 

Lion   

Magic 

„     (good) ... 

Maize 

Male  

Man   

Meat  

Monkey 

Mountain  

Nail  (of  finger 
toe) 

Neck  


Embaraai 

EnyHmba 

Enjala 

Empi»i 

Kinma 

Ekizinga 
Ebidzingii 
EsangalAma- 
saiigft,pi.) 
lie(ge-,p/.) 

Ebvivi,  A I 

Akambe 

Obuambo, 

Enyanja 

Okugtilu 

Ama- 

Engfii 

Emporogoma 

Emimwa 

Oniu-,  mu}. 

Omdrugw 

Uhuganga 

Kaaoli 
Umusajja 
Aba- 
Omuntu 
A  bantu,  pi. 

Enyaina 
Eiikima 


Olusodzi 
Ensodzi 

Enjala 
Erinja 
Amanya,  jil. 
Obulago 

En  Bin  go 


Embarasi 
Ndu.  Nju 
Ndala 
Empiti 
Ekiuma 

Ekizinga 

Isanga 


Kambe 
Buambe 


.Mpara 

Mporogoma 
MUnha 


Omburi 
Inyumba,  Ci- 


Esixumba 
Li^ande 


Linani 
Uniflnw) 


Mwezi 

LuBMZi 


Onunidu 
Awandu.  jil. 

Injamn 
E;(embo, 
Ciembo.  /V. 
Omflsi,  j)l, 
EmiQai 
Olugulu 
Cingulu,  pi. 

Lidete 

Erita 


Inzu 
Efil-si 
Efiuma 


Disikamu 
Sirudwa 

Inyauza 
Kugulu 

lug  we 

Li  nan i 

Omunwa 

Emi- 

Litwgiii 

Sirxangii 

Amadunia 


Inyama 


E;(itere 
Am  era,  pi. 


Ifiai 
E^ihia 

Diciiiga 

EriiDK 


Inyanza 
§igula 


DU^k-i 
Obukanga 


I?igu!u 
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English. 


Night 

Darkness 

Nile    

Nose  

Nostrils  

Ox 

„  (castrated)  ... 

Palm  wine 

Parrot    

Penis 

Pig 

Pigeon    

Place  

»    (our) 

Plantain 

Rain   

Raphiapalm 

Rat 

River  .., 

Road  

Sea 

Sheep 

Shield 

„    small 

Sister 

Skin   


LUOANDA. 


„  (for  suspend- 
ing children) 


Ekiro),  Ebiro) 

Kiira 
Nyindo 


Entig 
Enombe(o6«.) 

Omwenge 
Enkusu 

Emba>la> 
Obusaggi 
Embidzi 
Edyiba 
Amaiba 
Ekifo,  Ebifo, 
Awantu 


Qwnja 
Enkuba 
EkisS>,  Ekibo) 
Ebi- 

Emese 

Omugga 

Emigga,  pi. 

Ekubbo 

Ebuzibba 

Endigga 

Engabo 

Mwdnyina 
-dze      \  = 
-wange/my 

Omubiri    (of 
men) 

Ediwa  or 

Ediba, 

Amaliwa,  pi, 

Engcozi 


LUSOGA. 


Buire 


Enyendo 


Ente  enume 


Mwenge 
Kiguso 

Muna>ma 

Embidi 
lyemba 

Omutala 
rano 

rano  yaife 

Madi 
Kiso> 


Mpube 
Kibale,  Bi- 

Enjira 

Ntama 

Engabo 

Mw4nyinaze 
Banyinaze,  pi. 

Luu, 
Empu,  jd. 


LUNYARA. 


Esiro,  Ebiro 


Ama)la> 

Ebiulu,  pi. 
Esiulu,  sing. 
Inombe 
igiruyi 

Omwenge 
Inguso 

Imbo>Io 
Ixebe 
Imbici 
Ligugu 

Alia ;  naalai 
Esifo) 

Alia  efu 

Ifula 
Omusala 


Imbeba 
Omwalo 

Ingira 

Likonde 

Ingabo 

Mbwco) 


Lisixoba 
Liseru  (hide) 


lukabahasi 
(Luwanoa). 


Mu^irca 
Cirima 


Ma)l 


to 


Nombe 

isurusi 
Ehei 
Mwenge 
Ingusu 

IndinS 

Imbidzi 
Diwuzi 


Uandu 
Ahandu  hangi 
(my  place) 


nulla 
Lucemo, 

(Ri-,  Ma-) 
Tsingemo,  /?/. 
Imbeba 
Omucara 
Imicara,  pi, 
liigira 

Ligese 

Ingabo 

Mbo>swa 


LUBIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


I^io 
E^iro) 

Am»la> 


Amalua 


Ahandu 


Licem<o 


Omwfilo) 


lAxahA 


Likonde  or 

Dixande 

liigabo 

Ihumba 

Omuxana 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 


Sky 

Sleep 

Smoke   

Snake    

Son 

Song  

Spear 

Star    

Stick  

Stone 

Sun 

Sweet  potato 
Tear   

Testicles    .... 
Thief 

Thigh 

Thing 

Thorn 

Thumb  

Tobacco 

To-day  

Toe 

Tongue  

Tooth 

Town 

Tree    

Twins 

Urine 


LUGANDA. 


Wagulu 
Ebanga 

Otulo 
Omukka 
Omuswta 
Omwana 
mulenzi 

Oluimba 
Enyimba,  pi. 
Ef  umo,  Ama- 
Emunyenye 
Omuggo 
Emi- 
Ejinja 

Ama-inja,  pi. 
Enjuba 
Lumonde 
Edzigga 
Amadzigga,/?/. 
Amanegge 
Omubbi 


Ekintu 
Ebintu 

Erigwa, 

Amagwa 

Ekinkumo 

Taba 

Lero 

Akagere 

Obugere,  pi, 

Olulimi 

Erinyo 

Amanyo 

Ekibugga 

Ebi- 

Omuti,  Emiti 

Abalongo 

Enkali 


LUSOGA. 


Fangulu 
rem  (?  white 
place) 

Ndo>la> 

Mo>9i 
Nywka 
Omwana 
Akana,  dim. 
Obwana,  pi. 
Oluemba 

If  umo 

Munyenye 

Mwigo 

Ibare 

Enjuba 
Embo>li 
Iziga,  Ma- 

Mai 
Omwibi 


Kintu 


Ihwa 
Amawa 

Taba 
Lero 
Kina> 

Lulimi 
Dino,  Maino 

Mbtiga 

Omuti 
Balongo 

Enkale 


LUNYAKA. 


Likulu 


Cindo)lo) 
Oma)si 
tnjuxa 
Omwana 


Oluembo) 

Lifumo 

Inminmi 

Indaboyi 

Likina 

Eliuwa 

Libwwni 

Lisika 

Amaneke 
Omwibi 


Esindu 
Ebindu 

Liwwa 


Indaba 

Lero 

Oluala 

Olulimi 
Erino) 
Ameno)  j)l. 
Lidala 

Omusala 
Ama^ana 

Amanyi 


lukababasi 
(Luwanga). 


Digulu 


Tsindo>la> 
Lia>si 
Indzuxa 
Mwana 


Oluimbo 
TsinyimbOjjo^. 
Difumo 
Inminini 

Inddbuxi 

Isimbo) 

Rigina 

Ombasa 

Libwni 

Lisika 

Amanege 
Omwifi 
Avefi,  pi. 
Dirango) 
Ei^indu  or 
Exindu 
Ifindu,  pi. 
Liwwa 


Indaba 

Lero 

Ei^itere 

Olulimi 
Irino 

Ridala 

Mugidzi 

Omusala 

Amaxwana 

Amabasa 

Minyale 


LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Omwo)8i 
Indzoxa 
Omwana 


Isimbo 


Mubasu 
Dibwwni 


Lero 


Ditala 


Amabasa 


VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


Vagina  

War   

Wart  hog 

Water 

White  man   

Wife  

Wind 

„    breeze  

Witch 

Woman 

Wonns,  intestinal 

Wood 

Yam  

Year  

Zebra 

One 

Two    

Three 

Four  

Five    

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine  

Ten 

Eleven    

Twelve  

Twenty 

Thirty    

Forty 

Fifty  

Hundred   


LUGANDA. 


Olutaru 

Engiri 

Amadzi 

Omuzungu 

Omukazi 

Aba- 

Empeo 

Omulo>go> 
Mukazi 

Enjwka 
Enktt 
Ekira,  Ebira 

pi, 
Omwaka 
Entulege 


Emu 
Biri 

Satu 
Nyil 
Tauu 
Mukaga 

Musamvu 

Munana 
Mwenda 
Kumi 
Kumi  n'emu 

Kumi  na  biri 
Amakumi 
awiri 
„    asatu 


»» 


ana 


„    atanu 
Ekikumi 


LUSOGA. 


Kia,Iye(Kia= 
marketplace) 
Mvunamule 
Madi 
Muzungu 

Mukazi 

Mbeho 

Multfgo 
Mukazi 
Muguna  (girl) 

Enku 
Ekira 

Mwaka 


Ndala 

Ibiri 

Isatu 

Ina 

Itano 

Mukaga 

Musamvu 

Munana 
Mwenda 
Ikumi 
„    na  ndala 


Amakumi 
awiri 

Makumi 
asatu 
„    ana 
„    atanu 

Kitufu 


LUNYARA. 


Ifundo 
Liye 

Ingin 

Amaci 

Omusungu 

Aba- 

Omuxasi 

Aba- 

Imbeho 

Omulcosi 
Omuxana 
(virgin) 

Cixui 


Omwika 
Apoto 
Kipoto,  2^' 

Silala 

Biviri 

Bidatu 

Binne 

Ebitano 

Bitano  na 

silala 
„    na  biwiri 

,,    bidatu 
„    binne 


Lixumi 


„      na 
ndala 


Amakumi 

kawiri 
]^[akuiTii. 

kadatu 
„       kanne 
„       katano 
likana 


lukababasi 
(Luwanga). 


LUBIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Liyie 

Ngiri 

Amadzi 

Musungu 

Omuxasi 

Imba)ha> 

Omulo9i 
Muxana 
(virgin) 

Tsiyui 


Mwaka 
Sirgo)i 


Indala 

Tsiwiri 

Tsitarru 

Tsinne 

Tsirrano 

Sasaba 

Nsafu 

Munane 
Xienda 
Exumi 
„    nandala 


Maxumi 
kawiri 
katarru 


n 


kanne 
karano 


Diye,  Lihe 


Imbeho 
Mwieka 

Omuxasi 


Omwika 
Isirko>i 


Tirftno 
Tissasaba 

Tiranona 
tsiwiri 
„  na  tsitaru 
„  na  tsinne 
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English. 

1 

LUGANDA. 

LUSOGA, 

LUNYARA. 

lukababasi 
(Luwanga). 

LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 

Thousand 

Olukumi 

Amakana 
si^umi 

• 

Ten  thousand  ... 

Akakumi 

Tens  of  thousands 

Obukumi 

Hundred 

Akasirivu 

thousand   

Obusirivu,/)^. 

Million  

Akakadde 

Millions 

Obukaddo 

• 

I,  me  

Nze-; 
-n-  (ohj.\ 
m-,  n-  (subj.) 

Nze 

Esie 

Nisie 

EsTe 

Thou 

Gwe- ; 
-ku-  {obj.)j 
0)-  (subj.) 

Iwe 

Ewe 

Iwe 

Ewe 

He  

Iye; 

-mu-  (o6/.), 
a-  or  y-  {subj.) 

Iye 

Uyu 

Ye  uno  1 

Oyu 

We 

Fwe;tu-;-tu- 

Ifwe 

Efwe 

Ifwe 

Efwe 

You 

Mwe ;  mu-, 
mw-  (subj.), 
-ba-  (ohj.) 

Imwe 

Enwe 

Inyue 

Inyue 

They  

Bo,  ba,  -ba- 

Babo 

Aba 

Abft),  mbabo 
mbawo 

Aba> 

All  

-onna 

a>na 

-CDSi 

Wwsi,  tsioDse, 

-5se  (b5se, 

(bonna, 

(b«si,  etc.) 

etc. 

giose,  gose, 

gyonna, 

fiose,  tsiose, 

kwonna,etc.) 

kuose,  bwose, 
xuose,  hdse) 

This  man  

Omuntu  wno 

Mundu  uyu 

Omundu 

wuno) 

Omundu  uyu 
Abandu  aba 

That  man 

a>li 

„      ngulia 

„  nguiiguno), 
or  ngulia 

uria 

II                  U*l€» 

This  tree    

Omuti  guno 

Omusala 

kuno) 

Musala  guna> 

Omusala 

kuno) 

That  tree  

i<     ffuli 

ngulia 

„      gulia 
or  gunguno 

kulia 

77            O 

My  house 

Enyumba 
yailge 

Inyumba 

yafige 

Inzu  yangi 

Inzu  yanje 

Thv  house 

»  eyo) 

1,  'ye 

yao 
yae 

7,     iyw 

,7     iye 

II    yiy« 

11    ye 

His  house 

Our  town 

Ekibuga 

Lidalaliefuor 

Ingo)  yeru 

Ing«  yefu 

kiafvvo 

1 

Esialo  siefwe 

VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


Your  country   ... 

Their  children  ... 

Bad 

Female  

„  mammals  and 
reptiles) . . . 

„  birds   

Good  

Great 

Little 

„    child 

Male  

„  children 

,,  birds   

y,  most   beasts, 

etc 

White 

Here  

Black 

Plenty    

„      (many)  ... 
There 

No,  not 

Yes 

lam   

Thou  art    

He  is  

We  are  

Ye  are    

They  are    

I  bring   

I  come   


LUGANDA. 


Ensi  yamwe 

Abana  babwe 
-bi 
-wala  (human) 


-ndusi 
-nsenyi 
-lungi  (nungi, 

rungi) 
-nene;  -kulu 
-to>no;kato)no 

(a  little) 


-sajja 
(adult  hu- 
mans and 
some  beasts) 

-lenzi 

-nipanga 

-lume,  -rume, 

-dume,  -nume 

-eru 

Wano 

-dugavu, 
-rugavu 

-ingi 

Enyingi 

Eyo ;  Eri 
(yonder) 

Nedda ; 

Siwewao,  Si- 

Ye;  Wewao 

Ndi  (-li) 

o>li 

AU 

Tuli 

Muli 

Bali 

Ndeta  ;  -leta 

Njija 


LUSOGA. 


Kamara 


LUNYARA. 


Esialo  sienwe 

Awana  wao 
-bi 

Yeyasi 
-xasi 

Iduasi 

lai  (mulai, 
abalai,  etc.) 

-dudu 


-solire,  -isaca, 
yeywle  (adult 
humans,  etc.) 


Racari 

Ana) 

Rateny* 


-ingi 
Eria 
Aa! 


Ndu 

Uru 

Alu 

xuli 

Muli 

Bali 

Ndete 

Neja 


lukabarasi 
(Luwanga). 


Riro>ba 

rienyu 
Awana  wabo) 
-bi 
"Xassi 


-lai 

-kali 
-dutu,  -dudu 


Axana 

Kuana, 

-sadza 


-mdrira 

Hano) 

-mari 

-ngi 

liria 

Oxuria 

Tawi 


Rirtfba  rienyu 

Abana  wabo> 
-bi 

-xassi 


LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


-lai 

-kulu ;  -kali 
-tutu 

xa-,  7>»'<?/fj? 
ku-     „    pi. 


-sadza 


-lafu 

Hano) 

-imari 


Ndera 
Ndzidza 


Erfa 

Oxuria 

Ndwbire 


Ndu 
Ulu 
No) 
xulia 

Na 

Ndgra 
Ndzidza 
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English. 


I  come  not 


I  dance. 
Idle.... 


I  drink. 
I  drank 


I  drank  not. 


I  eat 

I  eat  not 


I  give   

I  give  you  . . 
I  was  giving 
I  gave  him  . . 
He  gives  me 
I  go  


Thou  goest 

I  went 

I  shall  go... 
I  kill  them 


He  kills  me. 

I  know 

I  know  not . 


Thou  knowest  not 

He  knows  not 

We  know  not 


You  know  not 


They  know  not 


LUOANDA. 


Sidje 

Nzina 
Nfwa 

Ny5wa 

Nanywwa 

Nalinyuwa 

Sanywwa 

Ndla 
Sing 

Mpa 
Nkiiwa 

Namwa 

Yam})a 

Sfenda 


Kenze 
Mbatta 


Anzitta 

*Manyi 

Simanyi 


LUNYARA. 


Sinayece 

Xina 

Ndafwa 
(Fwire  =  died) 

fTwa 

Nan  were 
(ekulo)  = 
yesterday) 

Sinaxanwada, 

Sinwere 

Ndia 

Sina^alia 

Mba 
Xuwa 
Xuwere 
Na  muwere 

Mbanumb- 
wao,  Mbwao 
Wao 

Naciebulebe 
Na^awewe 
Mbetede 


Manyire 
Simanyire 


I  love   j  Njiigala 

Thou  lovest fiyiigala  Uwenya 

He  loves Ay«^igala, 

We  love  Tuyagala,etc.' 

We  make I  Tukola  ;  Ifwe  xox«la 


lukabarasi 
(Luwanoa). 


Sinanzie 

Sinandzidza 

-9ina 


Sinditsanga 


LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Ndfiobir^ 

^ina 
Afwire 

Enyua 
Enyuere 


Si  nyuere 

tawi 
Ndia 
Sinandia 

tawi 
Mbe 
Xwhere 

Ma>bere 

Ndzia 

Ndadzire 

Nabera  (?) 
(oxuirra  = 
to  kill) 

Manyire 
Si  manyire 

tawi 
Somanyire  „ 
Samanyire  „ 
Siku  manyire 

tawi 
Simu  manyire 

tawi 
Siba  manyire 

tawi 

Wenyire 
Xoi)xore 
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English. 


We  made. 
We  say.... 


LUGANDA. 


LUNYARA. 


Tuko>ze 
Twwgera 
I  say '    Njwggra 


We  said   

We  sold  

We  sold  not 
He  stinks    ... 
He  stinks  not 

He  steals 

He  steals  not 
They  laugh... 
You  weep    ... 


Why  art  thou  sleeping. 


Where  did  he  go  ? 
Who  comes  in? ... 


What  do  you  say  ? 


How  do  you  make  palm  wine  ? 
What  shall  we  drink 


When  art  thou  coming  1 

Give  me  food 

Cut  me  a  small  stick    .. 


I  want  a  little  stone .. 


Which  (fowl)  will  you  give  me  1 

He  is  inside  the  house 

The  birds  flew  away 


Tuwgedde 

Tutunze 

Tetutunze 

Aunya 

Taunya 

Abba 

Tabba 

Baseka 

Mwulila,  Mukaba 

Luaki  (okuebaka  ? 

Agenze  wa'  ? 
Ani  alngira  ? 

Qgamba  ki  ? 
Qgambie  a>tia  ? 
fikfttzecotia  wmwenge  ? 
Tunanywwa  ki  ? 
Wadze  'ddi  ? 

(di  =  when) 
Mpa  emere 
Ntemera  akaggo 

akdtono 


Ifwe  x«<>bo>la 


„  x^ulire 
„  sixwakula 
Awunya 

Yibire 

Bace^a 

Ell  we  mulira; 

muliranga 
Qfwambasi 

a)kQ>na  1 
Ocire  ena  ? 
Qingira  nanu 

niye? 


Njdgala  akainja 

akdtono 
Enkoko  erua 
gyonompa  ? 
Ali  mu  nyumba 
Enywnyi  zibuse 
(-buka) 

He  is  taller  than  I [  Ye  ansinga  obuamvu 

The  parrot  screams  i    Enk  usu  ekaba 

The  rotten  tree  falls Omuti  guvunzi  gugwa 


Can  you  see  me  ? 
No,  I  cannot  


Oinza  okundaba  ? 
Nedda,  siinza 


LuRiMi  (a  dialect 
of  Luwanga). 


Xu  sunje 


Liku  kurire  tawi- 
Aunya 

Yebire,  Yeiba 

Batsexa 
Murira 

Oxorirorie  olakona? 

Atsire  hena  ? 
Niwina  yeiigira  ? 

Osongorie  ? 

Oxorirorie  amalua? 
Efwe  naxunyue^ina? 
Waedzire  rina  ? 

Mb'wbusuma 
Xalace     ndAbu^i 

ndutu,  or  axaldbu^i 

axatutu 
Nyenyire  axacina 

Naumbe  inga>x»  ei ) 

.  Ali  mu  nsu 
Amanwni  kakului^e 

Nuomurambi  a^ire'sie 
Kasuku  drira 
Musala  kwabo>la 

kwakwa 
Qnyala  oxundwla ! 
Tawe ;  sinyala 
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Notes  on  Luganda. 

Luganda  possesses  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen  original  Bantu  prefixes,  although  the 
twelfth  prefix  (Tu-)  is  now  but  little  used.  The  tenth  prefix  (Iti-  or  Izi-)  is  absent — perhaps 
only  recently  so. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  normal  prefixes,  Luganda — perhaps  also  Runyoro — offers 
two  others  not  easily  classed.  These  are  Ogu-  (sing.),  Aga-  (pi.),  both  used  as  augmenta- 
tives  (slightly  in  a  contemptuous  sense).  Thus :  Embvai  is  a  goat ;  Ogu-buzi,  a  huge 
clumsy  goat ;  Aga-buzi  =  huge  goats.  Muntu  is  a  man ;  Guntu  (pi.  Gantu)  is  a  giant. 
Egtanya  enene  =  a  large  crocodile ;  Oguganya  ogunene  =  a  monstrously  large  crocodile 
(pi.  Agagonnya).  It  might  at  one  time  have  seemed  as  though  Ogu-  and  Aga-  were  only 
more  primitive  forms  of  the  third  and  sixth  prefixes — Omu-  is  sometimes  followed  in  the 
plural  by  Aina-.  But  my  researches  into  the  Masaba  and  Kavirondo  languages  (dealing 
with  the  original  forms  of  the  first  and  third,  Gumu-y  and  the  sixth,  Gama-y  prefixes) 
do  not  lend  much  support  to  this  idea.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  Bantu  languages  for 
special  and  local  prefixes  (often  honorific)  to  arise  from  the  prefacing  of  word-roots  by 
adjectives  and  consonants  in  abbreviated  form.  Ogu-  and  Aga-  may  thus  have  originated 
locally  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro  without  belonging  to  the  original  set  of  Bantu  prefixes. 

There  is  also  a  little  understood  prefix  Se-  in  Luganda,  usually  masculine  in  sense 
and  vaguely  honorific,  sometimes  answering  to  the  term  "Mr."  Sedume  is  a  bull; 
Segwangay  a  cock.  Senzige,  in  folk-lore,  stands  for  "Messrs.  Locust,"  or  "Mr."  Locust. 
Seho  is  father  or  chief — nowadays  "Sir."  Se-kibohoy  Se-bagwao,  Serutiy  are  titles  of 
officials  in  the  luganda  hierarchy.  This  honorific  masculine  prefix  seems  to  crop  out 
occasionally  in  other  Bantu  tongues,  as  Se-  or  Si- :  witness  Si-fiangay  i.e.  "  Mr.  Doctor," 
in  Ci-nyanja  and  Citonga  on  Lake  Nyasa. 

A  similar  feminine  prefix,  Nya-,  Na-,  Nyi-,  corresponds  to  Se-,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Luganda.  Nya-ho  (mother),  "Madam,"  corresponds  to  Se-hOy  "Sir."  Nya- 
zcUa  =  mother-in-law,  Nartmsole  =  Queen-mother,  Nalinya  =  the  "  Queen-sister,"  Kcdongo 
=  a  mother  of  twins  ;  and  so  forth. 

But  these  male  and  female  prefixes  have  no  corresponding  particles — no  concord — as  is 
the  case  with  the  real  sixteen  or  eighteen  prefixes  of  the  Bantu  languages.  They  use  as 
corresi)onding  particles  the  concord  of  the  first  and  second  (Omu-  and  Aba-)  prefixes. 

Luso)ga  is  very  like  Luganda.  In  some  cases  it  remains  the  more  primitive  form  of 
words.  A  curious  point  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  its  version  of  the  sixteenth  (Pa-) 
prefix.    This  becomes  Ta-,  ya-. 
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LUKONDE.  LTJSnKWIA.  LUSINGA. 

IGIZII.  KIKTJYU. 


LuKONDE  is  spoken  in  N.W.  Elgon,  as  far  north  as  the  borders  of  Sabei.  The  dialect 
which  is  the  most  primitive  is  that  which  is  spoken  in  the  Ba>sia  country,  north  of  the 
Siruko  river.  Words  in  this  dialect  are  placed  below  those  of  ordinary  Lukonde  in 
the  vocabulary  columns,  where  they  differ  in  form  from  the  average  Lukonde  speech. 

Lus<oKWiA  (Lltoesu  and  Masaba  dialects)  is  spoken  in  West  Elgon. 

LusiNGA  (or  Chula)  is  spoken  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  coast  of  Victoria  Nyanza  and  islands 
off  Kannide  Bay. 

loizii  is  spoken  in  a  bit  of  the  lower  Nyando  valley,  and  in  Kosc^va,  between  Mau 
plateau  and  Victoria  Nyanza. 

KiKUYU  (Ikuyu)  is  spoken  in  the  Kikuyu  uplands,  East  Africa. 


English. 


Ant 

Termite  

Antelope — 

Uartebeest 

Gazdla  granti. 

Khinoceros 

PaUah 

Ape — 

CJolobus  

Arm    

Arrow 

Axe 

Baboon  

Back  


Lukonde. 

LUSWKWIA. 

LUSINOA. 

loizii. 

Kikuyu. 

Liafu 

Kinsanako 

Kigunyu 
Igunyu,  pi. 

Tinswa 

Namukuron- 

Cincoke 

Uko) 

Tiswr 

do;  Tsiswa 

Enira 

Ngondi 
Ndaratari 
Hulia 
Irona 

Nguyo) 

Kumux<ono> 

Kumux<una) 

Mokwno 

U6k6 

Kamax<una>, 

Kamaxo>na> 

Makono,  pi. 

Moko,  pi. 

pi. 

Olusala, 

Kumubano 

Lisungu 

Umugwe 

Mogue 

Isisala,  pi. 

Kimi- 

Migwe,  pi. 

Megue 

Gumuwano) 

Gamawan<o, 

pi. 

Ewaiyua, 

Eyaiyua 

Igizire 

Idaniia 

Eyaiyua 

Tsiaiyiia,  pi. 

Bisire 

Eixuru 

Kino 

No)go) 

Bixuru,  pi. 

Gumugongo 

Kumugongo 

9dS 

Nyuma 

Mo>gongo 

Mugongo 
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English. 


Banana 
Beard.. 
Bee 


Belly 
Bird 

Blood 

Body 
Bone 

Bow 


Bowels 

Brains 

Breast 

Brother 

Ba£falo 


BuU    

Bullock  . 
Buttocks 


Canoe. 


Cat... 
Chief 
Chin 
Child 


Cloth  ... 
Country 
Cow    ... 


Crocodile 


LUKONDE. 


LUSWKWIA. 


Edo)te 

Gamadcote,/)/ 
Obunwanwa 
Cirefu 

Enjuxi 

Endzuci 

Inda 

Gisiriri 

Inywnyi 

Malasiri 

Gama-,  j)l, 

Gumubiri 

Ligumba 

Ubuingu 
Bubuingu 

Bwongo) 

Libere 

Wandaye 

Imbei>ga) 

Yembwgto) 
Timbwgo),  2^' 


Ganiatako 

Indebg 

Enzusi 
Omwami 
Cirefu 
Qmwana 
nuicece 


Engubft) 

Ciaro) 

Inkafu 


Igcana 
Cigwna 


Date  palm 

Day I  Kuniutiyifii 

Daylight    


Tto)re,  litoDre 

Kama-  (pi.) 

Obunwanwa 

Cirefu 

Enjuxi 

Endzuci 

Inda 

Inywni 

Zi-,  pi. 

Kamalasiri 

Kumubiri 
Ligumba 
Tsi-  (pi.) 
Qbuingu 

Kamala 

Bwongo 

Libele 

Wandaye 

Imbo>go> 


LUSINOA. 


Gamatako 

Kamatax^ 
Indgbg 

Injusi 
Omwami 
Cirefu 
Omwana 

mukexe 
Babana 

bak^x^,  pi' 

Iro)ba,Sisiaro) 
Inkafu 
Ixafu 
Iga>na 


Litoki 


Entinyi 


Wut 


Wanuwenyu 


Iri 
Tangana 


Bwatu 
Amatu,  pi. 


Mwandmtu 


Edwasi 

nombe 
Igwina 


Imondo 
Kumutixinyi ,  Muwaso 
Sitere  ' 


loizn. 


Eigo>mia 

Mago>mia,j9^. 

Oboya 

Cinjuki 

Ind& 
Cinywni 

Manyinga 

Umubiri 
Erigwa 
Maywa,  />/. 
Ubuta 


Owongo 
Olubere 
Mwana  mintu 
Enti  enyi 
mwamo 


KlKUYU. 


Enyuma 

Ebwatft) 

Igisimba 
Mwami 
Kanyenycdbo) 
Omwana 


Eiigcubo) 
Ekibala,  Ebi- 
Eiionibe 
Cifiombe,  pi. 
Egugbwie 

Rikendo 
Obutuko 
Etera 


Irigo),  Ma- 

Nderu 

Juki 

Nda 
Nywni 

Sakamii 

Mwiri 
lende,  Ma- 

ottd 

Mara 
Tombo 
Iria,Mariaj9^. 
Muru  amaitw 
Mbwgo) 


La>cuz<$ 


Moruaru 

Mozamaki 

Kireru 

Mwana 

Aa&fpl, 


Ngu» 

Sena 

fTombe 


Mukindu 

Otuku 

Qmwzi 
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English. 

Devil 

Dog    

Donkey 

Door  

Doorway   .... 

Dream    

Drum 

Ear 

Egg 

Elephant   .... 

Excrement.... 
Eye 

Face  

Fat 

Fear   

Finger    

Fire 

Fish    

Foot   

Forest    

Fowl  

Ghost 

Qiraffe 

Goat  

God 


LUKONDE. 


LuSwKWIA. 


Gumusambwa 

Kumusambcoa 

Gimi-,  pi. 

Kimi  (pi.) 

Imbwa 

Imbwa 

Kumuriango 

Kumuriango) 

Bubulo>ta 

Qrora 

Enuma 

Eilwma 

Kukutu 

Uxuru 

Kamaru,  pi. 

Kamaru  (pi.) 

Inyiiigu 

Inyingu 

Ingicofu 

Indo>fu 

Ndzwfu 

Gamafwi 

Kamafwi 

Imwni 

Ima>ni 

DiscB, 

(Tamesfii),  ])l. 

Mumwni 

Mumoni 

Buso>,BubuS(ii> 

Gimisio),  jjI. 

Kamafurra 

Kamafurra 

Gamafuta 

Umurri 

Burri 

Bubuti 

Luwala 

Uduwala 

Cinjala,  pi. 

Tsintsala,  pi. 

Lulu-  or  Ulu- 

wala 

Inzala,  pi. 

Kumuriro) 

Kumuriro) 

Gumuliro) 

Kineni 

Ineni 

Inyeni 

Sikire,  Cigere 

Sikire,  Bi- 

Bi- 

Kumurong<iS>lo> 

Kumurong^- 

Gumutongolo 

lo) 

Ingoxo) 

Ingox« 

Enga>ko> 

Lilalu 

Kamalalu,/V. 

Imburi 

Imbuzi 

Embusi 

Mumu  0) 

Ikurei  (?) 

LUSINOA. 


Usewi 

Imbwa 
Etikiri 


Egi 
Njofu 


Eriso 


Mafuta 


Muriro 
Emona 
Ugulu 


Ngo>ha> 


Aburu 
Embuzi 


loiziL 


Uruswa 

Cinswa,  2^» 

Sese 

Ritegere 

Gesie 

Ekige 

Ena>ma 
Outu,  Ogutu 

Irige,  Ama- 
Enjo)bu 

Amabi 
Iris(i> 
Amaiso),  jtI. 

Obusift) 


Amaguta 
fimutl  (?) 
Ekiala,  Ebi- 


Muriro 

Kinswe 

Ekereiige 

Egisaka 

Eiikoko 

Mukira 

Emburi 
Eriuba 


KiKUYU. 


Ngo>ma 

Hui 

Moromoin^ 

Irota 
Keembe 
Tutu,  Matu 

Itumbe 
Njwgu 

Mai 
Dizco 
Maizo),  pi. 


Uzi 


0) 


Mafuta 

Ikorora 

Kiara 
Ciara  (jd.) 


Moaki 

Kiunguyo) 
Ci-,  pi. 
Gwnyfirere 

Izak&in6 


Okua 


Mburi 


fTgai 
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Grass 

Ground 

Guinea-fowl 

Gun    

Hair 

Hand 

Head  

Heart 

Heel    

Hippopotamus... 

Honey    

Horn  

Horse 

House 

Hunger 

Hyena    

Iron    

Beads  

Island 

Ivory 

Knee  

Knife 

Lake  

Leg 

Leopard 

Lion   
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LUS^KWIA. 


Bunyasi 

Lircaba 

Kira>ba 

Lixanga 

Likanga 

Kumulondo) 

Mundu 

Licuni 

Izune 

Sikcofu 

Gigwfu 

Gumutwe 

Gumoyo) 

Exukunyu 

Nkugunyu 

Ifubu 

Difubu, 

Mfubu 

Kamana 

Buxi,  Bubuci 

Luiga 

Tsintsiga,  ^V. 

Intzu,  Inju 

Tsintzu 

Injara 

Intsala 

Namunyu 

Esiuma 

Ciuma 

Lusinga 
Gumusanga 

gwe  ndzcdfu 
Disikamo) 
Isisigamca 
Gumubano) 
Inyanja 
Indunibu, 
Kigulu 
Dirafigo), 
Litango) 
Ifigwe, 
Tsingwe,  2^- 
Linu 


Bunyasi 
Lilcoba 

Lixanga 

Kumurundu 

Licune 

Sika>fu 

Kumutwe 

Kumoyo) 

Exugunyu 

Ifubu 

Buxi 

Uluika 
Cinjika,  pi. 
Tisigilia 
Inzu 

Injara 

Namunyu 
Isiuma 

Runara,  pi. 

Kumusanga 

Disikamo) 

Kumubano) 

Inyanza 

Indumbu 


LUSINOA. 


Usui 


IikcDUO) 


Mutwe 


Ingwe 


Linu 


Ecuma 


Mwembe 
Nyanza 


loizii. 


EndQi 


Obunyanzi 
Riro>ba 

Ikanga 

Murondo 

Etukia 

Gisanyi 

Mutwe 

Enteme 

Yetingiro 

Ifubu 

Obusie 
Cingu  injaJa 

Enyumba 

Injala 

Inyana<5 
Ebiuma 


Riwunju 
IrincD 

Eriru 

Umweyu 

Enyanja 

Okuguru 


Ekeiri 


KlKUYtT. 


Nygki 
Teri 

Nkanga 

Mwicinga 

Njuere 

Lube 
H6  (/?^.) 
Mutiie,  Mi- 
Ngoro 
Soniia 

Nga^ 

Qfloki 
Luhia 

Nyumba 
Naragu 

Hiti 

Murenga 

Megazi 
Kecunga 
Luhia  la 
nj«gu 
Iru 

LMhio) 

Iria 

Mtfzimw 


Ngare 


MorMzi 
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English. 


Lips    

Lip 

Magic 

Maize 

Male  

Man    

Meat  

Monkey 

Moon 

Mountain  

Nail  (of  finger  or 

toe) 

Name 

Neck  

Night 

Darkness    

Nose  

Ox  

Palm  wine 

Parrot 

Penis  

Pig  

Pigeon    

Place  

Rain   

Rapbia  palm 

Rat 

River 

Road  

Sheep 

Shield 

Sister  

Skin    

Sky 

Sleep  

Smoke   

Snake 

Son 

»   (my)   


LUKONDE. 


Giminwa 

Kumunwa 

Lir»go> 

Rir«DgQ> 

Kamaganda 

Umundu 
Babandu 

Inyama 

Exima 

Gumwezi 

Likulu 

Ecitere 

Ebi- 

Esina 

Likoisi 

Siro),  Cir© 

Gamo)la) 

Gamarwa 

Kwasiu 

Indine 

Isikgsg 

Liuzi 

Andu 

Halai  (good) 

Ifula 

Imbeba 
Luluci 
Ingira 
Likondi 


LcrSa>KWIA. 


LUSINOA. 


Kiminwa 
LirMgo* 


Umundu 
Awandu 

Inyama 

Exima 

Gumwezi 

Likulu 

Sit^re 

Lisina 
Dikwsi 
Musiro 

KamMru 
Nombeeunwa 
Kamarwa 
Kumulusi 
Indine 
IsikSsd 
Liuzi 
Andu 

Ifula 

Imbeba 
Luluci 

Ixese 

Ifigabo) 

Wandai 

umuxana 
Sixd>a 
Likuru 
Ogcona 
Lirisi 
InjcDXa 
Mwana 


M 


wange 
=  my 


Kaduma 
Musaza 

[Ngira  = 
people] 
Nyama 

Umwezi 


Gtfsi 


Nombe 


Mvula 


Njira 

Gonde 

Kikumbi 


Eliosi 
Ujwka 


Igizii. 


KlKUYU. 


Munua 

Riro>go 

Obukanga 

Amadumo 

Omuntu 
Abantu,  pi, 

Inyama 

Mutienyi 

Egitunwa 

Ekicara 

Eriema 
Bigcoti 
Obutuk© 
Kirima 

Miei>la> 

Nombe  eeri 
Amarwa 

Embo>ra) 

Enkura 

Rirumd 

Halia 

Ahalia 

Imbura 

Licemo) 

Imbeba 

Orwci 

Ingira 

fTondi 

Enguba 

Omwiseke 

Rikoba 

Liguru 

Citoro) 

Lia)ki 

Inja>ka 

Omwana 


»> 


wane 


Kiro>mo> 

IrQ>m<0 

Qroigi 

Mbemba 
Murume 
Mundu 
Andu,  pi. 

Nyama 

Ngema 

Mweri 

Kirima 

Luara 

Ciara 

Ret&a 

NgingS 

Otukko) 

Duma 

Inyuro) 

Degwa,  c? 

Njwhi 

Oruo) 
Nguruwe 
Dutura 
Haha 

Mbura 

Mbea 

Luhui 

Njira 

Nondu 

Ngo 

Moi  retu 

Luyi&a 
Itu 
Toro) 
Ndcogo) 
Muraru 
Mwana 
„      wakoia 
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LUKONDE.      '    LUSWKWIA. 


Song  

Spear 

Star    

Stick  

Stone 

Sun 

Sweet  potato.   ... 

Tear   

Testicles    

Thief 

Thigh 

Thing 

Thorn 

Tobacco 

To-day  

To-morrow    

Toe 

Tongue  

Tooth 

Town 

Tree    

Twins 

Urine 

War    

Wart  hog  

Water 

White  man    

Wife   

Wind 

Witch 

Woman 

Wood 


LUSINOA. 


Diraiigai 
Ikindu 
Bibi-,  pi. 


Rurimi 
Lino) 


Gumuti 
Gimiti,  jd. 


Luemba 

liifumo) 

Inyenyesi 

IsimbcD 

Libale 

Inyanga 

Libomi 

lisika 

Gamanggg 

Omwifwi 

Abafwi 

Dlrango) 

Isindu 

Bibindu 

Liwwa 

Kamawa,  jd. 

Iraba 

Ijero) 


liulimi 
Irino) 
Kameno),  ;>/. 

Mwita);(co 

Omusala 

Kumwiti 

Kimiti 

Baxw'ana 

MenyArire 

Liye 

Ingiri 

Kamedzi 

Muzungu 

Dmuxasi 

Imbeo) 

Omulwsi 

Aba- 

Muxf^na 

Aba- 

Tixui 


Ifumo 


Etaba 

Bwiri  walero 
Ifikio 


Erino 
Amino 
Mgizi 
Umuti 


Igizii. 


KiKUYU. 


lye 

Amazi 
Umweru 


Muhala 


Oruembo 
Nyembo,  /^. 
Litumo 
Etcinenenene 
Enyimbo 

Riena 

Mubasu 

Libwwni 

Ririga 

Ekimbia 

Omwibi 

Abaibi,  pi. 

Egentu 
Ebintu,  pi. 

Rigwa 

Tumbato 

Rero 

Ekiara,  Ebi- 

Olumeme 

Irino) 

Omuji 

Litumbe,  Ri- 
Umute 

Ekisare 

Menyali 

Esegi 

Ingiri 

Amaji 

Muzungu 

Omukungu 

Embeho 

Omurwki 

Omwke 

Cinko) 


Ngwcu 

Itimo),  Ma- 

Njata 

Siyare 

Masiare,  pi. 

Ihiga 

Liyua 

Ekwa 

Leizttli,  Mai- 

Hekke 

Mwi^i 

Kero) 
Kindu, 
Indu,  2^' 
Mwigua 

Mbake 
Omuzi 

Luara 
Lulimi 
Igego),  Ma- 

Mujie 
Muti 


3iaaza 
Maziguma 
Ita 
Ngiri 
Mae 

Muzungu 
Mundu  muka 
Andaaka,/?/. 
Lo>huyM 
(eho  =  cold) 
MurMgi 

Karego  (maid) 
Turego,  j)l. 
La>kQ 
Ngu  (pi.) 
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English. 


LUKONDE. 


Yam 
Year 
Zebra 


One ■  Gumwe 


Two 
Three 

Four 
Five 


Six 

Seven . . 
Eight .. 
Nine  .., 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twenty 


Thirty    .. 

Forty 

Fifty  

Hundred 
Thousand 


Tsiwiri 

Tsidatu 

Iratu 

Tsinna 

Tsitano) 

Itano> 

Mukaga 

Musafu 

Kinane 

Kienda 

Ekumi 

Ekumi  na 

cidwera 
Gamakumi 

gabili 


I,  me 
Thou 
He  .. 
We.. 
You.. 
They 
All  .. 


This  man  . 
That  man  . 
This  tree  . 
That  tree  . 
My  house  . 

Thy  house . 

His  house  . 

VOL.  II. 


LUSWKWIA. 


Ifula 

IscaroD 


Muterwa 
Mulala 
-bin 
-taru 

-nne 
-ran© 

Sesaba 

Musafa 

Sinane 

Sienda 

Exumi 

Exumi  na 

mulala 
Kamagumi 

kabili 
-katatu 
-kanne 
-karano> 
Mirongo 


Oswyu 

Ew6w6 

Wcoyu  (1) 

Ifwefwe 

Inyenytie 

Aba>b6> 


Ulala 

Iwiri 
Isatu 

Nne 
Etano 

Mukaga 

Msamvu 

Munane 

Kienda 

Ekumi 


Egana 


Libwa>ni 
Omwaka 
Cinjage 


Imu,  Yemu 

Cibere 
Isatu 

Inye 
Isano 

„  ne  mo) 
„  na  iwere 
„  „  isatu 

Kianda 

Ikumi 
„    ne  mo> 

Amakumi 
awiri 
„    gatatu 
„    ganne 
,,    gatano 

Emirongo 


Ninje 

Iwe 

Qlia 

Icwi 

Inyue 

Abo 

-onsi  (bonsi, 
etc.) 

Omuntu  a>yu 
,,     uuria 

Umute  uyu 
„      ulia 

Enyumba 

yane 
„      yao 
„      yake 


KiKUYU. 


Nguaci 
Mwaka 
Njage 


Emtig 

Ihiri  (-iri) 
Izatu 

Inya 
Izantf 

Sasato) 

Nguanja 

Nyanya 

Kenda 

Kimu 

Kumin^mwe 

Mirongo  iiri 


)) 


itato* 
Makumi  anna 
„     atan<» 
Igana 


Nie 
We6 
Ulia 
Izwe 
Inyue 
Weu 

0se(o8e,y68e, 
kw5se,  etc.) 
Mundu  uyu 
„      ulia 
Muti  uyu 
„      ulia 
Nyimiba 

yaktt>a 
„    yaku 
„    yake 
34 
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English. 


LUSINGA. 


Our  town  

Your  country  .. 
Their  children  . . 

Bad 

Female  

Good  

Great 

Little 

Male  

White 

Here  

Black 

Plenty    

There 

No,  not 

I  am  

I  bring  

I  come    

I  come  not    ..... 

I  dance  

I  die  

I  drink  , 

I  drank 

I  drank  not  .... 

I  eat   

I  eat  not    

Thou  eatestnot. 
He  eats  not  — 
We  eat  not    — 

You  eat  not  

They  eat  not — 

I  give , 

I  give  you 

I  gave  him    ..... 

I  go 

I  went    


loizn. 


KiKuyu. 


Ikieru 


Omuji  uitu 
Riroba  rienu 
Abana  babo 
-bi 
Enkari,  -kari 


-uya,  -ya 

Abantu  bay  a  =  good  men 

-kuru 

-kg 

-saja,  -gore 

Endabu 

Alya,  Aiga 

Emuamu 

-ngi 

Ari^ 

Yaya 

Inje  ndu 

Nargnta 

Ngci)ja 

Nangire 

Ngcotenga 


Muju  witu 

Lukoiigo  luanyu 

Twana  ta>ao 

-ru 

-ka 

[Mundu  muka 

person] 
Mwega  -ega 


=  a  female 


-nene 

-nyenyi 

-rume 

-eru  (Mweru,  keru,  etc.) 

-haha 

-iru,  wiru 

-ingi 

Kuria 

Ndiota 

Ni 

Ndarehe 

Ndeycoka 

Ndia)ka 

Nengwina 

Ndego)kua 

Nengwnyua 

Nendiganyuire 

Nendanyua 

Nenyuire 

Ndi  n^nyua 

Nendalia 

Ndikulia 

Ndirea 

Ndulia 

Ndalea 

ToDtirea 

Mutirea 

Matirea 

Nendahehe 

Nendakulififi 

Nenda  mQhed 

Nemuheire 

Nendazie 

Nendirazire 
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Notes  on  the  Kavibondo  and  Masaba  Dialects. 

Certain  remarkable  changes  in  consonants  are  to  be  noted  :— The  Bantu  k  becomes  x> 
g  often  becomes  it,  t  changes  to  x  or  r,  and  k  before  i  softens  into  8,  «,  or  c.  Z  or  U^ 
often  become  palatalised  into  c  before  i  in  the  tenth  prefix. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  first,  third,  and 
Bizth  prefixes  in  the  Masaba  dialects. 

Those  of  the  Lukonde  group  may  be  stated  as  follows  (with  approximate  cor- 
rectness) : — 

9th  prefix,  I-,  In-. 


Ist  prefix 

,  Umu-. 

2nd    „ 

Baba-. 

3rd     „ 

Gumu-,  Kumu-. 

4th     „ 

Gimi-,  Kimi-. 

6th     „ 

Di-,  Li-,  Iri-. 

6th     „ 

Gama-,  Kama-. 

Vth     „ 

Iki-,  Ci-,  Si-,  Isi-. 

8th     „ 

Bibi-,  bi-,  Ebi-. 

10th 

»i 

Tsi-,  Tsin-,  Gin-,  Ti 

11th 

»» 

Udu-,  Lu-,  Ru-, 

12th 

»> 

Ru-. 

13th 

)} 

Aa-. 

14  th 

11 

Bubu-,  Bu-. 

15th 

»» 

X^-,  Oxu-. 

16th 

»» 

Ha-,  A-. 

Ikuyu  ob  Kikuyu. 

This  language,  spoken  on  the  uplands  east  of  the  Rift  Valley,  does  not  seem  to  be 
rilaled  in  any  marked  way  to  the  adjoining  Kamba  group  of  Bantu  dialects,  which 
■diflfer  from  it  in  possessing  the  Pa-  form  of  the  locative  prefix.  It  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  resemblance  to  Igizii  (west  of  the  Rift  Valley),  and  perhaps  to  the  Bantu 
tongues  of  Kilimanjaro. 

The  dislike  to  the  consonant  P  is  intensified  in  this  language,  and  even  extends  to 
the  cognate  F.  Thus  the  root  Piti,  Fisi  (Hyaena)  becomes  Hiti.  Even  B  sometimes 
changes  to  H.  The  second  (Ba-)  prefix  is  reduced  to  A-,  and  in  a  few  instances  is  replaced 
Iby  Ma-. 


THE   END. 
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IfoTS.— Jfany  words  in  Danta  liuigTiageB  mast  Iw  looked  for  under  their  root  word,  not  nnder  the  prefix.    Thus,  for 
Ba-ganda,  La-ganda,  Kt  Oanda ;  for  Ru-nyoro,  Ba-nyoxo,  »u  Nyoro ;  for  Wanyamwezi,  m«  Nyamwezi,  Wa-. 


Aardwolf,  353   367 

Abaluki  laognage,  902 

Abantn,  tee  Bantu 

Abudja  language,  902 

Abyssinia,  22,  23,  144,  214,  318,  486,  600,  761 

Acacia-trees,  19,  21,  33,  192,  313,  314,  822 

Acanthus,  46,  319 

ACHOLI  (Acwli):  district,  144  ;  people,  144,  476, 
488  et  seq.t  760;  bouses,  775;  language, 
887,  902 

Aeocanthera  schimperij  873 

Aden,  269,  277 ;  Gulf  of,  2 

Administration,  Uganda,  1,  234,  250,  258,  267 

Administration  under  one  head  of  all  British 
East  Africa,  270 

Administrative  capital,  proposed,  270 

Adultery,  penalties  for,  590,  689,  746,  882 

Africa,  west  coast  of,  98 ;  introduction  of 
banana  to  East  Africa,  98  ;  domestic  animals 
and  cultivated  plants,  210 ;  Hamitic  or 
Caucasian  influence  over,  210 ;  benefits 
of  the  white  man's  intervention  in,  277 
et  teq,  ;  climate  and  Europeans*  health  in 
tropical  Africa,  303 ;  early  mammalian 
fauna,  352 

Akka  Dwarfs,  559 

Albert  Edward,  127  et  seq.,  130,  190,  579 

Albert  Nyanza,  Lake,  141,  142,  152,  192,  (dis- 
covery of)  219,  220,  547 

Albcrtine  Rift  Valley,  220 

Albizzia-tree,  51 

Alcohol,  alcoholic  beverages,  275,  620,  673 

Aloes,  34,  46,  734 

Alpine  flora  region,  61,  122,  318 

Aluru  :  people,  488  et  srq.,  760,  761,  777 ; 
language,  887,  902 

Amaranth,  150 

Amba:  Baamba,  people,  154,  188,  488  et  seq., 


556;    Buamba,  country,    188;    EUAMBA, 
language,  546,  896,  902 

Ambatch-tree,  81,  143,  150,  151.  778 

Ancestor-worship,  ancestral  spirits,  587,  677, 
752 

Andobobo  :  people,  country,  1,  31,  41,  362.  477, 
488  et  teq,,  525  et  geq.,  834,  854 ;  origin  and 
relationships,  857 ;  varying  facial  type,  857 ; 
dwellings,  868 ;  food,  870,  871  ;  hunting 
elephants  and  arrow  poison,  873;  no  do- 
mestic animals  but  dogs,  875;  language, 
902 

Anglican  Church:  Anglican  party  in  Uganda. 
233,  272 

Anglo-German  Convention  of  1890,  231 

Ankole,  122  et  teq.,  310,  355,  384,  600,  610,  678; 
cattle,  384,  385 

Anophelei  mosquito,  87,  413 

Ansorge,  Dr.  W.  J.,  421 

Antelope,  rumoured  undescribed,  in  Congo  Forest, 
206 

Antelopes,  389 ;  names  of,  in  native  languages, 
see  under  Antelope  in  each  vocabulary, 
903  et  seq. 

Ant-hills,  20,  411 

Anthropoid  apes,  471,  474 

Anthropological  Institute,  487 

Anthropometric  observations,  487  et  seq. 

Ant-lion,  469 

Ants  (see for  "white  ants,"  Termites),  8^,  95,  96, 
412 

"Ape-like"  Negroes,  477,  510  et  seq,,  568,  724 

Apes,  see  Anthropoid 

Apolo  Kagwa,  prime  minister,  Uganda,  233,  695 

Apologia,  author's,  277  et  seq, 

Arabia,  22,  98,  473,  486 

Arabic,  836 

Arabs,  98,  218,  278,  486 
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Aridity  of  Rudolf  Province  and  Somaliland, 
311,  313 

Aristocracy:  Hamitic,  210  et  seq.;  Hima,  216, 
592,  610 ;  Uganda,  683,  684 

Armed  forces  of  Uganda  Protectorate,  252,  254, 
255 

Arrow  poison,  873 

Aruwimi  River,  202 

Ashe,  Rev.  W.  P.,  279 

Ass,  wild,  353,817,  818 

Asna  River,  143 

Atonga  of  Nyasaland,  193 

Atrocities  by  Manyema  in  Congo  Free  State,  197, 
198 ;  of  the  whites  in  Africa,  277  et  seq. ; 
of  the  Negroes,  278  et  seq.,  716 

Austen,  Mr.  Ernest  E.,  465 

Austria's  interest  in  the  Nile  regions,  220,  272 

AUTHOB,  the,  152;  ascent  of  Rnwenzori,  181; 
greatest  altitude  attained  on  Rawenzoii, 
182  ;  sent  on  Kilimanjaro  expedition,  229 ; 
despatched  to  Uganda  as  Special  Com- 
missioner, 248;  apologia  for  creation  of 
African  protectorates,  277  et  seq, 

Avukaya  language,  902 


Baamba,  see  Amba 

Babira,  see  Bira,  Ba- 

Baboon,  11  ^  seq.y  19,  333,  359 

Bachwezi  (ancestral  spirits),  587,  589,  596,  614 

Baganda,  see  Ganda,  Ba- 

Bagge,  Mr.  8.  S.,  159,  160,  162 

Bagungu  (Unyoro),  567,  568 

Bahima,  -huma,  see  HiMA 

Bahr-al-Ghazal  River,  144,  209,  210,  213,  214, 
484,  486,  510,  894 

Bairo,  see  Ibo,  Ba- 

Baker,  Lady,  219,  221 

Baker  Pasha  (Sir  Samuel),  149,  152,  219,  220  et 
seq.y  590 

Bakonjo,  see  Eonjo 

Balwniceps  rex,  82,  144,  220,  403,  404,  444 

Balsam,  47,  51,  52 

Baluchis,  41,  216,  697 

Bamboos,  27,  166 

Bambute  Dwarfs,  see  Mbute 

Banana,  the,  75,  97  et  seq.,  671,  672,  673,  693 ; 
wild,  33,  85,  98 ;  groves :  in  Buvuma,  76 ; 
in  Uganda,  96,  97 

Bangweolo,  Lake,  219,  222 

Bantu  languages,  210,  546,  724,  763,  886; 
frontiers  of,  889 ;  number  of  people  speak- 
ing, 890 ;  grammatical  features  of,  891 
et  seq. ;    prefixes,    892    et  seq. ;    relation- 


ships,  894,   899;    original    home   of    this 

group,  899 
Bantu  negroes  :  physical  type,  480  et  seq.,  566 ; 

origin  of,  763,  899. 
Baobabs,  314. 

Barbet,  crimson-breasted,  187,  399. 
Babi  :  people,  144, 220,  222,  488  et  seq.,  760,  761 ; 

district,  309 ;   houses,  774,  775 ;  language, 

886 
Baringo :  District,  1,  40, 304 ;  Lake,  5,  16  et  seq,^ 

227,  313,  798,  800 
Bark-cloth,  104,  581,  607 
Basalt,  58,  305,  310 

Basita  (autochthones  of  Unyoro),  591,  607 
Basketwork,  551,  629,  662,  745 
Bateleur  eagle,  140 

Batrachians  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  447 
Bats,  176,  364 
Beads,  783, 808 ;  remarkable  EAvirondo,  36,  309, 

783 
Beatrice  Gulf,  132 

Beer,  made  from  grain  or  bananas,  687,  872 
Bees.  289,  412,  742 
Beetles,  410;  Coleoptera,  4i59-^i 
Belgians,   193,    198,    202,   206,  221,   222,   379, 

579 
Bell,  Professor  J.  Jeffrey,  453 
Bellefonds,  Linant  de,  222,  223 
Benin,  278 

Benue  River,  1,  212,  375,  478,  894 
Berbers,  the,  57,  886 
Berkeley,  Fort,  143,  244 
Berkeley,  Mr.  E.  J.  L.,  236 
Betton,  C.  S.,  421 
Bihunga,  163,  181 
Bira  :  Ba-,  193,  532,  546,  556 ;  Ei-  (l^n^ageX 

546,  896 
BiBDS  :  of  Elgon,  58 ;  Victoria  Nyanza,  78,  82 ; 

Uganda,   94;    Lake   Albert    Edward,   128, 

129 ;  of  the  Protectorate,  39Qetseq. ;  list  of, 

426  et  seq. 
Birth,  parturition  customs :  Pygmy,  539 ;  Lendu, 

653;    Banyoro,  586;    Baganda,   689,    690; 

Kavirondo,  748 ;  Ja-luo,  792 
Bishops  of  or  in  Uganda,  228,  233 
Bit  is  gahonica  (Gaboon  puff-adder),  94,  409 
Blacksmiths  and  forge,  745,  790,  834 
Black  water  fever,  152,  228,  642,  828 
Bleek,  late  Dr.,  891,  893,  894. 
Blood  drinking  (Masai,  etc.),  818,  871,  883 
Bodeker,  Dr.  H.,  828 
Bomangi  language,  902 
Bongo  language,  880 
Birrassns  (fan)  palms,  138,  192,  314 
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Borup,  Mr.  K.,  273,  274 

Botanical  gardens,  118,  256 

Botany,  SIS  et  teq. 

Boulders,  140 

Boulenger,  Mr.  G.,  410,  445 

Bow  and  arrows,  542,  545,  557,  558,  628,  820, 

876 
Bowstring,  man's  first  musical  instrument,  210, 

558 
Boyle,  Mr.  Alexander,  255 
Bracken,  125 

Brambles  (blackberries),  125, 168 
Brazil,  210 
Bridges,  744 

British  Central  Africa,  278,  279,  510 
British  firms,  294 

British  Protectorate  over  Uganda,  235 
British  taxpayer,  296,  298 
Bubonic  plague,  693,  644 
Buddu,  114,  116,  387,  607,  679,  680,  682 
Budonga  forest,  141 

Buffalo,  114,  146,  192,  353.  383,  584,  692,  711 
"Buganda,"  116 
Bugangadzi^  86,  592 
Bugaya,  43,  591,  593 
Bugoma  forest,  141,  355,  591,  59. 
Bugungu,  70,  219,  591,  692 
Bukedi:  country,  district,  43,  63,  64,  66,306,595 

et  teq.,  600,  772  ;  language,  Lukcdi,  902 
Burega  (Bulega),  141, 190,  220,  568 ;  tee  alto  Lega 
Burial  customs  or  ceremonies:    Pygmies,  639; 

Lendu,  654;    Uganda,   693;    Basoga,  716, 

717;    Kavirondo,  749;   Nile  Negroes,  779; 

Ja-luo,  793  ;  Masai,  828 ;  Nandi,  879-80 
Burkeneji  Masai,  798,  802,  843,  849 
Burton,  8ir  Richard  (Captain),  217,  218,  221 
Bushbuck,  389,  692 
Bushman,  Bushmen,  1,  473,  477,  486,  518,  560 

et  teq,,  763,  798,  852,  857,  860 
Bush-pig  {PotamocJuPTUt\  375 
Busiro,  682 
Busoga:  district,  country,  43,66,227,228,279, 

306,681,713;  «^^  Soga,  Ba- 
Busongora,  207,  546,  568 
Butambala,  116,276 
Butler,  Dr.,  454 
Butter,  738,  790.  819 
Buttercups,  28,  164,  319 
Butterflies,  136,  200,  410 ;  Lepidoptera,  etc.,  454 

ct  teq. 
Buttocks,  530,  631,  757 
Buvuma  Island,  74,  75  et  teq.,  307,  646,  713 
Bvanuma  (Ba-,  Li),  546,  *:02 
Bwekula,  86 


Calamtu  palm,  818 

Calico,  104 

Camels,  22,  375,  849 

Cameroons,  212 

Cannibalism  and  corpse-eating,  30,  692,  693 

Canoe,  210,  584 ;  made  of  planks,  210,  609,  658 ; 

dug-out,  744,  778 
Cape  jumping  hare,  353 
Cascades,  52,  53 
Cats,  364 
Cattle,  19,  46,  64,  127,  212.  289,  (long-homed) 

384  et  teq.,  586,  620,  624,  626,  741,  787,  813, 

849,  875 
Cattle  plague,  280,  626,  829 
Caucasian  race,  type,  471,  473,  588 
Causeways  across  marshes  in  Uganda,  85,  107, 

583,  658 
Cave  dwellers,  "  cave  men,"  57,  38^ 
Caves :  on  Elgon,  52  et  teq.,  593,  868 ;  on  Ru- 

wenzori,  176 
Centra]  African  botanical  region,  317 
Central  Province,  43  et  teq.,  244,  305 
Cephalophitt  antelopes,  114,  386,  387,  692 
Cercopitkeeut  monkeys,  94, 363,  364 ;  ru/tmridit, 

94,  364 
Chad,  Lake,  212,  372,  484 
Chagwe,  tee  Eiagwe 
Chameleons,  176,  187,  407,  408 
Chat  (a  bird),  11,  127,  397 
Clscetah,  146,  367 
altera  (widow  finch),  397,  729 
Chibcharan&n,  Mount,  2,  23 
Chillies,  293 

Chimpanzee,  87,  123,  136,  141,  S5i  et  teq, 
Chiope,  Ba-  (Japalua),  581,  584,  591,  597,  682 
Choga,  tee  Eioga 

Christians,  Christianity :  in  Uganda,  224 ;  per- 
secution of,  224  ;  progress  of,  272  et  teq, 
Chubb,  Mr.  Charles,  425 

Church  Missionary  Society,  223,  272  et  teq.,  284 
Cicatrisation,  556,  728,  760 
Circumcision:    Pygmies,  538;   forest  Negroes, 

556;    Masai,  804,  827;   SOk,  847;    Nandi» 

864 
Civet  cat,  205,  367 
Climate  and  health,  303 
Clouds  on  Ruwenzori,  184 
Clover,  28,  319 
Cobras,  408 
Cobut  (cob,  kob)  antelopes,  114,  388;  thomati, 

114,  388,  389;   leucotit  (white-eared  kob), 

143,  389 
Cocoanut  palms,  98 
Coffee,  289,  290, 
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Coles,  Colonel  A.  H.,  252,  268 

Collectors,  assistant  collectors,  267 

Collocasia  arams,  575 

Colobns  monkeys,  31,  692,  808,  870  ;  red  species, 
136 ;  new  species,  188,  361,  362 

Colony,  white  man*s,  42 

Columba  guinea^  404 

Colvile,  Sir  Henry,  235,  236,  279 

Cambretvm  racemosum^  91 

Commerce :  conmiercial  prospects,  277  et  seq. ; 
list  of  products,  293;  commerce  and  con- 
cessions, 296 

Commissioner :  deputy,  sub-commissioners,  267 

Congo  Forest,  191,  Ideetteq.,  206,  214,  379,  380, 
899 

Congo  Free  State,  190,  193,  197,  198 

Congo  languages,  897 

Congo  negix>es,  488  et  seq.,  556 

Congo  River,  221 

Conifers,  31,  134,  318 

Cook,  Dr.  A.  R.,  274,  640 ;  J.  H.,  274 

(JoreopfUf  51 

Cormorants,  73,  129 

CarythcBola,  75,  118,  400 

Cost  of  Uganda  to  the  British  taxpayer  296,  298 

Cotton,  293 

Cotton  cloths,  104 

Crabs,  410,  453 

Cranes,  crowned,  129,  402,  692,  737,  870 

Crater  lakes,  124,  125,  130,  177,  189 

Crater  rim  of  Elgon,  61 

Craters,  volcanic,  5 

Orinum  lilies,  319,  320 

Crocodiles,  82,  143,  406 

Cross  as  a  symbol,  678 

Cross  River  (Old  Calabar),  212,  482 

Crows,  399 

CruHaceay  453 

Cunningham,  Mr.  J.  F.,  248,  638,  698,  700; 
Major,  238 

Cycads  (ICftcejfhalartot),  134,  322 


Daily  Telegraph,  the,  222 

Daisies,  28,  125,  164 

Damaliscus  (bastard  hartebeest),  26,  114,  388 

Dances :  Pygmy,  543 ;  Baganda,  694 ;  Kavirondo, 

753 ;  Masai,  833 ;  Suk,  851 
Date  palms,  wild,  33,  94,  314,  651,  692 
Daudi  Chua,  king  of  Uganda,  246,  682 
Death  customs,  legends  about,  606,  749,  793 
Debasien,  Mount,  61,  854 
Debono  (Maltese  trader),  221 
Deceased  wife's  sister  in  Kavirondo,  747,  790 


D^cle,  Mr.  Lionel,  143,  684 

Delamere,  Lord,  421 

Dervishes  (Mahdist«),  149 

Dick,  Mr.  (a  Scotch  trader),  244) 

Dignitaries,  court,  Uganda,  682-84 

Dinka :    people,  144,  761,  796,  838 ;    language 

762,  887  ;  country,  796 
Diptera,  413,  465 

Diseases,  native,  593,  610,  750,  795,  828 
Divination,  751,  792 
Dog,  hunting  {Lycaon),  146,  368,  848 
DOGGETT,  Mr.,  10,  159,  182,  184,  248,  256,  326, 

358,  372,  404,  487 
Dogs,  66,   540,   686,   670,  692,   738,  818,   873; 

Abyssinian  (  Canit  zimentU),  368 
Dolwe  Island,  73,  80 
Domestic  animals,  the  Negro's,  486 
Donaldson  Smith,  Dr.,  421  et  $eq. 
Donkey,  19,  41,  817,  818,  849,  875  ;  tee  alto  Ass 
Door, customs  as  to  opening  and  shutting, 752, 781 
Dracaenas,  7,  51,  92, 164 
Drought,  23,  63,  189 
Drum,  the,  210,  568,  664,  716 
Drunkenness,  691 
Ducks,  126 
Dufile,  143 
Durra  River,  136 
Dutch,  276,  378 
Duykcr,  tee  Cephalophu* 
Dwarf,  tee  Pygmy 

Dweru  (Dueru),  f>ake,  129,  130,  132,  219.  594 
Dynasties  of  Hima  (Ankole)  sovereigns,  214; 

of    Uganda  sovereigns,  214;    of    Unyoro 

sovereigns,  214 


Eagle,  bateleur,  140,  397.  403;  fishing,  sea,  78, 

129,  402  ;  crested,  397,  402 
Ear  ornaments,  plugs,  866 
Ear-rings,  36,  209,  728,  783,  805 
East  Africa,  British :  Protectorate,  2,  254,  267, 

268  ;  Company,  230,  231,  233 
East  Africa,  generally,  98,   146;    Oerman,  tee 

German  East  Afiica 
East  African   Bantu   Negroes  contrasted  with 

the  races  of  Uganda  in  measurements,  488 

et  teq. 
East  African  botanical  region,  314 
Eastern  Province,  1,  5,  40,  276 
Egrets,  129,  403 
Egypt,  Egyptians  :  ancient,  36,  97, 209, 359, 386, 

602,  741 ;  ancient,  influence  on  the  Negro, 

210,  486 ;  modern  (Muhammadan),  97,  213 ; 

beads  from,  784 
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Egyptian  Sadan,  149,  221,  223,  224,  239 

Ekirikiti,  see  Erythrina^  116 

^/<pi»palm.  3lB 

Eland,  27,  114,  146,  389,  812 

£1  Burro  (steaming  fissures),  6,  7 

Eldama  Ravine,  30,  31,  241,  800 

"  Eleanor,"  359 

Elephants,  22,  114, 141,  207, 208,  288, 369  et  eeq., 

604,  606,  691,  873 
Eleasine,  681,  586,  736,  737 
Elgeyo:  country,  2;  Rift  Valley,  23,  24;  people, 

language,  853,  880 
Eloon  :   mountain,  24,  61  et  teq. ;  district,  43 

et  teq.f  209,  210,  868  ;  west :  vegetation  of, 

58 ;   peculiar  inhabitants  of,  59,  479,  526, 

526,  724 ;  crater  rim  of,  59  et  9eq.,  214,  227 ; 

north,  59,  60,  868 ;  east,  60,  61 ;  climate  of, 

303;  rocks  of,  306,   311;    flora,   326.   327; 

once  the  home  of  a  Bantu  concentration, 

766.  763,  893 
Elgonyi  (Roma,  Lako)  people,  209,  853,  902 
Eloumi  (Wamia):  country,  66;  language,  66, 

722,  765,  886,  902 ;  people,  66,  713,  853,  865 
Elgunono  people,  834,  852,  854,  867 
Elliot,  Scott-,  Mr.,  159,  177 
Elmenteita,  Lake,  5 
Elves,  Baganda  believe  in,  677-78 
Emilia  flowers,  139 
Emin  Pasha,  149,  228,  354,  548 
Eiicepkalartos  (cycad),  322 
English,  273,  276* 
Enj&musi  (Nyarusi)  Masai  (Kjcmps) :  country, 

18,  798  ;  people,  18,  798 
Entebbe,  118,  236,  264,  208,  271,  357,  463 
Eriksson,  Mr.  Karl,  196,  198,  205,  380 
**  Eru,"  an  old  Bantu  root  for  '*  white,"  133 
ErythHna  tree,  46,  68,  76,  90,  116,  319 
Ethiopia,  210 

Euphorbias,  37,  46,  314,  734 
Eurasians,  40 

Europeans,  40;  in  tropical  Africa,  303 
Evatt,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  243,  252,  268,  868 
Existence  after  death,  belief  in,  752 
Export,  articles  of,  288  et  teq. 


Fables,  602  et  seq. 

Famines,  280,  720 

Fashoda,  161,  403.  486 

Fergusson,  Mr.  Malcolm,  161,  162 

Fetish  huts  and  fetish  worship,  74,  75,  716,  719 

Fibre  for  commerce,  290,  CG3 

Fig-treei,  118 

Filaria  perstam,  046 


Fire,  fireplace,  customs  concerning,  663,  732 

Fires,  bush,  148 

Fischer,  Dr.,  227 

Fish:  Lake  Naivasba,  10;  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, 447  et  neq. ;  fishing  in  Lake 
Victoria,  668;  in  Kaviroudo  country,  738, 
787,  789 

Fish-eagles,  78, 129,  397 

Fisher,  Rev.  A.  B.,  698 

Flamingoes,  13, 16,  397 

Flea,  burrowing,  411,  698 

Fleas,  54,  644 

Fletcher,  Mr.  L.,  304 

Flies,  465 

Florence,  Port,  36,  37,  42 

Fldwers,  28,  47,  61,  86,  90,  91,  108,  139,  (on 
Ruwenzori)  168,  317,  319 

Flutes,  664 

Foaker,  Mr.,  247,  746,  749 

Folk-lore,  tee  Fables,  700  et  $eq.,  763 

Foreign  Office,  224,  239,  272 

Forest,  31, 33, 40, 44, 51, 66, 141, 292 ;  coniferous, 
24,  27  ;  tropical,  30,  31,  40,  87,  88,  122,  134, 
135,205 

Forest  Negroes,  546 

Forest  region  :  climate,  etc.,  301,  302,  317,  318 

Forget-me-notg,  28,  164 

Fort  George,  193 

Fort  Portal,  140 

Fowl,  domestic,  46,  112,  670,  731 

Fowler,  C.  W.,  C.M.G.,  268 

Francolin,  176 

Freedom,  religious,  281 

French  missionaries,  232,  233,  274.  275 

J«>uits,  native,  75,  776 

Fuel,  76 

Fulah  or  Fulbe  people,  language,  212,  486 

Fungus,  314 


Gahan,  Mr.  C.  J.,  462 

Gala:  land,  146,  486 ;  people,  213,  473,  588.  600, 

601,  867  ;  language,  885 
Gala  and  the  plough,  674 
Gallircx  jokn^tonif  186,  400 
Game :  big,  25,  40,  138,  146,  266,  389 ;  traps,  26, 

286,  849, 874 ;  laws  and  regulations,  40,  414, 

^\b  tft  seq. ;  preservation.  266, 267 ;  pits,  874, 

875.    For  native  names  for  all  kinds  of  game, 

see  Vocabularies,  903  et  seq. 
Games,  795 
Ganda,  Ba- :  people,  and  bananas,  100 ;  clothed 

and  walking  like  the  saints  in  bliss.  104 ; 

hospitality,  108  et  seq. ;  music  and  musical 
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instruments,  113,  656,  664,  697;  bouses, 
113  et  8eq.,  649,  689 ;  latrines,  114, 646,  647 ; 
sense  of  decency,  114,  220,  647,  648,  685 ; 
no  sense  of  colour,  114,  116,  675;  love  of 
dogs,  220;  of  books,  273;  of  the  Cephalophtu 
skins,  387 ;  physical  characteristics,  488  et 
teq.,  638;  origin  of  the  Baganda,  636; 
ravages  among  them  of  syphilis,  640 ;  dis- 
like to  circumcision,  640 ;  population,  640 ; 
other  diseases,  642  et  seq. ;  immorality,  642, 
685;  effect  of  Christianity  on,  642;  bark- 
cloth  and  clothing,  648  et  teq,  ;  building, 
651  ;  towns,  656 ;  roads,  657  ;  canoes,  659  ; 
pottery,  661 ;  basketwork,  662  ;  mats,  663 ; 
leather  and  dressed  skins,  664 ;  Baganda 
harps,  665 ;  weapons,  666 ;  shields,  666 ; 
hunting,  668;  fishing,  668;  domestic 
animals,  669 ;  fondness  for  eating  termites 
("  white  ants  "),  669,  699, 709  ;  very  fond  of 
dogs,  670,  but  nevertheless  have  done  nothing 
to  domesticate  the  wild  creatures  of  their 
own  country,  671 ;  liking  for  bananas, 
671 ;  food,  671  ;  customs  at  meals,  672 ; 
smoking,  674 ;  agriculture,  674,  675  ;  doctors 
and  witchcraft,  676  et  seq. ;  blood-letting, 
cupping,  therapeutics,  676  ;  religion,  677 ; 
pagan  beliefs,  names  of  gods,  677, 678  ;  his- 
tory, 678  etteq. ;  origin  of  nsLme-ganda,  678; 
ideas  of  geography,  6S4,  697;  bloodshed 
and  cruelty,  685 ;  politeness,  685  ;  saluta- 
tions and  greetings,  686 ;  marriaj?e,  687 ; 
divoi-ce,  6S9 ;  birth,  689,  690;  infertility  of 
women,  690 ;  clans  and  totems,  691,  692; 
restrictions  in  diet,  691 ;  corpse  eating 
(cannibalism),  692,  693 ;  death  rites,  693 ; 
making  an  heir,  091;  laws  of  succession, 
694,  695  ;  linguistic  acquiremc  nts,  695 ; 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  697 ;  songs,  698  et 
seq.  ;  folk-lore,  700  et  seq. ;  kings  and 
dynasties,  see  Uganda 

Ganda,  Bu-,  country,  116,  see  Uganda. 

Ganda,  Ln-,  language,  274,  680,  895,  897,  902 

Gazella  (jranti,  40,  389 ;  thonismi,  40,  389 

Gazelles,  aS9 

Gedge,  Mr.  Ernest,  61,  231,  232 

Geese,  Egyptian,  129,  397;  "pygmy,"  397; 
spur-winged,  397 

Genets,  307 

Oenetta  vietoriw  (e:enet  cats),  205,  367 

Geraniums,  51,  319 

German  East  Africa,  2,  212.  230 

Germany,  Germans,  KMi,  190,  230,  231,  293 

Gessi  Pasha,  152,  155 

Gesu,  Lu-,  langungo,  154,  902  ;  Ba-,  724 


Ghouls  (corpse  eaters),  692 

Gibbons,  Major  A.  St.  H.,  353 

Giraffe,  146,  288,  353,  375,  775 ;  five-horned,  25, 

26,  353,  375,  377 
Gizii,  or  Eizii,  Ba-,  746 ;   -,  language,  902 
Glaciers,  180,  184 
Gneiss,  304,  306 
Gnu,  389 

Goanese  (Indians),  41,  375 
Goats,  46,  289,  551,  669,  670,  715,  728,  742,  743, 

752,  814,  816,  875,  878 
Gods,  spirits,  deities,  631,  677-78,  718,  762 
Gold,  23,  286.  304,  309 
"  Golden  rods  "  (Kniphofia),  28 
Gondokoro,  144,  219,  220,  886 
Gordon,  General,  221,  222,  223,  224 
Gorilla,  206,  207,  355,  383 
Gosse,  the  late  Philip,  378 
Granite,  78,  304,  305 
Grant,  Colonel,  218,  219,  220,  329  tt  seq. 
Grant,  Mr.  W.,  C.     G.,  247,  304 
Grant*s  gazelle,  40 
Grant's  zebra,  114 
Graphite,  301 
Grass,  25,  44 
Grebes,  125,  189,  404 
Gregory,  Dr.  J.  W.,  329 
Grogan  and  Sharp,  Messrs.,  510 
Ground-nuts  (Arachis,  Vodndzeia\  290,  737 
Ground-rat,  the,  368,  691 
Groundsels,  giant,  61,  168 
Guinea-fowl,  402 
Gulls,  404 
Gums,  293 

Guns,  gunpowder,  214 
GwAS'  NoiSHU  :  plateau,  25,  798  ;  people,  798  ; 

language,  902 


JIabenaria  orchids,  168,  318 

Hair,  extraordinary  dressing  of,  among  Turkana- 

SQk,  843  et  seq. 
Hamites,  Hamitic  influence,  210  et  seq.,  473, 

482,  485,  647,  602,  764,  796,  818,  886,  887, 

894 
Hanlou,  Bishop,  276 

Hannington,  Lake,  5,  13  et  seq, ;  Bishop,  13,  22S 
Hare  and  the  tortoise,  the,  603 
Hare,  the,  3(j?i,  711 ;  in  folk-lore,  603.  604,  711 

et  seq. 
Harraan,  Captain,  244 
Harps,  Uganda,  ancient  Egyptian,  210,  665 
Hiirtebeest,  140, 389  ;  Jackson's,  26, 389  ;  Coke's, 

389 
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Hausa:  land,  51, 478;  people,  756;  language,  886 

Heath,  heather,  tree-heaths,  166 

Hedgehog,  364 

HelladotheHum,  382 

Hemp,  smoking,  188,  674,  741,  789 

Herons,  78,  129,  397 

Hibiscus,  290,  607 

High  Commissioner,  proposed,  270 

Hill,  Sir  Clement,  79 

HIMA,  Ba-,  126,  210,  475,  485 ;  their  hair,  210, 
486, 602, 617 ;  aristocracy,  210,  216. 592, 602; 
cattle,  212,  620,  621 ;  dynasties,  212,  214, 
601,  678-79;  physical  characteristics,  487  et 
seq.,  616  et  seq. ;  history  of,  600  et  seq. ;  name 
of  Hima,  611  et  seq. ;  other  tribal  names,  611, 
614 ;  distribution  of,  615,  616  ;  dress :  little 
regard  fox  decency  in  men,  619,  620;  food, 
620 ;  houses,  626  ;  spears,  implements,  628  ; 
music,  drums,  630 ;  morality,  630 ;  religion, 
631 ;  names  of  spirits  worshipped,  631 ; 
witchcraft,  632^ ;  marriage,  632 ;  clans,  632 ; 
court  officials,  635  ;  connection  with  found- 
ing Uganda  kingdom,  679;  Bahima  the 
Normans  of  Central  Africa,  680  et  seq. 

Hima  language,  210,  601,  902 

Hinde,  Mr.  8.  L.,  421,  803,  821 

Hippopotamuses,  116,  142,  374,  691,  730,  738, 
776,  787  ;  Liberian  or  pygmy,  206,  375 

History,  209  et  seq. 

Hobart,  Captain,  116 

HoBLEY,  Mr.,  209,  247,  304,  464,  746,  751,  764, 
783,  893 

Honey,  289,  742,  819,  872 

Honey  guides  (Indicator),  400 

Hornbills,  400,  401 

Horn  trumpets,  210,  664 

Hospitals,  274,  275 

Hot  springs,  177 

Hottentots,  473,  486, 518,  523,  763,  798 

Howard,  Captain,  244 

Huku,  Ba-,  Li-,  546,  5B8,  902 ;  see  also  Bvanuma 

Huma,  Ba-,  see  Hima,  614 

Hunting,  snaring,  trapping :  native  methods  of, 
584-86,  607,  668,  873,  874 

Hunting  dog,  see  Lycaon 

Hut  tax,  250 

Hyaena,  19,  20,  367,  602  ct  seq.,  828 

Hypericum,  166 

Hyphtene  palm  (thebaica),  21,  314,  849 

Hyrax,  176,  368.  675,  576 


Iberians,  68 

Ibis,  sacred,  37,  42,  129,  403 


Ice,  184 

Igizii  language,  902 

Ilingi  language,  897,  902 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  229,  231, 
233,  234,  238 

Incense-trees,  118 

India,  214,  685 

Indian  com,  see  Maize 

Indian  soldiers,  Indian  contingent  E.A.R.,  2431, 
252,  268 

Indians,  40,  98,  294,  829 

Indiarubber,  292 ;  vines,  trees,  88 

Industrial  training  of  misbion  schools,  273,  274 

Inheritance :  making  an  heir,  ceremonies  con- 
nected with,  694,  749,  794,  828,  880-81 

Insectivorous  mammals,  364 

Insects,  410  et  seq. 

Iris,  28 

Irish.  276 

IBO,  Ba-,  people,  566,  tt  seq.,  607  et  seq.,  678-79; 
Ru-,  language,  610 ;  see  in  Vocabularies 
Toro,  Uru-,  902  et  seq. 

Iron,  iron  ore,  304,  306,  664,  745,  834,  876 

Iron  wire,  808 

Isaac,  Mr.  F.  W.,  304,  878,  883 

Isau  bin  Hussein,  the  Baluchi,  216,  697 

Islam,  see  Muhammadanism 

Islands  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  73,  74,  84,  307 

Ituri  River,  202 

Ivory,  287,  288 


Jackal,  black-backed,  19,  26,  367  ;  side-striped, 
367,  692 

Jackson,  Mr..  228,  231,  232,  240,  241,  246,  247, 
252,  A2\et  seq. 

Ja-luo,  the  (Nilotic  Kavirondo,  Nyifwa),  36,  38, 
43,  209,  755,  761,  779  et  seq  ;  physical 
characteristics,  488  et  seq. ;  origin  and 
relationships,  779,  780;  villages,  780; 
nudity,  781 ;  ear-rings  and  peculiar  blue 
beads,  783;  shaving  head  to  propitiate 
ghosts,  783 ;  adornments,  785,  787 ;  atti- 
tudes, 787 ;  agriculture,  787 ;  fishing,  787, 
789 ;  weapons,  790 ;  marriage  ceremonies, 
790  et  seq, ;  religion,  791  ;  witchcraft,  791, 
792 ;  omens,  792  ;  birth  ceremonies,  793 ; 
burial  pi-actices,  793 ;  mourning  for  the 
dead,  794;  succession  customs,  794;  pro- 
pitiation of  ghosts,  794 :  making  peace, 
794 ;  diseases,  795 ;  names,  games,  etc., 
795 ;  language,  887, 1)02 

Japalua,  the,  567,  581,  779 

Japtulcil,  the,  853 
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Jinja  (Ripon  Falls),  70,  219 
Johnston,  Mr.  Alexander,  248,  325 
Junipers,  24,  1G5,  292,  318 
Junker,  Dr.,  228 


Kabaka  of  Uganda,  250,  6^9 

Kabarasi :  country,  40,  737,  746 ;  people,  746 ; 
language,  {H)2 

Kababega,  ex-king,  221,  235,  243,  247,  690, 
592,  597,  599 

Kabwari  language,  898,  902 

Eacbira,  Lake,  116 

Kafu  River,  85,  139,  219 

Kafuru  (between  Lakes  Dweru  and  Albert 
Edward),  129,  130,  132 

Eagera  River,  69,  681 

Kakisera,  Bl-,  25,  902 

Eakumega,  726 

Eamalinga,  Mount,  61,  854 

Eamasia  (El  Tuken):  country,  2,  31,  32; 
people,  488  et  ieq.^  853,  868;  agriculture, 
870;  rain-making,  881-82;  language,  902 

Eampala,  104,  103,  233 

Eamurasi,  221,  597 

Eangawo,  the,  682 

Eaolin,  620,  730,  821 

Earagwe,  216,  600,  674 

Kabamojo:  country,  21,  43,  62,  63,  406,  838; 
language,  481,  763,  887,  896,  902;  people, 
481,  488  et  seq.,  566,  755,  763,  764,  8;j8.  840, 
895 

Earema,  Ealema,  226,  232,  682,  689 

Karimi,  193 

Earuma  Falls,  139,  219 

Easagama,  king,  233,  237,  59£ 

Eatikiro,  233,  683 

Katonga  River,  43,  679 

Eatwe,  128,  i;^0 

Eauri  shells,  587,  687 

EAvmoNDO :  Bay,  2,  32,  36,  37,  42,  227,  746 ; 
people,  34,  42,  43,  209,  475,  482;  country, 
43,  44,  722,  755;  name,  43,  722;  physical 
characteristics,  488  et  seq.j  726 ;  teeth  muti- 
lation, 728  ;  cicatrisation,  728  ;  nudity,  728, 
730 ;  women's  adornments,  728 ;  men's  hats, 
730 ;  houses,  730;  etiquette  about  fireplaces, 
732 ;  walled  villages,  733 ;  eating,  food,  735; 
agriculture,  737,  738 ;  domestic  animals,  737, 
742 ;  hunting,  738 ;  lamps,  741 ;  cattle,  741 ; 
reverence  for  crowned  crane,  742;  weapons, 
742 ;  vendetta,  743 ;  bridges,  744  ;  indus- 
tries, 745 ;  tribes,  clans,  totems,  745,  746 ; 
ii.aniage  customs,  747;  mairiage  with  de- 


ceased wife's  sisters,  747 ;  birth,  death,  and 

burial  customs,  748,  749;  succession,  749; 

diseases,  750 ;  witchcraft,  750,  751 ;  omens, 

751,    752;     religious    beliefs,    752;    other 

customs,    752;     peace-making,    752,    753; 

dances,  753 ;  languages,  754,  755,  893,  898 
Eavirondo,  Northern,  walled  villages  of,  209,  733 

et  seq. 
Eawekwa  and  Nakawekwa  (an  Uganda  story), 

707 
Eenia,  or  Eenya,  Mount,  161,  172,  178,  217,  227, 

311,  798 
Eerio  River,  23 
Eetosh,  $ee  Eabarasi 
Ehartum,  150,  151,  210,  220 
Eiagwe,  87,  114,  354, 384,  479,  525, 677, 678,  680, 

682 
Eibebete,  835 
Eibero,  312,  591 
Kigelia  tree,  23 
Eikuyu :  country,  5,  7,  798 ;  language,  755,  902 ; 

people,  755,  769,  834 
Eilimanjaro,  Mount,  161,  172, 174,  178, 217,  218. 

228,  311,  798,  834 
Eimbugwe,  the,  682,  683 
Eimera,  679,  680,  681,  682 
Eing's  African  Rifles  (formerly  Uganda  Rifles), 

252,  268 
Eings  of  Unyoro,  596-7  ;  of  Uganda,  681-82 
Eintu,  the  legendaij  founder  of  the  Unyoro- 

Uganda  dynasty,  606,  680,  700  et  teq. 
Eioga,  I^ke,  64,  66,  221 
Eiongwe,  Ali,  248,  250 
Bipling,  Rudyard,  360 
Kirby,  Mr.  W.  F.,  467 
Eirk,  Sir  John,  224,  228,  260 
Eirkpatrick,  Mr.  R.,  470 
Kisiba,  678,  681 
Eisubi,  276 
Eisumu,  36,  42,  305 
Kitakwenda,  134 
Eitoto's  village,  35 
Eivu,  Lake,  580 
Kiwewa,  226 

Eiyanja  peak  (Ruwenzori),  158,  182 
Kizii,  people  or  language,  gee  Gizii 
Kjiiph^Jia  ("  red-hot  pokers  "),  319 
Eoki,  114,  116 

KOUDE,  Ba-,  724,  893,902 ;  Lu-,  language,  893,897 
EoN'JO,   Ba-,   Lu-,    Bu-:     language,    154,    577, 

724,    895,    897,    902;    country,   188,    894; 

people,    188,    192,    566    et  »eq.\    physical 

characteristics,   568  et  $eq. ;    adornments, 

509,  570  et  seq. ;  skin  cloaks,  574 ;  bouses. 
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574 ;  food,  675 ;  people  of  the  grass-lands, 

575 ;  friendliness  towards  Europeans,  576 ; 

religion,  578  ;  marriage,  manufactures,  578  ; 

industrious  agriculturists,  579 
Kopi,  Ba-  (Baganda'*pea8ants),  682 
K6sova,  746 
Krapf,  Dr.,  217 
Kudu,  146,  389,  812 
Eungu  fly,  413,  669 
Kwavi  (agricultural  Masai),  800 

Labour,  Negro,  for  development  of  South  Africa, 
283,  284,  285 

Laikipia  Escarpment,  32,  798 

Lango :  country,  people,  244,  713,  761,  776 ;  see 
also  Bukedi ;  language,  887,  902 

Lankester,  Professor  E.  Bay,  383,  421 

Latin,  276 

Latuka:  country,  144,  220;  language,  796,  836, 
886  ;  people,  774,  796,  836,  836 

Lava,  63,  304,  311 

Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  223 

Lega,  Ba-,  tee  Burega,  547,  902 

Legends,  594 

Lemurs,  364 

Lenana,  835 

Lendu:  people,  487  et  seq,^  BiQetseq.;  language, 
646,  902  ;  country,  547 ;  physical  character- 
istics, 550,  561 ;  huts,  651 ;  food,  domestic 
animals,  561 ;  manufactures,  551,  552 ; 
sexual  union,  birth  ceremonies,  553 ;  burial 
rites,  554;  ancestor-worship,  655;  agri- 
culture, etc ,  557 

Leopards,  27, 114,  176,  207,  366,  367,  603,  691, 
708  et  seq. 

Lepers,  276,  593,  644 

Liberian  hippopotamus,  206 

Lice,  644 

Lightning,  120,589,752 

Lihuku  language,  568,  692 

Lily,  Crinum,  320,  322 

Lily-trotter,  82 

Limestone,  293,  304 

Limnotragujf  spekei,  77,  78,  391,  393 

Linant  de  Bellefonds,  222,  223 

Lions,  27,  114,  365,  605,  606,  691 

Lip-ring  of  Babira,  etc.,  566 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  219,  221,  278 

Lobelias,  27,  28,  61,  170,  319;  L.  stuhlmanni, 
28,  170 ;  Z.  deckeni,  172 

Lobor  country,  43,  63 

Locusts,  146,  147,  219,  411,  668 

LoGBWARi :  people,  240,  498 ;  language,  902 ;  ue 
Madi 


Loiichocarptis  trees,  90 

Londiani,  Mount,  32,  34 

Longonot,  Mount,  6,  7 

Lothaire,  Captain,  231 

"  Love-lies-bleeding  "  (amaranth),  150 

Lovedale  College,  South  Africa,  284 

Luapula  River,  219 

Luba,  chief,  228,  720,  721,  746 

Lubare,  Ba-,  we  Qods,  etc. 

Luba's  (Fort  Thruston),  242,  720 

LuOABD  (Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Frederick)^ 

106,  228,  232  et  seq.,  236,  279,  548 
Lukedi,  a  legendary  king,  595  et  seq.,  698 
Lukwata,  a  fabulous  monster,  79 
Lumbwa :  people  and  country,  2,  38,  484,  853^ 

872,  884  ;  dialect,  902  et  seq. 
Lung-fish  {Protopterus\  82 
Lupdnzula's  village,  197,  198 
Lusinga  Island,  38  ;  language,  902  et  seq, 
Luta  Nzige  (name  of  Lake  Albert),  219 
Lycaon  pictuSf  368,  691 

Macdonald,  Colonel  J.  R.  L.,  61,  64,  238,  241, 

242 
Mackay,  Mr.,  228,  273 
Mackinder,  H.  J.,  421 
Mackinnon,  Sir  William,  230 
MacHnnon,  William^  the  SS.,  268 
Madagascar,  2,  98,  352 
Madi  :  people,  484  546,  760,  763  ;  language,  762, 

888,   894,  902 ;  country,  763,  776 ;  houses, 

776 
Magic :  good,  "  white,"  589 ;  bad,  *♦  black."  589 
Mahagi,  140 
Mahdi,  the,  149 
Maize,  290,  673,  735,  776 
Makarka,  see  Nyam-Nyam,  language,  885,  894» 

902 
Malarial  fever,  202,  303 
Malay  races,  98 
Maltese  in  Africa,  221 

"  Mamba  "  (lung-fish),  82,  409,  410,  691,  694 
Mammals  of  Uganda  Protectorate,  421 
Mafibettu,  546,  560  et  seq.,  888 
Mangala  language,  897,  902 
Manis,  395,  692 
Mantis,  412 

Manyema,  193,  197,  206, 212,  231,  488  et  seq.,  616 
Marabou  storks,  129,  402,  737 
Maragolia  Hills,  783 
Marriage  customs  or  ceremonies :  Lendu,  553 ; 

Bairo,  609,  610;  Baganda,  Bakopi,  G87, 688  ; 

Kavirondo,  747,  748;   Ja-luo,  790;   Masai, 

822,  825;  Nandi,  878 
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Jfjbrif.^  ii  M^guAa^,  '^,  f<-  1<^ 

M AM-'A :  fftr/p'e,  TI3,  724,  7«.  7-^ ;  lac^Ta««. 
721,  i-^,  '>/2 

7><!,  *<A  <<>2 ;  Borfcewtji.  75p*.  ¥^ 

KaMi'bjy),  40.214 

MAifAl  hu^ien^/:,  C3,  7»;2,  7«,  ii>!^  r<  4ff .,  *K 

MMki  i^>pi^,  fa^.  21J»,  227,  244,  372,  4^  7» ; 
plkjd^aU  chancUTUtici,  4*7  c(  sef.,  ¥Jt 
et  Aff ,- ;  'iTijrio  *>/ ,  7^  «^  9eq. ;  pectoral 
Mi^aL  71ff ;  warlike  attitofU:  of  y^jtt//nl 
MaMU  Uywju^'U  Arab  aod  >wa]uli  caraTaai, 
>;^/;;  ciriJ  war  between  pa«iu>fal  and  agri- 
r-t.horal  Maaai,  wxi,  K/2 ;  J.air,  ^>4 ;  cir- 
camcinKm,  ¥>4 ;  tatux/ifig  arlommeDtf,  -^M, 
KaT,;  ear  dUU>iti^in,  ^i5;  clocbing,  %W; 
iiidifitfr*n>Cf:  to  noditj  in  men,  *!0^ ;  dwell- 
in((ii  of  pastoral  a&'l  afrricaltoral  Maaai,  %0><, 
^10;  tillages,  810;  attitivie  tonards  game, 
>$ll,  ^12;  dom«^ic  animaU,  ^13-18;  fond- 
riefti«  for  bUxW  and  milk,  818 ;  food,  818 ; 
bleeding  cattle,  818;  weapoa.%820;  warlike 
ezpe^litionn,  822 ;  condition  of  women, 
822;  free  lore  ami  marriage,  822  ^  je^^. ; 
trnpfsntiiif^M  ami  ctuitomff  regarding  name^, 
826  /^  iwry. ;  Jxiyii,  827 ;  circiimcirion,  827 ; 
barial  coiitr/m«,  828 ;  inheritance,  828 ; 
diiie9M»,  82^,  829 ;  medicine  men,  religion, 
830;  legemiii,  831;  Uli<;f  in  a  fatnre  life, 
wr/n»h{p  of  trees,  832 ;  spitting,  833 ;  dancing, 
833 ;  songs,  8^4 ;  industries,  834  ;  hi«»tor7, 
834,  835 ;  original  birthplace,  838 ;  propor- 
iUm  of  Caacaf»ian  blrxKl,  841 

Mai^kat  Ani(>s,  214,  800 

Matschie,  l>r.,  421 

Mau  :  rlintrict,  1,  304  ;  plateau,  33 

M^jatian,  Ki5 

MUjni,  Fort,  11*0,  IIH,  194,  511 

MJ/'/ga,  122,  i:W,  383,  568,  010 

MUrgr,,  l'rin<;«.  224,  233,  27« 

Mbl'isa  ( Hambulja) :  country,  200;  people,  2CX), 
516,  555,  656;  language,  634  et  $eq.,  888, 
881»,  902 

MbuUi  ( Flambutc)  PygmieH,  488  et  $eq.,  1K)1,  902  ; 
Mef  I'YOMY 

McOillop  I'aMlm,  223,  224 

Me<lioal  work  of  ChriHtiari  missions,  274,  275 

Medicine  men:  pricht, dw;t<jr,  sorcerer,  589,  670, 
750,  829,  8X2 

Mungti,  104.  106,  233 

Mcura,  lieutenant,  198,  203 


Mf -TLbiro  ¥yrr-ar-.*.  1*1.  130 

3f  fwac«ac^  Wjaz,i.  .> 

M  iani.  ^%iwr,  23> 

)f>2a.  EsicaoKiss  rxrk*.  17^  1«1 

Milk.  1 12.  «y».  «>.  737.  r<.  *13.  *1*-  ^90 

MiH  Hii:  ¥i»yc  27«5 

W  iivera::*.  2Sa.  304 

MLfifi  Rirer,  •S 

MiAsioQ  atatjocs  105 

MiicioDaries:  Ac^ixas,  233;  French.  233.  233 ; 

medka],  274.  275 
Missioys:   Catbolic,  230,  233,  274.   375,   376; 

Anglican,  332  ft  arf  ^  373  et  #ef . ;  Cnristiazu 

22£  323,    224,    373  ft  stf.;    me  ScbooK 

Ittjii^trial,  Mer.ical 
Moffat.  Dr.  B.  C  W4.  ««> 
Molloflcs  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  449  et  #ef. 
Molo  Kiver.  18,  30 
Momba«,  234.  334,  366,  371,  «0 
Momfu  langcage.  people,  534,  536,  &46,  888,  889 
Mongolian  race,  471.  473 
Monkeys.  94,  363.  f  91 
Moore.' Mr.  J.  E..  159,  162,  182 
Mosquitoes,  87,  1 19.  ?i^,  413 
Mosses.  Rawenzori,  \7A  ft  teq. 
Mother-in-law:  in  Uganda,  688,689;  Ja-luo,  781 
Mpanga  River,  134,  139 
Mpobe,  the  story  of,  706 
3fporogoma,  Lake,  66 
3Ip6roro  country,  124,  616 
Mtesa,  king,  tte  Mutesa 
Mubuko  Valley  and  River,  Rawenzori,  161,  162 

et  teq.,  181 
Muganfla,  the  legendary  founder  of  Uganda, 

679 
Muhammad  Ali  of  Egypt,  214,  220 
Mnhammadanism,  197,  224,  276 
Mubamma<Ian8,  224,  226,  232 
Muka.sa  of  Sese,  the  Uganda  Xeptune,  695,  678 
Mumia,  MumiaV,  247,  902 
Mundu  language,  8X5,  888,  902 
Mundy,  Lieutenant,  607 
Murchifton  Falls,  568 
Muruli,  66 

MusCy  nee  alto  Banana,  97,  98 
Mushrooms,  674,  691 
Music,  native,  113,  697,  834,  851 
Musical   instruments :    ancient   Egyptian,   210, 

486,  664;  Uganda,   210,  666,  664  tff  M^. ; 

forest  Negroes,  558 ;  Kaviiondo,  753 ;  NDe 

Negroes,  778 
Musical  scale,  Baganda,  697 
Musophaga^  400 
Muttiendas,  137,  320 
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Mutei  taribe,  863,  870,  882,  883 

MUTBSA,  king,  219,  221,  222,  224,  279,  682,  686 

MwANOA,  ex-king,  106,  224  et  ieq.,  230  et  $eq., 

239,  243,  247,  682,  686 
Mwengi,  East  Toro,  138,  694 
Mweru,  Lake,  133 
Myrmeoooichla  (a  chat),  11 


Naivasha,  Lake,  2,  6,  7,  9  <rt  »eq.,  227,  300 

Nakedness,  tee  Nudity 

Nakua  River,  23 

Nakuro,  Lake,  6, 11 

Name,  naming  (ceremonies  or  superstitions 
connected  with):  Lendu,  663;  Baganda, 
691 ;  Ja-luo,  795 ;  Masai,  826 

Nande,  Ba-,  192,  193,  488  et  teq.,  510  et  seq. 

Nandi:  district,  country,  1,  245,  304;  plateau, 
2,  28  et  teq.,  32,  214,  270,  298,  300,  303, 
319,  326 ;  forest,  38  et  seq. ;  first  mention 
of,  225  ;  war,  267  ;  language,  762,  887,  902 

Nandi  people,  54,  484,  488  et  teq.,  761,  798,  853 ; 
tribal  divisions,  863,  862 ;  related  to  the 
Nile  Negroes,  861  ;  ear  ornaments,  866 ; 
extract  incisor  teeth,  868;  ]\ve  in  caves, 
868;  houses,  868,  869;  domestic  animals, 
876  ;  weapons,  876  ;  industries,  876  ;  musical 
instruments,  877 ;  marriage  customs,  878 ; 
training  of  children,  879;  burial  customs, 
879  ;  inheritance,  880  ;  medicines,  881 ; 
justice,  administration  of,  882  ;  omens,  883 ; 
religion,  883 ;  peace-making,  884 

Napoleon  Gulf,  Victoria  Nyanza,  68,  69 

Natal,  411 

Navigable  lakes,  rivers,  266 

Ndaula  of  Unyoro,  594  et  seq.^  677 

Neanderthal  oid  man,  474,  477 

Negative  particle  in  Masai  and  Nilotic  tongues, 
887 ;  in  Bantu,  897 

Neg^o,  the,  40;  and  the  banana,  98;  ape-like 
Negroes,  193,  477,  610  et  stq.,\  influence 
on  him  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Hamite,  210,  486 ;  domestic  animals 
and  cultivated  plants,  210,  486  ;  musical 
instruments,  210,  486;  miseries  endured 
at  the  hands  of  other  Negroes  and 
of  Arabs,  279,  280;  labour  to  be  used  in 
developing  South  Africa,  283,  284;  origin 
of  Negro  species,  471 ;  simian  character- 
istics, 471,  472,  724 ;  his  head-hair,  472 ; 
Negro  of  the  Sudan,  473 ;  Negro  of  West 
Africa,  474 ;  Bantu  Negroes,  480  et  teq.; 
Nilotic  Negro,  482  et  seq. ;  Hamitic  influence 
on  various  Negro  races,  482 ;  lines  of  migra- 


tion in  tropical  Africa,  645 ;  Negro  food 
crops,  575 ;  three  main  groups  of  the  Negro 
race,  756;  varying  blends  with  the  Cau- 
casian in  East  Central  Africa,  841 

Nephila  spiders,  410 

NfUoput  ("  pygmy  "  geese),  78,  397 

Neumann,  Oscar,  421 

Neuroptera,  408 

XtJV  York  Herald^  the,  222 

Xgishu  (Masai)  language,  902  ;  tee  Gwas*  Ngishu 

Niger,  Nigeria,  278,  624,  894 

Nile  Province,  143  et  seq.,  302,  309 

Nile  River,  64  ;  its  birth,  70,  71,  143^  *^^.,  151 ; 
White  Nile,  214,  220,  236 ;  sources  of,  218, 
219;  early  history  of,  352;  Victoria  Nile, 
568,  592 

Nilghai,  the,  393 

Nilotic  languages,  35,  226,  476,  762,  887  et  teq. 

Nilotic  Negroes,  144,  482,  796,  841;  peculiar 
standing  attitude  of,  146,761,787;  villages  of, 
146  ;  preference  for  nudity,  220,  765  et  teq, ; 
allies  of  Kabarega,  292 ;  migrations  of,  755, 
762,  764 ;  physical  characteristics  of,  766 
et  »eq, ;  tribal  divisions  of,  761 ;  peculiar 
style  of  thatching,  772 ;  houses,  774 ;  agri- 
culture, 776;  food,  776;  warfare,  777; 
musical  instruments,  778 ;  condition  of 
women,  778;  names  to  children,  779; 
burial  customs,  779 ;  religion,  779 

Nine :  a  mystic  number  among  the  Hima 
(Unyoro)  tribes,  587,  589,  678 

Nose,  shape  of  the  :  Pyg^y,  529 ;  Lendu,  650 ; 
Hima,  616 

Nubia,  Nubians,  36,  209,  214,  222,  237,  874 

Nudity  of  Negroes,  34,  47,  551,  581,  648,  728, 
730,  765  tt  seq.,  781,  843,  862 

Nyakach  people,  789,  793 

Nyala  or  Nyara,  Ba-,  745,  902 

Nyam-Nyam  (Makarka),  145,  212,  646 

Nyamukasa  River,  193 

Nyamwezi,  M-,  Wa-,  Ki-,  U-,  215,  216,  755  {alto 
Anthropometric  Observations,  487  et  teq.), 
798,  818,  821 

Nyando  River  and  Valley,  32,  41,  247,  304,  306, 
746,  798 

Nyanzas,  tee  Victoria,  Albert,  etc. 

Nyanisi,  tee  Enj4musi 

Nyasa,  Lake,  2,  216 

Nyasaland,  138,  874 

]^yifwa,  see  Ja-luo 

Nyobo,  Ba-,  people,  666  et  teq.,  569,  681  et  teq. ; 
birth  customs,  587 ;  totems,  588 ;  worship 
of  ancestral  spirits,  689 ;  immorality,  690 ; 
diseases,  593 ;  legends,  594  et  teq* ;  fables, 
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a^,  ^J7,»a;  set  mU»  Uo jrjiro 
5xr>tt  KiTcr,  #>,  44,  »r7,  dTjS.  4^2;  72« 


^/KAFI,  1S«,  Id^,  »2,  2rj^,  3S2,  379  «t  jt;. 
iHOKtm,  Ihh  1'^  ^^^ 

OrnhvU,  UrA 

(n*\0^  for  wiu:hcrait,  751,  792 

Oribi  antekif^,  3^,  ^^ 

Orthcifp^phj  «iDpk>jed  in  tianicribiiig  oatire 

tOfllg1U:t,901 

^>ff iU^^iw,  4^7 

OryeUrojrut  (an  <d«ikUte),  394,  742,  753 

r>i7X,  3%9.  >H% 

fiKtrkh,  the,  289,  372,  405,  742 

Otter,  fAUr  fur,  82, 112,  368,  r^l 

r>w«n,  CaptAiD  Koddy,  244 

Owl,  eagle,  176 

Ox,«92 


FaehyUfhuM,  118 

Pa4;hytylu$  (lociut),  146 

Pallab,  the,  3!fO 

PaliDii,    100    Bora$iUi    (fan),  Cocoannt,   .EZirtV 

(oil),  Hyphame  (D&m),  Raphia,  Wild  date 

(Pheenix)  respective! j 
PandanuM  tree,  136 
I'apyruii,  82,  IW.  150 
Parinarium  tree,  75 
I'ark-like  Mcenerj,  192 
Parra  (lily-trotter),  82 
Parrot,  j^rey.  6«,  94,  31*7,  401 
ParrotM,  397,  402 

lV;ace'makinff  ceremonies,  752,  883,  884 
l'«'akf%  Major  Malcolm,  151 
Pfdrtei  caffer,  353,  868 
|V;lif:anii,  129 
iVrcival,  A.  B.,  421 
J*en*'dicticu9  potto^  364 
I'lrrhia,  Pen*iaii>,  40,  98,  294 
I'cUrrH,  Dr.,  13<;,  232,  362 
r<;therick,  CohhuI,  220 
Pclric,  (.'aptaiu,  244 
pitrolojfy  of  KaHt  Africa,  311 

Phallus,  T,\r,,  w;h 

Philanthropic  aM[jcct  of  European  rule  in  Africa, 

277,  278 
Phragmitt't  reed,  160,  664 
Pigeons,  404 


H^.  me  Ba«L-pcj^  BzTer-bo^  Wart4iop,  375 

Pniringtoc  Mr,  O.  L,  242 

PSpe»:  rar.ana-^tem,  1<^;  cutbenvazc^  €C1, 
6«3.  <74.  741 :  gwd,  6C1,  741 

/1ij^4«  *tr4iti*€a^  ¥\  116 

PUieoumikr^pm  ertttMS^  471 

-  F  jons  of  HcaTen.  the,'  102,  104 

Plantain-eater,  gnxt  Une  (CwrfthmtU\  €8,  75^ 
400;  Tiolet.  6^,  118,  400 

Plactaxns  (bananas  for  oookingX  ^^  ^  '^• 

liatea?  region,  ariO.  318 

PooMrk.  Mr.  B^  454 

Pod4xnrpm»  (jewX  24, 164,  165 

Polygamy,  746 

Po:yneri^98 

Polyuf^  ProtmuM^  469,  470 

Population,  591 

Piorcopine,  368 

Port  Alice,  236 

Port  Floienoe,  36.  37,  42 

Portal  Peaks,  164 

Ponal,  Sir  (jerald,  164,  234,  276 ;  Captain  Bay- 
mond,164,234 

Portogaese,  210,  214,  378 

Precious  stones,  54 

Priest,  sorcerer,  5>9,  678,  882 

Pringle,  Captain,  238 

Printing  presses,  274 

Prior,  G.  T..  304,  309.  311 

Procaria,  $ee  Hyrax 

Products,  commercial,  of  Uganda,  282,  288  et 
j^.,  293 

Prolific  chiefs,  590,  720,  746 

Prostitutes  in  Unyoro,  590 

Protectorate,  tee  Uganda,  East  Africa,  eto. 

Protectorates  in  Africa,  277  et  teq.,  281 

PraUfj/terus  fisb,  409,  691 

lYovidenoe,  cruelty  of.  in  Africa,  593 

Pteroearjmt  tree,  90 

Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  213 

Puff-adders.  94,  118.  409 

Punt,  Land  of,  209,  486,  487 

I'ygmies,  Congo:  distribution  at  present  (*ay, 
523 ;  in  former  times,  545,  763 

Pygmy:  Congo  Pygmies,  87,  196  et  teq.,  379; 
villages,  houses,  201,  202,  541 ;  contact 
with  ancient  Egyptians,  209,  210,  486; 
physical  characteristics,  488  et  teq.^  527 
et  teq.;  elfin  habits,  514,  517;  food,  516, 
510;  colour  of  skin,  527,  528;  hair  on 
body,  527  et  teq. ;  the  Pygmy  nose  and 
it8  characteristic  shape,  529,  550;  long 
upper  lip,  530 ;  head-hair,  530 ;  buttocks, 
530   et  teq.;    limbs,    532;    stature,   532; 
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language,  532  et  seq.,  889,  901,  902 ;  gesture 

langaage,  636;  intelligence,  537;  circam- 

cision,  538  ;  teeth  sharpening,  538 ;  clothing 

or  adornments,  538 ;  religious  beliefs,  539  ; 

marriage,  birth,  and  burial  customs,  539 ; 

tobacco  smoking,  540 ;    fire-making,   540 ; 

use  of  iron,  weapons,  541 ;  music,  dancing, 

542,  543 ;  skeleton,  559  et  seq. 
Pygmy  geese,  see  Nettapus 
Pygmy    hippopotamus,     see    Liberian     hippo- 

potamus 
Pyg^y-Prognathous  group  of  Negroes,  473  et 

seq.y  477,  512,  (not  related  to  South  African 
•     Bushmen)  518,  550,  636,  724,  763 
Pygmy  races  in  Europe,  513;  in  Asia,  etc.,  517, 

518;  the  origin  of  belief  in  fairies,  kobolds, 

etc,  514,  517 
Pythons,  94,  118,  409 

Quails,  47, 734 
Quartz,  305  et  seq, 

RadclifEe,  Major  C.  Delm6,  244,  421,  774 

Rafts,  585,  776,  778,  787 

Ratel,  368 

Rats,  176 

Ravenstein,  Mr.  E.  G.,  226,  302,  722,  893 

Rebmann,  Mr.,  217 

Reeds,  150 

Reptiles  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  445  et  seq. 

Revenue  of  Uganda  Protectorate,  255 

Ring-homed  ruminants,  391 

Rocks,  304  et  seq. 

Rocks  of  Ruwenzori,  micaceous,  176, 181,  309 

Roman  Catholics,  233,  274,  276,  276 

Roman  expedition  towards  Lake  Chad,  372 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  218,  226 

Ruahara  River,  207 

Ruanda  language,  898,  902 

Ruhus  doggetti,  168,  325 

Racey,  Mr.  R.,  304 

Railway,  Uganda,  see  Uganda 

Rain,  120,881-82 

Rainfall,  63 ;  Rudolf  Province,  300 ;  plateau 
region,  300, 301 ;  forest  region,  301 ;  Uganda, 
301 ;  Nile  region,  302 

Raphia  palms,  92,  320,  322 

Rawson,  Mr.,  260 

Reed  buildings,  fences,  105,  112,  652 

Reedbuck,  26 

Regions,  botanical,  characteristics  of,  313 

Rhinoceros,  26,  114,  353,  371  et  seq. ;  square- 
lipped  ("  white"),  148,  353,  373 

VOL.   II. 


Rhodesia,  284 

Rift  Valley.  2,  6,  6,  40,  (discovery  of)  225,  300, 
(flora  of)  313,  314 ;  of  Lake  Albert,  141 

Ripon  FaUs,  64,  68  et  seq.,  219 

Roads  in  Uganda,  85 

Roan  antelope,  146,  389,  390 

Rubaga,  275 

Rudolf :  district,  1, 23,  798 ;  Lake,  6,  20  et  seq.,  23, 
227,  300,  313,  796,  841,  896 

Ruimi  River,  138, 139 

Rukwa,  Lake,  2 

Rumanika,  216 

RUWENZOBI  Range,  Mount,  152  etseq,,  partial 
discovery  by  Stanley  in  1876,  152  ;  native 
names  of,  163  ^  9eq.\  long  invisible  to 
travellers  and  to  author  through  clouds, 
155  et  seq. ;  highest  points  of,  158 ;  names 
of,  158;  greatest  altitude  of,  159;  lowest 
point  of  permanent  snow,  160;  previous 
ascents  to  snow-line,  161 ;  Ruwenzori  a 
chain  of  heights,  not  a  single  mountain, 
161 ;  bogs  of  wet  moss  above  9,000  feet,  162 ; 
Portal  Peaks,  164  ;  summary  of  vegetation, 
164  et  seq.',  altitudes  to  which  animals 
ascend,  176  ;  crater  lakes  of,  177 ;  lowest 
altitudes  of  permanent  snow  and  glaciers, 
178-80:  author's  ascent,  181-84;  rock 
shelters  on,  181,  182 ;  bad  weather,  184 ; 
forests  on  flanks  of  Ruwenzori,  186,  187 ; 
hot  springs  and  crater  lakes,  189 ;  climate 
and  temperatures,  303;  geology  of,  309, 
311 ;  flora  of,  323,  324,  325 ;  new  colobus 
monkey  on,  362  ;  chameleons  of,  407 


Sabei  tribe,  853,  868,  870 

Saddle-billed  storks,  144,  397,  403 

Sahara  Desert,  212,  473 

Salt,  131.  142,  190,  (analysis  of  Kibero)  312,  745 

Salt  lakes,  130  et  seq, ;  springs,  312 

Salvia,  68 

Sandawi  people  and  speech,  518,  857 

Sandstone,  306,  308,  310 

Sanseviera,  314 

Scenery,  beautiful,  51,  60,  85,   104,  124,  195 

English-like,  28,  30,  127 
Schizorhis  zonura^  75,  400 
Schools,   instruction,  of    missions    in    Uganda 

Protectorate,  272,  273  et  seq,,  275,  276 
Schweinfurth,  Dr.,  150,  757,  761 
Scopus  umhretta,  404 
Scorpions,  199,  454 
Scotland,  134 
Scott,  Mr.,  engineer,  242 

35 
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Scott-ElUot.    Mr.,    159,    177,   329  et  seq.,  421 

et  ieq. 
Secretary-bird,  897 
Segelli,  Es-  (branch  of  Masai),  798 
Selim  Bey,  233,  236 
Sbmliki  River  and  Valley,  142,  190  et  seq^  205, 

387;  Forest,  190,  199,  205,  362 
SeneciOt  174 ;  johnstoniy  168 
Senegal,  Senegambia,  212 
Serval  cat,  114,  364,  366,  692 
Servaline  cat,  114,  176,  366 
Sesamum,  290,  586,  741 
8bse  Islands,  76,  77  et  seq.,  84,  276,  318,  595, 

677  ;  people  (Basese),  77,  693 ;  language 

(Lusese),  902 
Sharpe,  Dr.  Bowdler,  433  et  seq. 
Shashi  people,  821 
Sheep,  289,  386,  669,  692,  816,  849 
Shield,  666,  742,  777,  820  et  seq.,  850,  876 
Shilnk  (Shwolo)  language,  887 
Shir6  River,  2 
Shimko  Valley  (Elgon),  59 
Shrews,  364 
Shbubsall,  Dr.,  43,   475,  482,  512,  559,   755, 

895 
Sierra  Leone,  894 
Sikilya  Mnnaka,  story  of,  708 
Singa,  Awa-,  746  ;  Lu-,  902 
Singing  birds  of  tropical  Africa,  399 
Singo,  116,  681 
Sio  River,  66,  306,  733,  746 
SitweU,  Major,  575 

Skeleton  of  an  Mbute  Pygmy,  559  et  seq. 
Skins,  dressed,  664,  745,  808 
Slate,  306 

Slave  trade,  slave  traders,  222,  278,  281 
Sleeping  sickness,  644 
Slings,  742 

Smallpox,  593,  677,  828 
Smith,  Mr.  Edgar  A.,  449 
Smith,  Mr.  G.  D.,  255 
Snakes,  408  et  seq.,  584,  830 
Snay  bin  Amir,  Sheikh,  216 
Snow,  Elgon,  61 ;  Ruwenzori,  154  et  seq.,  178 
Snow-mountains  of  Eastern  Africa,  217 
Soga,  Lu-,  274,  713,  302 ;  Ba-,  488  et  seq.,  713 

et  seq.',  clothing,  714;  political  dependence, 

714,   716;   huts,  714;  food,  715;   domestic 

animals,  715 ;  burial  ceremonies,  716,  717 ; 

religion,  superstition,  gods,  718,  719,  720; 

see  also  Busoga^ 
Soil  of  Uganda,  290 

SOKWIA  (Swkwia),  Ba-,  Lu-,  724,  902     . 
Somali  :   people,  40,  473 ;  country,   146,  209, 


269,  313;  botanical  region,  213;  language, 

885,  894 
Songs,  Baganda,  697,  698  et  seq,;  Masai,  834; 

Sak,  851 
Sorcerer,  priest,  medicine  man,  589,  676,  750» 

829,  882 
Soi-ghum,  290,  586,  735,  737,  787 
Sotik,  people,  country,  2,  853 
South  Africa,  283,  284,  309,  318 
Spathodea  tree,  68,  88 
Spears,  627,  666,  742,  777,  820,  850,  876 
Special  Commissioner,  152,  247,  248  et  seq.,  699 
Speke,  Captain  J.  Hanning,  68,  218  et  seq.,  279, 

329  et  seq.,  685 
Speke's  tragelapb,  77,  78,  82,  114,  391 
Spiders,  410,  454 

Spitting,  a  religious  or  social  custom,  587,  833 
Squirrels,  368 
Stairs,  Captain,  159 
Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.,  162  et  seq.,  159, 199,  221 

etseq.,  227,  230,  279,  378,  404,  482,  682 
Starlings,  176,  397,  399 
Steamers  (on  Lake  Albert  Edward),  130 
Steinbuck  (Raphicenis)  antelope,  387,  389 
Stephanie,  Lake,  227,  523,  852 
Stokes,  Mr.,  230,  231 
Stordy,  Dr.  J.  R.,  814 
Storks,  128,  144,  397 
Streicher,  Monseigneur  H.,  Bishop,  640,  648,  682, 

693 
StrophajUhits,  293 
Stuhlmann,  Dr.,  153,  166,  159,  329  et  seq.,  510, 

534,  551,  682 
Succession  to  position  or  property,  694,  749,  880 
Sudan,  51;  see  also  Egyptian  Sudan 
Sudanese  soldiers,  etc.,  106,  233,  236,  237  et  seq.; 

mutiny,  238,  239  et  seq.,  244 
Sudd,  64,  150 

Sugar,  sugar-cane,  291,  292,  674 
Sugota,  Lake,  6,  18,  20,  300 
StJK  :  country,  23,  62;  language,  764,  887,  902; 

people,  484,  487  et  seq.,  see  Torkana;  cir- 
cumcise, 847 ;  ornaments  and  hair-dressing, 

847,  848 ;  stools,  houses,  848 
Sun,  301,  791 
Suna,  king,  216,  276,  682 
Sunflowers  {Coreopsis),  51 
Suswa,  Mount,  6,  7 
Suwarora,  216 
Swahili  language,  112, 116, 276,  593, 898 ;  people, 

traders,  porters,  236,  245,  488  et  seq.,  829 
Sweet  potatoes,  671,  673,  776,  787 
Swords,  742,  820,  877.  878 
SyphUis,  593,  640 
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Tadema,  Sir  Alma,  176 

Tana  Biver,  136,  234,  362 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  2,  212,  216,  217,  223 

Tantalus  storks,  128,  403 

Tapeworms,  414,  829 

Tarangole,  835 

Taxes  in  Uganda,  hut  tax,  250,  259,  281 

Tea  in  Uganda,  108 

Teeth,  filing,  mutilation,  or  extraction  of,  538, 

555,  681,  728,  783,  803,  846,  868 
Telegraphs,  Uganda,  255 
Teleki,  Count  Samuel,  227,  852,  857 
Temperatures,  300  et  seq. 
Termites  (white  ante),  20, 411,  413, 669,  699,  709, 

776 
Teman,  Colonel  Trevor,  239,  247 
Tetanus,  803 

Thiselton  Dyer,  Sir  WUliam,  291,  329 
Thistles,  ^yellow,  139 
Thomas,  Mr.  Oldfield,  205,  367,  421 
Thomson  Falls,  Mount  Elgon,  49 
Thomson,  Joseph,  18,  40,  52,  54,  218,  227,  722 
Thrushes,  399 
Thruston,  Fort,  228,  241,  720;  Major,  238,  242, 

606 
Thryonoviys,  368,  691 

Thunderstorms,  119  et  seq.,  180,  200,  301,  589 
Timber  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  291,  292, 

293 
Tobacco,  290,  599,  674,  776,  789,  848 
Tomatoes,  290 
Tomkins,  Mr.  Stanley,  247 
TORO:  country,  district,  134,  234,  309,  355,  679; 

king  of,  134,  233 ;  people  (Ba-),  566  et  seq., 

580  et  seq. ;  language  (Bu-,  Uru-),  902 
Totems,  396,  587,  588,  691,  692 
Transport  in  Uganda  Protectorate,  266,  268 
Tragelapb,  TVagelapMis,  31, 77, 114,  390,  391, 392 
l^eaties  with  Uganda,  233,  235.  248,  689 
Tree-ferns,  164,  318 
Tree-heaths,  166,  318 
Trichvcladv^  (witch  hazel),  318 
Trumpet,   664;    of  antelope  horn  or  elephant 

tusk,  210 
TVtt^A,  Editor  of,  277 
Tsetse  fly,  288,  413 
Tucker,  Bishop  Alfred,  233,  272 
Tuken,  El,  835,  853 
Tunis,  870 

Turacos,  94,  186,  400 
TUBKANA :  country,  21 ;  people,  22,  484,  (Tur- 

kana-SQk)  841  ^  seq. ;  hair,  843 ;  ear-rings 

and  adornments,  844,  845  ;  tattooing,  846  ; 

bouses,    848;     tobacco     food,    848,    849; 


domestic  animals,  hunting,  849;  weapons, 
850 ;  burial  customs,  851 ;  dancing,  851 ; 
songs,  861 ;  history  and  elements,  852  ;  lan- 
guage, 887,  902 

••  Turks,"  the  (name  for  Egyptians),  221 

Turkwel  Biver,  21 

Twins,  birth  of,  748,  778,  878 


Uganda:  Bailway,  33,  36,  40,  234,  238,  245, 
260  et  seq.,  271,  371;  king,  Kingdom  of, 
85,106,  224,  247,  248.  250,  683  et  seq.,  689 ; 
travel  in,  106  et  seq. ;  Protectorate  of,  106, 
234,  235  ;  princes,  aristocracy  of,  210,  683, 
689 ;  dynasty  of,  214,  681  et  seq. ;  discovery 
of,  217,  218 ;  missionaries  summoned  to, 
222,  223 ;  Stanley's  arrival  in,  222 ;  coveted 
by  Gordon,  224;  civil  war  in,  231,  233; 
nearly  becomes  a  German  Protectorate, 
232  ;  makes  treaty  with  I.B.E.A.  Co.,  233 ; 
makes  treaty  with  Sir  Henry  Colvile  for 
British  Protectorate,  235 ;  Sudanese  mutiny, 
238-44;  capture  of  Mwanga,  243;  arrival 
of  Special  Commissioner,  248 ;  agreement 
defining  rights  of,  and  taxation,  248  ;  settle- 
ment of  land  question,  250  ;  provinces  and 
districts  of,  252 ;  armed  forces  of,  252 ; 
militia,  254 ;  finances  of,  255  ;  atrocities  in, 
279,  280 ;  flora  of,  329  et  seq. ;  early  fauna 
of,  352 ;  Uganda  a  centre,  a  focus,  whence 
mammals  and  men  were  distributed  over 
Southern  and  Western  Africa,  352  et  seq. ; 
first  Negro  types  inhabiting  Uganda,  473 ; 
Pygmies  the  aborigines,  523 ;  growth  of 
Uganda,  680-81 ;  queen-mother,  princesses 
of,  682,  689 ;  dignitaries  of,  682-83 ;  folk- 
lore of,  700  et  seq. 

Uganda  Kates  (newspaper),  274 

Ugaya  (Bugaya),  38 

Ugogo,  762,  798,  854 

Ugowe  Bay,  227 

Universities'  Mission,  284 

Unyamwezi,  215,  216  218,  222  et  seq.,  281,  798, 
818 

Unyoro  :  district,  people,  138, 139,  214,218,  236, 
247 ;  rocks,  308,  309 ;  tribes  of,  667,  681 
et  seq.;  nine  a  mystic  number,  587,  589; 
population  of,  591 ;  divisions  of,  591 ; 
language  of,  691  et  seq. ;  aristocracy,  592 ; 
diseases,  593 ;  original  inhabitants,  594  ; 
history  of,  594  et  seq. ;  legends,  594  et  seq. ; 
list  of  Unyoro  kings,  596  et  se^. ;  fables, 
602  et  seq, ;  connection  with  Uganda,  679 ; 
with  Busoga,  716 
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Upoto  language,  807,  902 
Utnea  lichen,  174,  176 
Uyoma,  38 

Vale,  Wallis,  161,  182,  248 

Vandeleur,  Colonel  (once  Lieutenant),  236 

Victoria  Nyaxza,  30,  37,  43,  68,  70,  71  et  seq. ; 

area  of,   78,   84 ;    unknown  parts  of,   79 ; 

depth  of,  80 ;  length  and  breadth  of,  84 ; 

discovery  of,  216,  222,  722;  map  of,  222; 

within  British  sphere,  231  ;  commerce  of, 

railway  to,  264  ;  vatiations  of  level,  302 
Victoria,  Queen,  21  i»,  248 
Victoria,  S8  ,  242 

Violet  plantain-eater,  see  Plantain-eater 
Violets,  28,  168,  310,  330 
Vipers,  400 

Volcanoes,  volcanic  activity,  6,  177,  180 
Vultures,  102,  307,  402,  828 

Wadelai,  236,  244 

Wailing  for  the  dead,  749 

Wakefield,  Rev.  Mr.,  227,  722,  803 

Walled  villages,  Kavirondo,  200 

Wamala,  Lake,  116 

Wanga.  Awa-,  Lu-,  746,  902 

Ward,  Lieutenant,  161 

W-ard,  Mr.  Rowland,  380 

Ware,  Awa-,  746 

Wart-hog,  26,  375,  787 

Wa.'^ps,  412 

Water  in  native  religious  ceremonies,  50O 

Waterbuck,  25,  102,  388 

Waterfowl,  128,  120 

Wat^rbouse,  G.  O.,  450 

Waterlilies,  81  ;  yellow,  81 

Waterspouts,  84 

Wax,  280 

Weapons,  see  Spears,  Swoi*ds,  Bows  and  arrows, 

etc. 
Weasel  (Precilogale),  36S 
Weaver  birds  and  widow  finches,  307,  308,  602 
Weiwei  River,  23 
Wellby,  late  Captain,  22,  23,  841 
Wells,  H.  G.  ("The  Time  Machine'"),  88 


West  African  flora,  317,  318;  Negro,  480,  482, 

546,  636,  899 ;  phonology,  886,  888,  899 
Whale-headed  stork,  see  BaXiBniceps 
Wheat,  290 

^Vhite  ants,  see  Termites 
White  Fathers,  the,  223,  274,  275 
White  man,  the,  281 
*  Whit€  man's  country  (colony),"  the,  2,  30,  125, 

270,  299 
Whitehouse,  Commander,  see  Map  No.  3,  p.  222 
Whitehouse,  Mr.  George,  260 
Whyte,  Mr.  Alexander,  118,  266,  291,  292,  329, 

364 
Williams,  Colonel  (Captain),  233 
Wilson,  Mr.  George,  239,  252,  304,  684,  690, 

592,  504.  602. 
Wilson,  Rev.  C.  T.,  329,  682 
Winton,  de,  Mr.,  237 
Witch  hazels  {Tri<^hocladus\  31,  318 
W^itchcraft,  676,  750,  792 
Witches,  589 ;  see  also  Sorcerer 
Women,    condition    of,    customs    concerning, 
670,  691,  728,  737,  778,  782,  787,  822,  824, 
878 
Work  of  other  nations  in  Africa,  281 
Worms,  414,  453,  646,  829 
Wright,  Mr.,  of  Kew  Herbarium,  329 
Wylde,  Mr.  E.,  161. 


Xylophone  ("  amadinda  "),  666 


Vala  River,  746 

*•  Yaws,"  the  {Framhoesid),  644 

Yew-trees  (^Podocarpus),  24,  31,  318 


Zambezi  River,  Zambezia,  2,  486 
Zanzibaris,  107,  215 
Zanzibar,  107,  224,  231,  260,  270 
Zebra,  26,  288,  353.  371 ;  Grfivy's,  19,  288,  353 
Zinylherace(P,  100,  200,  202 
Zoological  gardens  turned  loose,  a,  26 
Zulus,  Zululand,  Zulu  language,  213,  278,  486, 
611,625,  821 
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Jinja  (Ripon  FaUs),  70,  219 
Johnston,  Mr.  Alexander,  248,  325 
Junipers,  24,  165,  292,  318 
Junker,  Dr.,  228 


Kabaka  of  Uganda,  260,  6^9 

Kabarasi :  country,  40,  737,  746 ;  people,  746 ; 
language,  1K)2 

Kabarega,  ex-king,  221,  235,  243,  247,  590, 
592,  697,  699 

Kabwari  language,  898,  902 

Eacbira,  Lake,  116 

Kafu  River,  85,  139,  219 

Kafuru  (between  Lakes  Dweru  and  Albert 
Edward),  129,  130,  132 

Eagera  River,  69,  681 

Eakisera,  B1-,  25,  902 

Eakumega,  726 

Eamalinga,  Mount,  61,  854 

Kamasia  (El  Tuken):  country,  2,  31,  32; 
people,  488  et  »eq.,  853,  868;  agriculture, 
870;  rain-making,  881-82;  language,  902 

Eampala,  104,  100,  233 

Eamurasi,  221,  697 

Eangawo,  the,  682 

Eaolin,  620,  730,  821 

Earagwe,  216,  600,  674 

Eaeamojo:  country,  21,  43,  62,  63,  406,  838; 
language,  481,  763,  887,  896,  902;  people, 
481,  488  et  seq.,  566,  755,  763.  764,  8;58,  840, 
895 

Earema,  Ealema,  226,  232,  682,  689 

Karimi,  193 

Earuma  Falls,  139,  219 

Easagama,  king,  233,  237,  59£ 

Eatikiro,  233,  683 

Eatonga  River,  43,  679 

Eatwc,  128,  130 

Eauri  shells,  587,  687 

EAViitONDO :  Bay,  2,  32,  36,  37,  42,  227,  746 ; 
people,  34,  42,  43,  209,  475,  482;  country, 
43,  44,  722,  765 ;  name,  43,  722 ;  physical 
characteristics,  488  et  seq.^  726 ;  teeth  muti- 
lation, 728  ;  cicatrisation,  728  ;  nudity,  728, 
730 ;  women's  adornments,  728 ;  men's  hats, 
730 ;  houses,  730;  etiquette  about  fireplaces, 
732 ;  walled  villages,  733 ;  eating,  food,  736; 
agriculture,  737,  738 ;  domestic  animals,  737, 
742;  hunting,  738;  lamps,  741 ;  cattle,  741; 
reverence  for  crowned  crane,  742 ;  weapons, 
742 ;  vendetta,  743 ;  bridges,  744  ;  indus- 
tries, 745 ;  tribei!,  clans,  totems,  746,  746 ; 
u.ariiage  customs,  747;  mairiage  with  de- 


ceased wife's  sisters,  747 ;  birth,  death,  and 

burial  customs,  748,  749;  succession,  749; 

diseases,  750  ;  witchcraft,  750,  751 ;  omens, 

751,    752;     religious    beliefs,    752;    other 

customs,    752;     peace-making,    752,    753; 

dances,  753 ;  languages,  754,  755,  893,  898 
Eavirondo,  Northern,  walled  villages  of,  209,  733 

et  ieq. 
Eawekwa  and  Nakawekwa  (an  Uganda  story), 

707 
Eenia,  or  Eenya,  Mount,  161, 172,  178,  217,  227, 

311,798 
Eerio  River,  23 
Ketosh,  see  Eabarasi 
Ehartum,  150,  151,  210,  220 
Eiagwe,  87,  114,  354, 384,  479,  525, 677, 678,  680, 

682 
Elbebete,  835 
Eibero,  312,  591 
Kigelia  tree,  23 
Eikuyu :  country,  5,  7,  798 ;  language,  755,  902 ; 

people,  755,  769,  834 
Eilimanjaro,  Mount,  161,  172, 174, 178, 217,  218. 

228,  311,  798,  834 
Eimbugwe,  the,  682,  683 
Eimera,  679,  680,  681,  682 
Eing's  African  Rifles  (formerly  Uganda  Rifles), 

252,  268 
Eings  of  Unyoro,  596-7  ;  of  Uganda,  681-82 
Eintu,  the  legendaiy  founder  of  the  Unyoro- 

Uganda  dynasty,  606,  680,  700  et  seq. 
Eioga,  Lake,  64,  66,'  221 
Eiongwe,  Ali,  248,  250 
Eipling,  Rudyard,  360 
Kirby,  Mr.  W.  F.,  467 
Eirk,  Sir  John,  224,  228,  260 
Eirkpatrick,  Mr.  R.,  470 
Eisiba,  678,  681 
Eisubi,  276 
Eisumu,  36,  42,  305 
Eitakwenda,  134 
Eitoto's  village,  35 
Eivu,  Lake,  680 
Eiwewa,  226 

Eiyanja  peak  (Ruwenzori),  158,  182 
Eizii,  people  or  language,  see  Gizii 
Kjdphojia  ("  red'hot  pokers  "),  319 
Eoki,  114,  116 

KONDE,  Ba-,  724,  893,902 ;  Lu-,  language,  893,897 
EoNJO,   Ba-,   Lu-,    Bu-:     language,    154,    577, 

724,    895,    897,    902;    country,   188,    894; 

people,    188,    192,    566    et  seq.\    physical 

characteristics,   668  et  seq. ;    adornments, 

669,  570  et  seq. ;  skin  cloaks,  574 ;  houses. 
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574  ;  food,  575  ;  people  of  the  grass- lands, 

575 ;  friendliness  towards  Europeans,  576 ; 

religion,  578  ;  marriage,  manufactares,  578  ; 

industrious  agriculturists,  579 
Kopi,  Ba-  (Baganda^pessants),  682 
K6sova,  746 
Krapf,  Dr.,  217 
Kudu,  146,  389,  812 
Eungu  fly,  413,  669 
Kwavi  (agricultural  Masai),  800 

Labour,  Negro,  for  development  of  South  Africa, 
283,  284,  285 

Laikipia  Escarpment,  32,  798 

Lango:  country,  people,  244,  713,  761,  776;  see 
also  Bukedi ;  language,  887,  902 

Lankester,  Professor  E.  Bay,  383,  421 

Latin,  276 

Latuka:  country,  144,  220 ;  language,  796,  836, 
886  ;  people,  774,  796,  835,  836 

Lava,  53,  304,  311 

Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  223 

Lega,  Ba-,  see  Burega,  647,  902 

Legends,  594 

Lemurs,  364 

Lenana,  835 

Lbndu:  people,  487  et  teq,^  546  ^m^.;  language, 
546,  902  ;  country,  547 ;  physical  character- 
istics, 550,  551 ;  huts,  551 ;  food,  domestic 
animals,  551 ;  manufactures,  551,  552 ; 
sexual  union,  birth  ceremonies,  553 ;  burial 
rites,  554;  ancestor- worship,  555;  agri- 
culture, etc ,  557 

Leopards,  27, 114,  176,  207,  366,  367,  603,  691, 
708  et  seq. 

Lepers,  275,  593,  644 

Liberian  hippopotamus,  206 

Lice,  644 

Lightning,  120,  589,  752 

Lihuku  language,  568,  592 

Lily,  CHnum,  320,  322 

Lily-trotter,  82 

Limestone,  293,  304 

Limnotragus  spekei,  77,  78,  391,  393 

Linant  de  Bellefonds,  222,  228 

Lions,  27,  114,  365,  605,  606,  691 

Lip-ring  of  Babira,  etc.,  556 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  219,  221,  278 

Lobelias,  27,  28,  61,  170,  319;  L.  stuhlmanni, 
28,  170 ;  L.  deckeni,  172 

Lobor  country,  43,  63 

Locusts,  146,  147,  219,  411,  668 

LOQBWABI :  people,  240, 498 ;  language,  902 ;  see 
Madi 


Lofichocarpui  trees,  90 

Londiani,  Mount,  32,  34 

Longonot,  Mount,  6,  7 

Lothaire,  Captain,  231 

"  Love-lies-bleeding  **  (amaranth),  150 

Lovedale  College,  South  Africa,  284 

Luapula  River,  219 

Luba,  chief,  228,  720,  721,  746 

Lubare,  Ba-,  see  Gods,  etc. 

Luba's  (Fort  Thruston),  242,  720 

LuoABD  (Captain,  afterwards   Sir  Frederick), 

106,  228,  232  et  seq.,  236,  279,  548 
Lukedi,  a  legendary  king,  595  et  seq.,  598 
Lukwata,  a  fabulous  monster,  79 
Lumbwa :  people  and  country,  2,  38,  484,  853, 

872,  884 ;  dialect,  902  et  seq. 
Lung-fish  {Prot<fpterus\  82 
Lup4nzula's  village,  197,  198 
Lusinga  Island,  38  ;  language,  902  et  seq, 
Luta  Nzige  (name  of  Lake  Albert),  219 
Lycaon  pictus^  368,  691 

Macdonald,  Colonel  J.  R.  L.,  61,  64,  238,  241, 

242 
Mackay,  Mr.,  226,  273 
Mackinder,  H.  J.,  421 
Mackinnon,  Sir  William,  230 
Mackvfinon,  William,  the  SS.,  268 
Madagascar,  2,  98,  352 
Madi  :  people,  484  546,  760,  763 ;  language,  762, 

888,   894,  902 ;  country,  763,  776 ;  houses, 

776 
Magic :  good,  "  white,"  589 ;  bad,  •♦  black.**  589 
Mahagi,  140 
Mahdi,  the,  149 
Maize,  290,  673,  735,  776 
Makarka,  see  Nyam-Nyam,  language,  886,  894, 

902 
Malarial  fever,  202,  303 
Malay  races,  98 
Maltese  in  Africa,  221 

"  Mamba  "  (lung-fish),  82,  409,  410,  691,  694 
Mammals  of  Uganda  Protectomte,  421 
Ma&bettu,  546,  660  et  seq.,  888 
Mangala  language,  897,  902 
Manis,  395,  692 
Mantis,  412 

Manyema,  193,  197,  205, 212,  231,  488  et  seq.,  616 
Marabou  storks,  129,  402,  737 
Maragolia  Hills,  783 
Marriage  customs  or  ceremonies :  Lendu,  663 ; 

Bairo,  609,  610 ;  Baganda,  Bakopi,  687. 688  ; 

Kavirondo,  747,  748;   Ja-luo,  790;   Masai, 

822,  825;  Nandi,  878 
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Marshes  in  Uganda,  85,  86,  106 

Martin,  early  Victorian  artist,  102,  104 

Martin,  Mr.  James,  61 

Martyr,  Colonel,  244 

Masaba :  people,  713,  724,  726,  734 ;  languages, 
724,  893,  902 

Masai,  agricultural:  Gwas'  Ngishu,  Enjdmnsi, 
798,  800,  802 ;  Burkeneji,  798,  802 

Masai-land,  40,  214 

Masai  language,  63,  762,  764,  886  H  seq.,  902 

Masai  people,  race,  218,  227,  244,  372.  484,  796  ; 
physical  characteristics,  487  et  teq.f  802 
et  seq., ;  origin  of,  796  et  seq. ;  pastoral 
Masai,  798;  warlike  attitude  of  pastoral 
Masai  towards  Arab  and  Bwahili  caravans, 
800;  civil  war  between  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural Masai,  800,  802;  hair,  804;  cir- 
cumcision, 804 ;  tattooing  adornments,  804, 
805;  ear  distortion,  805;  clothing,  806; 
indifference  to  nudity  in  men,  808 ;  dwell- 
ings of  pastoral  and  agricultural  Masai,  808, 
810 ;  villages,  810 ;  attitude  towards  game, 
811,  812;  domestic  animals,  813-18;  fond- 
ness for  blood  and  milk,  818 ;  food,  818  ; 
bleeding  cattle,  818  ;  weapons,  820 ;  warlike 
expeditions,  822 ;  condition  of  women, 
822 ;  free  love  and  marriage,  822  et  9eq, ; 
superstitions  and  customs  regarding  names, 
826  et  geq. ;  boys,  827 ;  circumcision,  827 ; 
burial  customs,  828 ;  inheritance,  828 ; 
diseases,  828,  829  ;  medicine  men,  religion, 
830 ;  legends,  831 ;  belief  in  a  future  life, 
wgrship  of  trees,  832 ;  spitting,  833 ;  dancing, 
833 ;  songs,  8^4 ;  industries,  834 ;  history, 
834,  835 ;  original  birthplace,  838 ;  propor- 
tion of  Caucasian  blood,  841 

Maskat  Arabs,  214,  800 

Matschie,  Dr.,  421 

Mau  :  district,  1,  304  ;  plateau,  33 

Mbatian,  835 

Mbeni,  Fort,  190,  191,  194,  511 
Mboga,  122,  134,  383,  568,  610 

Mbogo,  Prince,  224.  233,  276 

Mbuba  (Rambuba):  country,  200;  people,  200, 
646,  555,  656;  language,  534  et  seq.,   888, 
889,  902 
Mbute  (Bambute)  Pygmies,  488  ^<  w^.,901,  902  ; 

see  1*YGMY 
McGillop  I'asha,  223,  224 
Medical  work  of  Christian  missions,  274,  275 
Medicine  men :  priest,  doctor,  sorcerer,  589,  676, 

750.  829,  8H2 
Mengo,  104,  106,  233 
Meura,  Lieutenant,  198,  202 


Mfumbiro  Mountains,  124,  190 

Mfw^nganu  Island,  38 

Miani,  Signer,  220 

Mica,  micaceous  rocks,  176,  181 

Milk,  112,  620,  669,  737,  787.  813.  818,  880 

Mill  Hill  Mission,  276 

Minerals,  293,  304 

Misisi  River,  85 

Mission  stations,  106 

Missionaries:  Anglican.  223;  French,  223,  233 ; 

medical,  274,  275 
Missions:    Catholic,  220,  223.  274,   276,   276; 

Anglican,  222  et  seq.,  272  et  seq. ;  Christian. 

222.   223.    224.    272  et  seq,;    see  Schools, 

Industrial.  Medical 
Moffat,  Dr.  R.  U.,  644,  646 
Molluscs  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  449  et  seq, 
Molo  River,  18,  30 
Mombasa,  224,  234,  266,  271,  800 
Momfu  language,  people,  534,  536,  546,  888,  889 
Mongolian  race,  471,  472 
Monkeys,  94,  363,  «91 
Moore.  Mr.  J.  E.,  159,  162,  182 
Mosquitoes,  87.  1 19.  ?03,  413 
Mosses,  Ruwenzori,  174  rt  seq. 
Mother-in-law:  in  Uganda,  688,689;  Ja-luo,  781 
Mpanga  River,  134,  139 
Mpobe,  the  story  of,  706 
Mporogoma,  Lake,  66 
Mp6roro  country,  124,  616 
Mtesa,  king,  see  Mutesa 
Mubuko  Valley  and  River.  Ruwenzori,  161,  162 

et  seq.,  181 
Muganda,  the  legendary  founder  of  Uganda, 

679 
Muhammad  Ali  of  Egypt,  214,  220 
Muhammadanism,  197,  224,  276 
Muhammadans,  224,  226,  232 
Mukasa  of  Sese,  the  Uganda  Neptune,  595,  678 
Muraia,  Mumia's,  247,  902 
Mundu  language,  885,  888,  902 
Mundy,  Lieutenant,  607 
Murchison  Falls,  568 
Muruli,  66 

Musa,  itee  also  Banana.  97.  98 
Mushrooms,  674,  691 
Music,  native,  113,  697,  834,  851 
Musical   instruments :    ancient   Egyptian,   210, 

486.  664;  Uganda,   210,   656,  664  et  seq.; 

forest  Negroes,  558 ;  Kavirondo,  763 ;  Nile 

Negroes,  778 
Musical  scale,  Baganda,  697 
Mttsophaga,  400 
Mussandas,  137,  320 
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Mutei  tribe,  863,  870,  882,  883 

MUTBSA,  king,  219,  221,  222,  224,  279,  682,  686 

MwANGA,  ex-king,  106,  224  et  seq.,  230  et  ieq., 

239,  243.  247,  682,  686 
Mwengi,  East  Toro,  138,  694 
Mweru,  l^ke,  133 
Myrmeoocichla  (a  chat),  11 


Naivasha.  Lake,  2,  5,  7,  9  ^  seq,,  227,  300 

Nakedness,  see  Nudity 

Nakua  River,  23 

Nakuro,  Lake,  6,  11 

Name,  naming  (ceremonies  or  superstitions 
connected  with):  Lendu,  563;  Baganda, 
691 ;  Ja-luo,  795 ;  Masai,  826 

Nande,  Ba-,  192,  193,  488  et  $eq.,  510  et  9eq. 

Nandi  :  district,  country,  1,  245,  304 ;  plateau, 
2,  28  et  seq.,  32,  214.  270,  298.  300,  303. 
319.  326 ;  forest,  38  et  seq. ;  first  mention 
of.  225  ;  war.  267  ;  language,  762,  887,  902 

Nandi  people,  54,  484,  488  et  leq.,  761.  798,  863; 
tribal  divisions,  863,  862 ;  related  to  the 
Nile  Negroes,  861 ;  ear  ornaments,  866 ; 
extract  incisor  teeth.  868 ;  live  in  caves. 
868;  houses.  868,  869;  domestic  animals. 
875  ;  weapons.  876  ;  industries.  876  ;  musical 
instruments,  877 ;  marriage  customs,  878 ; 
training  of  children,  879;  burial  customs, 
879 ;  inheritance,  880 ;  medicines,  881  ; 
justice,  administration  of,  882  ;  omens,  883 ; 
religion,  883 ;  peace-making,  884 

Napoleon  Gulf,  Victoria  Nyanza,  68,  69 

Natal,  411 

Navigable  lakes,  rivers,  266 

Ndaula  of  Dnyoro,  694  et  seq.,  677 

Neanderthaloid  man,  474,  477 

Negative  particle  in  Masai  and  Nilotic  tongues, 
887 ;  in  Bantu,  897 

Negro,  the,  40;  and  the  banana,  98;  ape-like 
Negroes,  193,  477,  510  et  seq.,\  influence 
on  him  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Hamite.  210.  486  ;  domestic  animals 
and  cultivated  plants,  210,  486  ;  musical 
instruments,  210,  486;  miseries  endured 
at  the  hands  of  other  Negroes  and 
of  Arabs,  279,  280;  labour  to  be  used  in 
developing  South  Africa,  283,  284;  origin 
of  Negro  species,  471 ;  simian  character- 
istics, 471,  472,  724;  his  head-hair,  472; 
Negro  of  the  Sudan,  473 ;  Negro  of  West 
Africa,  474 ;  Bantu  Negroes,  480  et  seq. ; 
Nilotic  Negro,  482  et  seq. ;  Hamitic  influence 
on  various  Negro  races,  482  ;  lines  of  migra- 


tion in  tropical  Africa,  645 ;  Negro  food 
crops,  576 ;  three  main  groups  of  the  Negro 
race,  756;  varying  blends  with  the  Cau- 
casian in  East  Central  Africa,  841 

Nephila  spiders,  410 

Nfttopus  ("  pygmy  "  geese),  78,  397 

Neumann,  Oscar,  421 

Neuroptera^  468 

Neiv  York  Herald,  the,  222 

Ngishu  (Masai)  language,  902  ;  see  Gwas*  Ngisha 

Niger,  Nigeria,  278,  624,  894 

Nile  Province,  143  n  seq.,  302,  309 

Nile  River,  64  ;  its  birth,  70,  71,  USetseq.,  151 ; 
Wlute  Nile,  214,  220,  236;  sources  of,  218, 
219;  early  history  of,  362;  Victoria  Nile, 
568,  592 

Nilghai,  the,  393 

Nilotic  languages,  35,  226.  476,  762,  887  et  seq. 

Nilotic  Negroes,  144,  482.  796,  841;  peculiar 
standing  attitude  of,  145,761,787;  villages  of, 
145  ;  preference  for  nudity,  220,  765  etseq,; 
allies  of  Kabarega,  292 ;  migrations  of,  756, 
762,  764 ;  physical  characteristics  of,  756 
et  *eq. ;  tribal  divisions  of,  761 ;  peculiar 
style  of  thatching.  772 ;  houses,  774 ;  agri- 
culture, 776 ;  food,  776 ;  warfare,  777 ; 
musical  instruments.  778 ;  condition  of 
women,  778;  names  to  children,  779; 
burial  customs,  779 ;  religion,  779 

Nine :  a  mystic  number  among  the  Hima 
(Unyoro)  tribes,  587,  589,  678 

Nose,  shape  of  the  :  Pygmy,  529 ;  Lendu,  560 ; 
Hima,  616 

Nubia,  Nubians,  36,  209,  214,  222,  237,  874 

Nudity  of  Negroes,  34,  47,  661,  581,  648,  728, 
730,  765  ft  seq.,  781,  843,  862 

Nyakach  people,  789,  793 

Nyala  or  Nyara,  Ba-,  745,  902 

Nyam-Nyam  (Makarka),  145,  212,  546 

Nyamukasa  River,  193 

Nyamwezi,  M-,  Wa-,  Ki-,  U-,  215,  216.  755  (also 
Anthropometric  Observations,  487  et  seq,), 
798,  818,  821 

Nyando  River  and  Valley,  32,  41,  247,  304,  306, 
746,  798 

Nyanzas,  see  Victoria,  Albert,  etc. 

Nyanisi,  see  Eujdmusi 

Nyasa,  I^ke,  2,  216 

Nyasaland,  138,  874 

Nyifwa,  see  Ja-luo 

Nyobo,  Ba-,  people,  566  et  seq.,  569,  581  et  seq. ; 
birth  customs,  587 ;  totems,  688 ;  worship 
of  ancestral  spirits,  589 ;  immorality,  690 ; 
diseases,  593 ;  legends,  694  et  seq. ;  fables. 
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602  et  seg. ;  Ru-,  Uru-,  language,  601,  679, 
895,  897.  902  ;  see  also  Unyoro 
Nzoia  River,  40,  44,  227,  305,  482,  726 


Oats,  290 

Okapi,  196, 198,  202,  205,  352,  379  et  teq. 

Omens,  761,  792,  883 

Omo  River,  21 

Orchids,  168 

Ordeal  for  witchcraft,  751,  792 

Oribi  antelope,  389,  692 

Orthography  employed   in  transcribing  native 

tongues,  901 
Orthaptera,  467 

Orycteroput  (an  edentate),  394,  742,  753 
Oryx,  389,  848 

Ostrich,  the,  289,  372.  405,  742 
Otter,  otter  fur,  82,  112,  368,  691 
Owen,  Captain  Roddy,  244 
Owl,  eagle,  176 
Ox,  692 


Pachylohvs^  118 

Pachytylus  (locust),  146 

PaUah,  the,  390 

Palms,    see   Borastus    (fan),  Cocoanut,   EUeis 

(oil),  Hyphame  (Dum),  Raphia,  Wild  date 

{Phctnix)  respectively 
Pat^danits  tree,  136 
Papyrus,  82,  106,  150 
Parinarium  tree,  75 
Park-like  scenery,  192 
Parra  (lily-trotter),  82 
Parrot,  grey,  66,  94,  397,  401 
Parrots,  397,  402 

Peace-making  ceremonies,  752,  883,  884 
Peake,  Major  Malcolm,  151 
Pedetes  caffer,  353,  368 
Pelicans,  129 
Percival,  A.  B.,  421 
Periiidicticus  potto^  364 
Persia,  Persians,  40,  98,  294 
Peters,  Dr.,  136,  232,  362 
Petherick,  Consul,  220 
Petrie,  Captain,  244 
Petrology  of  East  Africa,  311 
Phallus,  785,  868 
Philanthropic  aspect  of  European  rule  in  Africa, 

277.  278 
Phragmitcs  reed,  150,  664 
Pigeons,  404 


Pigs,  see  Bush-pig,  River-hog,  Wart-hog,  376 

Pilkington,  Mr.  G.  L.,  242 

Pipes:  banana-stem,  188;  earthenware,  661 » 
663,  674,  741 ;  gouni,  661,  741 

Piitia  stratwtes,  80,  146 

Pithecanthropes  erectuSy  471 

"  Plains  of  Heaven,  the,"  102,  104 

Plantain-eater,  great  blue  ( Corythaiola\  68,  76, 
400;  violet,  68,  118,400 

Plantains  (bananas  for  cooking),  100  et  seq. 

Plateau  region,  300,  318 

Pocock,  Mr.  R.,  454 

Podocarpus  (yew),  24, 164,  165 

Polygamy,  746 

Polynesians,  98 

Polyzoa,  Protozoal  469,  470 

Population,  591 

Porcupine,  368 

Port  AUce,  236 

Port  Florence,  36,  37,  42 

Portal  Peaks,  164 

Portal,  Sir  Gerald,  164,  234,  276 ;  Captain  Ray- 
mond, 164,  234 

Portuguese,  210,  214,  378 

Precious  stones,  54 

Priest,  sorcerer,  589,  678,  882 

Pringle,  Captain,  238 

Printing  presses,  274 

Prior,  G.  T.,  304,  309,  311 

Procavia,  see  Hyrax 

Products,  commercial,  of  Uganda,  282,  288  et 
scq.,  293 

Prolific  chiefs,  590,  720,  746 

l*rostitute8  in  Unyoro,  590 

Protectorate,  see  Uganda,  East  Africa,  eto. 

Protectorates  in  Africa,  277  et  seq.^  281 

ProUpt^Tus  fish,  409,  691 

Providence,  cruelty  of,  in  Africa,  593 

Pterocarpus  tree,  90 

Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  213 

Puff-adders,  94,  118,  409 

Punt,  Land  of,  209,  486,  487 

I'ygmies,  Congo:  distribution  at  present  <?ay, 
523 ;  in  former  times,  545,  763 

Pygmy:  Congo  Pygmies,  87,  196  et  seq.,  379; 
villages,  houses,  201,  202,  541 ;  contact 
with  ancient  Egyptians,  209,  210,  486; 
physical  characteristics,  488  et  seg.,  527 
et  seg.;  elfin  habits,  514,  517;  food,  616, 
540;  colour  of  skin,  527,  528;  hair  on 
body,  527  et  seg, ;  the  Pygmy  nose  and 
its  characteristic  shape,  529,  650;  long 
upper  lip,  530 ;  head-hair,  530 ;  bottocks, 
530    et  seg.;    limbs,    532;    stature,   632; 
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language,  532  et  seq.,  889,  901,  902 ;  gesture 
language,  536;  intelligence,  537;  circam- 
cision,  538  ;  teeth  sharpening,  538 ;  clothing 
or  adornments,  538 ;  religioas  beliefs,  539 
marriage,  birth,  and  burial  customs,  639 
tobacco  smoking,  640;  fire-making,  640 
use  of  iron,  weapons,  641 ;  music,  dancing, 
542,  543 ;  skeleton,  559  et  seq, 

Fygmj  geese,  see  Nettapui 

"Pygmy  hippopotamus,  see  Liberian  hippo- 
potamus 

Pygmy-Prognathous  group  of  Negroes,  473  et 
seq.t  477,  512,  (not  related  to  South  African 
•     Bushmen)  518,  550,  636,  724,  763 

Pygmy  races  in  Europe,  513 ;  in  Asia,  etc.,  617, 
518 ;  the  origin  of  belief  in  fairies,  kobolds, 
etc,  514,  517 

Pythons,  94,  118,  409 

QnaUs,  47, 784 
Qnartz,  305  et  seq. 


Radcliffe,  Major  C.  Delm6,  244,  421,  774 

Rafts,  585,  776,  778,  787 

Ratel,  368 

Rats,  176 

Ravenstein,  Mr.  E.  G.,  226,  302,  722,  893 

Rebmann,  Mr.,  217 

Reeds,  150 

Reptiles  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  445  et  seq. 

Revenue  of  Uganda  Protectorate,  255 

Ring-homed  ruminants,  391 

Rocks,  304  et  seq. 

Rocks  of  Ruwenzori,  micaceous,  176,  1^1,  309 

Roman  Catholics,  233,  274,  275,  276 

Roman  expedition  towards  Lake  Chad,  372 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  218,  226 

Ruahara  River,  207 

Ruanda  language,  898,  902 

Hubus  doggetti,  168,  325 

Racey,  Mr.  R.,  304 

Railway,  Uganda,  see  Uganda 

Rain,  120,  881-82 

Rainfall,  63;  Rudolf  Province,  30(>;  plateau 
region,  300, 301 ;  forest  region,  301 ;  Uganda, 
301 ;  Nile  region,  302 

Raphia  palms,  92,  320,  322 

Rawson,  Mr.,  260 

Reed  buildings,  fences,  105,  112,  652 

Reedbuck,  26 

Regions,  botanical,  characteristics  of,  313 

Rhinoceros,  26,  114,  353,  371  et  seq, ;  square- 
lipped  ("  white  *').  14«,  353,  373 
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Rhodesia,  284 

Rift  Valley,  2,  5,  6,  40,  (discovery  of)  225,  300, 
(flora  of)  313,  314 ;  of  Lake  Albert,  141 

Ripon  Falls,  64,  68  et  seq.,  219 

Roads  in  Uganda,  86 

Roan  antelope,  146,  389,  890 

Rubaga,  275 

Rudolf :  district,  1, 23, 798 ;  Lake,  6,  20  ^  seq.,  23, 
227,  300,  313,  796,  841,  896 

Ruimi  River,  138, 139 

Rukwa,  Lake,  2 

Rumanika,  216 

RUWENZOBI  Range,  Mount,  152  etseq.j  partial 
discovery  by  Stanley  in  1875,  152  ;  native 
names  of,  153  et  seq.]  long  invisible  to 
travellers  and  to  author  through  clouds, 
155  et  seq.;  highest  points  of,  158 ;  names 
of,  158 ;  greatest  altitude  of,  159 ;  lowest 
point  of  permanent  snow,  160;  previous 
ascents  to  snow-line,  161 ;  Ruwenzori  a 
chain  of  heights,  not  a  single  mountain, 
161 ;  bogs  of  wet  moss  above  9,000  feet,  162 ; 
Portal  Peaks,  164 ;  summary  of  vegetation, 
164  et  seq.\  altitudes  to  which  animals 
ascend,  176  ;  crater  lakes  of,  177 ;  lowest 
altitudes  of  permanent  snow  and  glaciers, 
178-80:  author's  ascent,  181-84;  rock 
shelters  on,  181,  182 ;  bad  weather,  184 ; 
forests  on  flanks  of  Ruwenzori,  186,  187 ; 
hot  springs  and  crater  lakes,  189 ;  climate 
and  temperatures,  303;  geology  of,  309, 
311 ;  flora  of,  323,  324,  325 ;  new  colobus 
monkey  on,  362  ;  chameleons  of,  407 


Sabei  tribe,  853,  868,  870 

Saddle-billed  storks,  144,  397,  403 

Sahara  Desert,  212,  473 

Salt,  131,  142, 190,  (analysis  of  Kibero)  312,  745 

Salt  lakes,  130  ^^  seq. ;  springs,  312 

Salvia,  68 

Sandawi  people  and  speech,  518,  857 

Sandstone,  306,  308,  310 

Sanseviera,  314 

Scenery,  beautiful,  51,  60,  85,   104,  124,   195 

English-like,  28,  30,  127 
Sohizorhis  nmura^  75,  400 
Schools,   instruction,  of    missions    in    Uganda 

Protectorate,  272,  273  et  seq.,  275,  276 
Schwcinfurth,  Dr.,  150,  757,  761 
Scopus  unibretta,  404 
Scorpions,  199,  454 
Scotland,  134 
Scott,  Mr.,  engineer,  242 
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Scott-ElUot,    Mr.,    169,    177,   329  et  seq.,  421 

et  seq. 
Secretary-bird,  897 
Segelli,  Es-  (branch  of  Masai),  798 
Selim  Bey,  233,  236 
Sbmliki  River  and  Valley,  142,  190  et  seg.^  205, 

387;  Forest,  190,  199,  205,  362 
SenedOf  174 ;  johnstani,  168 
Senegal,  Senegambia,  212 
Serval  cat,  114,  364,  366,  692 
Servaline  cat,  114,  176,  366 
Sesamum,  290,  586,  741 
Sbse  Islands,  76,  77  et  seq.,  84,  275,  318,  595, 

677  ;  people  (Bascse),  77,  693;  language 

(Lusese),  902 
Sbarpe,  Dr.  Bowdler,  433  et  seq, 
Sbashi  people,  821 
Sheep,  289,  386,  669,  692,  816,  849 
Shield,  666,  742,  777,  820  et  seq,,  860,  876 
Shilnk  (Shwolo)  language,  887 
Shir6  River,  2 
Shiruko  Valley  (Elgon),  69 
Shrews,  364 
Shbubsall,  Dr.,  43,   475,  482.  512,  559,   755, 

895 
Sierra  Leone,  894 
Sikilya  Manaku,  story  of,  708 
Singa,  Awa-,  746  ;  Lu-,  902 
Singing  birds  of  tropical  Africa,  399 
Singo,  116,  681 
Sio  River,  66,  305,  733,  745 
Sitwell,  Major,  675 

Skeleton  of  an  Mbute  Pygmy,  569  et  seq. 
Skins,  dressed,  664,  745,  808 
Slate,  306 

Slave  trade,  slave  traders,  222,  278,  281 
Sleeping  sickness,  644 
Slings,  742 

Smallpox,  593,  677,  828 
Smith,  Mr.  Edgar  A.,  449 
Smith,  Mr.  G.  D.,  255 
Snakes,  408  et  seq.,  684,  830 
Snay  bin  Amir,  Sheikh,  216 
Snow,  Elgon,  61 ;  Ruwenzori,  154  et  seq.,  178 
Snow-mountains  of  Eastern  Africa,  217 
Soga,  Lu-,  274,  713,  302 ;  Ba-,  488  et  seq.,  713 

et  seq. ;  clothing,  714 1  political  dependence, 

714,   716;   huts,  714;  food,  715;   domestic 

animals,  715 ;  burial  ceremonies,  716,  717 ; 

religion,  superstition,  gods,  718,  719,  720; 

see  also  Busogi^ . 
Soil  of  Uganda,  290 

SOKWIA  (Swkwia),  Ba-,  Lu-,  724,  902     . 
Somali:   people,  40,  473;  country,   146,  209, 


269,  313;  botanical  region,  213;  language, 

885,  894 
Songs,  Baganda,  697,  698  et  seq. ;  Masai,  834 ; 

Suk,  851 
Sorcerer,  priest,  medicine  man,   689,  676,  760f 

829,  882 
Soi-ghum,  290,  586,  735,  737,  787 
Sotik,  people,  country,  2,  853 
South  Africa,  283,  284,  309,  318 
Spathodea  tree,  68,  88 
Spears,  627,  666,  742,  777,  820,  850,  876 
Special  Commissioner,  162,  247,  248  et  seq.,  699 
Speke,  Captain  J.  Hanning,  68,  21S  et  seq.,  279, 

329  et  seq.,  686 
Speke's  tragelapb,  77,  78,  82,  114,  391 
Spiders,  410,  464 

Spitting,  a  religious  or  social  custom,  587,  833 
Squirrels,  368 
Stairs,  Captain,  159 
Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.,  152  et  seq.,  159, 199,  221 

etseq.,  227,  230,  279,  378,  404,  482,  682 
Starlings,  176,  397,  399 
Steamers  (on  Lake  Albert  Edward),  130 
Steinbuck  (Raphicenu)  antelope,  387,  389 
Stephanie,  Lake,  227,  523,  852 
Stokes,  Mr.,  230,  231 
Stordy,  Dr.  J.  R.,  814 
Storks,  128,  144,  397 
Streicher,  Monseigneur  H.,  Bishop,  640,  648,  682, 

693 
StrapkajUhus,  293 
Stuhlmann,  Dr.,  163, 156,  159,  329  et  seq.,  610, 

534,  661,  682 
Succession  to  position  or  property,  694,  749,  880 
Sudan,  51;  see  also  Egyptian  Sudan 
Sudanese  soldiers,  etc.,  106,  233,  236,  237  et  seq.; 

mutiny,  238,  239  et  seq.,  244 
Sudd,  64,  150 

Sugar,  sugar-cane,  291,  292,  674 
Sugota,  Lake,  6,  18,  20,  300 
Suk  :  country,  23,  62;  language,  764,  887,  902; 

people,  484,  487  et  seq.,  see  Turkana;  dr- 

cumcise,  847 ;  ornaments  and  hair-dresaing, 

847,  848 ;  stools,  houses,  848 
Sun,  301,  791 
Suna,  king,  210,  276,  682 
Sunflowers  (Coreopsis),  51 
Suswa,  Mount,  6,  7 
Suwarora,  216 
Swahili  language,  112, 116, 276,  593, 898  ;  people, 

traders,  porters,  236,  245,  488  et  seq.,  829 
Sweet  potatoes,  671,  673,  776,  787 
Swords,  742,  820,  877.  878 
SyphUis,  593,  640 
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Tadema,  Sir  Alma,  176 

Tana  River,  136,  234,  362 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  2,  212,  216,  217,  223 

Tantalas  storks,  128,  403 

Tapeworms,  414,  829 

Tarangole,  835 

Taxes  in  Uganda,  hut  tax,  250,  259,  281 

Tea  in  Uganda,  108 

Teeth,  filing,  mutilation,  or  extraction  of,  538, 

555,  581,  728,  783,  803,  846,  868 
Telegraphs,  Uganda,  255 
Teleki,  Count  Samuel,  227,  852,  857 
Temperatures,  300  et  seq. 
Termites  (white  ants),  20,  411,  413, 669,  699,  709, 

776 
Teman,  Colonel  Trevor,  239,  247 
Tetanus,  803 

lliiselton  Dyer,  Sir  William,  291.  329 
Thistles,  ^yellow,  139 
Thomas,  Mr.  Oldfield,  205,  367,  421 
Thomson  Falls,  Mount  Elgon,  49 
Thomson,  Joseph,  18,  40,  52,  54,  218,  227,  722 
Thrushes,  399 
Thruston,  Fort,  228,  241,  720;  Major,  238,  242, 

606 
Thryorumys,  368,  691 

Thunderstorms,  119  et  seq.,  180,  200,  301,  589 
Timber  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  291,  292, 

293 
Tobacco,  290,  599,  674,  776,  789,  848 
Tomatoes,  290 
Tomkins,  Mr.  Stanley,  247 
TOEO:  country,  district,  134,  234,  309,  355,  679; 

king  of,  134,  233 ;  people  (Ba-),  566  et  seq., 

580  et  seq, ;  language  (Ru-,  Urn-),  902 
Totems,  396,  587,  588,  691,  692 
Transport  in  Uganda  Protectorate,  266,  268 
Tragelaph,  Tragelaphxts,  31, 77,  114,  390,  391, 392 
IVeaties  with  Uganda,  233,  235,  248,  689 
Tree-ferns,  164,  318 
Tree-heaths,  166,  318 
Trichocladtis  (witch  hazel),  318 
Trumpet,   664;    of  antelope  horn  or  elephant 

tusk,  210 
Truth,  Editor  of,  277 
Tsetse  fly,  288,  413 
Tucker,  Bishop  Alfred,  233,  272 
Tuken,  El,  835,  853 
Tunis,  870 

Turacos,  94,  186,  400 
TUBKANA :  country,  21 ;  people,  22,  484,  (Tur- 

kana-Suk)  841  et  seq, ;  hair,  843 ;  car-rings 

and  adornments,  844,  845  ;  tattooing,  846  ; 

houses,    848 ;     tobacco     food,    848,    849 ; 


domestic  animals,  hunting,  849 ;  weapons, 
850 ;  burial  customs,  851 ;  dancing,  851  ; 
songs,  851 ;  history  and  element**,  852  ;  lan- 
guage, 887,  902 

'•  Turks,"  the  (name  for  Egyptians),  221 

Turkwel  River,  21 

Twins,  birth  of,  748,  778,  878 


Uganda:  Railway,  33,  36,  40,  234,  238,  245, 
260  et  seq.,  271,  371;  king,  Kingdom  of, 
85,106,  224,  247,  248,  250,  683  H  seq.,  689  ; 
travel  in,  IOC  et  seq. ;  Protectorate  of,  106, 
234,  235 ;  princes,  aristocracy  of,  210,  683, 
689 ;  dynasty  of,  214,  681  et  seq. ;  discovery 
of,  217,  218 ;  missionaries  summoned  to, 
222,  223 ;  Stanley's  arrival  in,  222 ;  coveted 
by  Gordon,  224;  civil  war  in,  231,  233; 
nearly  becomes  a  German  Protectorate, 
232  ;  makes  treaty  with  I.B.E.A.  Co.,  233  ; 
makes  treaty  with  Sir  Henry  Colvile  for 
British  Protectorate,  235 ;  Sudanese  mutiny, 
238-44 ;  capture  of  Mwanga,  243 ;  arrival 
of  Special  Commissioner,  248 ;  agreement 
defining  rights  of,  and  taxation,  248  ;  settle- 
ment of  land  question,  250  ;  provinces  and 
districts  of,  252 ;  armed  forces  of,  252 ; 
militia,  254 ;  finances  of,  255  ;  atrocities  in, 
279,  280 ;  flora  of,  329  et  seq. ;  early  fauna 
of,  352 ;  Uganda  a  centre,  a  focus,  whence 
mammals  and  men  were  distributed  over 
Southern  and  Western  Africa,  352  et  seq, ; 
first  Negro  types  inhabiting  Uganda,  473 ; 
Pygmies  the  aborigines,  523 ;  growth  of 
Uganda,  680-81 ;  queen-mother,  princesses 
of,  682,  689 ;  dignitaries  of,  682-83 ;  folk- 
lore of,  700  et  seq. 

Uganda  Notes  (newspaper),  274 

Ugaya  (Bugaya),  38 

Ugogo,  762,  798,  854 

Ugowe  Bay,  227 

Universities'  Mission,  284 

Unyamwezi,  215,  216  218,  222  et  seq.,  281,  798, 
818 

Unyobo  :  district,  people,  138, 139,  214,218.  236, 
247 ;  rocks,   308,   309 ;  tribes  of,   567,  681 
et  seq.',  nine  a  mystic  number,  587,  589 
population    of,    591  ;    divisions    of,    591 
language  of,  591  et  seq. ;  aristocracy,  592 
diseases,  593;    original  inhabitants,  594 
history  of,  594  et  seq. ;  legends,  594  et  seq. 
list  of  Unyoro  kings,  596  et  seq. ;  fables 
602  et  seq, ;  connection  with  Uganda,  679 
with  Busoga,  716 
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Upoto  language,  897,  902 
Usnea  lichen,  174,  176 
Uyoma,  38 

Vale,  Wallis,  161,  182.  248 

Vandeleur,  Colonel  (once  Lieutenant),  236 

ViCTOKiA  Nyaxza,  30,  37,  43,  68,  70,  71  et  seq. ; 

area  of,   78,  84 ;    unknown  parts  of,   79 ; 

depth  of,  80 ;  length  and  breadth  of,  84  ; 

discovery  of,  210,  222,  722;  map  of,  222; 

within  British  sphere,  231  ;  commerce  of, 

railway  to,  204  ;  variations  of  level,  302 
Victoria,  Queen,  219,  248 
Victoria,  SS  ,  242 

Violet  plantain-eater,  nee  Plantain-eater 
Violets,  28,  168,  319,  330 
Vipers,  409 

Volcanoes,  volcanic  activity,  6,  177,  189 
Vultures,  192,  397,  402,  828 

Wadelai,  230,  244 

Wailing  for  the  dead,  749 

Wakofielfl,  Rev.  Mr.,  227,  722,  893 

Walled  villages,  Kavirondo,  209 

Wamal.1,  Lake,  11<» 

Wanga,  Awa-,  Lu-,  740,  902 

AVard,  Lieutenant,  101 

Ward,  Mr.  Rowland,  380 

Ware,  Awa-,  740 

Wart-hog,  20,  375,  787 

Wasps,  412 

Water  in  native  religious  ceremonies,  59t) 

Watcrbuck,  25,  192,  388 

Waterfowl,  128,  129 

Waterbouse,  C.  O.,  459 

Wat<irlilies,  81  ;  yellow,  81 

Waterspouts,  84 

Wax,  289 

Weapons,  see  Spears,  Swords,  Bows  and  arrows, 

etc. 
Weasel  {P(€cUogal€),  30S 
Weaver  birds  and  widow  finches,  397,  398,  092 
Weiwei  River,  23 
Wellby,  late  Captain,  22,  23.  841 
Wells,  n.  G.  ("The  Time  Machine'),  88 


West  African  flora,  317,  318;  Negro,  480,  482, 

546,  036,  899 ;  phonology,  886,  888,  899 
Whale-headed  stork,  see  JBalrpniceps 
Wheat,  290 

White  ants,  see  Termites 
White  Fathers,  the.  223,  274,  275 
White  man,  the,  281 
*  White  man's  country  (colony),"  the,  2,  30,  125, 

270,  299 
Whitehouse,  Commander,  see  Map  No.  3,  p.  222 
Whitehouse,  Mr.  George,  260 
Whyte,  Mr.  Alexander,  118,  256,  291,  292,  329, 

304 
Williams,  Colonel  (Captain),  233 
Wilson,  Mr.  George,  239,  252,  304,  684,  690, 

592,  594,  002. 
Wilson,  Rev.  C.  T.,  329,  082 
Winton,  de,  Mr.,  237 
Witoh  hazels  {Trichocladus\  31,  318 
Witchcraft,  676,  750,  792 
Witches,  589 ;  see  also  Sorcerer 
Women,    condition    of,    customs    concerning, 
670,  691,  728,  737,  778,  782,  787,  822,  824, 
878 
Work  of  other  nations  in  Africa,  281 
Worms,  414,  453,  646,  829 
Wright,  Mr.,  of  Kew  Ilerbaiinm,  329 
Wylde,  Mr.  E.,  161. 


Xylophone  ("  amadinda  "),  666 


Vala  River,  740 

*'  Yaws,"  the  {tVamhcesia),  644 

Yew-trees  (Podocarpus),  24,  31,  318 


Zambezi  River,  Zambezia.  2,  486 
Zanzibaris,  197,  215 
Zanzibar,  197,  224,  231,  209.  270 
Zebra.  26,  288,  353,  371 ;  Gravy's,  19,  288,  353 
Zinyiherace(r,  100,  200,  202 
Zoological  gardens  turned  loose,  a,  26 
Zulus,  Zululand,  Zulu  language,  213,  278,  486, 
611,025,  821 


PriMtd  lof  JlazfUy  Watsoti  d'  Vineyj  L(J.,  London  and  AyltallAiry. 


